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ee publishers desire to return their sincere thanks 
to those who have aided in making this work 
thorough and complete. For the incidents relative to 
the carly settlement of these counties, we are indebted 
to a few carly pioneers, who have seen a wild fron- 
ticr country develop into a wealthy and populous com- 
munity, For other facts we are under obligations to 
a class of intelligent men, who, amid the ordinary 
pursuits of life, have taken pains to thoroughly in- 
form themselees on the resources of their county 
Among those who have specially contributed to the 
completencss of this history, are Samucl Mansker, 
Hugh Mathews, John Swanwick, Antoine Blais, Ed- 
mond Menard, the several members of the O'Hara 
Samily, EH. Lemen, WS. D Swath, the Holmes 
family, WK Murphy, John Chestnutwood, J. H. Wilson, 
Joseph W. Drury, Wiltam and John F. Schuchert. 
We also acknowledge our obligations to the writings of 
Governor Reynolds, Rev. John M, Peck, Captain Pit 
man, of the English army, also the American State 
papers and the writings of the Jesuit Fathers. Many 
ald and valuable manuscripts, both in the French 
and English languages, have been examined. These 
rare papers have made flan and intelligible some 
of the earliest tneidents and anecdotes pertaining to 
this region of the state. 
The articles on the common schools have been pre- 
pared by gentlemen thoroughly acquainted with their 
subject, whose names appear at the head of the sketches 


in the body of the work. Among the chapters most 


fruitful in interest to a great nuntber of our readers, 
will be found those which treat of the carly history 
of the churches, Many persons are now living whose 
fathers and grandfathers, in the humble log cabin, 
which was then the only house of worship, assisted 
in founding organisations which have been of the 
greatest good to subsequent generations. To the clergy- 
men of the different denominations, and to many of 
the older members of these societies, we are indebted 
for much valuable information. The editors of the 
several newspapers have also rendered assistance in 
that prompt and cheerful manner so characteristic of 
the journalistic profession. 

We have endeavored, with all diligence and eare- 
fulness, to make the best of the material at our 
command. The facts were gathered from a hundred 
different sources, and depend largely, not on exact 
quvitten records, but on the uncertain and confitcting 
recollections of different indtinduals! We have tried 
to preserve the incidents of pioneer history, to accurate- 
ly present the natural features and material resources 
of this portion of the state, and to gather the facts 
Likely to be of most interest to our present readers, 
and of greatest unportance to coming generations, 
Lf our readers will take into consideration the diffi- 
culties of the task, we feel assured of a favorable 


verdict on our undertaking. 
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RANDOLPH, MONROE AND PERRY 


COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


CISLAIPIOIEIR Il. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE NORTI-WEST TERRITORY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 


N 1784 the North Western Turritory was 
ceded to the United States by Virginia. 
It embraced only the territory lying be- 
tween the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; 
and north, to the northern limits of the 
United States. It coincided with the arca 
now embraecd in the states of Wisconsin, 
Ilinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ouio, and 
that portion of Minncsota lying on the 

east side of the Mississippi river. On the first day of March, 

1754, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Ilardy, Arthur Lee, and 

James Monroe, delegates in Congress on the part of Vir- 

ginia, exeented a deed of cession, by which they transferred 

to the United States, on certain conditions, all right, title 
and claim of Virginia to the country known as the North- 
western Territory. Put by the purchase of Lonisiana in 

1803, the western boundary of the United States was ex- 

tended to the Rocky Mountains and the Northern Pacific 

Ocean. It includes an area of 1,887,850 square miles, 

being greater than the united areas of the Middle and 

Southern states, including Texas. 


Out of this magnificent 
territory have been erected eleven sovereign states and eight 
territorics, with an aggregate population at the present time 
of 18,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-third of the entire 
population of the United States. 

Its rivers are the largest on the continent, flowing thous- 
ands of miles through its rich alluvial valleys and broad, 
fertile prairies. 

its lakes are fresh-water seas, upon whose bosom floats 
the commerce of many states. Its far-stretehing prairies 
have more acres that are arable and produetive than any 
other area of like extent on the globe. 

For the last quarter of a century the increase of popula- 


tion and wealth in the north-west, has been about as three to 
one in any other portion of the United States. 
EARLY EXPLORATIONS. 

In the year 1512, 0n Easter Sunday, the Spanish name 
for which is Puseua Florida,* Juan Ponee de Leon, an old 
comrade of Columbus, discovered the coast of the American 
eontinent, near St. Augustine, and in honor of the day and 
of the blossoms which eovered the trees along the shore, 
named the new-found country Florida. Juan had been led 
to undertake the discovery of strange lands partly by the 
hope of finding endless stores of gold, and partly by the 
wish to reach a fountain that was said to exist deep within 
the forests of North America, which possessed the power of 
renovating the life of those who drank of or bathed in its 
waters. He was made governor of the region he had visited 
but cireumstances prevented his return thither until 1521; 
and then he went only to meet death at the hands of the 
Indians. 

In the meantime, in 1516, a Spanish sea-captain, Diego 
Miruelo, had visited the coast first reached by Ponce de 
Leon, and in his barters with the natives had recetved con- 
siderable quantities of gold, with which he returned home 
and spread abroad new stories of the wealth hidden in the 
interior, 

Ten years, however, passed before Pamphilo de Narvaez 
undertook to prosecute the examination of the lands north 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Narvaez was excited to action by 
the late astonishing success of the conqucror of Montezuma, 
but he found the gold for whieh he sought constantly flying 
before him; eaeh tribe of Indians referred him to those 
living farther in the interior. And from tribe to tribe he 
and his companions wandered, They suffered untold priva- 
tions in the swamps and forests; and out of three hundred 
followers only four or five at length reached Mexico. And 
still these disappointed wanderers persisted in their original 
faney, that Florida was as wealthy as Mexico or Peru. 


*Pascum, the old English ‘‘ Pash’ or Passover; ‘‘ Pascua Florida” 
is the ‘‘Holyday of Flowers.” 
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Among those who had faith in that report was Ferdinand 
de Suto, who had been with Pizarro in the conquests of Peru. 
He asked and obtained leave of the King of Spain to con- 
quer Florida at his own cost, Jt was given im the year 1538. 
With a brilliant and noble band of followers he left Europe 
and in May, 1538, after a stay in Cuba, anchored his vessels 
near the coast of the Peniusula of Florida, in the bay of 
Spiritu Santa, or Tampa bay. 

De Soto entered upon his march into the interior with a 
From June till November of 
1539, the Spaniards toiled along until they reached the 
neighborhood of Appalachee bay. During the next season, 
1540, they followed the course suggested by the Florida 
ludians, who wished them out of their country, and going 
tu the north-east, crossed the rivers and climbed the moun- 
tains of Georgia, De Soto was a stern, severe man, and 
none dared to murmur. De Soto passed the winter with his 
little band near the Yazoo. In April, 1541, the resolute 
Spaniard set forward, aud upon the first of May reached 
the banks of the great river of the West, not far from the 
Sdth parallel of latitude.* 

A month was spent in preparing barges to convey the 
horses, many of which still lived, across the rapid stream. 
Having successfully pas-ed it, the explorers pursned their 
way northward, into the neighborhood of New Madrid; 
then turning westward again, marehed more than two huu- 
dred miles from the Mississippi to the highlands of White 
river; and still no gold, no gems, no cities—ouly bare prai- 
ries, and tangled forests, and deep morasses To the south 
again they toiled on, and passed their third winter of wander- 
ing upon the Washita. In the following spring (1542), De 
Soto, weary with hope long deferred, descended the Washita 
to its junction with the Mississippi. He heard, when he 
reached the mighty stream of the west, that its lower portion 
flowed through endless and nninhabitable swamps. 

The news sank deep into the stout heart of the disap- 
pointed warrior. His health yielded to the contests of his 
mind and the influence of the climate. He appointed a 
successor, and on the 21st of May died. His body was sunk 
in the stream of the Mississippi. Deprived of their ener- 
getic leader, the Spaniards determined to try to reach Mexico 
by land. After some time spent in wandering through the 
forests, despairing of success in the attempt to rescue them- 
selves by land, they proceeded to prepare such vessels a3 
they could to take them to sea. From January to July 
1548, the weak, sickly band of gold-seekers labored at the 
doleful task, and in July reached, in the vessels thus built, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and by September entered the river 
Pauneo. Oue-half of the six hundred + who had disem- 
barked with De Soto, so gay in steel aud silk, left their bones 
among the mountains and in the morasses of the South, from 
Georgia to Arkansas. 

De Soto founded no settlements, produced no results, and 
left no traces, unless it were that he awakened the hostility 
of the red man against the white man, and disheartened 


determination to suceeed. 


DeSoto probably was at the lower Chickasaw bluffs. The Spaniards 
called the Mississippi Rio Grande, Great River, which is the literal 
meaning of the aboriginal name. 


\ 7 De Biedna says there landed 620 men, 
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such as might desire to follow up the career of discovery for 
better purposes. The French nation were eager and ready 
to seize upon any news from ihis extensive domain, and 
were the first to profit by De Sote’s defeat. As it was, fur 
more than a century after the expedition, the west remaincd 
utterly unknown to the whites. 

The French were the first Europeans to make settlements 
onthe St. Lawrence river and along the great lakes. Quebee 
was founded by Sir Samuel Champlain in 1608,* and in 1609 
when Sir Henry Hudson was exploring the noble river 
which bears his name, Champlain ascended the Sorrelle 
river, and discovered, embosomed between the Green moun- 
tains, or ‘“ Verdmont,” as the chivalrous and poetie French- 
man called them, and the Adirondacks, the beautiful sheet 
of water to which lis name is indissolubly attached. In 
1613 he founded Montreal. 

During the period elapsing between the years 1607 and 
1664, the English, Dutch, and Swedes alternately held pos- 
session of portions of the Atlantic cvast, jealously watching 
one another, and often involved in bitter controversy, and 
not seldom in open battle, until, in the latter year, the 
English became the sole rulers, and maintained their rights 
until the era of the Revolution, when they in turn were 
compelled to yield to the growing power of their colonies, 
and retire from the field. 

The French movements, from the first settlement at 
Quebec, aud thence westward, were led by the Catholic 
missionaries. Le Caron, a Francisean friar, who had been 
the companion and friend of Champlain, was the first to 
penetrate the western wilds, which he did in 1616* in a 
bireh canoe, exploring lake Huron and its tributaries. 
This was four years before the Pilgrims 


“Noored their bark on the will New England shore.” 


Under the patronage of Louis NTIT, the Jesuits took the 
advance, and begau vigoruusly the work of Christianizing 
the savages in 1632. 

In 1634, three Jesuit missionaries, Brébeuf, Daniel, and 
Lallemand, planted a mission on the shorés of the lake of 
the Jroquois, (probably the modern Lake Simcoe), and also 
established others along the eastern border of Lake Huron. 

From a map published in 1660, it would appear that the 
French had at that date, become quite familiar with the 
region from Niagara to the head of Lake Superior, includ- 
ing considerable portions of Lake Michigan. 

In 1641, Fathers Jogues and Raymbault embarked on 
the Penetanguishine Bay for the Sault St. Marie, where 
they arrived after a passage of seventeen days. A erowid 
of two thousand natives met them, and a great eouncil was 
held. At this meeting the French first heard of many 
nations dwelling beyond the great lakes. 

Father Raymbault died in the wilderness in 1642, while 
enthusiastically pursuing his discoveries. The same year, 
Jogues and Bressani were captured by the Indians and 
tortured, and in 1648 the mission which had been founded 
at St. Joseph was taken and destroyed, and Father Daniel 
slain. In 1649, the missions St Louis and St. Ignatius 
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were also destroyed, and Fathers Bréheuf and Lallemand 
barbarously tortured by the same terrible and unrelenting 
enemy. Literally did those zealous missionaries of the 
Romish Chnrch “take their lives in their hands,’ and lay 
them a willing sacrifice on the altar of their faith. 

It is stated by some writer that, in 1654, two fur traders 
accompanied a band of Offawas on a journey of five hun- 
dred leagues to the west. They were absent two years, and 
on their return brought with them fifty canoes and two 
hundred and fifty Indians to the French trading posts. 

They related wonderful tales of the countries they had 
scen, and the various red nations they had visited, and 
described the lofty mountains and mighty rivers in glowing 
terms. A new impulse was given tothe spiritof adventure, 
and <couts and traders swarmed the frontiers and explored 
the great lakes and adjacent country, and a party wintered 
in 1659-60 on the south shore of Lake Superior. 

In 1660 Father Mesnard was sent out by the Bishop of 
Quehee, and visited Lake Superior in October of that year. 
While crossing the Keeweenaw Point he was lost in the wilder- 
ness and never afterwards heard from, thongh his cassock 
and breviary were found long afterwards among the Siour. 

A change was made in the government of New France in 
1665. The Company of the Hundred Associates, who had 
ruled it since 1652, resigned its charter. Tracy was made 
Viceroy, Courcelles Governor, and Talon Intendent.* This 
was called the Government of the West Indies. 

The Jesuit missions were taken under the care of the new 
govenment, and thencefurward became the leaders in the 
movement to Christianize the savages. 

{n the same year 1665) Pierre Claude Allotiez was scent 
out by way of the Ottawa river to the far west, via the Sault 
St. Marie and the south shore of Lake Superior, where he 
landed at the bay of Chegoimegon. Here he found the 
chief village of the Chippewas, and established a mission. 
Tle also made an alliance with them and the Sues, Fores and 
Tlinois,t against the formidable Iroquois. Allotez, the next 
year (1666) visited the western end of the great lake, where 
he mct the Siowz, and from them first learned of the Missis- 
sippi river which they called “ Messipi.”’ From thence he 
returned to Quebce. 

In 1663 Claude Dablon and Jaeques Marquette estab- 
lished the mission at the Sault called St. Marie, and during 
the next five years Alloiicz, Dablon and Marquette explored 
the region of Lake Superior on the south shore, and ex- 
tending to Lake Michigan. They also established the mis- 
sions of Chegoimegon, St. Marie, Mackinaw and Green Bay. 

The plan of exploring the Mississippi probably originated 
with Marquette. It was at once sanctioned by the Inten- 
dent, Talon, who was ambitious to extend the dominion of 
France over the whole West. 

In 1670 Nicholas Perot was sent to the West to propose a 
congress of all the nations and tribes living in the vicinity 
of the lakes; and, in 1671, a great council was held at Sault 
St. Marie, at which the Cross was sct up, and the nations of 


= The duties of Intendent included a supervision of the policy, justice, 
and finance of the province. 


{ The meaning of this word is said to be “ Men.” 
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| the great North-west were taken into an alliance, with much 
pomp and ceremony. 

Ou the 15th of May, 1673, Marquette, Jolict, and five 
voyageurs, embarked in two birch canocs at Mackinaw and 
entered Lake Michigan. The first nation they visited was 
the ‘* Folles-Avoines,” or nation of Wild Oats, since known 
as the J/enomenies, living around the “ Baie des Puans,” or 
Green Bay. These people, with whom Marquette was some- 
what acquainted, endeavored to persuade the adventurers 
from visiting the Mississippi. They represented the Indians 
ou the great river as being blood-thirsty and savage in the 
extreme, and the river itself as being inhabited by monsters 
which wonld devour them and their canoes together.* 

Marqnette thanked them for their advice, but declined to 
be guided by it. Passing through Green Bay, they ascended 
the Fox River, dragzing their eanocs over the strong rapids 
and visited the village, where they found living in harmony 
together tribes of the Miamis, Mascoutens = and Aikabeauz 
or Kickupoos. Leaving this point onthe 10th of June, they 
made the portage to the “ Ourxconsin,’’ and descended that 
stream to the Mississippi. which they entered on the 17th 

_ With a joy,as Marquette says, which he could not express.”} 

Sailing down the Mississippi, the party reached the Des 
Moines River, and, according to some, visited an Indian 
village some two leagues up the stream. Here the people 
again tried to persuade them from prosecuting their voyage 
down the river. After a great feast and a dance, and a 
night passed with this hospitable people, they proceeded on 
their way, escorted by six hundred persons to their canoes. 
These people called themselves J//inois, or Illini. The name 
of their tribe was J’eruaca, and their language a dialect of 
the Algonquin. 

Leaving these savages, they proceeded down the river. 
Passing the wonderful rocks, which still excite the admira- 
tion of the traveller, they arrived at the month of another 
great river, the Pekitanmi, or Missouri of the present day. 
They noticed the condition of its waters, which they deseribed 
as “ muddy, rushing and noisy.” 

Passing a great rock, § they came to the Ouabouskigon, or 
Ohio. Marquette shows this river very small, even as com- 
pared with the J//inois. From the Ohio they passed as far 
down as the Akamsea, or Arkansas, where they came very 
near being destroyed by the natives; but they finally paci- 
fied them, and, on the 17th of July, they commenced their 
return voyace. 

The party reached Green Bay in September without loss 
or injury, and reported their discoyeries, which were among 
the most important of that age. Marquette afterwards 

' returned to Illinois, and preached to the natives until 1675. 

On the 18th of May of that year, while cruising up the 
eastern coast of Lake Michigan with a party of boatmen, 
he landed at the mouth of a stream putting into the lake 
from the east, since known as the river Marquette. He 
performed mass, and went a little apart to pray, and being 

*See legend of the great bird, the terrible * Prose the. dey onred men 
Tite 


rocks above Alton, Hhmois, have seme rude representations of this 
monster. 


and was only overcome by the sacrifice of a brave young chief. 


J Prairie Indians, ? Marquette’s journal. ? The grand tower. 
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gone longer than his companions deemed neeessary, they 
went in search of him, and found him dead where he had 
knelt. They buried him in the sand. 

While this distinguished adventurer was pursuing his 
labors, two other men were preparing to follow in his foot- 
step, and make still further explorations, and, if possible, 
more important diseoveries. These were the Chevalier 
Robert de la Salle and Louis Hennepin. 

La Salle was a native of Rouen, in Normandy. He was 
educated at a seminary of the Jesuits, and designed for the 
ministry, but, for reasons unknown, he left the seminary and 
came to Canada, in 1667, where he engaged in the fur trade. 

Like nearly every intelligent man, he became intensely 
interested in the new discoveries of the West, and conceived 
the idea of exploring the passage to the great South Sea, 
which by many was believed to exist. He made known his 
ideas to the Governor-General, Count Frontenac, and de- 
sired his co-operation. The Governor at once fell iu with 
his views, which were strengthened by the reports brought 
back by Marquette and Joliet, and advised La Salle to 
apply to the King of France in person, and gave him letters 
of introduction to the great Colbert, then Minister of 
Finance and Marine. Accordingly, in 1675, he returned 
to France, where he was warmly received by the King and 
nobility, and his ideas were at once listened to, and every 
possible favor shown to him. 

He was made a Chevalier, and invested with the seigniory 
of Fort Catarocouy, or Frontenac (now known as Kingston) 
upon condition that be would rebuild it, as he proposed, of 
stone. 

Returning to Canada, he wrought diligently upon the fort 
until 1677, when he again visited France to report progress. 
He was received, as before, with favor, and, at the instance 
of Colbert and his son, the King granted him new letters 
patent and new privileges. On the 14th of July, 1678, he 
sailed from Rochelle, aeecompanicd by thirty men, aud with 
Tonti, an Italian, fur his licutenant. They arrived at 
Quebee on the 13th of September, and after a few days’ 
delay, proceeded to Frontenac. Father Lewis Hennepin, a 
Francisean friar, of the Reeollet sect, was quictly working 
in Canada on La Salle’s arrival. He was a man of great 
ambition, and much interested in the discoveries of the day. 
He was appointed by his religious superiors to accompany 
the expedition fitting out for La Salle. 

Sending agents forward to prepare the Indians for his 
coming, and to open trade with them, La Salle himself em- 
barked, on the 18th of November, in a little brigantine of 
ten tons, to cross Lake Ontario. This was the first ship of 
European build that ever sailed upon this fresh-water sea. 
Contrary winds made the voyage long and troublesome, and 
a month was consumed in beating up the lake to the Niagara 
River. Near the mouth of this river the Jroquots had a 
village, and here La Salle constructed the first fortification, 
which afterwards grew into the famous Fort Niagara. On 
the 26th of January, 1679, the keel of the first vessel built 
on Lake Erie was laid at the mouth of the Cayuga Creek, 
on the Ameriean side, about six miles above the falls. 

In the meantime La Salle had returned to Fort Frontenac 
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to forward supplies for his forthcoming vessel. The little 
barque on Lake Ontario was wrecked by carelessness, and a 
large amount of the supplies she earried was lost. On the 
7th of August, the new vessel was launched, and made ready 
to sail. She was about seven tons’ burden. 

La Salle christened his vessel the “ Griffin,” in honor of 
the arms of Count Frontenae. Passing across Lake Erie, 
and into the small lake, which they named &t. Clair, they 
entered the broad waters of Lake Huron. Here they en- 
eountered heavy storms, as dreadful as those upon the ocean 
and after a most tempestuous passage they took refuge in 
the roadstead of Michillimackinae (Mackinaw), on the 27th 
of August La Salle remained at this point until the middle 
of September, busy in founding a fort and constructing a 
trading-house, when he went forward npon the deep waters 
of Lake Michigan, and soon after cast anchor in Green Bay. 
Vinding here a large quantity of furs and peltries, he deter- 
mined to load his vessel and send her back to Niagara. On 
the 18th of September, she was sent under eharge of a pilot 
while La Salle himsel?, with fourteen men,* proceeded up 
Lake Michigan, leisurely examining its shores and noting 
everything of interest. Tonti, who had been sent to look 
after stragglers, was to join him at the head of the lake. 
From the 19th of September to the Ist of November, the 
time was occupied in the voyage up this inland sea. On the 
last-named day, La Salle arrived at the mouth of the river 
Miamis, now St. Joseph. Here he constructed a fort, and 
remained nearly a month waiting for tidings of his vessel; 
hut, hearing nothing, he determined to push on before the 
winter should preventhim, On the 8d of December, leaving 
ten men to garrison the fort, he started overland towards the 
head-waters of the Hlinois, accompanicd by three monks 
and twenty men. Ascending the St. Joseph River, he 
crossed a short portage and reached the The-a-ki-ki, since 
corrupted into Kankakee. Embarking ou this sluggish 
stream, they came shortly to the Illinois, and soon after 
found a village of the Jl/inots Indians, probably in the 
vicinity of the rocky bluffs, a few miles above the present 
city of La Salle, Hlinois. They found it deserted, but the 
Indians had quite a quantity of maize stored here, and La 
Salle, being short of provisions, helped himself to what he 
required. Passing down the stream, the party, on the 4th of 
January, came to a lake, probably the Lake Peoria, as there 
is no other upon this stream. Here they found a great 
number of natives, who were gentle and kind, and La Salle 
determined to construct afort. It stood on a rise of ground 
near the river, and was named Creve-Ceur + (broken-heart), 
most probably on account of the low spirits of the com- 
mander, from anxiety for his vessel and the uncertainty of 
the future. Possibly he had heard of the loss of the “ Griffin,” 
whieh occurred on her downward trip from Green Bay ; 
most probably on Lake Huron. He remained at the Lake 
Peoria through the winter, but no good tidings came, and 
no supplies. His men were discontented, but the brave 
adventurer never gave up hope. He resolved to senda 
party on a voyage of exploration up the Mississippi, under 


* Annals of the West. 
} The site of the work is at present unknown. 
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the lead of Father Ifennepin, and he himself would proceed 
on foot to Niagara and Frontenac, to raise more means and 
enlist new men; while Tonti, bis lieutenant, should stay at 
the fort, which they were to strengthen in the meantime, and 
extend their intercourse with the Indians. 

Ilennepin started on his voyage on the last day of Febru- 
ary, 1680, and La Sal'e soon after, with a few attendants, 
started on his perilous journey of twelve hundred miles by 
the way of the Hlinois River, the Miami, and Lakes Erie 
tnd Ontario, to Frontenac, whieh he finally reaehed in 
safety. Ile found his worst fears realized. The “ Griffin” 
was lost, his agents had taken advantage of his absenee, and 
his ereditors had seized his goods. But he knew no sveh 
word as fail, and by the middle of summer he was again on 
his way with men and supplies for his band in Illinois, A 
sad disappointment awaited him. He found his fort deserted 
and no tidings of Tonti and his men. During La Salle’s 
absenee the Indians had become jealous of the Freneh, and 
they had been attacked and harassed even by the Iroqnois, 
who eame the long distanee between the shores of Lake 
Ontario and the Illinois River to make war upon the more 
peaceable tribes dwelling on the prairics. Uneertain of any 
assistanee from La Salle, and apprehensive of a general 
war with the savages, Tonti, in September, 1680, abandoned 
his position and returned to the shores of the lakes, La 
Salle reaehed the post on the IHinois in Deeember, 1680, or 
January, 1681. Again bitterly disappointed, La Salle did 
not sucenmb, but resolved to return to Canada and start 
anew. This he did, and in June met his lieutenant, Tonti, 
at Maekinaw. 

Ifennepin in the meanwhile had mct with strange adven- 
tures. After leaving Creve-Ccenr, he reached the Missis- 
sippi in seven days; but his way was so obstrueted by ice 
that he was until the 11th of April reaching the Wisconsin 
line. Ifere he was taken prisoner by some northern Indians, 
who, however, treated him kindly and took him and his 
companions to the falls of St. Anthony, whieh they reaehed 
on the first of May. These falls [Tennepinu named in honor 
of his patron saint. ILennepin and his companions remained 
here for three months, treated very kindly by their captors. 
At the end of this time they met with a band of French, 
led by one Sienr de Luch,* who, in pursuit of game and 
trade, had penetrated to this eonntry by way of Lake Su- 
perior. With his band Jlennepin and his eompanions re- 
turned to the borders of eivilized life in November, 1680, 
just after La Salle had gone back to the wilderness. ILen- 
nepin returned to France, where, ia 1684, he published a 
narrative of his wonderful adventurcs. 

Robert De La Salle, whose name is more elosely eonneeted 
with the explorations of the Mississippi than that of any 
other, was the next to descend the river in the year 1682. 
Formal possession was taken of the great river and all the 
eountries bordering npon it or its tributarics in the name of 
the Iking. 

La Salle and his party now retraced their steps towards 
the north. They met with no serious trouble until they 
reached the Chickasaw Binffs, where they had ereeted a fort 


* From this man undoubted}; ecmce+ ihe name of Duluth, 


on their downward voyage, and named it Prudhomme. 
Ilere La Salle was taken violently sick. Unable to proceed, 
he sent forward Tonti to communieate with Count Froute- 
nac, La Salle himself reached the mouth of the St. Joseph 
the latter part of September. From that point he sent 
Father Zenobe with his dispatches to represeut him at court, 
while he turned his attention tothe fur trade and to the 
project of completing a fort, which he named St. Louis, 
upon the INinois River. The precise location of this work 
is not known. It was said to be upon a roeky bluff two 
hondred and fifty feet high, and only aecessible upon one 
side. There are no bluifs of such a height on the Ilinois 
River answering the description. It may have been on 
the rocky bluff above La Salle, where the rocks are perhaps 
one hundred fect in height. 

Upon the completiou of this work La Salle again sailed 
for Franee, whieh he reached on the 18th of December, 
1083. A new man, La Barre, had now succeeded Fronte- 
nae as Goyernor of Canada, This man was unfriendly 
towards La Salle, and this, with other untoward circum- 
stances, no doubt Jed him to attempt the colonization of the 
Mississippi country by way of the mouth of the river, Not- 
withstanding many cbstaeles were in his path, he suceeeded 
in obtaining the grant of a flcet from the King, and on the 
24th of July, 1684, a fleet of twenty-four vessels sailed from 
Rochelle to America, four of whieh were destined for Lou- 
isiana, and earried a body of two hundred and cighty 
people, ineluding the crews. There were soldiers, artificers, 
and volunteers, and also “some young women.” —Diseord 
soon broke out between M.de Beanjen and La Salle, and 
grew from bad to worse. On the 20th of Deeember they 
reached the island cf St. Domingo. 

Joutel® was sent out with this party, which left on the 
5th of February, and traveled eastward three days, when 
they came to a great stream which they conld not eross. 
Ifere they made signals by building great fires, and on the 
13th two of the vessels came in sight. The stream was 
sounded and the vessels were anchored under shelter. Tut 
again misfortume overtook La Salle, and the vessel was 
wreeked, and the bulk of supplics was lost. At this june- 
ture M. de Beaujeu, his sceond in command, set satl and 
returned to France. Jua Salle now eonstrueted a rude 
shelter from the timbers of his wrecked vessel, plaeed his 
people inside of it, and set out to explore the surrounding 
country in hope of finding the Mississippi. Ile was, of 
course, disappointed: but found on a stream, which is 
named the Vaehes, a good site for a fort. He at once re- 
moyed his camp, and, after incredible exertions, construeted 
a fortification sufficient to protect them from the Indians. 
This fort was situated on Matagorda Tay, within the present 
limits of Texas, and was called by La Salle Fort St. Louis. 

Leaving Joutel to complete the work with one hundred 
men, La Salle took the remainder of the eompany amd en- 
barked on the river, with the intention of proceeding as far 
up as he could, The savages soun became troublesome, and 


Joutel, historian of the voyaze, accompanied La S:dle, and subse- 
quently wrote his “ Journal llistorique,” which was published in Paris, 
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on the 14th of July La Salle ordered Joutel to join him 
with bis whole furee. They had already lost several of their 
best men, and dangers threatened them on every side. It 
would scem from the historian’s account of the expedition 
that La Salle began to ereet another fort, aud also that he 
beean.e 1orose and seyere in his discipline, so much so as to 
He finally resolved 
to advance into the couutry, but whether with the view of 
returning to Canada by way of Ilinois, or only for the pur- 
pose of making further discoveries, Joutel leaves in doubt. 


get the ill will of many of his people. 


Giving his last instruetions, he left the fort on the 12th day 
of January, 1687, with a company of about a dozen men, 
ineluding his brother, two nephews, Father Anastasius, a 
Francisean friar, Joutel, and others, and moved north-east- 
ward, as is supposed, until the 17th of Mareh, when some 
of his men, who had heen cherishing revengetul feelings for 
some time, waylaid the Chevalier and shot him dead. 
They also slew one of bis nephews and two of his servants. 

This deed ceeurred on the 20th of Mareh, on a stream 
called Cenis. 

In 1587, Franee was involved ina long and bloody war. 
The League of Augsburg was formed by the Princes of the 
Mmpire against Louis XTY., and England, Spain, Wolland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Savey took up arms, and Louis 
found himself battling with nearly the whole of Europe, and 
only Turkey for anally. This war ended with the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, 

No material change took place in America, but the colo- 
nists were harassed and many of their people killed or car- 
ried e-ptives to the Canadas. In 1688, the Freneh posses- 
sions in North America included nearly the whole of the 
eontinent north of the St. Lawrence, and the entire valley 
of the Mississippi; aud they had begun to establish a line 
of fortifications extending from Quebee to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, between which points they had three great lines 
of communication, to wit: by way of Mackinaw, Green 
Bay, and the Wisconsin River; by way of Lake Michigan, 
the Kankakee and ItMnois Rivers; and by way of Lake 
Erie, the Maumee and Wabash Rivers, and were preparing 
to explore the Ohio as a fourth route. 

In 1699, D'Iberville, under the authority of the crown, 
discovered, on the second «f March, by way of the sea, the 
mouth ot the “ Hidden River.” This majestie stream was 
salle | ly the natives “ Malbouchia,” and by the Spaniards, 
‘ La Palissade,” lrom the great number of trees about its 
mouth. After traversing the several outlets, and satisfying 
himself as to its certainty, he erected a fort near its western 
outlet, and returned to Franee. An avenue of trade was 
now opened out, which was fully improved. 

At this time a census of New France showed a total 
population of eleven thousand two hundred and forty-nine 
Europeans. War again broke out in 1701, and extended 
over a period of twelve years, ending with the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713. This also extended to the American Colo- 
nies, and its close left everything as before, with the excep- 
tion that Nova Seotia was captured in 1710. 

In 1718, New Orleans was laid out and settled by some 


European colouists. In 1762, the colony was made over to 
M4 


Spain, to be regained by Vranee, under the consulate of 
Napoleon. 

In 1803, it was purchased by the United States, for the 
sum of fifteen million dollars, and the territory of Louisiana 
and the commerce of the Mississippi river, came under the 
charge of the United States. Although La Salle’s lahors 
ended in defeat and death, he had not worked and suffered 
in vain. He had thrown open to France and the world an 
immense and most valuable country. Had established 
several ports, and laid the foundation of more than one 
settlement there. ‘“ Peoria, Kaskaskia and Cahokia are to 
this day monuments of La Salle’s labors; for, th.nugh he 
had founded neither of them (unless Peoria, which was built 
nearly upon the site of I°ort Creyecceur), it was by those he 
led into the west that these places were peopled and eiyil- 
ized. He was, if not the discoverer, the first settler of the 
Mississippi Valley, and as such deserves to be known and 
honored.””* 

The French early improved the opening made for them, 
and before 1693, the Reverend Father Gravier began a 
mission among the Illinois, and became the founder of Was- 
kaskia. For some time it was merely a missionary station, 
and the inhabitants of the village consisted entirely of 
natives; it being one of three such villages, the other two 
being Cahokia and Peoria. This we learn from a letter 
written by Father Gabriel Marest, dated “Aux Caseaskias, 
Autrement dit de l'Immaculee concepcion de la Sainte 
Vierge, je 9 Novembre, 1712.” In this letter, the writer 
tells us that Gravier must be regarded as the founder of the 
IHinois mi sions. Soon after the founding of Kaskaskia, the 
missionary, Pinet, gathered a flock at Cahokia,t while 
Peoria arose near the remains of Fort Crevecceur } 

An unsuccessful attempt was also made to found a colony 
on the Ohio. It failed in consequence of sickness.§ 

In the north, De La Motte Cadillac, in June, 1701, laid 
the foundation of Fort Poutchartrain, on the strait, de De- 
troit),|] while in the southwest efforts were making to realize 
the dreams of La Salle. The leader in the last named en- 
terprise was Lemoine D'Iberville, a Canadian officer, who 
from 1694 to 1697 distinguished himself not a little by 
battles and conquests among the ivebergs of the “ Baye 
D'Udson or Hudson Bay.” 

The post at Vincennes, on the Oubache river, (pronounced 
Wa-ba, meaning summer cloud moving swiftly), was estab- 
lished in 1702. It is quite probable that on Ja Salle’s last 
trip he established the stations at Kaskaskia and Cahokia. 
Until the year 1750, but little is known of the settlements 
in the northwest, as it was not until this time that the atten- 

~ The authorities in relation to La Salle are Hennepin: a narrative pub- 
lished in the name of Tonti, in 1697, but disclaimed by him (Charlevoix 
III, 363. Lettres Edifiantes. 

+ Bancroft, iii. 196. 

{There was an Old Peoria on the northwest shore of the lake of that 
name, ainile and a half above the outlet. From 1778 to 1796 the inhabi- 
tants left this for New Peoria, (Fort Clark) at the outlet. American 
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) Charlevoix, ii, 284. Le Detroit was the whole strait from Erie to 
IIuron. The first grants of land at Detroit, i ¢, Fort Pontchartrain, 
were made in 1707. 
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tion of the English was called to the oceupation of this por- 
tion of the new world, which they then supposed they 
owned. Vivier, a missionary among the Illinois, writing 
“ Aux Illinois,” six leagues from Fort Chartres, June 8th, 
1750, says: “ We haye here whites, negroes, and Indians, to 
say nothing of the cross-breeds. There are five French 
villages, and three villages of the natives within a space of 
twenty-one leagues, situated between the Mississippi and 
another river, called the Karkadiad, (Kaskaskia). In the 
five French villages are, perhaps, eleven hundred whites, 
three hundred blacks, and some sixty red slaves or savages. 
The three Ilinois towns do not contain more thau eight 
hundred souls all told* Most of the French till the soil. 
They raise wheat, cattle, pigs aud horses, and live like 
princes. Three times as much is produced as can be con- 
sumed, and great quantities of grain and flour are sent to 
New Orleans.” 

Again, in an epistle dated November 17th, 1750, Vivier 
says: ‘ For fifteen leagues above the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, one sees no dwellings * * * * New Orleans contains 
black, white and red, not more, T think, than twelve hun- 
dred persons. To this point come all kinds of lumber, 
brieks, salt-beef, tallow, tar, skins, and bear’s grease; and 
above all pork and flour from the Illinois, These things 
create some commerce, as forty vessels and more have come 
hither this year. Above New Orleans plantations are again 
met with; the most considerable is a colony of Germans, 
some ten leagues up the river. At point Coupee, thirty-five 
leagues above the German settlement, isa fort. Along here, 
within tive or six leagues, are not less than sixty habitations. 
Fifty leagues farther up is the Natehez post, where we have 
a garrison.” 

Father Marest, writing from the post at Vincennes, makes 
the same observation. Vivier also says, “ Some individuals 
dig lead near the surfaee, and supply the Indians and Can- 
ada. ‘Two Spaniards, now here, who claim to be adepts, 
say that our mines are like those of Mexico, and that if we 
would dig deeper we would find silver under the lead; at 
any rate the lead is execllent. There are also in this eoun- 
try, beyond doubt, copper mines, as from time to time, large 
pieees have been found in the streams.” + 

At the close of the year 1750, the French occupied in ad- 
dition to the lower Mississippi posts and those iu Ilinois, 
one at Du Quesne, one at the Maumee, in the eountry of the 
Miamis, and one at Sandusky, in what may be termed the 
Ohio Valley. Inthe northern part of the north-west, they 
had stations at St. Joseph’s on the St. Joseph’s of Lake 
Michigan, at Fort Pontchartrain (Detroit), at Michilli- 
mackinae or Massillimaciuac, Fox River of Green Bay, and 
at Sault Ste. Marie. The fondest dreams of La Salle were 
now fully realized. The French alone were possessors of 
this vast realm, basing their claim on discovery and settle- 
ment. Another nation, however, was now turning its 
attention to this extensive country, and learning of its 
wealth began to lay plans fur occupying it and for securing 
the great profits arising therefrom. 


® Lettres Ediffaniy: Paris, 1751), vii. 97-106. 
t+ Western Annals, 


The French, however, had another claim to this country, 
namely, the 


DISCOVERY OF TIE OITIO. 


The largest braneh of the Mississippi river from the east, 
known to the early French settlers as fa belle riviere, called 
“beautiful” river, was discovered by Robert Cavalier de 
La Salle, in 1669. While La Salle was at his trading-pozt 
ou the St. Lawrence, he found leisure to study nine Indian 
dialects, the chief of which was the Iroquois. While con- 
versing with some Seneeas, he learned of a river called the 
Ohio, which rose in their country and flowed to the sea. 

In this statement the Mississippi and its tributaries were 
considered as one stream. la Salle, believing as most of 
the French at that period did, that the great rivers flowing 
west emptied into the Sea of California, was anxious to em- 
bark in the enterprise of discovering a route across the 
continent. Ile repaired at once to Quebec to obtain the 
approval of the Governor and the Intendent, Talon. They 
issued letters patent, authorizing the enterprise, but made 
no provisions to defray the expenses. 

At this juncture the seminary St. Sulpice decided to send 
out missionaries in connection with the expedition, and La 
Salle offering to sell his improvements at La Chive to raise 
the money, the offer was accepted by the Superior, and two 
thousand eight hundred dollars were raised, with which La 
Salle purchased four canoes and, the uecessary supplies for 
the outfit. 

On the 6th of July, 1669, the party, numbering twenty- 
four persons, embarked in seven canoes on the St. Lawrence. 
Two additional canoes carried the Indian guides. 

In three days they were gliding over the bosom of Lake 
Ontario, Their guides conducted them direetly to the 
Seneca village on the bank of the Genesee, in the vicinity 
of the present city of Rochester, New York. Here they 
expected to procure guides to conduct theo to the Ohio, but 
in this they were disappointed. After waiting a month in 
the hope of gaining their object, they met an Indian from the 
Troquois colony, at the head of Lake Ontario, who assured 
them they could find guides, and offered to conduct them 
thence. On their way they passed the mouth of Niagara 
river, when they heard for the first time the distant thunder 
of the cataract. Arriving among the Iroquois they met 
with a friendly reception, and learned from a Shawnee 
prisoner that they could reach the Ohio in six weeks. De- 
lighted with the unexpeeted good fortune, they male ready 
to resume their journey, and as they were abcut to start they 
heard of the arrival of two Frenchmen in a neighboring 
yillage. One of them proved to be Louis Joliet, afterwards 
famous as an explorer in the west. He had been sent by 
the Canadian government to explore the copper mines on 
Lake Superior, but had failed and was on his way back to 
(uebee. 

On arriving at Lake Superior, they found, as La Salle 
had predicted, the Jesuit fathers, Marquette and Dablon, 
cecupying the field. After parting with the priests, La 
Salle went to the chief Iroquois village at Onondago, where 
he obtained guides and passing thence to a tributary of the 


Ohio south of Lake Erie, he descended the latter as far as 
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the falls of Louisville. Thus was the Ohio discovered by 
La Salle, the persevering and successful French explorer of 
the west in 1669, 

When Washington was sent out by the colony of Virginia 
in 1758, to demand of Gordeur de St. Pierre why the French 
had built a fort on the Monongahela, the haughty eom- 
mandant at Quebee replied: “ We elaim the country on the 
Ohio by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, and will not 
give it up to the English, Our orders are to make prisoners 
of every Englishman found trading in the Ohio valley.” 


ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


We have sketched the progress of French discovery in 
the valley of the Mississippi, The first travelers reached 
that river in 1673, and when the year 1759 broke in upon 
the father of waters and the great north-west, all was still 
except those little spots upon the prairies of Illinois and 
among the marshes of Louisiana. 

Volney, by conjecture, fixes the settlement of Vincennes 
about 1735.* Bishop Brute, of Indiana, speaks of a mis- 
sionary station there in 1700, and adds: ‘The friendly 
tribes and traders called to Canada for protection, and then 
M. De Vincennes came with a detachment, I think, of 
Carignan, and was killed 2 1735."> Bancroft says a mili- 
tary establishment was formed there in 1716, and in 17424 
settlement of herdsmen took place.{ In a petition of the 
old inhabitants at Vincennes, dated in November, 1793, we 
find the settlement spuken of as having been made before 
1742.§ And such is the general voice of tradition. On the 
other hand, Charlevoix, who records the death of Vincennes, 
which took place among the Chickasaws, in 17536, makes no 
mention of any post on the Wabash, or any missionary 
station there. Neither does he mark any upon his map, 
although he gives even the British forts upon the Tennessee 
and elsewhere. Such is the character of the proof relative 
to the settlement of Vineennes. 

Hennepin, in 1663-4, had heard of the ‘‘ Hohio.” The 
route from the lakes to the Mississippi, by the Wabash, was 
explored 1676,|| and in Hennepin’s volume of 1698, is a 
journal, said to be that sent by La Salle to Count Frontenac 
in 1682 or ’83, which mentions the route hy the Maumee { 
and Wabash as the most direct to the great western river. 

In 1749, when the English first began to think seriously 
of sending men into the west, the greater portions of the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota were yet under the dominion of the red men. 
The English knew, however, of the nature of the vast 
wealth of these wilds. 

In the year 1710, Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, had 
matured a plan and commenced movements, the object of 
which was to secure the country beyond the Alleghenis to 
the English crown, In Pennsylvania, also, Governor Keith 
and James Logan, Secretary of the Province from 1719 to 

® Volney’s View, p. 336. 

+ Butler's Kentucky. 

{ History U.S. iii, 346. 

2 American State Papers, xvi. 32. 

| Histoire General Des Voyages xiy., 758. 


€ Now called Miami. 
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1731, represented to the powers of England the necessity of 
taking steps to secure the western lands — Nothing, however, 
was done by the mother country, except to take certain 
diplomatic steps to secure the claim of Britain to this unex- 
plored wilderness, England nad from the outset claimed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ou the ground that the dis- 
covery and possession of the sea coast was a diseovery and 
possession of the country ; and as is well known, her grants 
tv Virginia, Connecticut, and other colonies, were through 
from “sea to sea.’ This was not all her claims; she had 
purchased from the Indiau tribes large tracts of land. This 
was also a strong argument. 

In the year 1684, Lord Howard, Governor of Virginia, 
held a treaty with the five nations at Albany. These were 
the great Northern Confederacy, and comprised at first the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. 
Afterward the Tuscaroras were taken into the confederacy, 
and it beeame known as the six nations. They came under 
the protection of the mother eountry, and again in 1701 they 
repeated the agreement. Another formal deed was drawr 
up and signed by the chiefs of the National Confederacy in 
1726, by which their lands were conveyed in trust to Eng- 
land, “to be protected and defended by his majesty, to and 
for the use of the grantors and their heirs.” The validity 
of this claim has often been disputed, but never suceessfully. 
In 1774, a purchase was made at Lancaster of certain lands 
within the “colony of Virginia,” for which the Indians 
received £200 in gold and a like sum in goods, with a 
promise that as settlemenis increased, more shonld be paid. 
The commissioners from Virginia at the treaty were Col. 
Thomas Lee and Col. William Beverly. 

As settlements extended, and the Indians segan to com- 
plain, the promise of further pay was called to mind, and 
Mr. Conrad Weiser was sent across the Alleghenies to Logs- 
town. In 1784,* Col. Lee and some Virginians aecom- 
panied him, with the intention of ascertaining the feclings 
of the Indians with regard to further settlements in the west, 
which Col. Lee and others were contemplating. The object 
of these proposed settlements was not the cultivation of the 
soil, but the monopoly of the Iudian trade. Accordingly 
after Weiser’s conference with the Indians at Logstown, 
which was favorable to their views, Thomas Lee, with 
twelve other Virginians, among whom were Lawrence and 
Augustine, brothers of George Washington, and also Mr. 
Hanbury, of London, formed an association whi h they 
called the “Ohio Company,” and in 1748 petitioned the 
king for a grant beyond the mountains. This petition was 
approved by the English government, and the government 
of Virginia was ordered to grant to the petitioners half a 
million of acres within the bounds of that colony beyond 
the Alleghenies, two hundred thousard of which were to he 
located at once. This portion was to he held for ten years 
free of quit-rent, provided the company would put there one 
hundred families within seven years, and build a fort suffi- 
cient to protect the settlement. The company accepted the 
proposition, and sent to London for a cargo suited to the 
Indian trade, which should arrive ia Nevember, 1749. 


* Plain Facts, pp. 40, 120. 
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Other companies were also formed about this time in Vir- 
ginia to colonize the west, On the 12th of June, 1749, a 
grant of $00,000 aercs trom the line of Canada, on the 
north and west, was made to the Loyal Company, and on 
the 29th of October, 1751, another of 10U,UU0 aeres to the 
Greenbriar Company. * 

The French were not blind all this time. They saw that 
if the British onee obtained a stronghold upon the Ohio, 
they might not only prevent their settlements upon it, but 
in time would eome to the lower posts, and so gain posscs- 
sion of the whole country. Upon the 10th of May, 1744, 
Vandreuil, the French governor, well knowing the conse- 
quences that must arise from allowing the English to build 
trading posts in the north-west, seized some of their frontier 
posts, to further seeure the elaims of the French to the 
Having these fears, and seeing the danger of the 
late movements of the British, Gallisoniere, then Governor 
of Canada, determined to place along the Ohio evidences of 
For 
that purpose he sent, in the summer of 1749, Lonis Celeron, 
with a party of soldiers, io place plates of lead, on which 
were written out the claims of the French, in the mounds 


west. 


the French claim to, and possession of, the country. 


and at the mouths of the rivers. These were heard of hy 
Willliam Trent, an Indian commissioner, sent out by Vir- 
cinia in 1752, to treat with and conciliate the Indians, 
while upon the Ohio, and mentioned in his journal. One of 
these plates was found with the inscription partly defaced. 
Lt bears date August 16th, 1749, and a cups of the inserip- 
tion, with particular aceount, was sent by De Witt Clinton 
to the American Antiquarian Society, among whose journals 
it may now be found, These measures did not, however, 
deter the English from going on with their explorations. 

In February, 1791, Christoph -r Gi-t was sent by the 
Ohio Company to examine its lands. He went toa village 
of the Twigtwees, on the Miami, about 150 miles above its 
mouth. Frem there he went down the Ohio River nearly 
to the falls, at the present city of Louisville, and in Novem- 
ber he commenced a survey of the company’s lands. In 
1751, General Andrew Lewis commenced some surveys in 
the Greenbrier country, on behalf of the company already 
mentioned. Meanwhile the French were busy in preparing 
Th Woe 
having heard of the trading houses ou the Miami River, 
they, assisted hy the O.tawas and Chippewas, attacked it, 
and, after a severe battle, in which fourteen of the natives 
were killed and others wounded, captured the garrison. 


their forts for defence, and iu opening rvads. 


The traders were carried away to Canada, and one account 
says several were burned. 
called by the English writers Pickuwillany. A inemorial 
of the king's ministers relrs to it as “ Pickawellanes, in the 
eentre of the territory between Ohio and the Wabash.” 
This was the first bloo] shed between the French and 
English, and oceurred near the present city of Piqua, Ohiv. 
The English were determined on their part to purchase a 
title from the Tudians of lands which they wished to oeeupy, 
and in the springef 1752, Messrs. Pry,¢ Lomax aud Pat on 


This fort, or trading house was 


TTRevised 8 amre- of Vir rinks 
+ Afterwards Common toe-in-ehief over Washingt, ut lie commenec- 
meut of the Crenea War of t77o. 


were sent from Virginia to hold a conference with the 
natives at Logstown, to learn what they objected to in the 
treaty at Lancaster, and to settle all difficulties. On the 
9th of June the eommissioners met the red men at Logs- 
town. This was a village seventeen miles helow Pittsburgh, 
upon the north side of the Ohio. Here had been a trading 
post for many years, but it was abandoned by the Indians 
in 1759. At first the Indians declined to recognize the 
treaty of Lancaster, but the commissioners taking aside 
Moutour, the interpreter, who was a son of the famous 
Catherine Montour, and a chicf among the six nations, 
being three-fourths of Tndian blood, through his influence 
an agreement was cflected, and) upon the 13th of June they 
all united in sisning a decd, confirming the Lancaster treaty 
in its fullest extent. 
were trying to out-manenyer each ccher, aud were professing 
tobeat peace. The English generally outwitted the Indians, 
and secured themselves, as they thought, by theie polite 
conduct. But the French, in this asin all cases, proved that 
they knew best how to manage the natives. While these 
measures were taken, another treaty with the wild men of 
the debatable land was also in contemplation, Aud in Sep- 
tember, 1753, William Fairfax met their deputies at Win- 
In the 
month following, however, a more satisfact. ry interview took 
place at Carlisle, between the representatives of the Troquois, 
Delawares, Shawnees, Twigtwees, an] Wyandots, and the 
commissioners of Pennsylvania, Richard Peters, Isaac Norris, 
and Benjamin Franklia. Soon after this, no satisfaction 
being obtained [rom the Ohio, cither as to the force, positior, 
or purposes of the Freneh, Robert Dinwiddie, then Governcr 


Meanwhile the powers beyond the seas 


chester, Virginia, where he concluded a treaty. 


of Virginia, determined to send to them another messenger, 
and learn if possible their intentions. For this purpose he 
scleeted a young surveyor, who, at the aze of nineteen hal 
attained the rank of major, and whose previous life had 
inured him to hardships aud woodlam! ways; while his 
courage, cool judgment, and firm will, all fitted him farsueh 
a mission. This personage was no other than the iMustrious 
George Washington, whe then held cousilerable interest in 
western lands. Ile was twenty-one years oll at the time of 
the appointment.* Taking Gist as a guide, the two, avcon:- 
panied by four servitors, set out on their perilous march. 
They left Will’s Creck, where Cumberland now is, on the 
15th ef November, and on the 22d reached the Monongahely, 
about ten wiles above the fk. From there they went t> 
Logstown, where Washington had a long conference wita 
the chiefs of the six nations. 
of the French, and als that they had determined not to come 
down the river until the following spring. The Ludians were 
non-eonnnittal, they deeming a neutral position the safest. 
Waehington, finding nothing coull be done, went on to Ve- 
nango, an old Ladian town at the mouth of the French 
Creek. Ifere the French hala fort called Port Machault. 
On the 1th of D-csmber he reached the fort at the head of 
French Creek. [ere he delivere:| Gevernor Dinwiddic’> 
letter, reecived his answer, and upon the 16th set ont upon 


Here he learned the positica 


his return journey with no one bat Gist, his cri le, and a few 


: 3Sparks’ Washin sion, Vel. i, pp. deo-div. 
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Indians, who still remained true to him, They reached home 
in safety on the 6th of January, 1754, From the letter of 
St. Pierre, Commander of the French fort, sent by Washing- 
ton to Governor Dinwiddie, it was perfcctly elear that the 
French would not yield the West without astruggle. Active 
preparations were at once made in all the English colonies 
for the coming conflict, while the French finished their fort 
at Venango and strengthened their lines of fortifications to 
be in readiness. ‘The Old Domiuion was alive, Virginia 
was the center of great activities. Volunteers were called 
for, and from neighboring colonies men rallied to the eonflict, 
and everywhere along the Potomae men were enlisting under 
Governor’s proclamation,—which promised two hundred 
thousand acrcs on the Ohio. Along th's river they were 
gathering as far as Will's Creek, and far beyond this point, 
whither Trent had evome for a-sistance, for his little band of 
forty-one men, who were working away in hunger and want, 
to fortify that point at the fork of the Ohio, to which both 
parties were looking with deep interest. The first. birds of 
spring filled the forest with their songs, The swift river 
rolled by the Allegheny hillsides, swollen by the melting 
snows of spring and April showers. The leaves were appear- 
ing, a few Indian Scouts were seen, but no enemy scemed 
near at hand, and all was so quict that Frazier, an old In- 
dian trader, who had been left by Trent in command of the 
new furt, ventured to his home at the mouth of Turtle Creek, 
ten miles upthe Mmongahela, But though all was so quiet 
in that wilderness, keen eyes had seen the low entrenchment 
that was rising at the fork, and swift fect had borne the news 
of it up the valley, and on the morning of the 17th of April, 
Ensign Ward, who then had charge of it, saw upon the 
Allegheny a sight that made his heart sink ;—sixty batteaux 
and three hundred eanoes, filled with men, and laden deep 
with cannon and stores. The fort was ealled on to surren- 
der: by the advice of the Half-King, Ward tricd to evade 
the act, but it would not do, Contreceur, with a thousand 
men about him, said ‘ Evaenate,’ and the ensign dared not 
refuse. That evening he supped with his eaptor, and the 
next day was bowed off by the Frenchman, and, with his 
men and tools, marehed up the Monongahela.” The Freneh 
and Indian war had begun. The treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
in 1748, had left the boundaries between the French and 
English possessions unsettled, and the events already narra- 
ted show that the French were determined to hold the coun- 
try watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries: while the 
Euglish laid claim to the country by virtue of the diseoveries 
by the Cabots, and claimed all the country from New Found- 
land to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
first decisive blow had been struck, and the first attempt of 
the English, through the Ohio Company, to occupy these 
lands had resulted dizastrously to them, The French and 
Indians immediately completed the fortifications begun at 
the fork, which they had so easily captured, and when com- 
pleted gave to the fort the name of Du Quesne. Washing- 
ton was at Will’s Creck, when the news of the capture of the 
fort arrived. He at once departed to reeapture it. On his 
way he entrenched himself at a place called the “ Meadows,” 
where he erected a fort called by him Fort Necessity. From 
18 


there he surprised and captured a force of Freneh and Indi- 
ans marching against him, but was soon after attacked by a 
much superior force, and was obliged to yield on the morn- 
ing of July 4th. He was allowed to return to Virginia. 

The English Government immediately planned for cam- 
paigns, one against Fort Du Quesne, one against Nova Seo- 
tia, one against Fort Niagara, and one against Crown Point. 
These oeeurred during 1755-6, and were not successful in 
driving the French from their possessions. The expedition 
against Fort Du Quesne was led by the famous Braddock, 
who, refucing to listen to the advice of Washington and those 
acquainted with Indian warfare, snffered an inglorious de- 
feat. This oecurred on the morning of July 9th, and is gen- 
erally known as the battle of Monongahela or “ Braddock’s 
defeat.’ The war eontinued through various vicissitudes 
through the years 1756-7, when, at the commencement of 
1758, in accordance with the plans of William Pitt, then 
secretary of state, afterwards Lord Chatham, zetive prepa- 
rations were made to carry on the war. Three expeditions 
were planned for this year: one under General Amherst, 
against Louisburg; another under Abercrombie, against 
Fort Ticonderoga; and a third under General Forbes, against 
Fort Du Qnesne. On the 26th of July, Louisburg surren- 
dered after a desperate resistanee of more than forty days, 
and the eastern part of the Canadian possessious fell into the 
hands of the British. Abercrombie captured Fort Fronte- 
nac, and when the expedition against Fort Du Quesne, of 
which Washington had the active command, arrived there, 
it was found in flames an] deserted. The English at onec 
took possession, rebuilt the fort, and in honor of their illus- 
trious statesman, changed the name to Fort Pitt. 

The great object of the eampaign of 175%, was the redue- 
tion of Canada, General Wolfe was to lay siege to Quebee ; 
Amherst was to rednee Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and 
General Prideanx was to capture Niagara. This latter place 
was taken in July, but the gallant Prideaux lost his life. 
Amherst captured Ticonderoga and Crown Point, without a 
blow; and Wolfe, af.er making the memorable ascent to the 
plains of Abraham, on September 13th, dufeated Montealm, 
and on the 18th the eity capitulated. In this engagement, 
Montealm and Wolfe both lost their lives. De Levi, Mont- 
calm’s successor, marched t) Sillery, three miles above the 
city, with the purpose of defeating the English, and there, 
on the 28th of the following April, was fought one of the 
bloodicst battles of the French and Indian war. It resulted 
in the defeat of the French, and the fall of the eity of Mon- 
treal. The Governor signed a capitulation by which the 
whole of Canada was surrendered to the English. This 
practically coneluded the war, but it was not until 1763 
that the treatics of peace between Franee and England 
were signed. This was done on the 10th of February of that 
year, and under its provisions all the eountry east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ibervill river in Louisiana, were 
ceded to England. At the same time, Spain eeded Florida 
to Great Britain. 

On the 13th September, 1760, Major Robert Rogers was 
sent from Montreal to take charge of Detroit, the only re- 
maining French post in the territory. He arrived there on 
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the 9th of November, and summoned the place to surrender. 
At first the commander of the post, Beletre, refused, but on 
the 29th, hearing of the continued defeat of the French army, 
surrendered. The North-west Territory was now cntircly 
under the English rule. In 1762, France, by a sceret treaty, 
ceded Lonisiana to Spain, to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the English, who were becoming masters of the entire 
West. The next year the treaty of Paris, signed at Fon- 
tainblean, gave to the Fnglish the dominion in question. 
Twenty years after, by the treaty of peace between the Unite 
States and England, that part of Canada lying south and 
west of the great lakes, comprising a large territory, was 
acknowledged to be a portion of the United States. In 
1803 Louisiana was eeded by Spain back to France, and by 
Franee sold to the United States. By the treaty of Paris, 
the regions east of the Mississippi, including all these and 
other towns of the north-west, were given over to England ; 
but they do not appear to have been taken possession of until 
1765, when Captain Stirling, in the name of the Majesty in 
England, established bimself at Fort Chartres, bearing with 
him the proclamation of General Gage, dated December 
30th, 1764, which promised religions freedom to all Catho- 
lies who worshiped here and the right to leave the country 
with their effeets if they wished, or to remain with the priy- 
ileges of Englishmen. During the years 177 .nd 1776, by 
the operations of land eompanics and the perseverance of 
individuals, several settlements were firmly established be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Ohio river, and western land 
speculators were busy in Hlinois and on the Wabash. Ata 
council held in Kaskaskia, on July Sth, 1775, an association 
of Enelish traders, calling themselves the “ Winois Land 
Company,” obtained from the chiefs of the Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia, and Peoria tribes two large tracts of land lying on the 
east side of the Mississippi river south of the Illinois. In 
1775 a merchant from the Illinois country, named Viviat, 
eame to Post Vincennes as the agent of the association called 
the “ Wabash Land Company.” On the sth of October he 
obtained from eleven Pianke-haw chiefs a deed for 37,497, 
G00 aeres of land. This dved was signed by the grantors, 
attested by a number of the inhabitants of Vincennes, and 
afterward recorded in the office of a Notary Public at Kas- 
kaskia. This and other land companies hail extensive 
schemes for the eolonization of the West; but all were trus- 
trated by the breaking out of the Revolutionary war. On 
the 20th of April, 1780, the two companies named eonsoli- 
date] under the name of the “ United Hiinvis and Wabash 
Land Company ;” they afterwards made strenuous efforts to 
have these grants sanctioned hy Congress, but all siznally 
failed. When the war of the Revolution eommenecd, Ken- 
tucky was an unorganized country, though there were several 
settlements within her borders. 

In Jlutchins’ Topography of Virginia, it is stated thet at 
that time Kaska-kia contained SU houses, and nearly 1,()) 
white and black inhabitants, the whites being a little the 
more numerous, Cahokia containcd fifty houscs, 300 white 
inhabitants, and 80 negroes. There were east of the Missis- 
sippi river, about the year 1771—when these observations 


“a 


were made— 300 white men capable of bearing arms, and 


235 negroes.” From 1775 until the expedition of Clark, 
nothing is recorded and nothing known of these settlements, 
save what is contained in a report made by a committee to 
Congress in June, 1778. From it the following extract is 
made: “ Near the mouth of the river Kaskaskia, there is a 
village which appears to have contained nearly eighty fam- 
ilies from the beginning of the late Revolution; there are 
twelve families at a small village at La Prairie Du Rochers, 
and nearly fifty families at the Cahokia village. There are 
also four or five families at Fort Chartres and St. Philip's, 
which is five miles farther up the river.” St. Louis had been 
settled in I°ebruary, 1764, and at this time eontained, inelu- 
ding its neighboring towns, over six hundred white and one 
hundred and fifty negroes. It must be remembered that all 
the eountry west of the Mississippi was under French rule, 
and remained so until eeded back to Spain, its original owner, 
who afterwards sold it and the country inelnding New Or- 
leans to the Uuited States. At Detroit, there were, accord- 
ing to Captain Carver, who was in the north-west from 1768 
to 1776, more than one hundred houses, and the river was 
settled for more than twenty miles, althongh poorly cultiva- 
ted, the people being engaged in the Indian trade. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, the British held 
every post uf importanee in the West. Kentucky was 
formed as a eomponent part of Virginia, and the sturdy 
pioneers of the West, alive to their interests, and recog- 
nizing the great benefits of obtaining the control of the 
trade in this part of the New World, held steadily to their 
purposes, and those within the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky proceeded to exerci-e their civil privileges of cleeting 
John Todd and Richard Gallaway burgesscs, to represent 
them in the assembly of the present state. The ehicf spirit 
in this far-ont colony, who hail represented her the year 
previous east of the mountains, was now meditating 8 move 
of unequalled boldness. Hle had been watching the moye- 
ments of the British throughout the north-west, and nnder- 
stood their whole plan. He saw it was through their 
possession of the post at Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and 
other places, which would give them easy acevss to the vari- 
ous Indian tribes in the north-west, that the Dritish intended 
to penetrate the country from the north and south, and 
annihilate the frontier fortresses. This moving, energetie 
man was Colonel, afterwards General George Rodgers Clark. 
lle knew that the Indians were not unanimously in accord 
with the English, and he was convinced that, could the 
British be defeated and expelled from the north-west, the 
natives might be easily awed into neutrality; by spies sent for 
the purpose, he satisfied himself that the enterprise against 
the Hlinois settlements might easily succeed. Patrick Henry 
was Governor of Virginia, and at onee entered heartily into 
Clark’s plans. The same plan ha/l before been agitated in 
the Colonial Assemblies; but there was no one until Clark 
came who was sufficiently acquainted with the condition of 
affairs at the seene of action to be able to guide them, 

Clark, having satisticd the Virginia leaders of the feasibility 
of his plan, received on the second of January two sets of 
instructions: one secret, the other open. The latter anthoriz- 
ed him to proceed to enlist seven companies to go to Ken- 
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tucky, subject to his orders, and to scrve three mouths from 
their arrival in the west. The secret order authorizcd him 
to arm the troops, to procure his powder and lead of General 
Hand, at Pittsburg, and to proceed at once to subjugate the 
country. 

With these instructions Clark repaired to Pittsburg, choos- 
ing rather to raise his men west of the mountains, Here he 
raised three companies and several private volunteers. 
Clark at length commenced his descent of the Ohio, which 
he navigated as far as the falls, where he took possession of 
and fortified Corn Island, between the present sites of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and New Albany, Indiana, Remains of 
this fortification may yet be found. At this place he ap- 
pointed Col. Bownian to meet him with such recruits as had 
reached Kentucky hy the southern route. Ifere he an- 
nouneed to the men their real destination. On the 24th of 
June he embarked on the river, his destination being Fort 
Massac or Massacre, and then marched dircet to Kaskaskia. 
The march was accomplished and the town reached on the 
evening of July 4. He captured the fort near the village, 
and svon after the village itself, by surprise, without the 
Joss of a single man or killing any of the enemy. Clark 
told the natives that they were at perfect liberty to worship 
as they pleased, and to take whichever side of the conflict 
they would, and he would protect them from any barbarity 
from British or Indian foes. This had the desired ‘effect: 
and the inhabitants at onee swore allegiance to the Ameri- 
ean arms, and when Clark desired to go to Cahokia on the 
Gh of July, they aceompanied him, and through their in- 
fluence the inhabitants of the place surrendered. Thus two 
important posts in THinois passed from the hands of the Eng- 
lih into the possession of Virginia. During the year 
11779) the famous “ Land Laws” of Virginia were passed. 
The passuge of these laws was of more consequence to the 
pioneers of Kentucky and the north-west than the gaining 
of a few Indian conflicts. Thcse grants confirmed in the 
niin all grants made, aud guaranteed to actual settlers their 
rights and privileges. 

After providing for the settlers, the laws provided for sell- 
ing the balance of the public Jands at forty cents per ecre. 
To carry the Land Laws into effect, the Legislature sent 
four Virginians westward to attend to the various claims 
over many of which great confusion prevailed concerning 
their validity vote.* These gentlemen opencd their court on 
October, 13, 1779, at St. Asaphs, and continued until Apuil 
96, 1780, when they adjourned, having decided three thou- 
sand claims. They were suceceded by the suryeyor,—George 
May, who assumed the dutics on the 10th day of the mouth 
whose name he bore. With the opening of the next year 
(1781) the troubles concerning the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi commenced. The Government of Spain exacted sueh 
measures in relation to its trade as to cause the overtures 
made to the United States to be rejected. The American 
Government considered they had a right to navigate its 
channel. To enforce their claims, a fort was erceted below 
the mouth of the Ohio on the Kentucky side of the river. 


* Butler’s Kentucky. 
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The settlements in Kentucky were being rapidly filled by 
emigrants. It was during this year that the first seminary 
of learning was established in the West iu this young and 
enterprising commonwealth. 

The settlers did not look upon the building of the fort in 

a friendly manner as it aroused the hostility of the Indians. 
Spain had beeu friendly to the colonies during their struggle 
for independence, and though for a while this friendship ap 
peared in danger from the refusal of the free navigation of 
the river, yet it was finally scttled to the satisfaction of both 
nations, The winter of 1779-80 was one of the most unusu- 
-ally severe ones ever experienced in the West. The Indians 
always refered to it as the “Great Cold.” Numbers of wild 
animals perished, and not a few pioneers lost their lives. 
The following summer a party of Canadians and Indians, 
attacked St. Louis, and attempted to take possesion of it in 
consequence of the friendly disposition of Spain to the revolt- 
ing colonies. They met with such a determined resistance 
on the part of the inhabitants, even the women taking part 
in the battle, that they were compelled to abandon the eon- 
test. They also made an attack on the settlements in Ken- 
tucky, but, becoming alarmed in some unaccountable man- 
ner, they tled the country in great haste. About this time 
arose the questicn in the Colonial Congress eoncerning the 
western lands claimed by Virginia, New York, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The agitation concerning this su- 
ject finally led New York, on the 19th of February, 1780, to 
pass a law giving to the delegates of that State in Congress 
the power to cede her western lands for the benefit of the 
United States. This law was Jaid before Congress during 
the next month, but no steps were taken concerning it until 
September 6th, when a resolution passed that body calling 
upon the states claiming western lands to release their claims 
in favor of the whole body. This basis formed the Union, 
aud was the first after all of those legislative measures, 
which resulted in the creation of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
linois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesvta, ti Deeembcrof 
the same ycar, the plan of conquering Detroitagain arose. The 
conquest wight easily have been cifeeted by Clark, had the 
necessary aid been furnished him. Nothing decisive was 
done, yet the heads of the Government knew that the safety 
of the North-West from British invasion lay in the capture 
and retention of that important post, the only uneconquered 
one in the territory. 

Before the close of the year, Kentucky was divided into 
the countics of Lincoln, Fayette, and Jefferson, and the act 
establishirg the town of Louisville was passed, Virginia in 
accordance with the resolution of Congress, on the 2 day 
of January, 1781, agreed to yield her western lands to the 
United States upon certain conditions, which Congress would 
not accede to,* and the Act of Cession, on the part of the Old 
Dominion, failed, nor was anything farther done until 1783. 
During all that time the colonics were busily engaged in the 
struggle with the mother eountry, and in consequence thereof 
but little heed was given to the western settlements. Upon 
the 16th of April, 1781, the first birth north of the Ohio 
River of American parentage occurred, being that of Mary 
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Heckewelder, daughter of the widely known Moravian Mis- 
sionary, whose band of Christian Indians suffered in after 
years a horrible massaere by the hands of the frontier settlers, 
who had been exasperated by the murder of several of their 
heighbors, and in their rage committed, without regard to 
humanity, a deed which forever afterwards cast a shade of 
shame upon their lives, For this and kindred outrages on 
tho part of the whites, the Indians committed many deeds of 
eruelty which darken the years of 1781 and 1752 in the his- 
tory of the North-west. During the year 1782 a number of 
battles among the Indians and fronticrsmen occurred, and 
between the Moravian Indians and the Wyandots. In these, 
horrible aets of cruelty were practiced on the captives, many 
of such dark deeds transpiring under the leadership of fron- 
tier outlaws. These occurred chiefly in the Ohio Valleys. 
Contemporary with them were several engagements in Ken- 
tucky, in which the famous Daniel Boone engaged, and who, 
often by his skill and knowledge of Indian warfare, saved 
the outposts from crucl destrnetion. By the close of the 
year vietory had perched upon the American banner, 
and on the 80th of November, provisional articles of 
peace had becn arranged between the Commissioners of 
England and her ureonquerable colonies; Cornwallis had 
been defeated on the 19th of October preceding, and the lib- 
erty of America was assured. On the 19.h of April follow- 
ing, the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, peace was 
proclaimed to the Army of the United States, and on the dd 
of the next September, the definite treaty which ended our 
revolutionary struggle was concluded. By the terms of that 
treaty, the boundaries of the West were as follows: On the 
north the line was to extend along the centre of the Great 
Lakes; from the western point of Lake Superior to Long 
Lake, thenee to the Lake of the Woods; thence to the head of 
the Mississippi River; down its center to the dist paralle] of 
latitude, then on that Hine east to the head of the Appalach- 
icola River; down its center to its junction with the Flint ; 
thenee straight to the head of St. Mary’s River, and thene: 
down along its center to the Atlantic Occan, 

Following the ecssation of hostilities with England, several 
posts were still occupied by the British in the North and 


West. Among thicse was Detroit, still in the hands of the 
enemy. Numerous engagements with the Indians through- 


out Ohio and Indiana oecurred, upon whese lands adyentur- 
ous whites would settle ere the title had been acquired by the 
proper treaty. To remedy this evil, Congress appointed 
Commissioners to treat with the natives and purehase their 
lands, and prohibited the settlement of the territory until 
this could he done. Before the close of the year another 
attempt was made to capture Detroit, which was, however, 
not pushed, and Virginia, no longer feeling the intercst in 
the North-west she had formerly done, withdrew her troops, 
having on the 20th of December preceding, authorized the 
whole of her possessions to be deeded to the United States. 
This was done on the Ist of March following, and the North- 
west Territory passed from the control of the Old Dominion, 
To General Clark and his soldiers, however, she gavea tract 
of one hundred and fifty thousand acres of land, to be situ- 
ated anywhere north of the Ohio wherever they ehose to 


locate them. They selected the region opposite the falls of 
the Ohio, where is now the village of Clarksville, about mid- 
way between the cities of New Albany and Jeffersonville, 
Tudiana. 

While the frontier remained thus, and General Haldi- 
mand at Detroit refused to evacuate, alleging that he had no 
orders from his king to do so, settlers were rapidly gather- 
ing about theinland forts. In the spring of 1v*4, Pittsburg 
was regularly laid out, and from the journal of Arthur Lee, 
who passed through the town soon after on his way to the 
Indiau council at Fort McIntosh, we suppose it was not very 
prepossessing in appearance. He says, “ Pittsburg is in- 
habited almost entirely by Scots and Irish, who live in paltry 
log houses, and are as dirty as if in the North of Ireland, or 
even Scotland. There isa great deal of trade carried on, 
the goods being brought at the vast expense of forty-five 
shillings per hundred Ibs. from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
They take in the shops flour, wheat, skins and money. There 
are in the town, fuur attorneys, two doctors, and not a priest 
of any persuasion, nor ehurch nor chapel.” 

Kentucky at this time contained thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and was beginning to discuss measures for a separation 
from Virginia. A land office was opened at Louisville, and 
measures were adopted to take defensive preeaution against 
the Indians, who were yet, insome in-tances, incited to dveds 
of violence by the British. Before the close of this year, 
1784, the military claimants of land began to occupy them, 
although no entries were recorded until 1787. The Indian 
title to the Northwest was not yet extinguished, they held 
large tracts cf lands, and in order to prevent bloodshed Con- 
gress adopted means for treaties with the original owners 
and provided for the surveys of the lands gained thereby, as 
well as for those north of the Ohio, now in its possession. 
On January 51, 1786, a treaty was made with the Waba-h 
Indians. The treaty of Fort Stanwix had been made ia 
1781, that at Fort MeIntosh in 1785, and through theso 
yast tracts cf land were gained. The Wabash Indians, how- 
ever, afterwards refused to comply with the provisions 1 
the treaty male with them, and in order to compel their 
adherence to its provisions, force was used, 

During the year 17%6, the free navigation of the Mis 
sissippi came up in Congress, and cansed various disenssivns, 
which resulted in no definite action, only serving to excite 
speculation in regard to the Western lands. Congress had 
promised bounties of land to the soldiers of the Revolution, 
but owing to the unscttled condition of affairs along the 
Mississippi respeeting its navigation, and the trade of the 
Northwest, that body, had in 1783 deelared its inability to 
fulfill these promises until a treaty could be eoneluded he- 
tween the two governments. Bvfore the elose of the year, 
173u, however, it was able, throngh the treaties with the 
Indians, to allow some grants and settlements thereon, and 
on the 14th of September Connecticut ceded to the gencral 
government the tract of lund known as the “ Connceticut 
Reserve,” and before the close of the year a large tract of 
land was sold to a company, who at once took measures to 
settle it. By the provisions of this grant, the company were to 


pay the United States one dollar per acre, subject to a de- 
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duction ofone-third for bad lands and other contingencies, 
they received 750,000 acres bounded on thesonth by the 
Ohio, on the east by the Seventh range of townships, on the 
west by the Sixteenth range, and on the north by a line so 
drawn as to make the grant complete without the reservation. 
In addition to this Congress afterward granted 100,000 acres 
to actual settlers, and 214,285 acres as army bonnties under 
the resolutions of 1789 and 1790. While Dr. Cutler, one of 
the agents of the company, was pressing its claims before 
Congress, that body was bringing into form an ordinance 
for the political and social organization of this Territory. 
When the cession was made by Virginia, 1784, a plan was 
offered, but rejected. A motion had been made to strike from 
the proposed plan the prohibition of slavery, which prevail- 
ed. The plan was then discussed and altered, and finally 
passed unanimously, with the exception of South Carolina. 
By this proposition the Territory was to have been divided 
into ten States by parallels and meridian lines. There were, 
however, serious objections to this plan ; the root of the diffi- 
culty was in ‘the resolution of Congress passed in October, 
1780, which fixed the boundarics of the ceded lands to be 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles square. 
These resolutions being presented to the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts they desired a change, and in July 
1786, the subjeet was taken up in Congress and changed to 
favor a division into not more than five S.ates, and not less 
than three; this was approved by the Legislature of Virginia. 
The subject was again taken up by Congress in 1786, and 
discussed throughout that ycar, and until July 1787 when 
the famous “ compact of 1787” was passed, and the founda- 
tion of the government of the Northwest laid. This compact 
is fully discussed and explained in the sketch on Ilinois in 
this book, and to it the reader is referred. The passage of this 
act and the grant to the New England Company was soon 
followed by an application to the Government by John Cleves 
Symmes, of New Jersey, fora grant of land between the 
Miamis. This gentleman had visited these lands soon after 
the treaty of 1786, and being greatly pleased with them, 
offered similar terms to those given to the New England 
Company. The petition was referred to the Treasury Board 
with power toact, and a contract was concluded the follow- 
ing year. During the autumn the directors of the New 
England Company were preparing to occupy their grant 
the following spring, and upon the 23d of November made 
arrangements for a party of forty-seven men, uuder the 
superintendeney of General Rufus Putnam, to set forward, 
Six boat-builders were to leave at once, and on the first of 
January the surveyors and their assistants, twenty-six in 
number, were to mect at Lfartford and proceed on their 
journey westward, the remainder to follow as soon as possi- 
ble. Congress in the meantime, upon the 2d of October, 
had ordered seven hundred troops for defense of the western 
settlers, and to prevent unauthorized intrusions, and two 
days later appointed Arthur St. Clair Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of the Northwest. 
AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 

The civil organization of the Northwest Territory was 

now complete, and notwithstanding the uncertainty of In- 
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dian affairs, settlers from the east hegan to come into the 
country rapidly. The New England Company sent their 
men during the winter of 1787-8, pressing on over the Alle- 
ghenies by the old Indian path which had been opened into 
Braddoek's road, and which has since been made a national 
turnpike from Cumberland, westward. Throngh the weary 
winter days they toiled on, and by April were all gathered 
on the Youghiogheny, where boats hal been bnilt, and a 
onee started for the Muskingum. Here they arrived on the 
Tth of that month, and unless the Morayian missionaries be 
regarded as the pioneers of Ohio, this little band can justly 
claim that honor. 

General St. Clair, the appointed Governor of the North 
west not having yet arrived, a set of laws were passed, writ- 
ten out, and published by being nailed toa tree in the 
embryo town, and Jonathan Meigs appointed to administer 
them. Washington in writing of this, the first American 
settlement in the Northwest said: ‘No colony in America 
was ever settled under such favorable auspices as that which 
has just commenced at Muskingum. I know many of its set- 
tlers personally, and there were never men hetter calculated 
to promote the welfare of such a community.” On the 2d 
of July a meeting of the directors and agents was held on 
the hanks of the Muskingum, ‘for the purpo'e of naming 
the new born city and its squares.” As yet the scttlement 
was known as the “ Muskingum,” but was afterwards changed 
to the name, Marietta, in honor of Maric Antoinette. 
Two days after, an oration was delivered by James M. Var- 
num, who with S. H. Parsons and John Armstrong had been 
appointed to the judicial bench of the territory on the 16th 
of October 1787. On July 9, Governor &t. Clair arrived, 
and the colony hegan to assume form. The act of 1757 pro- 
vided two distinct grades of government for the Northwest, 
under the first of which the whoie power was invested in the 
hands of a governor and three district judges. This was 
immediately formed on the governor's arrival, and the first 
laws of the colony passed on the 25th of July: these provid 
ed for the organization of the militia, and on the next day 
appeared the Governor's proclamation, erecting all that 
country that had been ceded by the Indians east of the 
Scioto River iuto the county of Washington. From that 
time forward, notwithstanding the doubts yet existing as to 
the Indians, all Marietta prospered, and on the second of 
September the first court was held with imposing ceremonies. 

The emigration westward at this time was very great. 
The commander at Fort Harmer, at the mouth of the Musk- 
ingum reported four thousand five hundred persons as having 
passed that post between February and June 1788, many of 
whom wonld have purchased of the “ Associates,” as the 
New England Company was called, had they been ready to 
receive them. On the 26th of November 1787 Symmes 
issued a pamphlet stating the terms of his contract and the 
plan of sale he intended to adopt. In January 1788, Mat- 
thias Denman, of New Jersey, took an active intercst in 
Symmes’ purchase, and located among other tracts the sec- 
tions upon which Cincinnati has been built. Retaining one- 
third of this locality, he sold the other two-thirds to Robert 
Patterson and John Filson, and the three about August 
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commenced to lay out a town on the spot, which was desig- 
nated as being Licking River, to the mouth of which they 
proposed to have a road cut from Lexington; these settle- 
ments prospered Lut suffered greatly from the flood of 1789. 

On the 4th of March 1789, the Constitution of the United 
States went into operation, and on April 50th, George 
Washington was inaugurated President, and daring the next 
summer an Indian war was commenced by the tribes north 
of the Ohio. The President at first used pacific means, but 
these failing, he sent Gencral Harmer against the hostile 
tribes. He destroyed several villages, but was defeated in 
two battles, near the present city of Fort Wayne, Indiana 
From this time till the close of 1795, the principal events 
were the wars with the various Indian tribes. In 1796, 
General St. Clair was appointed in command, and marched 
against the Indians; bat while he was encamped on a stream, 
the St Mary, a branch of the Maumee, he was attacked and 
defeated with a loss of six hundred men. Gencral Wayne 
was then s:nt against the savages. In August, 1794, he met 
them near the rapids of the Maumee, and gained a complcte 
victory. This success, followed by vigorous measures, com- 
pellcd the Indians to sue for peace, and on the 30th of July, 
the following year, the treaty ef Greenville was signed Ly 
the principal chiefs, by which a large tract of country was 
eeded to the United States. Before proceeding in our nar- 
rative, we will pause to notice Fort Washington, erected in 
the early part of this war on the site of Cincinnati. Nearly 
all the great cities of the North-west, and indeed of the whole 
country, have had their nuclei in those rude pioneer strac- 
tures, known as forts or stockades. Thus Forts Dearborn, 


Washington, Ponchartrain, mark the criginal sites of the 
now proud cities of Chicago, Cineinnati and Detroit. So of 


most of the flourishing cities ca-t and west of the Mississippi. 
Fort Washington, erected by Doughty in 1790, was a rude 
bot highly interesting structure. [t was composed of a num- 
ber of strong'y-built hewed log cabins. Those designed for 
soldiers’ barracks were a story and a half high, while those 


composing the officers’ quarters were more imposing and more 
conveniently arranged and furnished. The whole was so 
placed as to forma hollow square, enclosing about an acre 
of ground, with a block honse at each of the four angles. 
Fort Washington was forsome time the headquarters of both 
the Civil and Military governments of the North-western 
Territory. Following the consummation of the treaty vari- 
ous gizantic Jand speculations were entercd into by different 
persons, who hoped to obtain from the Indians in Miehigan 
and northern Indiana, large tracts of lands. These were 
generally discovered in time to prevent the schemes from 
being carried out, and from involving the settlers in war. 
On October 27, 1795, the treaty between the United States 
and Spain was signed, whereby the free navigation of the 
Mississippi was secured. No sooner had the treaty of 1795 
been ratified than settlers began to pour rapidly into the 
west. The great event of the year 1796, was the occupation 
of that part of the North-west including Michigan, which 
was this year, under the provisions of the treaty, evacuated 
by the British forees. The United States owing to certain 
conditions, did not feel justified in addressing the authorities 


in Canada in relation to Detroit and other frontier posts. 
When at last the British anthorities were called upon to give 
them ap, they at once complied, and General Wayne who 
had done so inuch to preserve the frontier settlements, and 
who before the year's close, sickened and died near Erie, 
transferred his headquarters to the neighborhooil of the lakes, 
where a coanty named after him was furmed, which included 
the north-west of Ohio, all of Michigan, and the north-east 
of Indiana. During this same year settlements were formed 
at the present city of Chillicothe, along the Miami from 
Middletown to Piqua, while in the more distant West, settlers 
and speculators began to appear in great numbers. In Scep- 
tember the eity of Cleveland was laid out, and during the 
summer and autumn, Samuel Jaekson and Jonathan Sharp- 
less, erected the first manufactory of paper—the “ Redstone 
Paper Mills’’—in the West. St. Louis contained some 
seventy houses, and Detroit over three hundred, and along 
the river, contiguons to it, were more than three thousand 
inhabitants, mostly French Canadiaus, Indians and hall 
breeds, searcely any Americans venturing yet into that part 
of the North-west. The election of representatives for the 
territory had taken place, and on the 4th of Febrnary, 1799, 
they convened at Losantiville—now known a3 Cincinnati, 
having been named so by Goy. St. Clair, and considered the 
capital of the territory,—to nominate persons from whom the 
members of the Legislature were to be choscn in accordance 
with a previous ordinance. This nomination being made, 
the Assembly adjourned until the 16 h of the following * p- 
tember. From those named the President selected as mem- 
bers of the council, [Ienry Vandenburg, of Vincennes, Nobert 
Oliver, of Marietta, James Findley, and Jacob Burnett, of 
Cincinnati, and David Vance, of Vanceville. Ou the 16th 
of September, the Territorial Legi-lature met, and on the 
24h, the two honses were duly organized, Henry Vanden- 
burg being cleeted President of the Council. The message 
of Gov. St. Clair, was addressed to the Legislature S-ptem- 
ber 20th, and on October 15th. that body elected as a dele- 
gate to Congress, General Wm. Henry [arrison, who re- 
ecived eleven of the votes cast, being 2 majority of one over 
his opponent, Arthur St. Clair, son of General St. Clair. 
The whole number of acts passed at this sessign and approved 
by the Governor, were thirty-seven—eleven others were 
passed but reccived his veto. The most important of those 
passed related to the militia, to the administration, and t> 
taxation. On the 19th of December this protracted session 
of the first Legislature in the West closed, and on the 60th 
of December the President nominated Charles Willing Byrd, 
to the office of sceretary of the Territory, e/- Win. Tenry 
ITarrison, elected ty Congress. The Senate confirmed his 


nomination the next day. 


DIVISION OF THE NORTH-WEST TONRRITORY. 


The increased emigration to the north-west, and extent of 
the domain, made it very difficult to eoaduet the ordinary 
operations of government, and rendered the cflicient action 
of courts almost impossible ; to remedy this it was deemed 


Con- 


advisable to divide the territory for civil purposes. 
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gress, in 1800, appointed a committee to examine the ques- 
tion and report some means for its solution. 

This committce on the 3d of March reported: “In the 
western countries there had been but one court having cog- 
nizance of crimes, in five years, and the immunity which 
offenders experience attracts, as to an asylum, the most vile 
and abandoned criminals, and at the same time deters useful 
citizens from making settlements in such society. The 
extreme necessity of judiciary attention and assistance is 
experienced in civil as well as iu criminal cases. * * * * 
To remedy this evil it is expedient to the committee that a 
division of said territory into two distinct and separate 
governments should be made, and that such division be 
made by beginning at the mouth of the Great Miami river, 
running directly north until it intersects the boundary 
between the United States and Canada.” 

The report was accepted by Congress, and, in accordance 
with its suggestions, that body passed an act extinguishing 
the north-west territory, which act was approved May 7th. 
Among its provisions were these : 

“That from and after July 4 next all that part of the 
territory of the United States north-west of the Ohi river, 
which lies to the westward of a line beginning at a point 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky river, and running 
thenee to Fort Recovery, and thence North until it shall 
intersect the territorial Tine between the United States and 
Canada, shall for the purpose of temporary government, 
SOIRCUTUS & a separate territory and be called the Indian 
Territory.” 

Gen. Ilarrison (afterwards President), was appointed 
governor of the Indiana Territory, and during his residence 
at Vincennes, he made several important treaties with the 
Indians, thereby gaining large tracts of land. The next 
year is memorable in the history of the west for the purchase 
of Louisiana from France by the United States for $15,000,- 
000. Thus by a peaceful manner the domain of the United 
States was extended overa large tract of country west of 
the Mississippi, and was for a time under the jurisdiction of 
the north-western government. The next year Gen. Harri- 
son obtained additional grants of land from the various 
Indian nations in Indiana and the present limits of Illinois, 
and on the 1S8thof August, 1804, completed a treaty at St. 
Louis, whereby over 51,000,000 acres of land were obtained. 

During this year, Congress granted a township of land 
for the support of a college and began to offer inducements 
for settlers in these wilds, and the country now comprising 
the state of Michigan began to fill rapidly with settlers 
along its southern borders. This same year a law was 
passed organizing the south-west territory, dividing it into 
two portions,—the territory of New Orleans, which city was 
made the seat of government, and the district of Lonisiana, 
which was annexed to the domain by General Harrison. 

On the 11th of January, 1805, the territory of Michigan 
was formed, and Wm. Tull appointed governor, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, the change to take effect June 30th, 
On the 11th of that month, a fire oceurred at Detroit, which 
destroyed most every building in the place. When the 
officers of the new territory reached the post, they noed it 


in ruins, and the inhabitants seattered throughout the coun- 
try. Rebuilding, however, was commeneed at once. While 
this was being done, Indiana passed to the seeond grade of 
government. In 1809, Indiana territory was divided, and 
the territory of Illinois was formed, the seat of government 
being fixed at Kaskaskia, and through her General Assem- 
bly had obtained large tracts of and from the Indian tribes. 
To all this the celebrated Indian Tecumthe, or Tecumseh, 
vigorously protested,* and it was the main cause of his 
attempts to unite the various Indian tribes in a confliet with 
the settlers. He visited the principal tribes, and succeeded 
in forming an alliance with most of the tribes, and then 
joined the cause of the Britishin the memorable war of ere 

Tecumseh was killed at the battle of the Thames, Tetum- 
seh was, in many respects, a noble character,—frank and 
honest in his intercourse with General Harrison and the 
settlers; in war, brave and chivalrous. Ilis treatment of 
prisoners was humane. In the summer of 1812, Perry’s vic- 
tory on Lake Erie occurred, and shortly after, active pre- 
parations were made to capture Fort Malden. On the 27th 
of September, the American army under command of 
General Harrison, set sail for the shores of Canada, and, in 
a few hours, stood around the ruins of Malden, from whieh 
the British army under Proctor had retreated to Sandwich, 
intending to make its way to the heart of Canada by the 
valley of the Thames. On the 29th, General Harrison was 
at Sandwich, and General McArthur took possession of 
Detroit and the territory of Michigan. On the 2d of Octo- 
ber following, the American army began their pursuit of 
Proetor, whom they overtook on the 5th, and the battle of 
the Thames followed. The vietory was decisive, and practi- 
cally closed the war in the north-west. In 1806, oceurred 
Burr’s iusurrection. He took possession of an island in the 
Ohio, and was charged with treasonable intentions against 
the Federal government. His capture was effected by 
General Wilkinson, acting under instruction of President 
Jefferson. Burr was brought to trial ona eharge of treason, 
and, after a prolonged trial, during which he defended him- 
self with great ability, he was acquitted.of the charge of 
treason. Jiis subsequent eareer was obscure, and he died 
in 1836. Tad his seheme succeeded, it would be interesting 
to know what effect it would have had on the north-we tern 
territory. The battle of the Thames was fought October 
6th, 1813. It effectnally closed hostilities in the north-west, 
although peace was not restored until July 22d, 1814, when 
a treaty was made at Greenville, by General Harrison, be- 
tween the United States and the Indian tribes. On the 24th 
of December, the treaty of Ghent was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of England and the United States. This treaty 
was followed the next year by treaties with various Indian 
tribes throughout the north-west, and quict was again 
restored. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NORTII-WEST. 


In former chapters we have traced briefly the discoveries, 
settlements, wars, and inmost important events which have 
oceurred in the large area of eountry denominated the 
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north-west, and we now oF ke) ores ebay, 


growth and prosperity. Its people are among the most 
intelligent and enterprising in the Union. The population 
is steadily increasing, the arts and sciences are gaining a 
stronger foothold, the trade area of the region is becoming 
daily more extended, and we have been largely exempt from 
the financial calamities which have nearly wrecked com- 
munities on the seaboard, dependent wholly on foreign com- 
merce or domestic manufacture. Agriculture is the leading 
feature in our industries. This vast domain has a sort of 
natural geographical border, save where it melts away to 
the sonthward in the cattle-raising districts of the south- 
west. The leading interests will be the growth of the food 
of the world, in which branch it has already outstripped all 
competitors, and our great rival will be the fertile fields of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorade, Texas and New Mexico. 

To attempt to give statistics of grain productions for 1880 
wonld require more space than our work would permit of. 
Manufacturing has now attained in the chief cities a foot- 
hold that bids fair to render the north-west independent of 
the ontside world. Nearly our whele region has a distribu- 
tion of coal measure which will in time support the manu- 
factures necessary to our comfort and prospcrity. As to 
transportation, the chief factor in the production of all articles 
except food, no scetion is so magnificently endowed, and 
our fac'lities are yearly inercasing beyond those of any 
other region. 

The principal tradeand manufacturing centres of the great 
north-west are Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo, with any number of minor 
cities and towns doing a large and growing business, The 
intelligence and enterprise of its people; the great wealth of 
its soil and minerals; its vast inland seas and navigable 
rivers; its magnificent railroad system ; its patriotism and 
love of country will renderit ever loyal in the future as in 
the past. The people of the Mississippi Valley are the key- 
stone of the national union and national prosperity. 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCHY OF ILLINOIS. 


EGINNING the history of this great State 
we direct attention briefly to the discovery 
and erploration of the Mississippi, Hernando 
De Soto, cutting his way through the wilder- 
ness from Florida, had discovered the Missis- 
sippi in the year 1542. Wasted with discase 
and privation, he only reached the stream 
to die upon its banks, and the remains of 
the ambitious and iron-willed Spaniard found 

a fitting resting-place bencath the waters of the great river. 

The chief incitement to Spanish discoveries in Amcrica was 

a thirst for gold and treasure. The discovery and settle- 

ment of the Mississippi Valley on the part ef the French 


mMus /Ancestry- ound to religious ee 


Jesuit missionaries, from the French settlements on the St. 
Lawrence, early penetrated to the region of Lake Huron. 
It was from the tribes of Indians living in the West, that 
intelligence came of a noble river flowing south. Marquette, 
who had visited the Chippewas in 1668, and established 
the mission ef Sault Ste. Marie, now the oldest settlement 
within the present commonwealth of Michigan, formed the 
purpose of its exploration. 

The following year he moved to La Pointe, in Lake 
Superior, where he instructed a branch of the Hnurons till 
1670, when he remoyed south and founded the mission at 
St. Ignace, on the Straits of Mackinaw. In company with 
Joliet, a fur-trader of Quebec, who had been designated by 
M. Talon, Intendent of Canada, as chieftain of the explor- 
ing party, and five French voyageurs, Marquette, on the 
10th of June, 1673, set out on the expedition. Crossing 
the water-shed dividing the Fox from the Wisconsin rivers, 
their two canoes were soon launched on the waters of the 
latter. Seven days after, on the 17th of dune, they joy- 
fully entered the broad current of the Mississippi. Stopping 
six days on the western bank, near the mouth of the Des 
Moines River, to enjoy the hospitalities of the Illinois 
Indians, the vayage was resumed, and after passing the 
perpendicular rocks above Alton, on whose lofty limestone 
front were painted frightful representations of monsters, 
they suddenly came upon the month of the Missouri, known 
by its Algonquin name of Pekitanoni, whose swift and 
turbid current threatened to engulf their frail canoes, The 
site of St. Louis was an unbroken forest, and further down 
the fertile plain bordering the river reposed in peaceful 
solitude, as, early in July, the adventurers glided past it. 
They continued their voyage to a point some distance below 
the mouth of the Arkansas, and then retraced their course 
up the river, arriving at their Jesuit Mission at the head of 
Green Bay, late in September. 

Robert Cavalier de La Salle, whose illustrious name is 
more intimately connected with the exploration of the 
Mississippi than that of any other, was the next to deseend 
the river, in the early part of the year 1682, La Salle was a 
man of remarkable genius, possessing the power of originating 
the vastest schemes, and endowed with a will and a judgment 
capable of carrying them to successful results, Wad ample 
facilities been placed by the king of France at his dispozal, 
the result of the colonization of this continent might have 
been far different from what we now behold. Ile was born 
in Rouen, France, in 1648, of wealthy parentage, but he 
renounced his patrimony ou entering a college of the Jesuits 
from which he separated and came to Canada a poor man 
in 1666. The priests of St. Sulpice, among whom he had a 
brother, were then the proprietors of Montreal, the nucleus 
of which was a seminary or convent founded by that order. 
The Superior granted to La Salle a large tract of land at 
[ua Chine, where he established himself in the fur trade. 
Ile was a man of daring genius, and outstripped all his 
competitors in exploits of travel and commerce with the 
Indians. 1n 1669 he visited the headquarters of the great 
Iroquois Confederacy, at Onondaga, in the heart of New 
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York, and obtaining gnides, explored the Ohio River to the 
falls at Louisville. 

In order to understand the intrepid genins of La Salle, 
it must be remembered that for many years prior to his 
time the missionarics and traders were obliged to make their 
way to the North west by the Ottaway River (of Canada), 
on account of the fierce hostility of the Iroquois along the 
lower lakes and Niagara River, which entirely closed this 
latter route to the Upper Lakes. They carried on their 
commerce chicily by canvas, paddling them through the 
Ottaway to Lake Nipissing, carrying them across the port- 
age to French River, aad descending that to Lake Turon. 
This being the route by which they reached the North-west, 
acconnts for the fact that all the earliest Jesuit mis-ious 
were established in the neighborhood of the Upper Lakes. 
La Salle conecived the grand idea of opening the route by 
Niagara River and the Eower Lakes to Canadian commerce 
hy sail vessels, connecting it with the navigation of the 
Mississippi, and thus opening a magnificent water communi- 
cation from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This truly grand and comprchensive purpose seems to 
have animated him in all his wonderful achicvements and 
the matchless difficulties and hardships he surmounted. 

As the first step in the accomplishment of this object he 
established himself on Lake Ontario, and built and gar- 
risoned Fort Frontenae, the site of the present city of 
Kingston, Canada. Tere he obtained a grant of land from 
the French crown and a body of troops by which he beat 
back the invading Iroquois and cleared the passage to 
Niagara Falls. Hlaviag by this masterly stroke made it 
safe to attempt a hitherto untried expedition, his next step 
as we have seen, was to advance to the falls with all his 
outht for building a ship with which to sail the lakes. Ile 
was successful in this undertaking, though his ultimate pur- 
pose was defeated by a strange combination of untoward 
circumstances. The Jesuits evidently hated La Salle and 
plotted against him, because he had abandoned them and 
co-operatcd with a rival order. The fur traders were also 
joalous of his superior suecess in opening new channels of 
commerce. At La Chine he had taken the trade of Lake 
Ontario, which but for his presence there wonld have gone 
to Quebce. While they were plodding with their bark 
canocs throngh the Ottaway he was constructing vessels to 
command the trade of the lakes and the Mississippi. These 
great plans excited the jcalousy and envy of the small 
traders, introduced treason and revolt into the ranks of his 
own companions, and finally led to the foul assassination by 
which his great achievements were prematurcly ended. In 
1682, La Salle, having completed his vessel at Peoria, 
descended the Miszissippi to its confluence with the Gulf of 
Mexico. At its month he creeted a column, and decorating 
it with the arms of France, placed upon it the following 
inscription : 


LOUIS LE GRAND, ROI DE FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE REGNE; 
LE NEUVIEME AVRIL, 16OS2) 


Thus France, by right of discovery, Iay claim to the 
Mississippi Valley, the faircst portion of the globe, an 
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empire in extent, stretching from the Gulf to the Lakes, 
and from the farthest sourecs of the Ohio to where the head 
waters of the Missouri are lost in the wild solitudes of the 
Rocky Mountains. La Salle bestowed upon the territory 
the name of Louisiana, in honor of the Ning of France, 
Louis XIV. 

The assertion has been made that on La Salle’s return np 
the river, iu the summer of 1682, a portion of the party 
were left behind, who founded the village vf Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia, but the statement rests on no substantial foun- 
dation. 

THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN ILLINOIS. 


The gentle and pious Marquette, devoted to his purpose 
of carrying the gospel to the Indians, had established a 
mission ameng the Illinois, in 1675, at their principal town 
on the river which still bear stheir name, This was at the 
present tuwn of Utica, in La Salle County. In the presence 
of the whole tribe, by whom, it is recorded, he was reecived 
as 2 celestial visitor, he displayed the sacred pictures of the 
Virgin Mary, raised an altar, and said mass. Oa Easter 
Sunday, after celebrating the mystery of the Eucharist, he 
took possession of the land in the name of the Saviour of 
the world, and founded the “Mission of the Immaculate 
Conception.” The town was called Kaskaskia, a name 
afterwards transferred to another locality. The founding 
of this mission was the last act of Marquette’s life. Ile 
died in Michigan, on his way back to Green Bay, May 18, 
1675. 

La Salle, while making preparations to descend the 
Mississippi, built a fort, on the Illinois River, below the 
Lake of Peoria, in February, 1680, and in commemoration 
of his misfortunes, bestowed npon it the name of Creveceur, 
“broken-hearted.” Traces of its embankments are yet dis- 
cernible. This was the first military occupation of IItnois. 
There is no evidence, however, that settlement was begun 
there at that early date. 

On La Salle’s return from this exploration of the Missis- 
sippi, in 1682, he fortified “ Starved Ruck,” whose military 
advantages had previously attracted his-attention. From 
its summit, which rises 125 feet above the waters of the 
river, the valley of the Illinois speeds out before the eye in 
landscape of rarest beauty. From three sides it is inacces- 
sible. ‘his stronghold received the name of the Fort of 
St. Louis. Twenty thousand allied Indians gathered round 
it on the fertile plains. The fort seems to have been aban- 
doned soon after the year 1700. 

Marquette’s mission (1675), Creveceeur (1680), and the 
Fort of St. Lonis (1882), embrace, so far, all the attempts 
made towards effecting anything like a permanent settle- 
ment in the IHinois country. Of the second few traces 
remain. A line of fortifications may be faintly traced, and 
that is all. The seed of civilization planted by the Jesuit, 
Marqnette, among the Illinois Indians, was destined to pro- 
duce more enduring fruit. It was the germ of Kaskaskia, 
during the succeeding years of the French oceupation—the 
metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. The southern Kas- 
kaskin is mercly the northern one transplanted. The 
Mission of the Immaculate Conception is the same. 
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FOUNDING OF KASKASKIA. 

On the death of Marquette, he was succeeded by Alloticz, 
and he by Father Gravier, who respectively had charge of 
the Mission on the IHnois River Gravier is said to have 
been the first to reduce the principles of the Iinois lan- 
guage to rules. It was also he who suceceded in trans- 
ferring Marquctte’s Mission from the banks of the IIlinvis 
south to the spot where stands the modern town of Nas- 
kaskia, and where it was destined to endure. The exact 
date is not known, but the removal was accomplished some 
time prior to the year 1635, though probably not earlier 
than 1082. 

Father Gravier was subsequently recalled to Mackinaw, 
aud his place was supplied by Bincteau and Pinct. DPinet 
proved an eloquent and successful ininister, and his chapel 
was often insufficient to hold the crowds of savages who 
gathered to hear his word. Binetcau met with a fate 
similar to that which befell many another devoted priest in 
his heroie labors for the conversion of the savages. Ie 
accompanied the Naskaskias on one of their annual hunts 
to the upper Mississippi, that his pastoral relations might 

llis frame was poorly fitted to 
Pareched by day on the burning 


not suffir intermission. 
stand the exposure. 
prairie, chilled by heavy dews at night, now panting with 
thirst and again aching with cold, he at length fell a 
victim to a violent fever, and “ left his bones on the wilder- 
ness range of the buffaloes.” inet shortly after followed 
his comrade. 

Father Gabricl Morrest had previously arrived at Kas- 
kaskia. Tle was a Jesuit. IIe had carried the emblem of 
his faith to the frozen regions of Iudson’s Bay, and had 
been taken prisoner by the English, and upon his liberation 
returncd to America, and joincd the Kaskaskia Mission. 
After the deaths of Bincteau and Pinct, he had sole charge 
until joined by Father Mermet shortly after the opening of 
the eighteenth century. 

The devotion and picty of Mermet fully equalled those of 
his companion. Ife had assisted in collecting a village of 
Indians and Canadians, and had thus fonnded the first 
French port on the Ohio, or, as the lower part of the river 
was then called, the Wabash. At the Kaskaskia Mission 
his gentle virtues and fervid eloquence seem not to have been 
without their influence. “ At carly dawn his pupils came 
to church dressed neatly and modestly, each in a large decr- 
skin, or in a robe stitched together from several skins. 
After recciving lessons they chanted eanticles; mass was 
then said in presence of all the Christians in the place, the 
French and the converts—the women on one side and the 
men on the other. From prayer and instruction the mis- 
sionaries procceded to visit the sick and administer medicine, 
and their skill as physicians did more than all the rest to 
win confidence. In the afternoon the catechism was taught 
in the presence of the young and the old, when every one, 
without distinction of rank or age, answercd the questions of 
the missionary. At evening all would assemble at the 
chapel for instruction, for prayer. and to chant the hymns 
of thechurch, Ou Sundays and festivals, even after vespers 
a homily was pronounced ; at the close of the day parties 


would meet in houses to recite the chaplet in alternate 
choirs, and sing psalms until late at night. These psalms 
were often homilies with words set to familiar tunes, Satur- 
day and Sunday were days appointed for confession and 
commuuion, and every eonvert confessed once in a fortnight. 
The success of the mission was such that marriages of 
French immigrants were sometimes solemnized with the 
daughters of the Mlincis according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church. The occupation of the country was a 
caatonment of uropeans among the native proprietors of 
the forests and the prairies.* A court of Jaw was unknown 
for nearly a century, and up to the time of Baisbriaat there 
was no local government. The priests possessed the entire 
confidence of the community, and their authority happily 
settled, without the tardy delays and vexations of the courts, 
the minor difficulties which threatened the peace of the 
Of the families which formed part of the 
Freneh population in the carly history of Iaska-kia, there 
is some uncertainty. There is, however, authority for 
believing that the following were among the principal 
settlers: DBazyl La Chapelle, Michael Derouse, (called St. 
Pierre), Jean Baptiste St. Gemme Beauvais, Baptiste Mon- 
treal, Boucher de Montbrun, Charles Danie, Frangois 
Charlesville, Antoine Bienvenu, Louis Bruyat, Alexis Doza, 
Joseph Paget, Prix VPagi, Michael Antoyea, Langlois De 
Lisle, La Derrou.te and Noval. 


settlement. 


Ags FEAU RIE es Jee [eal wags Ns 


The settlements of [fHinois had been a separate depend- 
Tn 1711, together with the settlements on 
sippi, which had been founded by D'Tber- 


eney of Canada. 
the Lower Miss 
ville and Bienvyille, they becam2 united in a single province 
under the name ot Louisiana, with the capital at Mobile. 
The exclusive contro) of the commerce of this region, 


whose buundless resources, it was believed, were to enrich 
France, was granted to Anthony Crozat, a merchant of 
great wealth. “We permit him,” says the king in his 
letters patent, “to search, open, and dig all mines, veins, 
minerals, precions stones and pearls, and to transport the 
proceeds thereof into any part of France for fif-en years.” 
La Motte Cadillae, who had now become royal Governor of 
Lovisiana, was his partner. Hopes of obtaining great 
quantities of gold and silver animated the proprictors, as 
well as agitated France. Two picces of silver ore, left at 
Kaskaskia by a traveler from Mexico, were exhibited to 
Cadillae as the produce of a mine in THlinois. Elated by 
this prospect of wealth, the Governor hurried up the river 
to find his anticipations fade away in disappointment. Tron 
ore and the purest lead were discovered in large quantitics 
in Missouri, but of gold, and silver, and precious stones not 
a trace was found. After Crozat had expended 425,000 
livres, and realized only 390,000, he, in 1717, petitioned ihe 
king for the revocation of his charter. The white popula- 
tion had slowly inereased ; and at the time of his departure 
it was estimated that the families comprising the Iinuis 
settlements, now ineluding those on the Wabash, numbered 
three hundred and twenty souls. 
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The commerce of Louisiana was next transferred to the 
Mississippi Company, instituted under the auspices of the 
notorious John Law. The wild excitement and visionary 
schemes which agitated France during Law’s connection 
with the Company of the West, and while at the head of 
the Bank of France, form the most curious chapter in the 
annals of commercial speculations, These delusive dreams 
of wealth were based mainly upon the reports of the fubu- 
lous riches of the Mississippi Valley. Attempts to colonize 
the country were conducted with careless prodigality. 
Three ships landed cight hundred emigrants in August, 
1718, near Mobile, whence they were to make their way 
overland to the Mississippi. Bienville, on the hanks of that 
river, had already selected the spot for the Capital of the 
new Empire, which, after the Regent of France, was named 
New Orleans, From among the emigrants, eighty convicts 
from the prisons of France were sent to clear away the 
coppices which thickly studded the site. Three years after 
in 1721, the place was yet a wilderness, overgrown with 
canebrakes, among which two hundred persons had en- 
camped. 

Phillip Renault was created Director-General of the 
mines of the new country, and an expedition was organized 
to work them. Renault left France, in 1719, with two 
hundred mechanics and laborers. Touching at San Domingo 
he bought five hundred negro slaves for working the mines. 
On reaching the Mississippi, he sailed to INinois, the region 
in which gold and silver were supposed to abound. A few 
miles from Kaskaskia, in What is now the south-west corner 
of Monroe County, was the seat of his colony. The village 
which he founded received the name of St. Phillip'’s. From 
this point various expeditions were sent out in search of the 
precious metals. Drewry’s Creek, in Jackson County, was 
explored; St. Mary’s, in Randolph; Silver Creek, in 
Monroe; and various parts of St. Clair County, and other 
districts of Illinois. On Silver Creek, tradition has it that 
considerable quantities of silver were discovered and sent to 
France, and from this the stream has its name, By the 
retrocession of the territory to the crown, Renault was left 
to prosecute the business of mining without means. His 
operations proved a disastrous failure. 


FORT CHARTRES, 


Meanwhile war had sprung up between France and Spain 
and io protect the Illiaois settlements from incursions of 
Spanish cavalry across the Great Desert, it was thought 
advisable to establish a fort in the neighborhood of Kas- 
kaskia, A Spanish expedition had, indeed, been fitted out 
at Santa Fe, but their guides, leading it by mistake to the 
Missonri Indians, instead of the Osages, enemies instead of 
friends, the whole party was massacred, with the exception 
of a priest who escaped to relate the fate of his unfortunate 
comrades. Previous to this La Salle, on the occasion of his 
visit to Paris, had shown the necessity of building a chain 
of forts from Canada to the Gulf, in order to secure the 
territory to the crown of France. In 1718, Boisbriant was 
despatched to Illinois. Ile began the building of Fort 
Chartres, long the strongest fortress on the Western Conti- 


a) 


nent, and of wide celebrity in the subsequent history of 
Illinois. 

Fort Chartres stood on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
seventeen miles north-west of Kaskaskia, and between three 
and four miles from the location of the present village of 
Prairie du Rocher. The Company of the West finally built 
their warehouses here. In 1721, on the division of Louisi- 
ana into seven districts, it became the headquarters of Bois- 
briant, the first local Governor of Tinois. Fort Chartres 
was the seat of the Government of Illinois, not only while 
the French retained possession of the country, but after it 
passed under English control. When the fort was built, it 
stood about one mile distant from the river. In the year 1724 
an inundation of the Mississippi washed away a portion of 
bank in front of the fort. 

Captain Philip Pitman visited Ilinois in 1766. He was 
an engineer in the British army, and was sent to Illinois to 
make a survey of the forts, and report the condition of the 
country, which had recently passed under British control. 
He published in London, in 1770, a work entitled, ‘‘ The 
present State of the European Settlements on the Missis- 
sippi,” in which he gives an accurate description of Fort 
Chartres: 

“ Fort Chartres, when it belonged to France, was the seat 
of the government of the Illinois. The headquarters of the 
English commanding officer is now here, who, in fact, is the 
arbitrary governor of the country. The fort is an irregular 
quadrangle. The sides of the exterior polygon are four hnn- 
dred and ninety feet. Itis built of stone, and plastered over, 
and is only designed for defence against the Indiaus. The 
walls are two feet two inches thick, and are pierced with 
loopholes at regular distances, and with two port holes for 
cannon in the facies, and two in the flanks of each bastion. 
The ditch has never been finished. The entrance to the fort 
is through a very handsome rustic gate. Within the walls 
is a banquette raised three feet, for the men to stand on when 
they fire through the loopholes. The buildings within the 
fort are, 2 commandant’s and a commissary’s house, the 
magazine of stores, corps de garde, and two barracks. , ;)These 
occupy the square. Within the gorges of the bastion are a 
powder-magazine, a bake-house, and a prison, in the floor of 
which are four dungeons, and in the upper, two rooms and 
an out-honse belonging to the commandant. Tbe command- 
ant's house is thirty-two yards long and ten broad, and con- 
tains a kitchen, a dining-room, a bed-chamber, one small 
room, five closets for servants, and a cellar. The commis- 
sary’s house is built on the same line as this, and its propor- 
tion and the distribution of its apartments are the same. 
Opposite these are the store-house, and the guard- house, each 
thirty yards long and eight broad. The former consists of 
two large store rooms, (under which is a large vaulted cellar), 
a large room, a bed-chamber, and a closet for the storekeeper. 
The latter of a soldiers’ and officers’ guard-room, a chapel, 
a bed-chamber, a closet for the chaplain, and an artillery 
store-room. ‘The lines of barracks have never been finished. 
They at present consist of two rooms each for officers, and 
three for soldiers. They are each twenty-five feet square, 
and have betwixt a small passage.” 
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Such was Fort Chartres, believed at the time to be the 
most convenient and best built stronghold in North Ameriea! 
Just before the Freneh surrender, forty families lived in the 
neighboring village, in which stood a parish chureh, under 
the care of a Franciscan friar, and dedicated to St. Anne. 
At the time of the surrender to the English, all, with the 
exception of three or four families, abandoned their homes, 
and removed to the west bank of the Mississippi, preferring 
the government of La Belle France to the hated English 
rule, ignorant that by secret treaty the territory west 
of the Mississippi had been ceded to Spain, even before 
the transfer of the region eastward was made to the 
English. 

But the glory of the old fortress soon departed! In 1756 
nearly halfa mile intervened between Fort Chartres and the 
bank of the Mississippi. A sand bar, however, was forming 
opposite, to which the river was fordable. Ten years later 
the current had cut the bank away to within eighty yards of 
the fort. The sand-bar had hecome an island, covered with 
a thick growth of cottonwosds. The channel between it 
and the eastern bank was forty fect in depth. In the great 
freshet six years af.er, in 1772, in which the American Bot- 
tom was inundated, the west walls and two of the bastions 
were swept away in the flood. It was abandoned hy the 
British garrison, which took up its quarters in Fort Gage, 
on the blaff opposite Kaskaskia, whieh then became the seat 
of government. From this date its demolition proceeded 
rapidly. In 1820 the south-east angle was still remaining. 
Only vestizes of the old Fortress ean now be traced. Much 
of the stone was earried away, and nsed for building pur- 
pores elsewhere. Trees of stately growth eover the founda- 
tions. The river has retreated to its original channel, and 
is now a mile distant from the ruins. A growth of timber 
covers the intervening land, where less than a century ago 
swept the mighty current of the Father of Waters. 


UNDER FRENCH RULE. 


During the few years immediately succeeding the comple- 
tion of Fort Chartres, prosperity prevailed in the settlements 
between the Kasxaskia and the Miss’ssippi rivers. Prairie 
du Rocher, founded about the year 1722, received consider- 
able accessions to its population. Among the earliest French 
settlers to make their homes here were Etienne Langlois, 
Jean Baptiste Blais, Jean Baptiste Barbeaux, Antoine 
Louvier, ard the La Compte and other families, whose de- 
scendants are still found in that locality. New settlements 
sprang up, and the older ones inereased in population. At 
Kaskaskia, the Jesuits established a monastery, and founded 
acollege. In 1725 the village became an incorporated town, 
and the king, Louis XY., granted the inhahitants a com- 
mons. The Bottom land, extending upward aleng the Mis- 
sissippi, unsurpassed for the richness of its soil, was in the 
process of being rapidly settled by the larger number of new 
arrivals in the colony. Fort Chartres, the seat of govern- 
ment and the headquarters of the commandment of Upper 
Lonisiana. attracted a wealthy, and for Illinois, a fashionable 
population. 

After having been fourteen years under the government 


of the Western Company, in April, 1752, the king issaed a 
proclamation by which Loujsiana was declared free to all his 
subjects, and all restrictions on commerce were removed. 
At this time many flourishing settlements had sprung up in 
[llinois, centering about Kaskaskia,and the inhabitants were 
said to be more exclusively devoted to agriculture than in 
any other of the French settlements in the West. 

M. D'Artaguette, in 1752, became commandant of Fort 
Chartres, and Governor of Upper Louisiana. Between New 
Orleans aud Kaskaskia the country was yet a wilderness. 
Communication by way of the Mississippi was interrupted 
hy the Chickasaws, allies of the English and enemies of 
France, whose eedar barks shooting boldly out into the cur- 
rent of the Missis-ippi, cut oif the connection between the 
two colonies. It was in an attempt to subdue these that 
M. D'Artaguette, the commandant, lost h’s life. An officer 
arrived at Fort Chartres from M. Prerricr, Guyernor-General 
at New Orleans, in the year 1736, summoning M. D’Arta- 
guette, with his French soldiers, and all the Indians whom 
he could induce to join him, to unite in an expedition against 
the enemy. With an army of fifty Frenchmen, and more 
than one thoasand Indians accompanied hy Father Senat 
and the gallant Vineennes, commandant of the post on the 
Wabash, where now stands the city hearing his name, 
D'Artaguette stole cautiously in the Chickasaw country. 
His Indian allies were impatient, and the commander con- 
sented, against his better judgment, to an immediate attack. 
One fort was carried—another—and then in making the as- 
sault on the third, the young and intrepid D’Artaguette fell 
at the head of his forces, pierced with wounds. The Indian 
allies made this reverse the signal for their flight. The 
Jesnit Senat might have fled, Vincennes might have saved 
his life, but both preferred to share the fate of their leader. 
The captives afterward met death at the stake under the slow 
torments of iire. 

La Buissoniere suceceded as commandant at Fort Chartres. 
In 1739 a second expedition was undertaken against the 
Chickasaw country. La Buissoniere joiued Bienville, then 
Governor-General of Louisiana, with a foree of two hundred 
Frenchmen and three hundred Indians. The whole force 
under Bienville was twelve huodred French and five hun- 
dred Indians and negroes. His men suflered greatly from 
malarial fevers and famine, and returned the following 
spring without conquering the Chickasaws, with whom after- 
ward, however, amicable relations were established. 

The period from 1740 to 1750 was one of great prosperity 
for the colonies. Cotton was introduced and cultivated. 
Regular cargoes of pork, flour, bacon, tallow, hides and 
leather, were floated down the Mississippi, and exported 
thence to France. French emigrants poured rapidly into 
the settlements. Canadians exchanged the cold rigors of 
their climate for the sunny atmosphere and rich soil of the 
new country. Peace and plenty blessed the settlements. 

La Buissoniere was followed, in 1750, by Chevalicr Ma- 
carty as Governor of Upper Louisiana, and Commandant of 
Fort Chartres. Peace wis soon to be broken. The French 
and English war, which terminated in 1759 with the defeat 


of Montcalm on the plains of Abraham, and the capture of 
ot 
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Quebec, began with a struggle for the territory on the Upper 
Ohio. Fort Chartres was the depot of supplics and the place 
of rendezvous for the united forces of Louisiana, and several 
expeditions were fitted out and dispatehed to the scene of con- 
flict on the border between the Freneh and English settle- 
ments. But Franee was vanqnished in the struggle, and its 
result deprived her of her princely possessions east of the 
Mississippi. 
CHARACTER OF THE EARLY FRENCI SETTLERS. 

The early French inhabitants were well adapted by their 
peculiar traits of character for intercourse with their savage 
neighbors of the forest, with whom thoy lived on terms of 
peaee and friendship. For this reason, the French colonists 
almost entirely escaped the Indian hostilities by which the 
English settlements were repressed and weakened. The 
freest communication existed between the two races. They 
stood on a footing of equality. The Indian was cordially 
received in the French village, and the Frenchman found a 
safe resting-place in the lodg2 of the savage In sceies of 
social pleasure, in expeditions to remote rivers and distant 
forests, in the eeremonies and exercises of the church, the 
red men were treated as brothers, and the accident of race 
and eolor was made as little a mark of distinction as possi- 
ble. Frequent intermarriages of the French with the In- 
dians strongly eemented this union. For nearly a hundred 
years the French colonists enjoyed continual peace, while the 
English settlements on the Atlantic coast were in a state of 
almost constant danger from savage depredations. 

It was doubtless greatly owing to the peculiar facility with 
which the French temperament adapted itself to surround- 
ings, and the natural address with whieh Frenchmen ingra- 
tiated themselves in the favor of the savages, that this happy 
condition of affairs existed. But something must be ascribed 
to the differences of character between the French and Eng- 
lish in regard to their aggressiveness. The English colonists 
excited the jealousy and fear of the Indians by their rapid 
occupation of the country. ‘New settlements were constantly 
being projected, and the white population pushed farther 
and farther into the wilderness. When the Indians saw 
their favorite haunts broken up, and their hunting grounds 
invaded, a natural feeling of distrust and jealousy led them 
to warfare against the English. With the French it was 
different. There was but little disposition to found new 
settlements, or oceupy the wilderness. They were essentially 
a social people, and the solitary life of a pioneer in the forest 
was repugnant to their disposition. They lived in compact 
villages. Their honses were in close proximity. With 
abundant room for spacious streets, they yet made them so 
narrow that the merry villagers could converse with ease 
across the street, each from his own eottage. Hunting was 
a favorite pursuit, and the chief means of support. With 
this mode of life the French were content. Ambition failed 
to incite them to conquer the wilderness, and push their set- 
tlements to unkuown regions, and avarice was wanting to 
lead them to grasp after great possessions. The development 
of the “territorial paradise,” as La Salle had called the re- 
gion through which he passed on his first voyage down the 
Mississippi, was to be accomplished by another Paces 


A POSSESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By the treaty of Fountainbleau, 1762, the vast possessions 
of France, east of the Mississippi, with the exception of the 
island of New Orleans, passed under British control. Fort 
Chartres and the other Illinois posts were surrounded hy an 
impenetrable barrier of hostile savages, friends to the French 
and enemies to the English, and the French officers were 
authorized to retain command until it was found possible for 
the English to take possession. M. Neyon de Villiers was 
commandant of Fort Chartres, and upon his retiring iv 1764, 
St. Ange d’Bellerive took upon himself the duties of that 
position. It was the time of Pontiac’s conspiracy, when the 
Indian tribes, inflamed by the savage spirit of that warrior, 
were precipitating themselves on the English settlements 
from Canada to Carolina, The French commandant of Fort 
Chartres was besieged for arms and ammunition to be used 
against the English. The French flag was still flying over 
the Fort, and the fact of the territory having been ceded to 
Great Britain was not generally known except to those iu 
authority. The commandant was visited by embassies from 
the Illinois, the Delawares, Shawnees and Miamis, and 
finally Pontiac himself, at the head of four hundred warriors, 
entered the council hall. St. Auge d Bellerive, unable to 
furnish arms, offered iastead his good will. The reply was 
received with dissatisfaction. The Indians pitche! their 
lodges about the Fort, and for a time an attack was scriously 
apprehended. Finally Pontiac dispatched a chosen band of 
warriors to New Orleans to obtain from the Governor there 
the assistance St. Ange refused to grant. 

Pontiac was killed a few years after. 
the failure of his plans against the English, he retired to the 
solitude of the forests. In the year 1769, he suddenly made 
his appearance in the neighborhood of St. Louis. Arrayed 
in the French uniform given him by the Marquis Montcalm 
a short time previous to the latter's death on the Plains of 
Abraham, he visited St. Ange d’ Bellerive, who at that time 
had removed from Fort Chartres to St. Louis, where he had 
become one of the principal inhabitants and commandant of 
the Spanish garrison. While at St. Louis, he crossed the 
Mississippi to attend a social gathering of Indians at Cahokia, 
Becoming intoxicated he started to the neighboring woods, 
when anu Indian of the Kaskaskia tribe, bribed by an Eng- 
lish trader with a barrel of whiskey, stole up hehind him and 
buried a tomahawk in the brain of the renowned warrior. 
St. Ange procured the body, and buried it with all the honors 
of war near the fort under his command in St. Louis. The 
tramp of a great city now sweeps over his grave. 

Two attempts, on the part of the English, to take posses- 
sion of Illinois and Fort Chartres, had been made by way of 
the Mississippi, but hostile Indians on the banks of the river 
had driven back the expeditions. Meantime a hundred 
Yighlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, those veterans 
“whose battle ery had echoed over the bloodiest fields of 
America,” had left Fort Pitt, now Pittsburg, and descending 
the Ohio, appeared before Fort Chartres while the forests 
were yet rich with the varied hues of autumn, St. Ange 
yielded up the citadel. It was on the tenth day of Octoher, 
1765, that the ensign of France on the ramparts of the Fort 


Disappointed hy 
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Kaskaskia had now 


gave place to the flag of Great Britain. 
been founded m re than three-fourths of a eentury. 

On the surrender of I-urt Chartres, St. Ange with his gar- 
rison of twenty-one soldiers retired from the country, and 
became commandant at St. Louis, an infant settlement just 


founded, A large number of the French residents of Kuas- 
kaskia and other settlements refused to live under English 
rule. Many of the wealthiest families left the eountry ; some 
removed across the Mississippi, to the small village of Ste. 
Genevieve, under the impression that on the west bank of the 
Mississippi they would still fiad a home under the govern- 
ment of France, while in truth that territory had been ceded 
to Spaia by ascerct treaty ia 1762. Others joined in found- 
ing the city of St. Lonis. The French settlements in Mlinvis, 
ata period immediately preceding this date, were at the 
zuith of their prosperity. From that day the French in- 
habitants have declined in numbersand iniluence. In 1765, 
the population of the Illinois settlements was computed as 
follows: White men able to bear arms, seven hundred; white 
women, five hundred; white children, eight hundred and 
fifty; negroes, nine hundred; total, two thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty. One-third of the whites, and a still larger 
proportion of the blacks, removed on the British taking pos- 
session. A population of less than two thousand remained. 
Few English, or Americans, with the exception vf the British 
troops, were in the country. 

Captain Stirling, who new had command of the Fort, issued 
a proclamation guarantecing the inhabitants the liberty of 
the Catholic faith, permission to retire from the eountry, and 
enjoyment of their full rights and privileges, only requiring 
an vath of fidelity and obedience tu Ilis Majesty, the English 


King. Captain Stirling died some three months after his 
arrival. In the period that elapsed before the coming of his 


successor, St. Ange d’Belerive returned from St. Louis, and 
discharged the duties of commandant. Major Frazier, from 
Fort Pitt, exercised for a time an arbitrary power, and his 
sveeessor, Col. Reed, proved still worse. He held the offiee 
eighteen months, and during that time arouscd the hatred of 
the settlements by his oppressive measures. Licutenant Colo- 
nel Wilkins assamed command in 1768. 

Captain Pitman, to whose book on “ The Present State of 
the European Settlements on the Mississippi” reference has 
already been made, gives the following deseription of Ias- 
kaskia, as it appeared in 1766. 

The village of Notre Dame de Caseasquias is hy far the 
most considerable settlement in the country of the I linois, 
as well from its number of inhabitants as froin its advan- 
tagcous situation. 

“Mons. Paget was the first who introduced water mills in 
this country, and he construeted a very fine one on the river 
Caseasquias, which was both for grindiag corn and sawing 
boards. It lics about one mile from the village. The mill 
proved fatal to him, bang killed as he was working 
it, with two negrocs, by a party of Cherokces, in the 
year 1764. 

“The principal buildings are the ehurch and the Jesuits’ 
house, whieh has a smal] chapel adjoining it; these, as well 
as come of the othcr houscs in the village, are built of stone, 


and, consideriog this part of the world, make a very good 
appearance. The Jesuits’ plantation cou-i-ted of 240 arpents 
(an arpent is 85-109 of an aere) of cultivated land, a very 
good stock of eattle, and a brewery which was sold by the 
French commandant, after the eountry was ecded to the 
English, for the crown, in consequence of the suppression of 
the order. 

“Mons. Beauvais was the purchaser, who is the riche-t of 
the English subjects in this country; he keeps eighty slaves; 
he furnishes 86,009 weight of flour tu the King’s magazine, 
which was only part of the harvest he reaped in one year. 
Sixty-five families reside in this village, besides merchants, 
other casual people, aud slaves. The fort which was burnt 
down in October, 1766, stood on the summit of a high rock 
opposite the village and on the opposite side of the river. 
It was an oblong quadrangle, of which the extreme polygon 
measured 29) hy 251 feet. It was built of yory thick siuare 
timber, and dove-tailed at the angles. An officer and twenty 
soldicrs are quartered in the village. The officcr governs 
the inhabitants under the direetion of the commandant at 
Fort Chartres. Jere are also two companies of militia.” 

Of Prairie du Rocher, Pitman writes that “it is a small 
village, consistin z of tweaty-two dwelliug-houses, all of which 
are inhabited by as many families. IIcre is a little chapel, 
formerly a ehapcl of ease to the ehurch at Fort Chartres. 
The inhabitants are very industrious, and raise a great deal 
of corn and every kind of stock. The village is two miles 
from Fort Chartres. It takes its name from its situation, 
being built under a roek that runs parallel with the Mizsis- 
sippi river at a league distance, for forty miles up. ere is 
a company of militia, the captain of which regulates the 
police of the village.” 

In describing the distance from Fort Chartres, the author, 
doubtless, refers to Little Village, which was a mile or more 
nearer than Prairie du Rocher. The writer goes on to de- 
scribe “Saint Philippe” as a ‘small village about five miles 
from Fort Chartres on the roa] to Kavquias. There are 
about sixteen houses and a small ehureh standing ; all of the 
inhabitants, except the captain of the militia, deserted in 
1765, and went to the French side (Missouri ) The eaptain 
of the militia has about twenty slaves, a good stock of eattle, 
and a water mill for corn and planks. The village stands 
on a very finc meadow about one mile from the Mis- 
sissippi. 

From the same authority we leara that the soil of the 
country is in general rich and Juxuriant. It was favorably 
adapted to the production of all kin !s of E:opean grains 
which grew side by side wit hops, hemp, flix, cotton and 
tobaeeo. European fruits arrived to great perfeetion. Of 
the wild grapes a wine was made, very incbriating, and in 
color and taste much like the red wine of Provence. In the 
late wars, New Orleans and the lower parts of Louisiana 
were supplied with flour, beef, wines, hams, aud other pro- 
visions, from this country. At present, its ecommerce is 
mostly confined to the peltry and furs which are got in traf: 
fic from the Indians; for which are reevived io turn such 
European commodities as are necessary t» carry ou that com- 
merece au the support of its inhabitants.” 
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CONQUEST BY CLARKE. 

On the breaking out of the War of the Revolution, it is 
probable that the British garrison (removed in 1772 from 
Fort Chartres to Fort Gage, opposite Kaskaskia,) had been 


withdrawn.  [}linois was remote from the theatre of action, 


anil the colonists were little disturbed by the rumors of war | 


which came from the Atlantic coast. The Freneh inhabitants 
were rather in sympathy with the Americans than the Eng- 
lish, but probably understood little of the nature of the 
struggle, Illinois belonged to the jurisdiction of Virginia. 
George Rogers Clarke, who visited Kentucky in 1775, seems 
to have been the first to comprehend the advantages which 
would result from the occupation of [lHnois by the Ameri- 
eans. He visited Virginia, where he laid his plans before 
Patrick Henry, the Governor of the State. Clarke received 
his instructions, January, 1778, and the following month set 
out for Pittsburg  Ilis instructions were to raise seven com- 
panies of men, but he conld only sueceed in enlisting four 
commanded by Captains Montgomery, Bowman, Helm, and 
Harrod. On Corn Island, opposite Louisville, on the Ohio, 
Clarke announced hisdestination tothe men. Atthe mouth 
of the Tennessee, a man named John Duff was encountered, 
with a party of hunters, who had recently visited Kaskaskia, 
and also brought the intelligence that one Rocheblave, a 
French Canadian, was in command at that point, that he 
kept the militia well drilled, and that sentinels were posted 
to watch for the “Long Kuives,” as the Virginians were 
called, of whom the inhabitants were in terror. Securing his 
boats near Fort Massacre (or Massaec,) Clarke undertook the 
journey across the country, one hundred and twenty miles, 
to Kaskaskia. It was accomplished with ditheulty. On the 
afternoon of the fourth of July, 1775, the exhansted band of 
invaders eame to the vicinity of Kaskaskia, and concealed 
themselves in the hills to the east of the town. After dark 
Clarke proceeded to the old ferry-house, three-fourths of a 
mile above the village, and at midnight addressed his troops 
on the banks of the river. He divided his force into three 
parties. Two were to cross to the west side of the river, and 
enter the town from different quarters. The third, under the 
direction of Clarke himsclf, was to capture the fort on the 
east side. Kaskaskia at that time was a village of about two 
hundred and fifty houses. The British commander last in 
charge had instilled in the minds of the people the impres- 
sion that the Virginians, otherwise the “ Long Knives,” were 
a ferocious band of murderers, plundering honses, slaughter- 
ing women and children, and committing acts of great atro- 
city. Clarke deternined to take advantage of this, and so 
surprise the inhabitants by fear as to induce them to submit 
without resistance. Clarke effected an entrauce to the fort 
without difficulty. The other parties at a given signal en- 
tered Kaskaskia at the opposite extremities, and with terri- 
ble outeries and hideous noises, aroused the terrified inlabi- 
tants, who shrieked iu their alarm, “The Long Knives!’ 
“The Long Knives are here!” The panic stricken towns- 
men delivered up their arms, and the victory was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. M. Roche- 
blave, the British commandant, was unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the enemy, till an officer of the detachment entered 
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his bed-chatnber, and claimed him as a prisoner. In aceord- 
ance with his original plan of eonquering the inhabitants by 
terror, and then afterward winning their regard and grati- 
tude by his clemency, Clarke, the next day, withdrew his 
forces from the town, and sternly forbade all communication 
between it and his soldiers. Some of the principal militia 
officers, citizens of the town, were next put in irons. The 
terror now reached its height. The priest, and a deputation 
of five or six elderly men of the village, called on Clarke, 
and humbly requested permission to assemble ii t] echurch, 
to take Jeave of each other and commend their future lives 
to the protection of a merciful God, since they expected to 
be separated, perhaps never to meet again. Clarke gruffly 
granted the privilege. The whole population convened at 
the chureh, and after remaining together a long time, the 
priest and a few others again waited upon the commander of 
the American forces, presenting thanks for the privilege they 
had enjoyed, and desiring to know what fate awaited 
them. 

Clarke now determined to lift them from their despair, and 
win their gratitude by a show of merey. “ What!" said he; 
“do you take us for savages? Do you think Americans will 
strip women and children, and take bread from their mouths? 
My countrymen disdain to make war on helpless innocents.” 
He further reminded them that the King of France, their 
former ruler, was an ally of the Americans, and now fighting 
their cause. He told them to embrace the side they deemed 
best, and they shonld be respected in the enjoyment of their 
liberty and the rights of property. 

The revulsion of feeling was complete. The good news 
spread thronghout the village. The church-bell rang a 
merry peal, and the delighted inhabitants gathered at the 
chapel, where thanks were offered to Gud for their happy 
and unexpeeted deliveranee. The loyalty of the inhabitants 
was assured, and ever after they remained faithful to the 
American cause. The French inhabitants of [Kaskaskia 
were readily reconciled to a change of government. In 
October, 1778, the Virginia Assembly erected the conquered 
territory into the County of [inois. . This County embraced 
all the region north-west of Ohio, and five large states have 
since been formed from it. Colonel Clarke was appointed 
military commander of all the western territory north and 
sonth of the Ohio, and Colonel John Todd, one of Clarke's 
soldiers, who next to Clarke had been the first man to enter 
Fort Gage, was appointed lieutenant-commander of Hlinois. 
Ta the spring of 1779, Colonel Todd visited Kaskaskia, and 
made arrangements for the organization of a temporary 
goverament. Many of the French inhabitants of Kaskaskia, 
Prairie du Rocher, and the other settlements, readily took 
the oath ofallegiance to Virginia. Colonel Todd was killed 
at the famous battle of Blue Licks, in Kentucky, August, 
1782, and Timothy de Montbrun, a Frenchman, sneceeded 
him as commandant of Illinois Conaty. Of his administra- 
tion but little is known. 

THE “COMPACT oF 1787.” 

In 1632 Illinois became a possession of the French crown, 
a dependency of Canada, and a part of Louisiana. In 1765 
the English flag was run up on old Fort Chartres, and 
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Iflinois was counted among the treasures of Great Britain. 
In 1779 it was taken from the English by Col. George 
Nrogers Clark: this man was resolute in nature, wise in coun- 
cil, prudent in policy, bold in action, and heroic in danger. 
Yew men who have figured in the early history of America 
are more deserving than he. Nothing short of first-class 
ability could have resened “ Vincins ” and all Tilinois from 
the English, and it is not possible to over-estimate the in- 
fluenee of this achievement upon the republic. In 1779, 
Illinois became a part of Virginia. It was soon known as 
Itlinois county. In 1754 Virginia ceded all this territory 
to the gencral government to be cut into states, to be republi- 
ean in form, with “the same right of sovereignty, freedom 
and independenee as the other states.” 

In 1787 it was the object of the wisest and ablest legisla- 
tion found in any mercly human records, No man can 
study the seerct history of The Compact of 1757 and not 
feel that Providence was guiding with sleepless eyes these 
unborn states. The ordinance that on July 15, 1787, finally 
beeame the Incorporating act, has a most marvelous history. 
Jeflerson had vainly tried to secure a system of government 
for the north-western territory. Ele was an emancipationist 
of that day, and fayored the exelusion of slavery from the 
territory Virginia had eeded to the general government, 
but the south voted him down as often as it came up. In 
1787, as late as July 10, an organizing act without the 
anti-slavery clause was pending, This eoneession to the south 
was expected to earry it Congress was in session in New 
York city. Oi July 5, Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of 
Massachusetts, eame into New York to tobby on the north- 
western territory. Myerything seemed to fall into his hands. 
Events were ripe: the state of the publie credit, the growing of 
southern prejudice, the basis of his mission, his personal 
character, all combined to complete one of those sudden and 
marvelons revolutions of public sentiment that once in five 
or ten centurics are sccn to sweep oyer a country like the 
breath of the Almighty. Cutler was a remarkable man; a 
graduate of Yule, he had studied and taken degrees in the 
three learned professions, law, divinity and medicine, Zur 
vard had given him his A. M., and Yu/e had honored herself 
by adding his D D. 
indorsement. Ile had published a scientific examination of 
the plants of New Iengland. 


He had thus Ameriea’s best literary 


Ilis name stood second only to 
that of Franklin as a scientist in America. Ie was a courtly 
gentleman of the old style, a man of commandins presence, 
and of inviting faee. The southern members were captivated 
by his genial manners, rare and profound abilitics. Te 
came representing a company that desired to purchase a 
tract of Jand now inclnded in Ohio, for the purpose of plant: 
ing acolony. Government money was worth cighteen ecuts 
on the dollar. This Massachusetts company had colleeted 
enough to purchase 1,500,000 aeres of Jand. Other specn- 
lators in New York inade Dr. Cutlcr their agent; on the 
12th he represented a demand for 5,509,000 acres. This 
would reduee the national debt. Jefferson and Virginia 
were regarded as authority concerning the Jand Virginia 
had just ceded. Jefferson’s poliey wanted to provide tor the 
public credit, and this wasa good opportunity to do somc- 


thing. Massachusetts then owned the territory of Maine, 


which she was crowding on the market. She was opposed 
to opening the north-western region. his fired the zeal of 
Virginia. The South caught the inspiration, and all exalted 
Dr. Cutler. The English Minister invited him to dine with 
some of the Southern gentlemen. IIe was the centre of in- 
terest; the entire South rallied around him. Massachusetts 
could not vote against him, becanse many of the constituents 
ef her members were interested personally in the western 
speculation ; thus Cutler, making friends with the south, and 
donbtless using all the artsof the lobby, was enabled to 
command the situation. Trae to deeper eonyiction, he 
dictated one of the most eompact and finished documents of 
wise statesmanship that ever adorned any human hu book ; 
he borrowed from Jefferson the term ‘ Artieles of Compact,” 
which preceding the federal eonstitution, ruse inte the most 
sacred character. [le theu followed very closely the eonstitu- 
tion of’ Massachusetts, adopted three years before,—its most 
marked points were : 

1st. The exelusion of slavery from the territory forever. 

2d. Provision for public schools, giving one township for 
a seminary, and eycry section numbered 16 in each town- 
ship; that is, one thirty-sixth of all the land for pubhe 
schools. 

3d. A provision prohibiting the adoption of any consti- 
tution, or the enactment of any Jaw that should nullity 
pre-existing contracts, 

Be it forever remembered that this compact deelared 
that “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and means of edueation shall always be encouraged.” Dr, 
Cutler planted himself on this platform and would not yield. 
Giving his unqualified declaration that it was that or nothing 
=-that unless they could make the land desirable they did 
not want it—hbe took his horse and gig and started for the 
On July 15, 
1787, the bill was put upon its passage, and was unanimously 


Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. 


adopted, every Southern member voting for it, and only one 
man, Mr. Yates of New York, voting against it, but as the 
States voted as States, Yates lost his vote, and the eampact 
was put beyond repeal. Then the great States of Ohio, In- 
diana, THnois, Michigan, and) Wisconsin—a yast empire, 


the heart of the great valley—were consecrated to freedom, 
In the light of these ninety-five 


years, it is evident to all that this act was the salvation of 


intelligence, and honesty. 
the republic and the destruction of slavery. Soon the south 
saw their great blunder, and tried fo repeal the compact. 
In 1893 Congress referred it to a committce, of which John 
Randolph was chairman, Tle reported that this ordinance 
Thus it stood a rock 
in the way of the on-rushing sea of slavery. With all this 
timely aid it was, after all, a most desperate and protracted 
struggle to keep the soil of Illinois sacred to freedom. It 
was the natural battle field for the irrepressible conflict. In 
the southern end of the State slavery preecded the compact. 


was a compact, and opposed repeal. 


It existed among the old French settlers, and was hard to 
eradicate. The southern part of the State was settled from 


the slave States; and this population brought their laws, 
38 
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customs, and institutions with them. A stream of popula- 
tion from the North poured into the northern part of the 
State ,These sections misunderstood and hated each other 
perfectly. The Southerners regarded the Yankcesas a skin- 
ning, tricky, penurious race of peddlers, filling the country 
with tinware, brass clocks, and wooden nutmegs. The 
Northerner thought of the Southerner as a lean, lank, lazy 
creature, burrowing in a hut, and rioting in whisky, dirt 
and ignorance. These causes aided in making the struggle 
long and bitter. So strong wasthe sympathy with slavery 
that in spite of the ordinance of 1787, aud in spite of the 
deed of ecssion, it was determined to allow the old French 
settlers to retain their slaves. Planters from the slave 
States might bring their slaves, if they would give them a 
chance to choose freedom, or years of service and bondage 
for their children till they should become thirty years of age. 
Hf they chose freedom they must leave the State in sixty 
days or be sold as fugitives. Servants were whipped for 
offences for which white men are fined ; each Jash paid forty 
cents of the fine. 
pass was whipped. 


A negro ten miles from home without a 

These famous laws were imported from 
the slave States, just as they imported laws for the inspee- 
tion of flax and wool when there was neither in the State. 
These black laws are now wiped out. <A vigorous effort was 
made to protect slavery in the State Constitution of 1818 ; it 
barely failed. It was renewed in 1526, when a convention 
was asked tomake a new constitution. After a hard fight the 
convention was defeated ; but slaves did not disappear from 
the census of the State until 1850. There were mobs and 
murders in the interest of slavery. Lovejoy was added to 
the list of martyrs—a sort of first fruits of that long line of 
immortal heroes who saw freedom a3 the one supreme desire 
of their souls, and were s) enamored of her that they pre- 
ferred to dig rather than survive her. 


LAND TENURES. 

The early French settlers held the possession of their land 
in common. A tract of land was fixed upon for a Common 
Field, in which all the inhabitants were interested. 

Besides the Common Field, another tract of land wa3 laid 
off on the Commons, All the villagers had free access to 
this as a place of pastnrage for their stock. From this they 
also drew their supply of fuel. 

Individual grants were likewise made. Under the French 
system, the lands were granted without any equivalent con- 
sideration in the way of money, the individuals satisfying 
the authorities that the lands were wanted for actual settle 
ment, or for a purpose likely to benefit the community. The 
first grant of land, which is preserved, is that made to Charles 
Dauie, May 10th, 1722. The French grants at Kaskaskia 
extended from river to river, and at other places in the Bot- 
tom they commonly extended from river to bluff. Grants of 
land were made for almost all the American Bottom, from 
the upper limits of the Common Field of St. Phillip’s to 
the lower line of the Kaskaskia Common Field, a distance 
of nearly thirty miles. 

The British commandants, who assumed the government 
on the cession of the territory by France, exercised the pri- 


Jl 


vilege of making grants, subject to the approval of his Ma- 
jesty, the King. Colonel Wilkins granted to some merchants 
of Philadelphiaa magnificent domain of thirty thousand 
acres lying between the village of Kaskaskia and Prairie du 
Rocher, much of it already covercd by French grants pre- 
viously made. For the better carrying ont their plans, the 
British officers, and perhaps their grantees, destroyed, to 
some extent, the records of the ancient French grants at 
Kaskaskia, by which the regular claim of titles and convey- 
ances was partly broken. This British prant of thirty 
thousand acres, which had been assigned to John Edgar, 
was afterward patented by Governor St. Clair to Edgar and 
John Murray St. Clair, the Governor's son, to whom Edgar 
had previously conveyed a moiety by deed. Although much 
fault was found with the transaction, a confirmation of the 
grant was secured from the United States government. 

When Virginia ceded Illinois, it was stipulated that the 
French and Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers, who 
had professed allegiance to Virginia, should have their 
titles confir:rned to them. Congress afterwards authorized 
the Governor to confirm the possessions and titles of the 
French to their lands. In accordance with this agreement, 
Grovernor St. Clair, in 1790, issued a proclamation directing 
the inhabitants to exhibit their titles and claims of the lands 
which they held, in order to be confirmed in their possession. 
Where the instruments were found to be authentic, orders of 
survey were issued, the expense of which was borne by the 
parties who claimed ownership. The Freneh inhabitants 
were in such poverty at this time that they were really nna- 
ble to pay the expenses of the surveys, and a memorial 
signed by P. Gibault, the priest at Kaskaskia, and eighty- 
seven others, was presented to Governor St. Clair, praying 
him to petition Congress for relief in the matter. In 1791, 
Congress directed that four hundred acres of land should be 
granted to the head of every family which had made improve- 
ments in Ilinois prior to the year 1758. Congress had also 
directed thai a donation be given to cach of the families then 
living at either of the villages of Kaskaskia, Prairie du 

Nocher, Cahokia, Fort Chartres, or St. Phillips. 
known as the “ bead-right ” claims. 

Atan early date, speculation became active in the land 
claims of different kinds; bead-rights, improvement rights, 
militia rights, and fraudulent claims were produccd in grei 
numbers. The French claims were partly unconfirmed, 
owing to the poverty of that people, and these were forced 
on the market with the others. The official report of the 
commissioners at Kaskaskia, made in 1810, shows that eight 
hundred and ninety land claims were rejected as being ille- 
gal or fraudulent. Three hundred and seventy were 
reported as being supported by perjury, and a considerable 
number were forged. There are fonrteen names giyen of 
persons, both English and French, who made ita regular 
business to furnish sworn certificates, professing an intimate 
knowledge, in every case, of the settlers who had made cer- 
tain improvements upon which claims were predicated and 
when and where they were located. A Frenchman, clerk 
of the parish of Prairie du Rocher, “ without property and 
fond of liquor,” after having given some two hundred depo- 
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sitions in favor of three land claimant speenlators, “ was 
induced,’ in the language of the report, “ cither by compen- 
sation, fear, or the impossibility of obtaining absolution on 
any cther terms, to declare on oath that the said depositions 
were fulse,and thatin giving them he had a regard for 
something beyond the truth.” 

The report of the commissioners raiscd many doubts in 
regard to the validity and propricty of a number of confir- 
mations by the Governors, and much dissatisfaction among 
the claimants; and in consequence, Congress in 1812, passed 
an act for the revision of these land claims ia the Kaskaskia 
district. The commissioners under this law were Michael 
Joncs, Johu Caldwell, and Thomas Sloo. 
to persons who occupied positions of high respeetability in 
the community, were disclosed. They reported that the 
English elaim of thirty thousand acres confirmed by Gover- 
nor St. Clair to John Edgar and the Governor's son, John 
Murray St. Clair, was founded in neither law or equity ; that 
the patent was issued after the Governor's power ceased to 
exist, and the claim ought not to be confirmed. Congress, 
however, confirmed it. 


Facts damaging 


For a period of several vears, emigration was considerably 
retarded by the delay in adjusting land titles. The act of 
Congress passed in 1815, granting the right of pre-emption 
to settlers, was influential in bringing the publie lands into 
market. Emigrants poured into the country, and impruve- 
ments were rapid'y made. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES OP THE STATE. 

Tn area the State has 55,410 square miles of territory. It 
is about 150 miles wide and 400 miles Jong, 
latitude from Maine to North Carolina. It embraces wide 
varicty of climate. It is tempered on the north hy the great 
inland, saltless, tideless sea, which helps the thermonieter 
from cither extreme. DBeing a table-land, from 690 to 1,600 
fect above the level of the sca, one is prepared to find on the 
health maps, prepared by the genera] government, an almost 
clean and perfect reeord. 


stretching in 


In freedom from fever and maia- 
rial discases and consumptious, the three deadly enemies of 
the American Saxon, Illinois, as a State, stands without a 
superior, She furnishes one of the essential conditions of a 
great people—sound bodies; we suspect that this fact lies 
hack of that old Delaware word, Hlini, superior men, The 
great battles of history have been determinative; dynasties and 
destinies have been strategieal battles, chiefly the question of 
position; Thermopyle has been the war-ery of freemen for 
twenty-four centuries. It only tells how much there may be 
in position, All this advantage belong to Hlinois. It is in 
the heart of the greatest valley in the world, the vast region 
between the mountains—a valley that could feed mankind 
for a thousand years. It is well on toward the centre of’ the 
continent. Itis in the great temperate belt, in which have 
been found nearly all the azzressive civilizations of history. 
It has sixty-five miles of frontage on the head of Lake Michi- 
gan. With the Mississippi forming the western and south- 
ern boundary, with the Ohio running along the south-eastern 
line, with the Illinois river and Canal dividing the State 
diagonally from the lake to the Lower Mississippi, and with 
the Rock and Wabash rivers furnishing altogether 2,000 


miles of water-front, conuecting with, and running through, 
in all about 12,000 miles of navigable water. But this is 
not all. These waters are made most available by the faet 
that tho lake and the State lie on the ridge running into the 
great valley from the cast. Within cannon-shot of the Jake 
the water runs away from the lake to the gulf. The Iake 
now empties at both ends, one into the Atlantic and one into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
land. 


The lake thus seems to hang over the 
This makes the dockage most serviceable; there are 
no steep banks to damage it. 
for use. 


Both lake and river are made 
varies from Portland to Richmond, 
It favors every product of the continent ineluding the tropics, 
with less than half a dozen execptions. Tt produces every 
great nutriment of the world execpt bananas and rice. It 
is hardly too much to say that it is the most prodnetive spot 
known to civilization. With the soil fill of bread and the 
earth full of minerals; with av upper surface of food and an 
under layer of fuel; with perfect nateral drainage, and 
abundant springs and streams and navivable rivers; halt’ 
way between the forests of the North and the fruits of the 


The climate 


South; within a day's ride of the great deposits of iron, coal, 
copper, lead and zine: containing and controlling the great 
grain, cattle, pork, and lumber niuarkets of the world, it is 
not strange that Hlinvis has the advantage of position. This 
advantage has been supplemented hy the character of the 
population. In the early days when Illinois was first admit- 
ted to the union, her population were chieily from Kentucky 
and Virginia. 
very, astrong tide of immigration came in frorithe East, and 
soon changed this composition. 


But, in the conflict of ideas concerning sla- 


Tn 1880, her now native 
population were from colder soils, New York bad furnished 
145,290: Ohio gave 172,625: Pennsylvania 108,352: the 
entire Sonth gave us only 216,754. 


In all hor cities, and in 
all her German and Seandinayian and other forcign colonies, 
Hlinois has ouly about one-fifth of her people of foreign 
birth. 

PROGRESS OF DLYNLOPMDNT. 


One of the greatest developments in the carly history 
of ]Hinois,is the THinois and Michigan canal, councetine the 
Ulinois aud Mississippi rivers with the lakes. It was of the 
utmost importanee to the State. It was recommended by 
Governor Bond, the first governor, in his firt message. Two 
bright young enginecrs surveyed it, and c timated the eost 
at £600,000 or $700,000. Tt finally eost $8,000,000. In 
1825, a law was passed to ineorporate the canal company, 
but no stock was s ld. In 14826, upon the soli dtation of 
Daniel 2, Cook, congress gave 500,000 aeres of land on the 
line of the work. In 1828, auother law-cominissiener was 
appointed, and work commenced with new survey and new 
estimates. In 183{-35, George Farqnar made an able 
report on the whole matter. This doubtless, the 
ablest report ever made to a western legislature, and it he- 
came the model for subsequent reports and action. From 
this the work went on until if was finished in I848. Tt cost 
the State a large amount of money; but it gave to the indus- 
tries of the State an impetus that pushed it up into the first 
rauk of greatness. But 
it has paid into the Treasury of the State an average annual 
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nett sam of over 111,000. Pending the construction of the 
canal, the land and town-lot fever broke out in the state, in 
1834-35. It took on the malignant type in Chicago, lifting 
the town up into a city. The discase spread over the entire 
State and ardjoining States. It was epidemic. It cut up 
men’s farms without regard to locality, and cut up the purses 
of the purchasers without regard to consequences. There 
was no lack of buyers; speculators and money swarmed into 
the country. This distemper seized upon the Legislature in 
1836-37, and left not one to tell the tale. They enacted a 
system of internal improvement without a parallel in the 
grandeur of its conception. They ordered the construction 
of 1,300 miles of railroad, crossing the State in all directions. 
This was surpassed by the river and canal improvements. 
There were a few counties not touehed by either railroad or 
river or canal, and those were to be comforted and compen- 
sated by the free distribution of $200,000 among them. To 
inflate this balloon beyond credence it was ordered that work 
should be commenced on both ends of each of these railroads 
and rivers, and at each river-crossing, all at the same time. 
The appropriations for the vast improvements were over 
$12,000,000, and commissioners were appointed to borrow 
money on the credit of the State, Remember that all this was 
in the early days of railroading, when railroads were luxu- 
ries; that the State had whole counties with scarcely a 
cabin, and that the population of the State was less than 
400,000, and you can form some idea of the vigor with 
which these brave men undertook the work of making a 
great State. In the light of history it appears that this was 
only a premature throb of the power that actually slumbered 
in the soil of the State. It was Hercules in the eradle, At 
this juncture the State bank loaned its funds largely to 
Godfrey Gilman & Co., and other leading houses fur the 
purpose of drawing trade from St. Lonis to Alton. Soon 
they failed, and took down the bank with them. In 1540, 
all hope seemed gone. A population of 480 000 were load- 
ed with a debt of $14,000,000. It had only six small cities, 
really only towus, nainely: Chicago, Alton, Springfield, 
Quiney, Galena and Nauvoo. This debt was te be cared 
for when there was not a dollar in the treasury, and when 
the State had borrowed itself out of all credit, and when 
there was not good money enough in the hands of all the 
people to pay the interest of the debt fora single year. Yet 
iu the presence of all these difticulties the young State 
steadily refused to repudiate, Gov. Ford took hold of the 
problem and solved it, bringing the State through in triumph. 
Having touched lightly upon some of the most distinctive 
points in the history of Illinois, let us next briefly consider 
the 
MATERIAL RESOURCES OF TIE STATE. 

It is substantially a garden four hundred miles long and 
one hundred and fifty wide. Its soil is ehietly a black sandy 
loam, varying from six inches to six feet thick. On the 
American Bottoms it has been cultivated for over one hun- 
dred and fifty years withoutrenewal. About the old French 
towns it has yielded corn for acentury and a half without 
rest orhelp. It produces nearly everything green in the tem- 


perate and tropical zones; she leads any of the other States 
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in the number of acres actually under plow. Her produets 
from 25,000,000 acresare incalenlable. Her mineral wealth 
is scarcely second to her agricultural power. She has eval, 
iron, Jead, copper, zine, many varieties of building stone, 
fire elay, cuma clay, eammon brick and tile clay, sands of 
all kinds, gravel, mineral paint, everything needed for a 
high civilization. Left to herself, she has ihe elements of 
all greatness. The single item of coal is too vast for an 
appreciative handling in figures. Wecan handle itin gene- 
ral terms, like algebraical signs but long before we get up 
inte the millions and billions, the human mind drops down 
from comprehension to mere symbolic apprehension. Nearly 
four-fifths of the entire State is underlaid with a deposit of 
eoal more than forty feet thick on the average, inclnding all 
strata (now estimated by recent surveys, at seventy feet 
thick), You can get some idea of its amount, as you do of the 
amount of the national debt. There it is, 41,000 square 
miles, oue vast mine inte which you could bury seores of 
Juropean and ancient empires, and have room enough 
all round to work without knowing that they had been 
sepulchered there. Put this vast cval-bed down by the 
ather great eoal deposits of the world, and its importance 
becomes manifest. Great Dritain, has 12,000 square miles 
of eval; Spaiu 3,000; France 1,719; Belgium 578; I[h- 
nois about twice as many square miles as all combined. 
Virginia has 20,000 square miles; Pennsylvania, 16,000; 
Ohio, 12,000; Illinois has 51,000 square miles ; one-seventh 
of all the known eoal on this continent isin Hlinois. 

Could we sell the eoul in this single State for one-seventh 
of one cent a ton it would pay the national debt. Great 
Britain uses enough mechanical power to-day to give each 
man, woman and ehild in the kingdom the help and service 
of uineteen untiring servants. No wonder she has leisure 
and luxuries. No wonder the home of the comnion artisan 
has in it more Inxuries than could be found in the palace of 
good old King Arthur. Think, if you can conceive of it, of 
the vastarmy of servants that slumber in I]linois, impatient- 
ly awaiting the call of genius te come forth to minister to 
At the present rate of consumption England's 
At the 
rate of consumption (which far exceeds our own) tho deposit 
of coal in Ilinois will last 120,000 years. Let us now turn 
from this reserve power to the 


our comfort. 


coal supply will be exhausted in 250 years. same 


ANNUAL PRODUCTS 


of the State. We shal] not be humiliated in this field. Tlere 
we strike the secret of our national credit. Nature provides 
a market in the gonstant appetite of the race. For several 
years past the annnal prodnetion of wheat in Illinois has 
exceeded 30,000,000, That is more wheat than was raised 
by any other State in the Union; with corn, she comes for- 
ward with 140,000,000 bushels, twice as much as any other 
State, and one-sixth of all the corn raised in the United 
States. She harvested 2,767,000 tons of hay, nearly one- 
tenth of all the hayin the Republic. It is not generally 
appreciated, but it is true, that the hay crop of the country 
is worth more than the cotton erop; the hay of Illinois equals 
the eotton of Louisiana. 
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The valuation of her farm implements is $250,000,000, 
and the value of her livestock, is only second to the great 
State of New York. She raises from 25,000,000 to 30,000, - 
000 hogs annually, and according to the last census packed 
about one haf of all that were packed in the United States. 
This is no insignificant item. Pork is a growing demand of 
the old world. Illinois marked $64,000,000 worth of 
slaughtered animals; more than any other State, and one- 
seventh of all the States. 

Hlinois is a grand and wonderful State, peerless in the fer- 
tility of her soil, and inexhaustible resources. She is fast 
marching on towards her predestined place as jirst among the 
sisterhood. 

We subjoin a list of the things in which Illinois excels all 
other States. 

Depth and richness of soil; per cent. of good ground ; 
acres of improved Jand; large farms—number of farmers; 
amount of wheat, corn oats, and honey produced; value of 
animals for slaughter; number of hogs; amouut of pork; 
and number of horses. 

Tilinois exeels all other States in miles of railroads and in 
miles of postal service, and in money orders sold per annum, 
and in the amount of lumber sold in her markets. She pays 
a larger amount of internal revenue to the general govern- 
ment than any other state. 

Illinois is only second in many important matters. 
sample list comprises a few of the more important: 

Permanent school fund (good for a young State); total 
income for educational purposes; oumber of publishers of 
books, maps, papers, ete.; value of farm products and im- 
plements, and of live stock ; in tons of coal mined. 

The shipping of Ilingis is only second to New York. Out 
of one port during the business hours of the season of navi- 
gation she sends forth a vessel every ten minutes. This does 
not inelude eanal boats, which go one every five minutes. 
No wonder she is only second in number of bankers and 
brokers or in physicians and surgeons. 

She is third in colleges, teachers and schools; cattle, lead, 
hay, flax, sorghum, and beeswax. 

She is fourth in population ; in children enrolled in public 
achools, in law schools, in butter, potatoes, and earriages, 

She is fifth iu value of real and personal property, in theo- 
logieal seminaries and colleges exclusively for women, in 
milk sold, and in boots and shoes manufactured, and in book- 
binding. 

She is only seventh in the production of wood, while she is 
the twelfth She now bas much more wood and 
growing timber than she had thirty years ago. 

A few leading industries will justify emphasis. She man- 
ufactures §210,000,000 worth of goods, which place her 
nearly equal to New York and Pennsylvania. 

In the number of copies of commercial and financial] news- 
papers issued, she is only second to New York, and in her 
miles of railroads she leads all other States. More than two- 
thirds of her land is within five miles of a railroad and less 
than two per cent. is more than fifteen miles away. 

The Religion and Morals of the State keep step with her 
productions and growth. She was born of the missionary 


This 


in area. 


spirit. It was a minister who secured her the ordinance of 
1787, by which she has been saved from slavery, ignorance, 
and dishonesty. ltev. Mr. Wiley, pastor of a Scotch congre- 
gation in Randolph County, petitioned the Constitutional 
Convention of 1818 to recognize Jesus Christ as King, and 
the Seriptures as the only necessary guide and book of law. 
The Convention did not act in the ease, and the old cove- 
nanters refused to accept citizenship. They never voted 
until 1824, when the slavery question was submitted to the 
people. But little mob violence has ever been felt in the 
State. In 1517 the regulators disposed of a band of horse 
thieves that infested the territory. The Mormon indignities 
finally awoke the same spirit. Alton was also the scene of a 
pro-slavery mob, in which Lovejoy was added to the list of 
martyrs. The moral sense of the people makes the law 
supreme, and gives the State unruttied peace. With about 
§23,000.000 in chureh property, and 4,321 church organiza- 
tions, the State has that divine police, the sleepless patrol of 
moral ideas. that alone is able to secure perfect safety. Con- 
science takes the knife from the assassin’s hand and the blud- 
geon from the graspof the highwayman. Wesleep in safety 
not beeause we are behind bolts and bars—these only de- 
fend the inuocent; not because a lone officer sleeps on a 
distant corner of the street; not beeause a sheriff may call 
his posse from a remote part of the couaty ; but because con- 
science guards the very portals of the air and stirs in the 
deepest recesses of the public mind. This spirit issues within 
the State 9,500,000 copies of religions papers annually, and 
receives still more from without. Thus the crime of the 
State is only one-fourth that of New York and one-half that 
of Pennsylvania. 

Iinois never had but one duel between her own citizens, 
In Belleville, in 1820, Alphonso Stewart and William Ben- 
nett arranged to vindicate injured honor. The seconds 
agrecd to make it a sham, and make them shoot blanks. 
Stewart was in the seeret. Bennett mistrusted something, 
and, unobserved, slipped a bullet into his gun and killed 
Stewart. Ile then fled the State. After two years he was 
eaught, tricd, eonvieted, and. in spite of friends and political 
aid, was hung. This fixed the code of honor on a Christian 
basis, and terminated its usein Illinois. The early preachers 
were generally ignorant men, who were accounted eloquent 
according to the strength of their voices. Gov. Ford says, 
“« Nevertheless these first preachers were of incaleulable ben- 
efit to the conntry. 
To them are we indebted for the first Christian character of 
the Protestant portion of the people.” 

In FAducation, Winois surpasses her material resources. The 
ordinance of i787 consecrated one thirty-sixth of ber soil to 
common schools, and the law of 1218, the first law that went 
upon her statutes, gave three per cent. of all the rest to Educa- 
tion. The old compact sccures this interest forever, and by its 
yoking together morality and intelligence it precludes the 
legal interference with the Bible in the public schools. With 
sueh a start it is natural that we should have about 11,500 
schools, and that our iliteraecy shonld be less than New York 
or Pennsylvania, and about one-half of Massachusctts, What 
These public schools 


They ineuleated justice and morality. 


a grand showing for so young a State. 
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soon made eolleges inevitable. The first college, still flour- 
ishing, was started in Lebanon in 1828, by he ME. Chureh, 
ud named after Bishop McKendree. Illinois college at 
Jacksonville followed in 1830, supported by the Presbyterians. 
Tn 1852 the Baptists built Shurtleff college at Alton, and 
Ixnox eollege at Galesburg followed in 1838, and Jubilee 
eollege at Peoria in 1547, and the good Catholic missionaries 
long prior to this had e tablished in various parts of the State, 
colleges, seminaries and parochial schools. After these early 
years eolleges have rained down. A settler could hardly 
encamp on the prairie but a college would spring up by his 
wagon. The State now has one very well endowed and 
equipped university, namely the North-western University, 
at Evanston, with six colleges, ninety instructors, over one 
thousand students, and $1,500,000 endowment. Rey. J. M. 
Peek was the first edueated Protestant minister in the State. 
Tle settled at Rock Spring, St. Clair County, about 1820, and 
has left his impress on the State. He wasa large contribu- 
tor to the literature of that day in this State; about 1837 he 
published a (zctteer of linois, Soon after John Russel}, 
of Bluffdale, published essays and tales showing genius. 
Judge James Hall published the [Uinois Monthly Magazine 
with great ability, and au annual called The Western Sou- 
vent, Which gave him an enviable fame all over the United 
States. From these beginnings, Hlinois has gone on till she 
has more volumes in public libraries even than Massachu- 
setts, and of the 44.500,009 volumes in all the publie libra- 
ries of the United S:ates, she has one-thirteenth. 

In 1860 she had eighteen colleges and seminaries; in 1870 
she had eighty. 

That is a grand advanee for the war decade. Her growth 
in the last ten years has been equally marvellous. 

This brings us to a record unsurpassed in any age. 


THE WAR RECORD OF ILLINOIS. 


We hardly know where to begin, or how to advance, or 
what. to say, as we cau at best give only a broken synopsis 
of her gallant deeds. Iler sons have always been foremost 
on fields of danger. In the war of 1812 she aided in main- 
taining national sovereignty. In 1831-32, at the call of 
Goy. Reynolds, her sons drove Blaekhawk over the Missis- 
sippl. 

When the Mexican war came, in May, 1846, 8,370 men 
offered themselyes when only 3,720 eould be aceepted. The 
fields of Buena Vista, Chapultepec and Vera Cruz, and the 
storming of Cerro Gordo, will perpetuate the bravery and 
the glory of the Hlinois soldier. But it was reserved till 
our day for her sons to find a field and a cause and a foe- 
man that could fitly illustrate their spirit and heroism. 
Illinois put into her own regiments for the United States 
government 256,000 men, and into the army through other 
states enough to swell ihe number to 290,000, This far ex- 
eeeds all the soldiers of the federal government in all the 
war of the revolution. 
600,000. She enrolled men from eighteen to forty-five 
years of age when the law of Congress in 1864—the test 
time—only asked for those from twenty to forty-five. Her 
enrollment was otherwise excessive. Her people wanted to 


Her total years of serviee were | 


go and did not take the pains to eorreet the enrollment. 
Thus the basis of fixing the quota was too great, and then 
the quota itsclf, at least in the trying time, was fur above 
any other State, Thus the demand on some counties, as 
Monroe, for example, took every able-bodied man in the 
county, and then did not have enough to fill the quota. 
Moreover, Illinois sent 20,844 men for ninety or one hundred 
days, for whom uo credit was asked. When Mr. Lincoln's 
attention was called to the inequality of the quota compared 
with other states, he replied, ‘“‘ The country needs the saeri- 
fice. We must put the whip on the free horse.’ In spite 
of these disadvantages Dlinois gave to the country 73,000 
years of service above all calls. With one-thirteenth of 
the population of the loyal States, she sent regularly oue- 
tenth of all the soldiers, and in the peril of the closing 
calls, when patriots were few and weary, she then sent one- 
eighth of all that were called for by her loved and honored 
son in the White House. Jer mothers and daughters went 
into the fields to raise the grain and keep the children to- 
g ther, while the fathers and older sons went to the harvest 
fields of the world. What a glorious reeord there is treas- 
ured up in the history of this great eountry for the patriotic 
Tinvis soldier. Her military reeord during the Rebellion 
stands peerless among the other States. Ask any soldier 
with a good record of his own, who is thus able to judge, 
and he will tell you that the Ilinvis men went in to win. 
Tt is common history that the greater vietories were won In 
the West. When everything else was dark, Illinois was gain- 
ing victories all down the river, and dividing the eonfederaey, 
Sherman took with him on Lis great mareh forty-five regi 
ments of Illinois infantry, three companies of artillery, and 
one company of ealvary. He could not avoid going to the 
sea. Lineoln answered all rumors of Sherman's defeat with 
“Tt is impossible; there is a mighty sight of fight in 100,- 
000 Western men.” Jllinois soldiers brought home 300 
battle-flags. The first United States flag that floated over 
Richmond was an Illinois flag. She sent messengers and 
nurses to every field and hospital, to care for her sick and 
wounded sons. When individuals had given all, then cities 
and towns came forward with their credit to the extent of 
many millions, to aid these meu and their families, Illinois 
gave the eountry the great general of the war—Ulysses 5. 
Grant—sinee honored with two terms of the Presidency of 
the United States. 

One other name from Illinois comes up in all minds, 
embalmed in all hearts, that must have the supreme plaee 
in this story of our glory and of our nation’s honor: that 
name ig Abraham Lineoln, of Illinois. The analysis of Mr. 
Lincoln’s character is difficult on account of its syrametry. 
In this age we look with admiration at his uneompromising 
honesty. And well we may, for this saved us thousands 
throughout the length and breadth of our country who knew 
him only as “TTonest Old Abe,” and voted for him on that 
account ; and wisely did they choose, for no other man could 
have carried us through the fearful night of the war. 
When his plans were too vast fer our comprehension and 
his faith in the eause too sublime for our participation, 
when it was all night about us, and all dread before us, 
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and all sad and desolate behind us: when not one ray shone 
upon onr eause; when traitors were hanzhty and exultant 
at the south, and fieree and blasphemous at the North; 
when the loyal men here seemed alinost in the minority; 
when the stoutest heart quailed, when gencrals were defeat- 
ing each other for place, and eontractors were leeching out 
the very heart's blood of the prostrate republic: when 


everything else had failed us, we looked at this eal, patient, 


man standing like a rock in the storm and said, “ Mr. Lin- 
eoln is honest, and we will trust his:n still.” TLolding to this 
single point with the energy of fuith and despair we held 
together, and, under God, he brought us through to victory. 

Ilis practical wisdom made him the wonder of all lands. 
With such certainty did Mr. Lincoln follow causes to their 
ultimate effeets, that his foresight of contingencies seemed 
almost prophetie. Ile is radiant with all the great virtues, 
and his memory shall shed a glory upon this age that shall 
fill the eves of mea as they look into history. Other men 
have exeelled him in some points, but taken at all points, all 
in all, he stands head and shoulders above every other man 
of six thousand years. An administrator, he served the 
nation in the perils of unparalleled civil war. A statesman, 
he justified his measures by their suecess. A philanthropist, 
he gave liberty to one race and salvation to another. A 
moralist, he bowed from the summit of human power to the 
foot of the Cross, and became a Christian. A mediator, he 
exercised mercy under the most absolute obedicace to law. 
A leader, he was no partizan. .A commander, he was un- 
tainted with blood. A ruler in desperate times, he was 
unsullied with erime. A man, he has left no word of pas- 
sion, no thonght of malice, no trick of craft, no act of 
jealonsy, no purpose of selfish ambition. Tims perfected, 
without a model and without a peer, he was dropped into 
these troubled years to alorn and embellish a'l that is good 
and al] that is great in onr humanity, and to present to all 
coming time the divine idea of free government. It is not 
too mueh to say that away down in the future, when the 
Nepublie has fallen from its niche in the wall of time; when 
the great war itself shall have faded out in the distance like 
a mist on the horizon ; and when the Anglo-Saxon laaguage 
shall be spoken only by the tongue of the stranger, then the 
generation looking this way shall sce the great President as 
the supreme figure in this vortex of hist ry. 


CIVIL ORGANIZATION, 


The history of Illinois has been traced while a possession 
of Franee, and when under the British government ; and 
the formation of Illinois asa County of Virginia has been 
noted. The several States afterwards agreed on the adop- 
tion of Articles of the Confederation, to eede their elaims to 
the western land to the General government. Virginia 
exeeuted her deed of cession March Ist, 1784. For several 
years after, there was an imperfect admistration of the law 
in [llinois. The Freneh eustoms partly held force, and 
affairs were partly governed by the promnulgations of the 
British eommandants issued from Fort Chartres, and by the 
regnlations whieh had subscqueutly been issued by the Vir- 
ginia authorities, 


By the ordinance of 1787, all the territory north-west of 
the Ohio was eonstituted into one district, the laws to be 
administered by a governor and seeretary ; a court was insti- 
tuted of three judges. A general assembly was provided 
for, the members to be chosen by the people. General 
Arthur St. Clair was selected by Congress, as Governor of 
the north-western territory. The seat of government was at 
Marietta, Ohio. 

In the year 1795, Governor St. Clair divided St. Clair 
County. All sonth of a line rnuning through the New 
Design settlement (in the present County of Monrve) was 
erected into the County of Randolph. 
Randolph of Virginia, the new county received its name. 

Shadrach Bond, afterwards the first Governor, was clected 
from Illinois, a member of the Territorial Leyislature which 
convened at Cincinnati, ia January, 1799. In 1800 the 
Territory of Indiana was formed, of which IlHinois consti- 
tuted a part, with the seat of government at Vineennes. 
About 1805, among other places in the We-t, Aaron Burr 
visited Ka:kaskia in an endeavor to enlist men for his 
treasonable scheme against the government. In 1805, 
George Fisher was elected from Randolph County a mem- 
ber of the Territorial Legislature, and Pierre Menard was 
chosen member of the Legi:lative Conncil. 

By act of Congress, 1899, the Territory of Illinois was 
eonstitnted. Ninian Edwards was appvintcd Governor ot 
the newly organized Territory, and theseat of government 
established at Kaskaskia. Nathaniel Pope,a relative of 
Ldwards, reecived the appointment of Sverctary. 

For nearly fonr years aftcr the organization of the Terri- 
torial Government no legislature existed in THlinois, An 
election for representatives was held on the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth of October, 1812. Shadraeh Bond, then a resi- 
dent of St. Clair County, was elected the first Delegate to 
Congress from Ilinvis. 

tandolph County member of the Leyislative Council, and 
Goorge Fisher of the [Louse of Representatives. The Legis- 
lature convened at Kaskaskia on the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
her, 1812. 
Tu April, 1818, a bill providing for the ad nizsion of I11i- 


[In honor of Kdmnnd 


Pierre Menard was chosen from 


nois into the Union as a sovercign S.ate was passed by Con- 
gress. A Convention to frame a Constitution as-emble] at 
Waskaskia in the following July. The first clvetion 
the Constitution was held in September, 181%, and Shadrach 
Bond was eleeted Governor, and Pierre Menard, Licutenant 
Governor, Ilinvis was now declare] by Congress adniitted 
to the Union as on an equal footing in all respects with the 
Tae L gislature again met at Kaekaskia in 
This was the last session ever held at Kas- 


under 


original States, 
Jannary, 1S19. 
kaskia, Vandalia, thesame year, was selected es the Capital 
of the State. It was stipulated that Vandalia was to he the 
Capital for twenty years. At the end of that period it was 
changed to Spriagfeld. Below we give list of governors 
and staff officers of [liaois. 

Illinois was constituted a separate Territory by act of Con- 
gress February od, 1509. The bonndaries were deseribed 


as follows: 
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ILLINOIS TERRITORY 


From 1809, To 1882. 


* «That from and after the first day of March next, all 
that part of the Indiana Territory which lies west of the 
Wabash river and a dircet linedrawn from the said Wabash 
river and Post Vineernes due north to the territorial line 
between the United States and Canada, shall for the purpose 
of temporary government, constitute aseparate territory, and 
be ealled ‘Tiinois.’” 

The seat of government was fixed at Kaskaskia. 

The territorial government was continued under the first 
erade from 1809 until 1812, when by a vote of the people 
the second grade was adopted. 

Under the first grade, the Governor and Judges, who 
reecived their appointment from the President, constituted 
the Legislative Couneil, and enacted laws for the govern- 
ment of the people. The Governor possessed almost un- 
limited power in the appointment of officers; the Secretary 
of the Territory being the only officer, not appointed by the 
Governor. 

Under the seeond grade, the people elected the Legisla- 
ture, which was composed of a Legislative Couneil and a 
Tlouse of Representatives. The Legislative Couneil was 
composed of five members, and the louse of Representatives 
of seven members. 

The Legislature enaeted the laws for the government of 
the people, but the Governor was possessed of the absolute 
veto power, and was therefore in position to dictate the lawa, 
if he chose to exercise the power. 

The people also elected the Delegate to Congress by popu- 
lar vote. 


Territorial Ojilicers. 


The following is a complete roster of territorial officers 
from 1809 until the organization of the State government 
in 1818: 


GOVERNONS, 


- March 7,1899,  Deelined. 
eAquib2d, 1899, to December 6, 1818. 


JIniin Bove .. 
Niniin Edware 


The term of the Governor's appointment was two years, Governor Edwards 
was re-appointed from time to time, as his term expired, and served through 
the entire territorial government. 


SECRETARIES. 


March 7 
December iiss 


, 1899, to December 17, 1814, 


Nathaniel Pope 
1s16, to Oc tober G, 1818, 


Joseph Phillips 


AUDITORS OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, 


.. 1812 to 1816. 

January 13, 1816, to April, 1817. 
pril 4, 1817, to ‘ugust, 1817. 
“August a3, 1317, to Oc tober 9, 1818. 


Bie Wt Maxwell 
Damel 2. Cook 


ATTORNEYS GENERAL. 


Jnly 21, 1809, to December, 1809, 
‘December 30, 1909, to April, 1510. 
April 7, 1810, ‘to Octoher, 1810, 
Iutebe 729, 181%, to June, 18b3. 
Jone 23, 1313, to Febraary 17, 1818. 


* From Levislative Directory, published 1881. 
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Benjamin JT. Doyle. 
dobu J, Crittenden 
Thomas T. Crittenc 
Benjamin M. Pratt 
William Mears 


TREASURERS. 
AbD esev IMs (ei errs erernmoncereecenmmereohooncutn Nido) TEC, 


DELEGATES TO CONGRESS, 


Jemeanber, 1812, to 1814. 
eptember 29, 1814, to 1817, 
317 to 1318, 


Shadrach Bond .... 
Henjamin Stephe e 
Nathaniel Popessecce 


Ohadiah Jones,... 


Alexander Stiart eh 7, too, Resigned. 
Jesse B. Thom: wich 7, Iso. 
Stanley Griswol areh 14, 1810, Vice Stnart. 


Witham Sprisg 
Thoms Tonle 
Tuaniel Cook. (Western cire 
John Warnock. (Western civeuit.) 
Jatin MeLean, (Eastern cireuit).. 
Khas Kent + (Eastern cire mit. ) 
Wilttun Mears, (Rastern ciremit.) 
Jeptha Hardin. (Eastern cirenit.). 


TSaats 
ihe ane 2 
Tunnary 15, 181s, 
pouDY &, ISIS, 
January 1, 1818. 
Febrnary 17, 1818, 
Pebroury Te eR 
March 3, 1818. 


Declined. 


ADJUTANTS-GENERAL. 


. May 3, 1849, to Jnly 18, 1809. 

Jnly 18, 1809, to May 2x, 1810. 

pane rs Valo, to Ov tober. 25, 1813. 
‘December 13, 1833, to Ov tober 27, 1814. 
..Uctober 27, 114, to Llevember, 1813. 


Elias Rector....... 
Rohert Morrisou 
Elias Rector... 

Benjamin Stephe 
Wm, Alexander.. 


First Territorlal Legistature—1S12. 


Convened at Kaskaskia on the 25th day of November, A.D. 1912. Adjonened 
the 26th day of Deeember, 112, Second sessicn convened and adjourned 
November 8, A D. 1513. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
OrFfiIcEens, 


.. Pierre Menard. 
Jin Thomas, 
.- Thomas Van Swearingen. 


President. 
Secretary, 
Duorkeeper. 


MEMB 


Randolph. 
tallatin, 
bt. Cluiy. 


HOUSE OF REPRE 
COPOTL GIS 


«Madisan, 
.Jolinsun, 


Samuel Judy 
Thonias Ferguse 


Pierre Menard 
Benjamin Talbot! 
Williatn Higes.... 


SENTATIV Es, 


. George Fisher. 
ilham C, Greenup. 
Thomas Yau Swearingen, 


Speaker 
Clerk. 
Dovrhecpe 


MUOMBERS. 
doshna Ovlesh 
at. davoh Shor 
William Jone 


St. Clair. 
sr elu. 
ladison, 


George Fisher. 
Alexander Wil 
Phillip ‘Tranime! . 
John Giaminar 


Second Territorial Legislature —I814. 


TIRST SLsStON. 


Convened at Kaskaskia the Wth day of November, A, D, 1814. Adjourned 
December 24, A. U., Isl. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
OFFICERS, 


Tierre Menard. 
John Themas. 
.. Thoinas Stuart. 


Pesitent.... 
Secretary, 
Doorkee 


MEMBERS. , 
. Randolph, Sante) Judy, 
Stlettt Theanas Ferg 
sallatin, 


Madison. 
Johnson, 


Pierre Menard 
William Biges. 
Benjamin Yalbott.... 


IOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES. 
OFricENs. 
Soeaker Risdon Moore. 
Clerk, William Mears, 


Duurkeepe Thomas Sturt 


MOEMB 
Sel AES 
Madison, 
st. Clair, 
andolphy 


Gallatin. 
sallatin. 
Johnson, 


Phillip Trammel.. 
Thomas C, Browne 
Owen EVAns..,..c00 


Risdon Monre, 
William Rabb.. 
Jamey Lemen, Jr... 
James Gilbreath>. 


Second Territorial Legislature—I815, 


SECOND SESSION 
Convened pursuant to adjournment, the dth day of December, A. D. 1815. 
Adjourued Jannary 11, A. D. 1816. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


OFTricEns. 


President. 
Neeretari. 
Enrotiny gn ae cee Clerk. 
Doorkecper... oe Sve 


Wim, C. Greenup. 
..Ezra Gwen, 


MEMRBERS. 


William Bigegs......... 


Pierre Menard 
Thomas Fergusou.... 


Samuel Jody... 
Benjamin ‘Talbot 


- Gallatin. 
+ Ixpetled. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


OrFICELs. 
= ...Risdan Moore, 
Daniel P. Couk. 


Doorkeeper......- see me oeonlsete AS 1B 
Enrolling ond Engrossing Clerh.. pice .. Wm. C. Greennp. 
MEMBEDS. 

Risdon Moore St. Clair. 9 John G. Lofton... Madison. 


Phillip Trammel _trallntin. William Rabh.. Madison. 
Thomas C. Browne.. Hatin. James Lemen, Jr.. St. Clair. 
Jarvis Hazelton... -Randotph. 


Third Territorlal Legislaiure 
FIRST SESSION. 
Convened at Kaskaskia the 2d day of Deeember, A. D. 1816. Adjourned 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
OFFICERS, 


IS1G6-17. 


Jannary 14, A. D. 1s17. 


«Pierre Menard. 
Joseph Conway, 
»R.K.MeLanghlin. 
.Ezra Owen. 


President... 
Srerelarn... 
Enrolling and Engro.siay Clerk 
DOOrK ECE cceeeeeene certs cette 


MEMBCTS. 


-Randolph. 
Madison. 


Johnson. 
ofallatin. 


Jolin Grammar....... 
Thomas C. Browne. 


Picrre Menard... 
John G@. Lofton 
Abraham .Amos.. 


.Georce Fisher. 
«Daniel P. Cook. 


Enrathing ¢ R. &. MeLanghlin. 
Doorhceper... 00. ... Ezra Owen. 
MEMBERS. 
George Fisher. -Randolph. doseph Palmer Tohnson 


Seth Gard. . 
Samnel Om 


tei 
sr, Clair. 
uckson. 


« R. Matheny 
Wren, H. Bradshy 
Nathan Davis... 


Third Territorial Legislnture—1817-18. 
SECON D SESSION. 
Conrened at Kaskaskia the Ist day of December, A. D. 1817, Adjourned 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
OTFIWLns, 


Jannary 14 A. D. 18ts. 


.. Pierre Menard. 
Joseph Conway. 

R. K. McLaughlin. 
... Ezra Owen. 


President... 
Seerctaru... oe es ee 
Enrolliag and Engrussing Clerk 
Daorheeper....veecvccn ce coe 


MEMBERS. 


John G. Lofton.. 
Thomas C. Brown 


Pierre Menari.. 
Abraham -Anio: 
John Grimmar.. 


. Randolph. 
eat OCs 


Johnson, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
OFFICERS. 


-George Fisher, 
.Daniel P. Cook. 
R. K. MeLaughlin. 
Ezra Owen. 


MEMBEPF 


Win. H. Bradsby 
Joseph Palmer 
M.S. Davenport. 


George Fishinr.... 
Chas. R. Matheny... . 
Willis Hargraves.... 


Randolph 
Stair. 
soe White. 


Firsi Constitutional Convention. 
CONVENTION OF T8518, 


Assembled at Kaskaskia, July —, 1818. Adjourned Augnst 26, 
1818. Thirty-three delegates. One member from Washington eounty 
died during the sitting of the convention ; name unknown. Constitu- 
tion adopted in convention without being submitted to a vote of the 
people. Approved by Congress, December 3, 1818. 


dea Sr POET oop Jesse B. Thomas. 
.. William C, Greenup. 


DELEGATES, 


St. Clair—Jesse B. Thomas, John Messinger, James Lemen, Jr. 

Randolph—George Fisher, Elias Kent Kane. 

Madison—Benjamin Stephenson, Joseph Borough, \braham Prie- 
kett. 

Gallatin—Michael Jones, Leonard White, Adolphus F. Hubbard. 

Johnson—Hezekiah West, Wm. MeFatridge. 

Edwards Seth Gard, Levi Compton. 

White—Willis Hargrave, Wm Melfenry. 

Monroe—Caldwell Carns, Enoch Moore, 

Pope—Samuel Omelveny, Hamlet Ferguson. 

Jackson—Conrad Will, James Hall, Jr. 

Crouford —Joseph Kitehell, Edward N. Cullom. 

Bond—Thomas Kirkpatrick, Samnel G. Morse. 

Union—Wiliam Echols, John Whiteaker. 

Washington—Andrew Bankson. 

Franklin—Isham Harrison, Thomas Roberts. 


President 
Seeretary... 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Under the constitution of 1815 the elective officers were the Gover- 
nor and Lieutenant-Governor, who held office for fonr years. The 
election returns were transmitted hy the returning officers, directed to 
the Speaker of the louse of Representatives, whose duty it was to 
open and publish them in the presence of a majority of each house of 
the General Assembly. In case of a tie, the choice was made by a 
joint ballot of bath houses, The first election for Governor and 
Lientenant-Governor was held on the third Thursday of September, 
A. TD. 1518. Thereafter the elections were held every four years 
on the first Monday af Angust. 


The Sceretary of State was appointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


The Auditor of Public Accounts, freasurer and Attorney-General 
were elected by the General Assembly, and held office for two years 
respectively. 

By the constitution of 1°43, all these officers were made elective by 
the people, except the Attorney-General, which office was abolished. 
The term of office for each was four years, except the Treasurcr, 
which was two years. 

The office of Attorney-General was again created by law, in 1867, 
and the term fixed at two years. The office was first filled by 
appointment by the Governor, aad at the expiration of the term by 
election by the people. 

The constitution of 1870 provides that the Executive Department 
shall consist of:a Governor, Lieutenant-(rovernor, Secretary of State, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Treasurer, Superintendeut of Public Iu- 
strnetion, and Attorney-General, who shall each, with the exceptian 
of the Treasurer, hold office for four years from the second Monday in 
Jannary next after election. The Treasurer holds office for two years, 
and is ineligible for re-election until the expiration of two years next 
after the end of his term. The first election under the constitntion of 
1870 was held November 5, A. D. 1872. 

By a jaw passed in 1849the Secretary of State was made ex-officio 
State Superintendent of Publie Schools, In F854 the law establish- 
inga system of free schools created the office of State Superintendent, 
and provided for the appointient by the Governor, upon the taking 
effect of the Jaw, of some person to hold office until the election in 
1855, when a State Superintendent should be elected, and every two 
years thereafter. 

The offices of Adjutant-General, State Geologist, and Entomolo- 
gist, are created by law, and filled by appointment of the Governor. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


Governors, 


eo ee 


From what 
county 


When 
innugurated. 


Remarks. 


Name, 


Shadrach Bond.. 
Edward Coles.. 
Ninian Edwards 
John Reynolds... 


. Oct. 6, 1818 
. Dec. 5, 18: 
. Dee. 6, 1426... Madison 
. Dec. 9, 183. . St. Clair. 


Resigned Nov, 17, 1834. a 
Elected Rep. to Congress. 
Vice Reynolds. ° 


_ Nov, 17, 3824 Fayette....... 
. Dec, 3, 1834 Morgan. 
. Dec. 7, 1838..... (ireen: 
. Dec, &, 1844......; Ogle... 


Wm. L. D. Ewing. 
Joseph Duncan 
Thomas Carlin 
Thomas Ford .... 
Atigustns C. French. 
Augustns C. French... .. J 


of 1847. 
Joel A. Matteson... 
Wm. Il. Bissell.. 
John Wood 


Tued March 


. Sneceededto the office vice 
Bissell. 


Richard Yates..........0.. Jan. 14, 1841... Morgan. 

Richard J. Ogieshy...... Jan. 16, 1865,... Macon... 

John M. Palmer.... Jan. i, 1889... Macoupin 

Richard J. Ogleshy....« Jan. 13, 1873... Macon... Resigned Jan. 23, is 
Elected U. &. Senator. 

Joho L. Beveridge....... Jaa, 23, 1873... (aera) Wewrorrerc Succeeded to office, vice 


Oglesby resigned. 
. Jan. ee 


Shelby M Cullom.... 
Jan. 10, 1881..... Sangamon...!.. 


Shelby M. Cullom.... 
41 
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Lleutenant-Governors. 


MONROE AND PERRY 


COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


State Treasurers. 


When Fr m what 


When From what 


Blame inaugurated county. Remarks. ROE, {qualified county. Remarks. 
Pierre Menard............ Oet. 6, 1818..|Randolph. John Thomas....... 
Adolphus F. Habbard..'Dee. 5, 1822. Gallatin R. K. MeLau: 
Wilham Kinney «. Dee. 6, 1826.,\St. Clair. Abner Fick 
Zadok Casey... Dec, 9. . | Jetfe rso: .|Resigned dames Hall. i 
Wm. L. D. Ewing.........|Mar. 1 .. Fayette.......| President of Senate and Act- John Demen . Frankli 
ing Lient-Governor. Charles Gregor he Rene 
Alex.M Jenkins.........!Dee. 5, .|dackson...... Resigned John D. Whitesid 
Wm. H. Davidson......../bee. 9, . | White... Presidentof Senate and Act Milton Carpenter Died. 
ing Licut-Governor....... John Moore... . Appointed vice Carpenter. 
Stinson H. Anderson...!Dec. 7, .. |defferson.... Jokn Moore Elected. 
John Monore.. Dec. &, .; Me Lean... James Maller ..|Resigned Sept. 3, 1859. 
Joseph B. Wells Dee. 9, 5. 'Rock Islan}, William Butler Appointed, vice Miller. 
Wm. MeMartry Jan, & Knox William Butler 


Gustayns Kerne 
John Wood.......... 
Thomas A. Marshall..... 


Francis A Hotfman..... 
William Bross..... 


John Dougherty 


John L. Beveridge 


John Early. 


Archibald A. Glenn...... \ 


Aairew Shuman 
John Hamilton... 


Jan. St. Cli: 
Be latteli2s .., Adanis z > 
| vice Bissell dec’d Mar. 21, 
1860. 
Jan. 7, 1861..|\Coles....,,...../ President of Senate and Act- 


ing Lieut-Governor. 


iL. loook.. 


ieceeded to office of Gor. 
vice Oglesby elec’d U. SSen 
.. President of Senate and Act- 

ing Lient-Governor. 
President of Senate and Act- 
ing Lieut-Governor, 


.. {Cook ..... 
Jan. 10, 1881..'MeLean 


Secretaries of State. 


Name. 


From what 
county. 


Appointed or 


qualified. Remarks, 


Elias Kent Kane... 
@amuel D. Lockwood... bec. ie 182. 
David Blachwell. 1 


Morris Birkhee 


George Forquer. 
Alexander 1’, Field 
Stephen A. Douglas 


Lyman Trumbu 


Thompson Campb 
Horace 8. Cooley. 
Horace 8. Cooley 


David L. Greggs... 
Alexander Starne 
Ozias M. Hnteli.. 


Ozias M. Hateh 


Sharon Tyndale. 
Edward Rumme 
George H. Harrow 
George H. Harrow 
Heury C, Dement... 


1 

co Oe 1818.. Kaskaskia . Resignen Dee. 16, 1822. 
i Resigned April 2, 1823. 
Resigned Oct. 15, 1824. 
Resigned Jinn. 15, 1825. 
Resigned Dee. 31, 1828. 
Removed Noy. 30, 1840. 
Resigned Feb. 27, 1841. 
Removed March ce 1843. 
Resigned Dec. 23, 1248. 
Appointed by Gov. French. 
..| Elected under Constitution 


of 1843. Died April2, 1850, 


War 


Peoria. 
| Tazewell 
77..; Tazewell 

Bullen 


Auditors of Public Accounts, 


When From what 


Tanie: qualified. county. Remarks. 
| 
Elijah C. Berry.. ../Oct. 9, 1818.. Fayette . 
Elijah C, Berry.. ‘April G, 1819. Le 
James T. B. Stapp. Aug. 27, 1931.. a 
Levi Dnvis... Noy. 16, 1835., Gi 4 
James Shield ./Mar. 4, 1341. Randotpl 
Wm. D. L. Ewing-....... Mar. 26, 1813., Fayette .. 
abomas BP aut Hine. 26, 1846.. Randolpt \¥ ice ‘Ewing, deceased. 
omas H. Campbell... Jan. 7, 1x47 ” 
Jesse K, Dubois... Jan. 2 1857.. Lawrence 
Jesse K. Dubois . 14, 1861.. es 
pin 1a, ane . 12, 1864. Sangamon 
‘harles ipp cs - 11, 1869..|Cass . 
Charles E. Lippincott..|Jan. 1, ARTI. 8 
Thomas B. Needles Jan. 8, 1877..; Wash or 
Charles P. Swigert . 10, 1881. intake raglan 


Suaperintendeut of Public Instruction. 


When From what 
ee qualified county. TASTE SUS 
Ninian W. Edwards ...../ Meh. 24, 1854../Sangamon.../ Appointed by the Governor 
Wm. H. Powell... Jan’y 12, 1857..| Peoria... D 


Newton Bateman. 
Newtoa Bateman. 


John P. Brooks 


Newton Bateman. 
Newton Bateman 
Newton Batema 
5am’! M. Etter... 
Jawes P. Slade. 


Jan'y 1, 1859.. 
Jan‘y 4, 61... 
Jan’y 12, 1363.. 
Jan’y 10, 1865... 
\Jan’y —, 1867.. 
Jan’y —, 1871. 
\Jan’y 11; 1875.. 
/ JaQ’y 13, 1879.. 


Morgan. 
fs 


Sangamon 
“ 


Alexander Starne 
James H. Beveridge. 
George W. Smith 
Erastus N. Bates 
Erastus N. Bates 
Edward Rutz... 
Thos. 5. Hidgeycy 
Edward Rutz... 
John C. Smit 
Edward Rutz... 


5../Gallatin 
a (St. Clai 
13, 1879..|JoDaviess .. 
10, 1881../Cook ....._..- 


Attorneys-General, 


When 
qualified. 


From what, 


county. Remarks. 


Name. 


Daniel Pope Coo} 5, 1819.. 
Worliam Mears. 
Sam'l D. Loelkw 
James Turney. 
James Turney.. 
George cee 
James Sem 


Randolph . 


Resigned La oy 1819. 


1819./8t Cai 
1821.13 


Madiso 
tt Washi ng 


Monroe .... 

a, 1833.. Madison 

. Sangamon. 
“ 


Jesse B. Thoma: $ Madison...... Resienell Jan’ v i, 1836. 
Walter B. Scate 143..'Jefterson . .. Resigned Dee. 2 1936, 
Usher I. Linder. 1837..\Coles Resigned June ib, 1838. 
George W. Olney. Resigned Feb’y ik 1839. 


§, 1838.. Madison 
Cc 


G gned Noy. 19, 1840, 
Josiah Lamborn... 
James A. McDouga 


porraD 


1840. 


David B. Campbell 

Robert G, Ingersoll . 'Feh. 28, a 
Washington “Bushnell..|.lan’y. 11, 1873. LaSalle 
James K. Edsall. . Jan’y 13, 1873.. Lee 
James K. Edsa Inn'y. 8, 15 e 


James McCartney. . Jan’y. 10, 1881..| Wayne 


State Geologists. 


When From what 


Name appuinted, eounty. Remarks. 
Joseph Norwood "" 'Inly 21, 1851.. Saneamon.... Act of Feb. 17, 1851. 
H. A. Ulffers. ———_ _ 1885.. Hardin. DOnREA li 
Amos H. W Biol. Hancock .... Viee Norwood. 


St. Lonis,Mo. 
Isc). Ist Clair 
1864..'Sangamo 


Arist, 
. Assistant Geologist. 
Vive Richer. 


Leopold Ric shter. 
Henry Engelma 
William Billington. 


Dec. 1, 
April 19, 
«April 26, 


State Entomologists. 


! | 
e When From what) se 
Name. appointed. | county. | Remarks. 
| ! yo 
D.R, Walsh..... Inne. 11, 1867... Rock Island Died. 
Wm. LeBarror April 2, 1870.) Kane.. Died, 
Cyrus Thomas... April 13, 1875..|Jacksoa j 
Adjnutants-General. 
When From what : 
Name. appointed, county. Remarks. 
{ \- 
. Alexander. j il 24, 1819.. Randolph 
June 11, 1821..| Fayette. - 
Dee. 19, 1828. s .| Resigned Nov, 11, 1839, 
Moses K. Ander: Dee, 16, ../Sangamon seesvece 


: Resigaed Nov. fe ‘Test. 
.| Died. 
Vice Kinney, Besse 


Simon B. Buekner. 
Wm.C, Kenney... 
Thomas 8. Mather. 
Allen GC. Fuller... 
Isham N. Haym 


Edward P. Niles. : Acting ad interem 


Hubert Dilger. Mch, 24, 1869..\Sangamon 
Edwin L. Higgins Jan'y 24, 1873.. os 
Edwin L. Higgins. July 1, 1874. be 
Hiram Hilliard... July 2, 1875..|Cook . 
Hiram Hilliard... co) ote 
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POPULATION OF ILLINOIS. 


Statement showin the population of the State of Iinois by Counties, ace ordiag to tho United States census, frem the year 1800 to the year 1880, and date 
of organization an} name of County Seat ; 


1800. 1819, 1820. 1830 1840, 1-00), 180, | 1880. | When organized. Caunty Seats. 


Adams . 


59,198 January 12, 1825 


Atexander 8,018 14, 96) March 4, 151% 

Bond. A, tat 14, 873 January, 4,1 

Boone 1, 7H) 12,942 11,527 March 4, 1937 

Brown 4, 1s) a, 12, 205 13, ait February 1 , TR% Mt. Sterlin 

Bureau, 3, O57 26, 426 34,415 33, 189 Febrnary 2, 1437 Princeton 

Calhoun. hy Aa G, 562 iy UAL danuary” 1a, Ww 34, Hardin. 

Carroll A Vas 16,705 Tens Febuary 22, Injt Mt. Carroll. 
1], 32: 11,538) 14, 494 Mareh 3, 1 Virgini. 

32,707 40, 869 February 2, 15 Urbana. 


vs, 237) Febraary 15, 1b aylorville, 


a. 900 Marel 22, Isl. Marshall. 
OBE il, 194 Necetmnber 23,1 Lonisville ‘A 
i Teal 18 71s December 27, 1824. Carlyle... 
Cales. 1A, 203 27,053 December 25, 1 Charleston. 
Cook rs 3) OP 6n7 9 Jannarvy 14, Chirago... 
Crawfors é f 4.422 1, 130 December 31, 1816. Rolinson,.. 


Cumberlan: 


May 1, 1543 Majority Po 


Dekalb, 19,086 2 ye Mareh 4, 1 Sveamore. 
DeWitt. 10, 820 17,014 Mareh 7, 183 lanton, 
Donelas. 7,140 13,837 Febr nary iF 3, 1N57 Pu send " 
DuPage. 14, 701 1m, 187 Fehruary ¢ ‘3 ‘ . 
Edear. 4 

Felward~ R Goo Novenihet 

Ethngham 13) Noy February 15 or, ‘Wat iftinghan. 
Fayette. 2,704 A 23,203 Fehrnary 1h, TS2t - Vatilaha 
Heid tens eeretoerenay Perera neces peeoorer | an een sta, eee 1, 103 15, 105 February.l7, 1800 Paxton. 
Franklin. L703 Avis: i Y is og January 2, Tsts Benton 
Faton Pies 1811 41, January 2s, tee. Lewiste’ 
Gallatin. 7,405 : September 14, 51 hawneetown, 
Greene ., reires 1, 09% i 23,014 Jannary 2} 182 Carrollton 
Grundy ele .ens 1,379 140s 18.738 Pebrnary 17, 0s Morris... 
Hamileo: seo Hat iy s MeLeansboro 
Fianeack ses 4b 2, wi Carthage. 
Hardin. i Elizabethtown 
Henderson Oqnawka... 
Nenry a6, f09 fannary 15, 18 C anbridge 
Troqnen . 457 Pebroary 26, 15 Watseka . 
Jarkson OS Jannary 10, 1S1e Murphysboro... 
Jasper 5 February 1%, 185 Newton 
Jetferson i Warelign, 119. . 

dersey ¢ Fedbrnar 


JoDacivss 
Johnsen 


He February 17, 1827. 
79 September 1, 


Kane. i dannary 13, 1856 

Kankaler eta Febrioy 1, Isil 

Kendall... 13,08) Febrasuary 1") 1sil Yorkville... 
Wnox x,t Daninary lp "1s2 Galeshure. 


Wanké gin. 
Oltaws 
Lawien 
Dixon.. 
Pontiae 
LinevIn. 
» Devatner 

Caurthinville 
Edwardsville. 
salem 
Tavon. 
Wavana 
Mi trupol 
Moicotnb, 
Woodstoelk . 
Bloomington 


thi, Ist. 


ad Sastiaiy De, Wt 
au Febrna Eel 1s 


TVINESMON 2. ose 
Venn e 
Marat 
ADAG ong, 
Aa lison 
Marion ... 
Marshall 


oa 4 FPebroary 1, N30, 
an 71 Tannay 19, 1s29,, 
BT lanuary AG.) ee 
'O, TEL September 14, 1st 
23,c01 January 2h, J82t 
Ae TEE WE 
Ist! 
» 1843 


M: oie tit Linc Jo 
MeHeury oo... 
M Tain. 


24, 914 Janwary Wey . 
00,215 Devemby r 2 


plait 13,028 Felbrnary 1% Petersburg 
alse ces Fe. er 19) 51 Jannary 13, . Moto... 
Monroe Valb BRD) 1.4, 682 Hine 1,131 se i Se 
Montgomer. a. wt og Osi 3 [Shorr 
Morgan if Miri uy) onviile 
Moultcs ASTD. Ce 
CIS cs Qu ia re , Oren 
Peony Puoaria. 


Tes « Pruscknev ville 
Montice lo... 
Piltsfield . 
Uanloonda 
Motad ¢ 
Hennepir 
Chester 
Olney... 
Rasele Istana . 
Varrishbnreg. 
Springfield 


we January 2¢ 
<3. Inniviry 27, 1 
i Jannary 31,1 

Anal t, 1816 
7 March 3, 1st} 


Patnain.. 
Randauph . 
Rieldacid . 
Rok I-liaid. 
Sai) lees 
Saneimon 


7 


Tt ust 16.2 Tanuary i Roshvill 

Ai 10,715 February 14, 7 Winehester 

Theis an, 82 January. Ilse Shelhyvilla.. . 
129 March 2, Trnton.. 


ay 8 GL, ead April 23, 1209 Bellovills: 


es Tho 31,990 March 4, 1637 Freeport. 

Tazewell 12,110, m9, ca Aa Pekin 

Univ... Se 1) reg At 18, 100 

Vermilion Ua ee OS ut aU 43,600 Jannarv 1, 124... 

Wahash . 40o 731 , x, SH 9,945 December 27, 1824. 

Warren... 8.1! i 22.940 January 1 

Washington 21,117 Isnnary 

Wavne. Fi « 21,297 Mareh 2 Fairfield 

White iN aos Pecembe . Carmt bi 

Whites ne 30, 838 Jonuary 14, 18 . Morrison, 

Will 1.70 53,424 danny wry 12, 18 Inliet... 

Williamson. 7. 210 Tp. February 28, 184, anion 

Winnebage 4,000 11,773 30, 518 Jannary 16, ‘1848 » Rockford, 

Woodford .. 4,5 21, 630 February 27, 1811......... Metamora... 
Aggregate ... ee Oe GCE Minedd Fate dai ince stl 1,4 TAD ya, es, Cr See 


*St. Clair county was organized April 27th, 1799, by Arthnr St. Clair, then Governor and Comm. ander-in-chief of? Phe territory of the United States nurth- 
west of the Ohio river,’ re-organized after Ilinvis lad been established as a Teritery, Vpril 2sth, 1809 
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a LPRGOLU Geb n BSeagantea of Siate. Secretaries of War. ostrincteracGeneral 
No. “ SES: QUALIFIEO. No. RSG, _ APPOINTED, No. MAME. APPOINTED. | No. NAME. = APPOINTEO. 
1 George Washington...... April 30, Lik) | 17 Joa C. Calhons... Mar. 6, 18t4 ]2z William L. Marcy. 6. i Gri i LF 
ss oy Mar. 4.1793 18 James Buchanan Mar. 6, 1s45 23 George W. Crawio 8 sy : ta) aie Sigs “Osh eM 
2 John Adams. Mar. 4, 1787) 19 John M. Clayton, Mar. 8, 1819 }24 Charlea M. Conrad Ang. 15, 1830 s ry ‘ ee 
3 Thomas Jefer: Mar 4, 1801 Daniel Webste July 22, 1850 | 25 Jetterson Davis Mar. 5,1853| 5 Return J. Meigs ea 
6 “ Mar. 4) 1su3 | 20 Edward Everett. Nov, 6, 1852 |26 Joho B. Floyd Mar. 6.1857 Psa Bo Tel 
4 James Madison Mar. 4, 1809 | 21 William L. Marey. Mar. 7, 1853 [27 Joseph Holt. Jas. 18, 1361 “ “ poe 
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©PCAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Name, State. Congress. | we erm of! Serv lee ee Born Died. 


Wear ib 1729, to Marchi 4, 1791 
october 24, iso1, to Mareh 4,179 
Necemher , 1793, to March 4, 179 
Devember 7, 1795, to March 4, 179 
May 15, 1797, to March 3, Ling. 
December 2, 1709, to Maren 4, 18a. 
ltecember 7, Isil, to Mareh He lat 
Ovtober 17, N03, to March 4, 1s 
Isis, to March 4, 1 
1807, to March 4, 1860 
May 22, 1809, to ‘Mareh 4, Intl. 

November 4, TAL]. to Mareh ay 1813 
May “24, 1N13, to January 15, Tht. 
Janoary ay isn, to March 4, Isl 
December 4, 1513, to March 4, 1815 
Lecember 1, 1817, to March 4, 1819 
Decemher 6 1x19, to May 15, ‘Tet 
November 15, 1sz0, to Mareh 4, 1821. 
Deceaoher 4, 1821, to March 4, 1823 
|Deeember 1, 1821, to March 4, 1625 
\December 5, 1824, 10 March 4, 1427 
|December 3, 1827, to March 4, 1&: 
fecember 7, 120, to March 4, 18: 
TDecember 5, 1831, to March 4, 1833. 
December 2, 1535, to June 2, 1844. 
Jane 2, 1834, to Marth 4, 18u3..... 
Decemher 7, 1835 i, to March: 4, 18: 
September 5, 1537, to March 4, 1839 
lvecember 16, TES, to Mare hd, Id4l. 
May 31, 1841, 10 March 4, 1843 


Peansylvania ....... 

Tonnectieul ...... 

Pennsylvania 

New Jersey... 
“ a 


ist C ‘ngress 
d Congres 
3d Coagress 
4th Congress 
5th Congres’ 
fth Congres 
ith Congress . 
sth Congres 
oth Congre 
10th Congress 
llth Congress, 
12th Congres: 
13th Congress. 
Tith Congress 
1ith Congress. 
lsth Congress. 
lith Congress 
1th Congress. 
7th Congres 
1sth Congress. 
19th Congress. 
1th Congres: 
Ist Congress. 
24d Congress. 
23d Congress. 
l23d Congress. 
dih Congress 


F. A. Muhlenber; 
Jonathaa Trumbull. 
F. A. Muhleaberg 

Jonsthan Dayton 5 


Theodore Sedgwick 
Nathaniel Macon 
‘a 


Massachusetts 
North Carolina. 
ry “ 


South Carolina, 
Kentucky, 
Gs 


rn 
New York, 2d 5: 
Virginia 


Philip P, Barbour 
Kentucky 


Heary Clay..... 

John W. Taylor. 

Andrew Stevenson 
“ ry 


“ “ 
Ty 1“ 


John Bell ....... 
James K. Poli 
“ ‘“ 


Virginia . 
Kentucky. 


Robert M. T. Hunter - 
John White.. 


John W, Jones Virginia .. December 4, 1845, to Mareh 4 

John W. Davia Indiana .. 2th Congres December 1, 1ed5, to Mareh 4, 1847 
Robert C. Winthrop Massachusett 30th Congress December 6; 1847, to March 4, 1849 
Howell Cobb Georgia .. Ist Congres: December 22, 1849, to March 4, Isc. 


December 1, 1851, to Marcel 4, 18¢ 
|December 5, 1853, tu March 4,1 
|Pebrusry 2 1846, to Mareh 4, 1857 
/Deceniher 7, 1857, to March 4, 15. 
February 1, 150, to March 4, 1801. 
July 4, 1501, to Mareh 4, [s63.. 
December 7, Tabs, to March 4, si 
December |, Ista, to March 4, 1Sv7. 


Lino boyd: 2d Congress 

Nathaniel P. Banks 

James L. Orr...... a 

Wm. Pennineton . 

Galusha A. Grow 

S_huyler Colfax 
“ “ 


Kentacky 


Massachusetts 

iseuth Carolin 

.. New Jersey.. 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana... 
“ 


Sth Congress. 
bth Congress. 
ith Congress. 
sth Congress. 
39th Congres: 


“0 ie ‘goth Congress. March 4, ahT, to Mureh 4, 1860, 
James G. Blaine 4st Congres Maret 4, 1869, tu March 4, 187 
D a) 


March 4, 1871, to March 4, 187 
December 1, 1873, to Mareh 4, 25’ 
|December 6, The, to August 20, 1576 
Deeember 4, 1876, to March 4, 1577 
|Oetober 15, 1877, to March 1, 1879. 
». March 1s, 1879, to 


42d Congres 
43d Congress - 
ditty Congress 
44th Congre 
45th Congress 
“ 1 i : mY bad 40th Congress 


“ ny 


Michael C Werr 
Samuel J. Randail 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT EACH CENSUS, FROM 1790 TO 1880, FROM THE OFFICIAL CENSUS. 


cmt a Rae, ' i Percent. 


| 1800, | 1810, Is20, 1830. 1810, | 1850. 14566, 1870. 1ss0. MerEsse 


States and Territories. 
“TU to “on, 


The United State: BONES | 9633822 1286020 170943 24191876 | 31443321 30.96 
Tne States. 4,500 YONOTS3 12820868 1 7aYOd | 23067202 | B1lsaTst 29.52 
Alabaina B90756 ,  TT1GNS | gn4201 26.66 


O5T4 455450 


34277 
460147 
i 112216 Tui 
34730 87445 M0d24 27351 
Site. 5 GOU183 1057286 29.07 
ROTO W711941 elas 
48 17.70 
e006 
173.14 


Kentucky 2440 
Lonisiana : ae 517762 TORON2 yu 03 29.32 
Maine... 1317 298269 s i £83109 628279 (4ANO45 eh 
Maryland. i BHA 497350 | 497a1900 AtunT9 | AS83038 | GSTaKn T8US6 34632 10.08 
Massachusetts. BIBSTAT ; se3tso | GlO4ON — T3T6UD OAT | 1831056 0 Matxal — 17sd0t2 99.38 
Michig-n. i aizwit — $or654 | 749118 Isto y : 38.19 
Minnesota 6077 | 17208 asOTHN 7787 
Dipes SER GNG326 | T91805 2 BULGT 
11x2012 


New Hampshire. 


oD 
New Jersey. 184139 211149 
New York 441020 fett51 Leenit FUSS 
North Carvlina ERRR Y 1410047 


393751 478103 


Ohio... 45365 seve f H 19.99 

Oregon . 13204 v4.05 | “ou028 92.21 

Peansylvan 34 2311786 200G215 | 3521051 21 ino 

Rhode fslan GS825 69122 ay sua “97199 147545 14020 217353 
South Carolina 240073 3455u1 415115 O02741 5SI185 6H8A07 TUS FOR TOAGOG 

a e562 261727 | 422771 ostous 1002717 | T10NS0T 7 1258520) 22.56 

Seopa: “3 : 212592 aad us o SISSTY 94.55 

wide! S465 a9 314120 31h 330551 Ae 

TAIOLO 880200 OTAGO 1421661 sea 1226163 23.42 

: paces | Coe 39.91 

Wisconsin .... 10s4670 24.72 

es | ape pes SS SS 

Tho States... cess fete 3929214 024500 72 9100783. | \ $1i83714 38115041 e085 
Arizona. 444 
Dakota... ane 135180 
District of Colunibia Ldegs WBF Wrirtinta) 
Idaho..... A f 32011 
Montana 39157 
New Mexico. 118430 
Utah... 1isa06 
Washington Ta120 
Wyoming... QFas 


The Territories.. 0S 4 


1281 6020 


31443521 38 


GRSUCN WRG AMA TNT cccremenoneeerpsaiecceenes coco 5308 44.3 71 50152866 


T23881 


Incrense {Inerease Incresaxe Increase Increase Increase Increase Increase Incr ase 
percent percent. percent. percent, percent. percent percent per cent per cent. 
1700-1800, 1801-1810 181-1420. 1820-1810. 1849-1810, 1840-18590, 1850-1860. 1860-1*70. 1870-1 8 
3018 ey a azie tal | Sree any pare “O11. 22.04 ae, 
4 eee hall. i 
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RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


HIS county is situatcd on the 
southwest borders of the 
state, and bisected at right 
angles by the 38th degree of 
north latitude, and the 90th 
degree of Jongitude west from 
Greenwich. It isan irregular 
district of eountry, trangular 
in outline, and bonuded on 
the north by Monroe, St. 


Clair and Washington eoun- 
ties, on the east by Perry and Jaekson eountics, aud on the 
south and west by the Mississippi river and Monroe county 
It embraces an area of about sixteen congressional townships, 
or upwards of five hundred square miles. The NKa-kaskia 
enters the county from the north in Baldwin preeinct, flows 
in a southerly course, and discharges its waters into the 
Mississippi river about ten miles above the south line of the 
eounty. The east is traversed in the same direction by 
Mary's river, which enters the Mississippi about four miles 
below the mouth of the Kaska-kia. In addition to these, 
Uorse creek, and Nine Mile creek, tributaries of the Kas- 
kaskia, flow through the northern portion of the county ; 
and the Little Mary, a tributary of Mary's river. 
taken together, furnish an excellent waterway for all seetions 
of the county. Besides the above, there are streams of lesser 


These, 


note, which form auxiliaries to complete almost a perfect 
surface drainage. 

Topography.—The features of the county topographically 
are somewhat varied. About one-third of its surface, com- 
prising the northeastern portion, is comparatively of a level 
or rolling surface, sufficient for good natural drainage. The 
prairie tracts are very small and limited, and possess a loamy 
soil of lightish color, with a yellow elay sub-soil. These 
prairie lands, although not possessing the deep black soil 
peculiar to the central and northern part of the state, are 
nevertheless, very productive yielding abundant erops of 
corn, wheat, oats, and grasses, and this without very much 
effort on the part of the hushandman. 
is restricted, maiuly, to that portion of the county underlaid 
by the coal fields. 

Soil and Ayviculture—Between this prairie region and 
the bottom lands on the Kaskaskia and Mississippi rivers, 
there is a belt of country underlaid by sandstone and lime- 
stone, which is quite broken and hilly, rising at some puints 
to quite prominent bluffs. Originally this portion of the 
country was covered with heavy timher, and a considerable 
portion of its surface is still occupied by the natural forests. 


The prairie region 
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The soil upon these broken lauds is somewhat shallower than 
that of the prairies, yet its productive qnalities seem to be 
about equal to the adjacent Jands, and where the surface is 
sufficiently level for agricultural purposes, good crops are 
usually realized. The yellow elay sub-soil of this region 
appears to possess all the essential elements of a good soil, 
and when brought to the surface and subjected to atmos- 
pheric agencies, it becomes most productive. Hence, sub- 
suiling will be found largely advantageous to those soils 
that, from long and injudicions cultivation, have been par- 
tially exhausted. These broken lands are especially adapted 
to the growth of every kind of fruit peculiar to the temperate 
zones, and the smaller fruits may be suecessfully cultivated 
even where the lands are too undulating for the raising of 
cereals. Some of the enterprising German farmers have 
already commenced the culture of the grape, and the manu- 
facture of native wine by them has proven quite a snecess. 
It is a matter of experiment as yet, whether the Catawba 
will succeed as well here as in a more northern climate, Yet 
there are other varieties, if it should fail to be valuable, that 
ean be successfully cultivated. ‘The Delaware and Concord 
yarieties haye proven valuable and productive in all por- 
tions of the temperate zone, rather than in a comparatively 
mild one; hence its cultivation in Southern [lhnois has gen- 
erally proved a partial failure, while in localities further 
north it has been comparatively successful. The Catawba 
seems to be less lable to be affected by mildew or rot in a 
climate as cold as it ean stand without protection. It is no 
longer a doubtful problem that the broken and hilly lands 
along the principal streams, espeeially the bluffs of the Mis- 
sissippi, where the marly deposit known as“ Toess’? has heen 
depo-ited, and is more or less intermingled with the soil, are 
admirably adapted to the growth of the vine. The labors of 
the intelligent agrie dturist have already demonstrated the 
fact that IHinois is capable of produeing, not only all the 
native wines required tur home consumption, but a surplus 
for the supply ot less fivored regions. 

The most important and productive part of the county is 
probably found in the American Bottom, Ji forms a belt of 
rich alluvial soil about twenty miles in length, and an 
average width of four miles. It is exceedingly productive, 
and were it not fur the periodical overilows to which it is 
subjected from the high waters of the Mississippi, it would 
he esteemed as the most valuable land in the county. The 
soil is quite sandy, but is intermingled with vegetable mould 
and clay from the sediment of the river, forming a rich, 
warm soil, which is unsurpassed by any in the state for the 
production of maize and the cereals generally. The uplands 
comprise a series of brown and yellow clays, intermingled 
locally with gravel and small pebbles, aud specially adapted 
to the culture of wheat. There have really been three eras 
in the county of what might be considered the staple pro- 
ducts that have engaged the attention of the agriculturist. 
In an early day, Indian corn was the principal product. 
Later, the castor bean was largely cultivated, and was con- 
sidered a most profitable crop. About twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, wheat became largely planted, and to this time is 
the grand staple of the county. 
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The general elevation of the uplands above the Mississippi 
is from three to four hundred feet. The prineipal varieties of 
timber upon the land are blaek oak, white oak, shell-bark 
and pig-nut hickory, sugar maple, linden, black gam, pcr- 
simmon, red, slippery and white elm, blaek ash, red-bud, 
dogwood and sassafras, On the bottom lands are found the 
cottonwood, syeamore, honey-loeust, hackberry, box-elder, 
sweet gum, white ash, swamp oak, burr oak, white and blaek 
walnut, pecan and white maple. Vlenty of good timber is 
yet left for all the wants of the people for fuel and building 
purposes. 

(hester-—The eapital of the county is situated in the 
southwestern part, located on the bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi, about seventy-five miles below St. Louis, and 
contains a population of nearly three thousand inhabitants. 
The southern penitentiary is located here, aud there are 
many fine business houses in the city, and it is at this writ- 
ing in a prosperous and growing condition. 

Population —The population is composed mainly of Eng- 
lish, German, Freneh and Trish nationalities, and, according 
to the census of 1880, was as follows: 


Preasets cineluding the towns). 
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Steelville 


MONROE COUNTY. 


This county comprises an irregular-shaped triangular area 
on the southwestern borders of the state, embracing about 
three hundred and eighty square miles, and is bounded on 
the north and cast by St. Clair and Randolph counties and 
the Kaskaskia river, and on the south and west by Ran- 
dolph county and the Mississippi river. 

Waterloo, the eapital of the county, is situated on the 
St. Louis and Cairo railway, in the northeastern part of the 
county, and is one of the substantial inland towns of the 
state, and contains a population of about two thousand in- 
habitants. It is located on a high, rolling site of ground 
that overlooks a large scope of beautifully cultivated farming 
lands. 

Population —The population of the county is mainly com- 
posed of a thrifty German nationality, which constitutes 
about three-fourths of the inhabitants of the county. The 
other fourth is a mixture of various nationalities, prineipally 
of English, Irish and French deseent. The Irish scttle- 
ments are in the center and south. According to the census 
of 1880 the popu!ation by precinets was as follows: 


Waterloo Precinct ineluding city 8,105 
COT STA Ci oes HRB 8 2.84) 
Moredock . 2... ob ep eth ed terse tae Gk 
Mitehic. Blutt, and Harrisonville . ananassae oNTe 
hoses te epoca 1,048 

ot ete en tote te 1470 

Bertier: ewe 2 ay ene ee ee en = 1.46) 
13,504 


The ecnsus of 1860 was 12552; of 1870, 12,952. The 
population of the town of Waterloo in 1870 was 1,537; in 
,850, 1,822. 

Topogvaphy.—The surface is considerably diversified, the 
region adjacent to the river blutts being quite hilly and 
broken, while the eastern portion of the county is compara- 
tively level, and affords an area of excellent farming lands. 
In that portion of the county underlsid by the St. Louis 
limestone, in the central aud southwestern uplands, there 
are numerous “sink-holes,” whieh render the land nearly 
valueless for agrieultural purposes, These depressions are 
funnei-shaped, and lead down to crevices or caverns below, 
through which the water that falls upon the surfuee finds an 
outlet into the adjacent streams. Occasionally the creviee 
at the bottom beeomes filled up with the sediment that 
washes into it, and stall ponds of water are found, some of 
which, in the vicinity of Waterloo, cover an area of several 
aeres, and are bountifully supplied with fish. 

Hydrography. —Vhe natural drainage of the cvunty is 
almost complete, the Mississippi extending alung the entire 
western boundary, and the Kaskaskia partially on the east. 
The priveipal interior streams are Fountain creek, Torse 
creek, and Prairie du Long creek. The former rises in the 
highlands south of Waterloo, and extends in a unorth- 
westerly course until it enters the Atmeriean Bottom, and 
from thence southwesterly, emptying into the Mississippi 
near Harrisonville. Tlorse creek, which intersects the 
southern portion of the county, and Prairie du Long ercek, 
which waters the eastern portion, both discharge their waters 
into the Kaskaskia. In the western part of the county there 
are seyeral fine lakes, among which are Moredock, Iidd, 
and the Grand Coule lakes, with some others of lesser note, 
Some of these are fed mainly by subterranean streams, which 
find their way through the fissures and caverns of the Hnic- 
stones underlying the adjacent highlands. These lakes are 
well supplicd with fish, and are favorite resorts for the 
sportsman, both for hunting and fishing. 

Resourvees, Soil aud lyrteulture—As a body, Monroe 
county was originally heavily timbered, there being but 
three or four small] prairies in the castern portion, the larger 
of which are New Design prairie, Prairic du Long, ant] 
Prairie du Nond, none of which execed an area of more than 
three or four square miles in extent. The timber of the 
uplands consists mainly of the usual varieties of oak and 
hickory on the broken lands, while on the more level traets 
in the east, elm, black walnut, hackberry, wild cherry, 
linden and honey-locust are found iu abundance. The 
bottom lands are for the most part heayily Gmbered with 
cottonwood, sycamore, black and white waluut, ash, elm, 
pecan, soft maple, persimmon, and several other varietics. 
The surface of the highlands is composed of a butl-colored 
sandy loam, often filled with bleached fresh-water and land 
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shells, and is underlaid with a variable thickness of drift 
clays and “ oess,’ usually ranging from ten to sixty feet, 
and at a few points near the river bluffs it attains a maxi- 
mum thickness of seventy-five to one hundred feet. The 
western portion of the county, embracing nearly one-fourth 
of its entire area, is included in the American Bottom. The 
average width of this alluvial belt is about four miles, and 
its extent north and south is over thirty miles. These 
bottom lands are exceedingly fertile, and really possess three 
classes of soil. Probably the richest and most inexhaustible 
is that portion known as the blue-black deposit, and can be 
cultivated only when it is of a proper consistency between 
wet and dry. The other soils are composed of either black 
or light sandy Joams. This land is peculiarly adapted to 
the growing of corn, but wheat, grasses and oats are culti- 
vated with success. On the uplands, wheat has been the 
grand staple for twenty-five or thirty years, and the yield 
and quality is unsurpassed by any lands in the state. 

Perennial Springs abound in various parts of the county 
after rising the bluff. They are of pure cold water, and are 
auxiliary to the comfort of both man and beast. Many of 
these gush forth in sufficient quantities to form brooks of 
ever-running water. 


PERRY COUNTY 


lics immediately north of Jackson county, which forms its 
southern boundary, and is bounded on the north by Wash- 
ington, on the west by Randolph, and on the east by Frank- 
lin and Jefferson counties. It embraces a superficial area of 
twelve congressional townships, or about 276,480 acres of 
land, three-fourths of which was originally covered with 
timber. 1t is divided into cight political divisions or pre- 
cincts as follows: Grand Cote, Beaucoup, Tamaroa, Cutler, 
Pinckneyville, South Westeru, Du Quoin and Paradise. 

Pinckneyville, the seat of justice, is situated on the west 
side of Big Beaucoup creek, and near the geographical 
center of the county in section twenty-four, five south, three 
west, at the head of Four-Mile prairie. At this writing it 
contains a population of about 1500 inhabitants. In 1837, 
according to Peck, it contained four stores, one tavern, 
one grocery, and fiftcen or twenty families, and was sur- 
rounded with a settlement of industrious farmers, 

Population —The first settlers were principally American 
born, and emigrants from the south. The present popula. 
tion is composed of various nationalities, English, German, 
Irish, Negroes and Poles ; the former probably being in the 
ascendaney. According to the official census of 1880, the 
county contained 16,008 inhabitants. 

Hydrography.—The county is well supplied with water- 
courses suitable for natural drainage. The principal streams 
within its limits are Little Muddy, Beaucoup, and Colombo 
creeks, all of them being northwestern affluents of the Big 
Muddy river. The former constitutes the principal portion 
of the eastern boundary of the county, and, with its tribu- 
taries, furnishes excellent drainage for that part of the 
county. Beaucoup creek flows through the entire county 
from north to south, and nearly equally divides the territory 


in acreage on the east and west, while the Colombo practi- 
cally drains the west and southwest. 

Topography and Soil—The surface of the country is gene- 
rally rolling, and on some of the streams becomes consider- 
ably broken by low ridges, but not sufficiently abrupt to 
reuder the land unfit for cultivation; while some portions 
are quite level, including a few flat prairies and a portion of 
the timbered land kuown as “ Post-Oak Flats.” As stated 
above, Beaucoup creek trends through the center of the 
county, and the prairics occupy mainly the highlands be- 
tween this stream and the Little Muddy on the east, and the 
Colombo on the west, except the Grand Cote prairie, which 
occupies an elevated ridge in the northwest. The prairies 
here, as is usually the case in other parts of the state, form 
the highest part of the ground, yet their relative elevation 
is quite variable, even in a single county. in Perry, they 
are mostly surrounded by timbered flats, which gradually 
pass into more broken timbered lands as you approach the 
streams. ‘Their surface is usually flat, or gently undulating, 
passing in places into the broken grassy upland known as 
“barrens.’? This land consists of low hills and ridges, 
covered with a dense growth of tall grasses, and quite desti- 
tute of timber. The sub-soil of the “ barrens” consists of a 
white sandy loam, but the surface configuration affords a 
complete drainage, and therefore sustains a good growth of 
vegetation, which in time has formed a rich soil, highly 
charged with humus. These lands become dry early in the 
spring, and from their excellent surface drainage, resist the 
drouth better than the “flats” on account of the soil being 
more porous, and readily absorb the atmospheric moisture. 
The absence of timber is undoubtedly due to the annual 
fires that sweep over them, fed by the tall grasscs that cover 
the surface. These “barrens” merge into the oak hills, 
whieh are similar ridges covered with a heavy growth of 
timber, consisting of post-oak, black oak, hickory, black- 
jack, ete. 

The ercck bottoms within the barren region have a soil 
similar to that of the flats, but a little coarser, and contain- 
ing a greater per cent. of vegetable mould, rendering them 
as dark in color as the prairie soils. The timber is tall and 
heavy, and consists principally of the varieties of oak, ash, 
shell-bark hickory, walnut, hazcl, aud some other classes of 
tinber. 

The “ Post-Oak Flais” are comparatively level stretches 
of theupland, sparsely timbered with patches of post-oak, and 
interspersed with blackjack and a young growth of post- 
oak. They thus form an open forest, and the light, bleached 
appearing soil is but scantily covered with vegetation. The 
sub-soil comprises a white sandy loam, and reaches to the 
depth of several feet. The surface soil is quite shallow, and 
seems to differ from the sub-soil only by a slight mixture of 
vegetable mould. This soil, like that of the prairies, is so 
finely comminuted as to render it almost impenetrable to 
water, which remains in depression upon the surface until it 
slowly disappears by evaporation. A potent remedy for 
this would be by clovering frequently, or top dressing with 
a copious supply of well-rotted compost. These flats extend 
around the prairies, forming a narrow belt between them 
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and the more broken timbered lands adjacent, and also from 
the highes: portions of the broad flat ridges between the 
streams where no prairies occur. The prairie soil differs 
from the flats only in being more fully charged with vege- 
table humus, and a somewhat deeper productive surface. Of 
all these varieties of soil, the “flats” are the most uupro- 
ductive, and require the greatest amount of skill and Jabor 
to bring them up to a standard that is most valuable to the 
husbandman. This can be effectually and cheaply done by 
deep and frequent plowing, which loosens the svil and aids 
the surface drainage. and by top drssing and plowing under 
green crops to give the required amount of vegetable mould, 
which treatment would nndoubtedly insure a steady increase 
in the productive capacities of the soil, until it will equal 
the fertility of the adjacent prairies. 


algriculture und Horticulture—This is emphatically a 
wheat county, although large quantities of corn, oats, rye, 
potatoes, ete., are raised. The wheat raised upon the 
timbered land rates among the best in the state. 

The growth and prosperity of a country depends upon its 
agricultural resourees; indeed the world could not move if 
it were not for this industry. How true the aphorism, ‘“ The 
success of the husbandman is the salvation of a country!” 
He is the bone and strength of the land, the engine, as it 
were, that drives the whole machinery of mankind—that 
which fosters life, distributes wealth, and creates happiness 
in every fireside in the land. Wheu this industry fails 
famine, misery and tears prevail. Ireland, and other coun- 
tries of Europe, have in times past been striking examples 
of the famine fiend; but thanks to a kind Providence, in our 
own country, and especially withiu the fertile fields of the 
grand old prairie state, never have the people been obliged to 
realize the sufferings of those who were not blessed with the 
necessaries of life. 

The means and facilities for tilling the sm] have kept 
pace with other improvements of the age. The old wooden 
mould-board has given place to the elegant sulky plow, the 
reaping-hook is tran-formed into the wonderful mechanism 
known as the self-binder, and the tramping of the cattle and 
the thud of the flail have yielded to the steam engine 
and the hum of the gigantic thresher. The farmers of this 
county are up with the times, and to a large extent are using 
all the modern furm machinery. Horticulture is given 
considerable attention, but not that notice the soil and cli. 
mate would warrant. Good orchards prevail in most parts 
of the county, and the smal] fruits and berries are cultivated 
quite largely, but with the natural resources of climate and 
soil of Perry county, with proper attention given to the 
culture of the vine and other fruits, a few acres of land 
might be made to yield as much profit as some of the larger 
farms. This may be a thought worthy the attention of those 
who own but small farms on the lands composed of the 
thinner class of soil. 


Transportation Fuacilities—The early markets and the 
facilities for transportation were as inconvenient as the pro. 
duce to be moved was meager ; all things were in keeping 


and consistent with the times. These counties, especially 
eg 
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Randolph and Monroe, have enjoyed special early privileges 
in the way of transportation. 
iuvented or thought of, the Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers 
furnished an outlet for all the products to be moved by the 


Long before steam power was 


people. The early medium was by the means of the old- 
time flat boat, propelled by poles or sweeps. Then came 
the steam age, and a new area opened up to the people along 
the Mississippi; and a little later still, the iron horse became 
an important auxiliary to carry the products to all points of 
the country where the markets might be must conducive to 
the interests of the husbandman. Only about a half century 
ago, a boat propelled by steam on the Mississippi was a 
sight to behold, while at this time, the long line of smoke 
from their volcanic furnaces is scarcely lost sight of, and the 
whistles from their hoarse throats are continually resounding 
throughout the American Bottom. Steambaats have navyi- 
gated the Kaskaskia as far as Carlyle. The first boat that 
made the trip was the “ Bellevue,” in the spring of 1537, 
Capt. Nelson commander and owner. In the same year, the 
steamer “ Wild Duck” made a passage up the river to the 
same point, thus opening up a new era to the people along 
the bauks of the Kaskaskia. At this writing, boats do not 
pass beyond Evansville ou account of the St. Louis and 
Cairo Railroad bridge spanuing the river a little above the 
aforesaid town. As already stated, the first uavigation of 
the Mississippi was by rafts or flat boats. It was for some 
time a mooted question whether it could, with its swift cur- 
rent, be navigated by steamboats. This doubt was dispelled 
by the landing at St. Lonis of the “General Pike,’”’ com- 
manded by Capt. James Reed, August 2d, 1817. About 
two years thereafter, a second boat ascended the river. This 
was the “ Harriet,” from New Orleans, June 2d, 1819, and 
was commanded by Capt. Armitage. The trip was made in 
twenty-seven days. This was the beginning of river com- 
munication proper between the marts of New Orleans and 
St. Louis. 

The first locomotive engine was invented by George 
Stephenson, of England, and was first successfully operated 
Septemher 27th, 1825, on a short road from Stockton to 
Darlington, England. In 1830, there were but twenty-three 
miles of railroad this side of the Atlantic. The first road 
operated in the States extended from Baltimore to Ellicott’s 
Mills, Maryland, a distance of eleven aud a-half miles; this 
was in July of the ahove year. The cars were drawn by 
horses, the lucomotive not then having been introduced on 
this side of the water. The coaches were open vehicles, 
somewhat resembling the carriages of that date. In the 
Baltinore American of July, 18380, an advertisement ap- 
peared of this road, stating that a sufficient number of cars 
had been provided to accommodate the traveling public, 
and tbat a brigade (train of cars) would leave the depot on 
Pratt Street at 6 and 10 o’cluck a. M., and at 3 and +o0’clock 
Pp. M.; returning, would leave the depot at Ellicott’s Mills at 
6 and 8.80 o'clock a. M., and 12.30 and 6 1», M. 

The first road constructed in the Mississippi Valley was 
built from Illinoistown—now East =t Lonis—to the bluff, a 
distance of about six miles across the American Bottom. 


qv 


It was constructed in 1837. under the persona] supervision 
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of Governor Reynolds, Vital Jarrot, and a few others. It 
was expressly built for the purpose of transporting coal from 
where it eropped out at the bluff to the St. Louis market. 
It had a wooden rail, and the ears were driven by horse- 
power. 

The first line of railroad built in the state in which the 
loeomotive was utilized was the North Cross Railway, ex- 
tending from (Juiney to Danville. This was chartered in 
1837, and the first engine placed upon it was in the winter 
of 1838-9, its run being from Mercdosia to Jaeksunville. 
‘fhe track was the primitive strap-rail style. The engine, as 
well as the road, soon beeame so impaired that the former 
was abandoned, and the horse-power substituted in its stead. 
To-day, Illinois leads the van, has outstripped all other 
states in this gigantie enterprise, and now niouestly bears the 
honors of a well-earued suecess in its magnitude of internal 
improvements, 

According to official reports of 1880, Illinois had 9,294 
miles of track, constructed and equipped at a eost of 
$408,745,915, thus surpassing every other state in the 
Union in miles of railroad. Many miles of track have been 
laid since the above report was made, the Prairie State, as 
usual, taking the lead of all other states. If within less than 
half a century sueh strides have been made in the facilities 
of transportation, what mind eau eonceive the progress that 
will be reached in the fifty years to come? 


RAILROAD SYSTEM OF RANDOLPH, MONROE 
AND PERRY COUNTIES. 


8T. LOUIS AND CAIRO SHORT LINE RAILROAD. 


St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railway Co—This is 
one of the most important roads traversing Southern [Hingis, 
and through its proprietary and leased Jines dues a very 
large business, having terminal facilities at East St. Louis 
and Eldorado, and an operating contraet with the Illinvis 
Central R R., by whieh through trains run to Cairo. The 
most important stations on the line of the road are East St. 
Louis, Belleville, Pinekneyville, Du Quoin, Benton, Gala- 
tia and Eldorado. At East St. Louis and St. Louis it has 
connections with all the roads centering in those important 
commercial marts. At Pinekneyville, eonneetions are made 
with the Wabash, Chester and Western R. R.,and St. Louis 
Coal R. R.; at Du Quoin with the Illinois Central ; and at 
Eldorado with the Cairo and Vincennes (now a part of the 
Wabash system) and the Louisville and Nashville Rail. 
road. 

This company was ineorporated June 24th, 1862, under 
an aet approved February 28th, 1861, by the purchase of 
the franchises and property of the Terre Haute, Alton, and 
St. Lonis R. R. Co., and the Belleville and Iitinoistown 
R. R. Co., Oet. 80th, 1856, under aet of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture approved February 28th, 1854. 

The Belleville and [linoistown R. R. Co. was ineorporated 
June 21st, 1862. 

The Bellevilleand Southeru Illinois R. R., from Belleville 


to Du Quoin, 56 miles, was leased to this company Oet. Ist, 
1866, for 999 years, and operated from January Ist, 1870. 

By subsequent arrangement of lease, the Belleville and 
Eldorado R. R, another leased line, and an extension of the 
former, from Du Quoin to Eldorado, 50 miles, was leased to 
this Co. July Ist, 1880, for 985 years. The officers of the 
road are :—President, W. Byard Cutting, New York ; Vice- 
President and General Manager, Geo. W. Parker, St. Louis; 
Seeretary, Edward F. Leonard, Springfield ; Treasurer, Geo. 
W. Parker, St. Louis; Superintendent, J. L. Hinekley, 
Belleville; Auditor, H.T. Nash, St. Louis; General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, H. 8. De Pew, St. Louis; General 
Offices, 104 North 4th St., St. Louis. 

When the main line of the St. Louis, Alton, and Terre 
Ilaute R. R. was leased in 1867 to the Indianapolis and St. 
Louis R. R. Co., the lessors retained under their own man- 
agement the Belleville braneh, and stipulated that a eertain 
portion of the equipment should be allotted to the branch 
from the general equipment of the road ; also that the lessors 
should erect a new depot at East St. Louis, and within a 
certain speeitied time turn over the old depot grounds to the 
“ Belleville Branch.” The eoal traffic along the line be- 
tween East St. Louis and Belleville had always been an im- 
portant factor in the general business of the road, while the 
trade in other traffic is also remunerative. The charter of 
the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Ik. R. Co. authorized 
av extension of the road from Belleville to Padueah, and 
the question of building the line via Athens and Marissa, to 
some point on the Itinois Central Railroad in the direction 
of Cairo had been seriously agitated by the management 
during 1866-67. but it was finally deemed advisable to en- 
trust the construction to some other corporation, and Jease 
the road upon its eompletion. The road, therefore, from 
Belleville south to Du Quoin, a distance of fifty-six miles, 
was built under the auspices of the Belleville and Southern 
Illinois R. R. Co., and opened for through traflie in 1870, 
under lease to the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute R. R. 
Co. as aforesaid. As will be observed, this road forms a 
eonnection with the Illinois Central R. R. The short line 
between St. Louis and Cairo, also all points south reaehed 
via Cairo, has e.ntributed materially towards maintaining 
intimate business relations between St. Louis and the Gulf 
States. The management,-ever since the opeuing of the 
Short Line for through traffie, has been a commercial and 
finanecia) suecess ; and if the owners of the St. Louis, Alton 
and Terre Haute R. R. were wise, under the then existing 
circumstanees, in leasing their main line on terms which 
guaranteed In perpetuity the interest on nearly all their 
bonded debt, they displayed more wisdom in obtaining a 
southern outlet for the branch which enhanees its material 
value, and contributes largely to the amieable net revenue. 
Wheu the Belleville and Southern Illinois R. R. was eom- 
pleted and opened for business in 1870, and leased to the St. 
Louis, Alton and Terre Haute R. Ki. Co. the latter eom- 
pany, and the IHinois Central R. R. Co., made an agree- 
ment by the terms of which the road from East St. Louis to 
Du Quoin, and from Du Quoin to Cairo, should be united 
under a business management, and practically operated as a 
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single line. Tt was then christened, and bas since been known 
as the “St. Louis and Cairo Short Line,” but popularly 
known as the “ Carro Short Line.” 

The character and resources of the country between East 
St. Louis, Da Quoin and Eldorado, traversed by the “ Cairo 
Short Line,” are well known to residents of Southern Iltnvis 
and St. Louis. The whole country, from Hast St. Louis to 
Eldorado, is underlaid with coal of a superior quality, from 
which large supplies are annually drawn for public works 
and manufacturing industries. It is, also, the finest wheat 
producing section of Southern Hlinois, and Belleville and 
other points on the line of road have extensive flouring mills, 
whose brands have acquired deserved reputations both in 
domestic and foreign markets. A few miles southeast of 
Belleville the road enters on the Grand Prairie, which ex- 
tends for twenty-two miles, and is proverbial for its superior 
grain crops. lLere, also, a vein of very superior coal is 
found, especially near Coulterville, thirty-two miles from 
Belleville. The quality of the coal seems to improve with 
the increased distance from St. Louis. The celebrated 
“Bryden,” or Williamson County coal, finds its way to St. 
Louis over this line of road; also the Big Muddy coal from 
Jackson County. The present eastern terminus of the 
“Cairo Short Line” is at Eldorado. in Saline County, one 
hundred and twenty one miles from St. Louis. Number of 
miles of read, 121; aggregate length of sidings, 19—total 
track mileage, 140 miles; in addition to the branch from 
Belleville to East Carondelet, 16 miles, whieh will soon be 
opened and operated for the delivery of eoal to the manu- 
facturing establishments in Carondelet. 

The St. Louis aad Cairo BR. R., was chartered February 
16th. 1865, and the entire line completed and put in opera- 
tion March Ist, 1875. It conneets the cities of East St. 
Louis and Cairo, and has an entire line of track of 151 7% 
miles. Tt was originally chartered under the name of the 
Cairo and St. Louis Railroad Company, but within the last 
year it was reorganized and adopted the above corporate 
name. At tle time of the organization of the company it 
was decided to build a narrow gauge—three feet—road, and 
it was believed that the enterprise would prove a suecess on 
account of the cheapness of construction and the economy 
of obtaining the rolling stock. In accordanee with these 
views contracts were let, and the management was encour- 
aged hy the promises of liberal local aid to push the enter- 
prise to completion ; but the financial panic of 1873, over- 
took it before it was thoroughly completed. The promised 
local aid failed to be forthcoming, and the company after 
struggling against many difficulties, was compelled at last 
to place the property under the orders of the eourt, and a 
receiver appointed, under whose management it was operated 
until February 1st, 1882, when it was transfered to the pre- 
sent company, and is now condueted by them nnder the 
above name, with its General Office at 411, Olive street, St. 
Lonis, Missouri. The following is a list of the offieers of 
the road: President. W. F. Whitehouse; Vice President, 
L. M. Johnson; General Solicitor, 8 Corning Judd; Secre- 
tary, C. Ritehie; General Superintendent, Chas. Hamilton ; 
Anditor, Lewis Enos; General Freight and Passenger Agt., 
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Geo. H. Smith. Tt utilizes seven miles of the East St. 
Louis and Carondelet Railway, with a third rail from East 
St. Louis to East Carondelet The road enters Monroe 
county in the extreme northern part in Columbia precinct ; 
extends in a south and easterly direction through New Han- 
over, Waterloo, and New Design precincts--elipping the 
southwest corner of Vrairie du Long—and erosses the 
boundary line into Randolph county in the extreme north- 
west, in Red Bud preeinct; and extends thence east and 
south through Randolph into Perry county, erossivg the line 
of the latter in town 6, range 5; and thus includes more 
than one-third the length of the entire line of road 

Wubush, Chester and Western Railroad Company.—This 
road was chartered March 4th, 1869, and entitled the “ Ches- 
ter and Tamaroa Coal and Railroad Company.” It was 
put in operation from Tamaroa, in Perry eounty, to Ches- 
ter, Randolph county, in| March 1872. The company 
secured subscriptions to its eapital stock from Perry and 
Randolph counties for which stock interest bearing bonds 
were issued. Those of the former county are yet outstand- 
ing and will mature in 1892; the interest--seven per cent.— 
ix regularly and promptly paid July 24th, 1873, the com- 
pany was consolidated with the Chester and lron Mountain 
Railway Company of Missouri, ander the Iron Mountain, 
Chester and Kastern Rail Road Company. The roail passed 
into the hands of a Receiver, and was for some years the sub- 
jeet of lively litigation. A sale of the roa took place, 
February 28th, 1878, under foreclosure in the United States 


| Court, and H. C. Cole became the purchaser. 


A company was organized February 20th, 1878, as the 
“ Wabash, Chester and Western Ruiilroat Company,” and 
began operating the road April Ist, 1878) W.G Barnard 
of Bellaire, Ohio, was President, and Charles B. Cole of 
Chester, Illinois, Treasurer and General Manager. This 
management leased the road to the St. Lonis Coal Railroad 
Company, March 25th, 1882, for forty-five years. The 
main line—from Taniaroa to Chester is 40 (7. miles; branch 


—from Chester to the Penitentiary, 1 .‘', miles; 


the main line, 2 
45 14, miles. 

Nt. Lois Coal BR 
1879, by what was styled the “St. Louis Central Railroad 
Company.” The road was completed August, 150, from 
Carbondale to Harrison Junction, on the Cairo and St. 
Louis Railroad, and was construeted from Murphysboro, 
Jackson connty, to Pinekneyville, in the spring of IS82, 
conneeting with the “ Wabash, Chester and Western” and 
the “St. Louis and Cairo Short Line.” 
leased to the St. Louis Coal Railroad Company, whieh was 
organized asstated above. Italso operates under lease, the li. 
R. of the Carbondale and Shawneetown R. R. Co.—between 
Carbondale and Marion, a distance of 173 miles. Total 
length of main and leased lines 29 miles. This road has an 
extensive traflic in coal, and reaches the St. Louis market 
over the line of the St. Louis and Cairo Short Line R. R. 
Officers—Vresident and General Manager, Audrew ©. Bry- 
den, st. Louis; Vice-President, Edwin Harrison, St. Louis ; 
General Supcrintendent and Secretary, James C. Bryden, 


sidiigs on 


, miles; aggregate length of all tracks, 


R. Co. was organized October 15th, 


It was subsequently 
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Carbondale; Auditor, Edwin Brown, St. Louis; Assistant | railways in Iowa, “The Dubuque and Sioux City,” “ Cedar 


Superintendent, James Prentice, Carbondale. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The main line of this road enters Perry County from the 
notth near the center of Tamaroa precinct in section 4, and 
extends southward through the entire county, having about 
18 miles of road in the county, besides the sidings. The most 
important stations are Du Quoin and Tamaroa. 

In September, 1850, Congress passed an act, and it was ap- 
proved by President Fillmore, granting an aggregate of 
2,599,093 acres, to aid in building this road. The act 
granted the right of way, and gave alternate sections of land 
for six miles on either side of the road. The grant of land 
was made directly to the State. On the 10th of February, 
1851, the legislature of Illinois granted a charter to an east- 
ern company, represented by /tuntoul and others, to build it, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The road was completed 
in 1854. The legislature, in granting the charter, and trans- 
ferring to the corporatiou the lands, stipulated that seven per 
ernt, of the gross earnings of the road should be paid semi- 
annually into the treasury of the State forever. This wise 
provision, in lieu of the liberal land-grant, yields a handsome 
annual revenue to the State; also that in the event of war 
government transportation should be furnished at a certain 
reduction from the prices regularly paid by the general 
government for such services. The proceeds of land sales 
have been regularly applied to the redemption of construc- 
tion bonds, and it is significant that while the origina] issue 
of mortgage bonds amounted to $22,000,000, that amount 
has been so reduced that in 1890 the whole issue will be re- 
tired, and the stockholders will own a road more than 700 
miles in length, fully equipped, with no outstanding liability 
other than the share of capital. It may be noted here, that 
when the general government donated lands to the States of 
Illinois, Mississippi and Alabama, it was intended that 
through the aid derived from these lands a through artery 
of travel should be cstablished between the Lakes and the 
Gulf-ports. Had the war not supervened, the project would 
then have been carried out in its entirety, and the North and 
South movement of tratlie would have been fully developed, 
but the enforced delay in carrying out the original pro- 
gramme was utilized in building up the State of IHnois, and 
in perfecting the track of this road. The resources of the 
company were taxed to their utmost capacity during the 
war, in furnishing transportation for the general government; 
but the interests of communities along the line were carefully 
watched, and a local business was built up, which in volume 
and value far exceeded the most sanguine expectation of the 
proprietary. Strict attention to local business has always 
been a marked characteristic of Ilinois Central Railroad 
management, hence their lands have been eagerly sought 
after; and they have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
value of the road is not dependent entirely upon its identifi- 
cation with the through business of the country, but on the 
contribution of loeal trafiiv, which shows a permanent and 
certain increase. Two years after the close of the war, in 
1867, the Illinois Ceutral Railroad Company leased three 


Falls and Minnesota,” and “Iowa Falls and Sioux City” 
Railroads. The last named road was not, however, com- 
pleted to Sioux City until 1871. These leased lines have 
been extensive feeders to the Central; aud also have added 
immensely to the commerce of Chicago, and have been great 
auxiliaries in the development of Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota. 

On the opening of the Vandalia line, the Illinois Central 
made its first direct advance toward securing a representation 
in the traftie between Chicago and St. Louis. Two through 
trains were run daily, via Effingham. In 1870, on comple- 
tion of the Belleville and Llinois Southern Railroad to Du 
Quoin, the southern business of the Illinois Central Nailroad, 
originating in St. Louis, was transferable from Odin and 
Ashley, the former conuections with the Cairo Short Line. 
Though the Iinois Central Railroad put in a ecar-hoist at 
Cairo, to obviate the difficulties incidental to the different 
gauge of the southern roads, the tedious transfer between 
Cairo and Columbus militated against a satisfaetury develop- 
ment of through business, and it was not until 1878, by com- 
pletion of the Mississippi Central Extension, from Jackson 
to a point opposite Cairo, that the Iinois Central was en- 
abled to compete on equal terms with rival routes to the 
South for the business of the Gulf States. This extension 
could not have been built without the aid of the Hlinois 
Central Railroad Company, which was given by exchanging 
one million of Illinois Central, five per cent. sterling bonds, 
which were easily negotiable in foreign markets, for five 
millions of the southern bonds, bearing seren per eent. an- 
nual interest, with the understanding that the difference be- 
tween the interest of the sterling and the southern bonds 
should constitute a sinking fund for the redemption of the 
bonds at maturity. The financial panic of 18738, combined 
with other local causes, prevented the line between New Or- 
leans aud Cairo from earning sufficient to meet the annual 
interest charges, and the property was placed in the hands 
of a receiver, where it remained until 1577, when a reorgan- 
ization of the companies resulted in placing the direct con- 
trol in the hands of the Wlinois Central Railroad Company. 
No expense has been spared to put the road-bed and equip- 
ments in first-class condition. About thesame time the Ih- 
nois Central Managers acquired, on favorable terms, pos- 
session of the Gilman, Clinton and Springfield Railroad, 
and thereby secured in perpetuity the traffic of a valuable 
section of country formerly tributary io competing roads, 
At Durant, 309 miles from Cairo, connection is made with 
a branch, 21 miles in length, to Kosciusko, also at Jackson 
(Mississippi); the Vicksburg and Meridian Railroad fur- 
nishes a line to Vicksburg, and thence via the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport and Texas Railroad for Monroe, La., Shreve- 
port and all points on the Texas and Pacifie Railway. The 
Morgan’s, Louisiana and Texas Railroad, in connection with 
steamers from Brashear, furnish an alternate route to Gal- 
veston and other points in Texas 

The following statistics in reference to the physical con- 
dition and equipment of the Illinois Central Railroad, will 
not be devoid of interest :— 
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MYT. 
Maino line, Cairo to Ia Salle, opened for bnsiness, Jan. Sth, 1855,... . . 30899 
Galeaa Branch, La Salle, to Dunkirk. « pened Jur lth, 1S? 143 


Chicago Branch, Chicago to Centralia Junction, opened Sept 2th, 156, 


Ss 

Springfield Itvision, (rilman to springfield, opened in Sept, Itl,. 2. 2 WaT 
Total length of Main Line and Branches,. . .........: S16.97 
Aggregate length compnted as single track,. --. - 2. 0. 2 ee es $33.03 
Teer (rerlmonl | Cite Pts cya er eel ance se Aieis Gera. 122.78 
Total length of track owned in IIlinois,. . 2... 2 ee ee ONG BH 

Lowa Division, from Dubmjuc to sioux City,. 2... Sho 1. eB iCach oD! 3 BYT.00 
Southern Division, fram Cairo to New Orleans, . 2... 6 6 ee ee ee O45) 
Minnesota Branch, from Waterloo to Muno,. . 2. 6 eee ew wee eee ee 
Making the totaknuinber of miles,. 2 2 2 2 2 06. ee es 1921.36 


The line between Chieago and Cairo is operated as tbe 
Chieago Division ; that between Centralia and Dubuque as 
the Northern Division, and the Road between Gilman and 
Springfield as the Springfield Division. The tracks of the 
various lines are mostly steel-rails, the road heds, especially 
in this state, are ballasted with roek, the rolling stoek is cx- 
cellent, and the road throughout is, in all parts, first class. 
The Main Line passes through the richest portion of the 
state—and is the greatest thoroughfare of travel and treffic 
between the North and the South. 


RAILROAD LUNES. 


Believing that there are many farmers in these eounties 
who desirea profitable investment, we would thervfore call 
the attention of all who are desirous of procuring more land, 
or larger farms to the large quantity of good farming land, 
the Illinois Central Railroad company still cfler for sale, 
along their line in Marion, Fayette. Clmton, Washington, 
Jeflerson, Jaekson, Perry, Franklin, Union, Williamson, 
Alexander, and Pulaski counties iu this state. 


TITLE. 


The title to these lands offered for sale is ax perfect as 
humau agency ean make it. It was originally donated by 
act of Congress to the State of Illinois, and by an act of the 
State Legislature transferred to this eompany aud its trus- 
tees. No ineumbrauce of any kind whatever. To all whio 
desire in good faith to examine any of these lands, the rail- 
road company issues half-rate tickets on any of their own 
lines to and from the nearest points to the land, and if such 
tieket-holder buys eveu a forty-acre traet, they will allow 
what he paid for such tieket as part payment on the pur- 
ehase. These lands are productive, the elimate healthy, and 
prices very low—usually from $4 to 8% per acre, ou easy 
terms, and a low rate of interest. These Jands can be pur- 
ehased on the following terms: 

One quarter eash, with five per eent. interest for one year 
in adyance ou the residue; the balance payable in one, two 
and three years, with five per cent. interest in advance each 
year on the part remaining unpaid. For example, for 
forty acres of land at $5.00 per aere, the payments would be 
as follows : 


Gashipaymenti cg. = 6 as $90.00 principal, and $7.50 interest. 
DVO 5 nk oe oo a 50.00 a Co ihiy 
VMUEWOIS C403 roe cise A e0a  s $0.40 iD Se) 
In three years... ...-.06-. 50.10 st 

F200.00 #1500 


Or the same Jand may be bought fur $180.00, all cash, as ten 
per ceut. is dedueted when all eash is paid, 
tion on all points relating to any particular loeality or tract, 
will be furnished on applicatiou, either in person or by 
letter, to 


Full informa- 


P. Dacey, Land Commissioner, 
Room 36, No. 78 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


(Juarternary, Tertiary, Carboniferous, 
Devonian and Silurian systems. DBe- 
neath them may, and, if generally 
aecepted theories be true, must be 
formations of other systems anteda- 
ting these. The Mmpire State of the 
Valley has mainly eseaped from up- 
heaval by earthquakes and voleanic 
eruptions, so that her prairies spread 
out in beautiful repose uninterrupted 
hy unsightly masses of matter from 
long past ages. In the counties of Randolph, Munroe and 
Perry, the various systems penetrated thus far by man in 
his inquiries after geologieal truth have rewarded his re- 
search quite as well as any throughout the state. The 
Mississippi with her deep grooved channel upon the West 5 
her line of blutts following up her general eourse; a break 
traversing the counties all contribute ts make clear the 
strategraphical chart. The Quarternary, Tertiary and 
Carboniferous systems present out-eroppings here and there 
throughout their extent. 

The (Juarternary, or uppermost stratum, is possessed of 
greater ecouomical value than all other formations com- 
biued. It comprises the drilt and all deposits above it of 
whatever may be the quality of the soil. In scientific terms, 
it includes the alluvium, bottom prairie, bluff aud drift of 
yarious thicknesses, which crop out here and there upon the 
surface. All those deposits which have been formed since 
the inauguration of the present order of things, might be 
appropriately classified under the head of Alluvium as it 
embraees soils, pebbles, sand, clays, and vegetable mold, all 
of which are here found. 

Soils are a well-known mixture of various comminuted 
and decomposed mineral substances, combined and mingled 
with deeayed vegetable and auimal remains, aud eomposing 
those ingredients so well adapted to the nourishment of the 
vegetable kingdom. They are formed by the action of 
water in form of rain or dew; by atmospherie ehanges of 
heat and cold; by decay of vegetable and animal matter. 
The soils of these counties are very deep and exeeedingly pro- 
duetive. The vegetable kingdom has contributed largely to 
their formation. The luxuriant growth of prairie grass, 
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high asa man’s head riding horseback (as the old settlers 
are wot to say), dying with the touch of frost each autumn 
to form a thin layer of vegetable mold, or, being burned by 
the raging fires of the hazy Indian summer-time to add 
their mite of alkali, has contributed untold wealth to the 
fertility of the soil. Here and there, are clay formations 
cropping out upon the surface, kindly inviting the hand 
of industry to transform their barrenness into tile and brick, 
and thus contribute to the general good. Immediately un- 
derneath are evidences of the aqueous agencies in pehble and 
formative sand rock measures, only waiting to become useful 
in various ways that man’s inventive genius has devised. 
Upon the surface here and there, are the monuments to the 
existence ola glacial period, in form of great boulders, com- 
posed of quartz, feldspar, mica, and hornblend. We look 
upon these massive rocks, aud note nothing in common with 
tbe formations surrounding them. Bedded in the virgin 
prairie soil, poised upon its surface, their composition 
declares them of different origin from other rock, and the 
abrasions upon their surface, sometimes in deep longitudinal 
grooves, oltentimes well rounded in general outline, declare 
in plain words a long journey thitherward. Scientists have 
critically examined them. Evidently the storm of centuries 
have beaten upon them where they stand, and the hand of 
time has broken many a fragment and piled them at their 
bases, as if to number the years of their being. Speculations 
have been indulged as to their mighty journeyings from the 
far-off North land during an age when Manitoba waves 
would have been hailed as the breath of spring-time; an age 
when animal and vegetable existence were alike impossible. 
Borne on before the resistless power of slowly-moving 
glaciers or icebergs, they were dropped here and there on 
far-stretching prairies, or carried on the very tops of 
mountains, like those of Missouri, where their piled up con- 
fusion leads to the idea of a battle-fiell with the gods. 
Who can number the ages that have rolled away since it 
paused in its course, or measure the time of its journey? or 
who assay to count the time it occupied its place in the 
parent ledge before the glacier or iceberg wrenched it from 
its place and bore it away ? 

The prairies themselves, stretching out in their beauty, 
nay, in silent grandeur,—have invited man’s genius to assign 
to natural cause their origin, and declare the years of their 


formation. Much scientific discussion has heen indulged 
respecting them. Prof. Leo Lesquereux, in report of the 
State Geologist of Illinois, asserts that they, with their pecu- 
liar surface soil, owe their origin to the same causes that are 
at present operating to form prairies, though on a Jess exten- 
sive scale. The black, rich soil is doubtless, he says, due to 
the growth and decay of successive crops of vegetation, 
which, in the geological ages of the past, under a far higher 
temperature and more favorable atmospheric conditions than 
now exist, grew to an extent unknown since the appearance 
of man upon the earth. These prodigious crops of plants 


and grasses were from year to year submerged, and becom- 
ing decomposed, contributed their annual accumulations to 
the surface of the country. By the continuation of this pro- 
cess for untold centuries, and by the subseqnent recession of 


the waters that once covered the entire Mississippi Valley, 
a black, mucky soil was tormed, and the whole region 
emerged as vast swamps or swales interspersed with hills and 
yalleys, mountains and tablelands. These, by gradual 
growth, became outlined in prairies. 

Tn each of the three counties here treated of, great deposits 
of coal have been found. The age of these formations would 
prove a study of interest. That of coal can be computed 
more accurately than any other encountered beneath us. It 
has been calculated that thirty feet of vegetable matter 
would be required to form one foot of coal. What mnst 
then have been the plant growth which gave us such vast 
deposits. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY.* 


The surface deposits of this county comprise the three 
usual sub-divisions of the Quarternary system, designated as 
alluvium, marly deposit known as “ loess” and drift. The 
most important alluvial deposit in the county is that known 
as the American Bottom, which follows the great river trom 
the northwest corner of the county southward to the mouth 
of the Kaskaskia, having a width varying from four to fif 
teen miles. This belt is exceedingly productive, and but 
fur the overflows to which it is subjected, would be by far 
the most valuable land of the county. The soil is quite 
sandy, but is intermingled with humus or vegetable mold 
or clay from the sediments of the river, forming a rich warm 
soil of unsurpassed fertility. 

The loess is a deposit of light brown or buff siliceous marl, 
sometimes also quite calcareous It caps the bluffs of the 
Mississippi and other streams of the county, and is of a 
thickness varying from ten to sixty feet, or even more. It 
gencrally contains great numbers of bleached shells. It 
gives origin to the bald knobs, that are often a conspicuous 
feature in the river bluffs. The drift deposits of this county 
comprise a series of brown and yellow clays, intermingled 
locally with gravel and small pebbles, spread over the en- 
tire surface of the uplands, and underlying the loess where 
both are present. Boulders of igneous character are occa- 
sionally seen in the valleys. Specimens of galena, analogous 
to the ores of Potosi in southeast Missouri, are frequently 
found beneath the soil in this county. Whether native, or 
transported by human agency, or yet by easterly currents, 
carrying them from their resting places across the river, is a 
subject for speculation, The stratified rovks exposed at the 
surface include a portion of the lower coal measures, from 
the micaceous sandstone above coal No. 6 in the general 
section to the base of the measures, together with the Chester 
group and the St. Louis group of the lower carboniferous 
limestone series. 

Coal Measures.—The beds exposed in the county that be- 
long to the coal measures comprise a series of micaceous 
sandstones, limestones, and shales, with two seams of bitu- 
minous coal, The thickness of the whole, including the 
conglomerate at the base, probably does not exceed two hun- 


* We nre indebted to the State Geological Reports for much data bearing on 
the Geology of these counties. 
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dred and fifty feet. The following vertical section shows 
the succession and comparative thickness of these beds: 


Micaceous sandstone and shale... 0... . 30 to 40 feet. 


ire PIES 24 ep oe he ae a Bo ayes 
IIMS ow. & Boe ew ote oe Oo BR Ola ee ees yi ne 
Limestone and bituminous shale 2... 1. GS eae 
COA ISAIEUNEN as se a4 Se OOO od es Cas 8 
Vire-clay and nodnlar limestone. 2... ... BOR athe 20 
Shale or shaly sandstone... .-......-. SUPeen Ou ce 
YAURSEE oa a oe OSS E ESE Ea SE ee aks 
CUMMINGS fo oe ae eo bene Be ieee ee 
COnIENOMOR UG) Mieetrs Naeec een gen owes Q a. 
IE GIN a ag a Se fe oo Gee ere ge Ps ae: bales 
Sha‘te und sandstone (-onglomerate). 2... . SON aeons 


The coal measures underlie about one-third of the county, 
being that part known as the prairie district. The saud- 
stone and shales that form the base of this group of strata 
give origin to a more broken surface. Of the coal mea- 
sures, two are developed in this county, the Belleville coal 
(No. 6) and a lower seam, probably No. 5 The Belleville 
coal seam is very regular, with an average thickness of about 
six fect. It almost invariably has a good roof, composed 
either of limestone or hard bituminous shale, either of which 
makes a sub-tantial roofing, both safe and economical. In 
a few places, packets of a conglomerate have been found in 
this roofing, notably in a shaft sunk near Coulterville, the 
giving way of which is attended with disastrous results, 
The coal from this seam is compact, of a bright cofor, and 
comparatively free from pyrites. Sometimes it rests upou a 
bed of fire-clay, but more frequently on one of argillaceous 
limestone. The over-cropping limestones are fossiliferous. 
The out-cropping of the coal measures, which underlie the 
northwestern part cf the county, is along Mary’s river. At 
Pope’s bank the coal is deposited in five distinct layers, 
measuring respectively sixteen, twelve, fifteen, sixteen, and 
one and a half feet. 

At Boyd's coal miues, one mile west of Sparta, the coal is 
obtained by a shaft sunk to the depth of about fifty feet 
through the following beds : 


CUMEDGGT SIMA oo eo G FS Se ec | Ge ee 20 feet 
[ARSENATE 5 OF oh go: Bo la ae 2 3 Pata 
SAT MHULESS epee ae geise rayne te ee es Gade clase cae | peor oo ote 
HaRHDYEPNTTOS a wa cy “eye a awe eo ed coe see eee Bye 
(aa gs « 2h uo md Ge eae hon See oer eae ES Gas 


The dip is slightly easterly, and does not exceed 5°, A 
mile and a half northeast is Wood's coal mine, where the 
coal is reached at a depth of forty feet. It is overlaid with 
bituminous shale and limestone. Iu the vicinity of Steels- 
ville, the coal is of an average thickness of six feet, and is 
found from twenty-five to thirty feet below the surface. 
Four mites to the south it out-crops in the bluffs along Cox’s 
creek. 

Chester Group.— The following vertical section gives an 
idea of comparative thickness and relative position of the 
different members of this group: 


Grey siliciaus limestone Na.1 ......... 3 ta 30 feet. 
Shales and shaly sandstones, with tossil plants. 80 “ 90 “ 
SUMAN TYE NT SROs A ys Go ee Bee UV EO ise 
Massive brown sandstone 2... 0. eae ai) 


Limestone No. 3, upper bed at Chester. 2... 
Green and blue argillaceous shales, with plates 
UUM ENING) Goa ooo Ge ae a oo eee ee A) ae 


Arenaceons and argillaceous limestone Nod. . 20 to 30 feet. 
Massive and shaly sandstone. ©... 2.0 rey ab Bi 
Compact and granular grey imestune No.5 . . TSO 
Massive quartzose brown sandstone .. 2... - TER) ee 
This group attaius its greatest thickness in the southern 
part of the county. At Chester the middle portion of this 
group forms the greater portion of the river bluff, and the 
beds afford the following section at this point : 


Greenyandipucplesonless i) os eer) ee al 8 feet. 
CODA as ae OSIM ee oo bo HU Pe 
Limestone, irregular, partly nodular and partly argil- 
[RKO Grd steer baer tid. icone Cee 65. Anew ers oy qe a 
Green ani argillaceous shales, with thin plates of lume- 
stone and ferruginows bands . 2...” homage eH 
Compost grey limestone, with intercalated beds of bine 
Sy iya | Reetiey GIS O Te ee oe eee eee fy te 
TG) op ew ae ee pe Roe Slog ayy ee 


Adjacent to the city, aud partly exposed on the hill-tops, 
is a bed of quartzose sandstone This sandstone is overlaid 
with another limestone which may be found as you journey 
farther from the river, so that like step-stones these forma- 
tions rise one above another, exposed as the aqueous abra- 
sions have by lapse of time laid them bare. Near the Peni- 
tentiary buildings the top of the limestone is eighty feet 
aboye low water level of the river, and is overlaid by a mas- 
sive sandstone about fifteen feet iu thickness. Below Ches- 
ter, limestone almost wholly made up of crinoidea and fish 
teeth abounds—a limestone susceptible of a high polish, 
At Prairie du Rocher, the bluff is composed of the massive 
grey limestone of the St. Louis group, but before reaching 
the general level of the adjacent country we pass over the 
lower sandstone of the Chester group, and the limestones 
and shales of the higher beds are found exposed on all 
the small streams between the blutfs and Red Bud. 
At Red Bud, the sinking of a shaft presented the following 
record of strata: 


PVG ESRB cp mia CoC Mehl GG. Gees bb OG 18 feet 
Grey limestone, containing fossils found in the Chester 

Mil wooo Po A SOAP kOe Oe oe oO is 
(OEM ASU i a noe) Ge Ati OA hag Se oo oO 16“ 


Economicul Geology,-Elsewhere in this work soils are 
treated of, and ia presenting a brief view of what is appro- 
priately termed economical geology, we shall only call atten- 
tion to the minerals that furnish the basis of future wealth 
and importance to this county. 

Coal —By far the most valuable and important mineral 
deposit underlies fully one third of the county, It has been 
calculated that the yield of a cval seani is one million tons to 
the square mile for every foot of thickness of the seam, and 
consequently the yield of the upper seam as here found 
would aggregate six milliontons. Then if three hundred 
square miles of the county are thus uuderlaid the cnormous 
amount of eighteen hundred million tous of coal awaits the 
application of human genius in its exhumation. ‘Then, too, 
yet beneath this partially devcloped seam is another with 
probably one-third as much more coal, Mining coal, a 
comparatively new industry, is being rapidly prosecuted, and 
with constantly increasing facilities for its transportation, 
and not only this, but for transfer of rude ores from the 
mountains of Missouri, to be changed as if by a magician’s 
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wand into various forms of utility and beauty through its 
agency. It ix destined to grow and demand enlarged facili- 
ties fur exhumation and earriage. Manufacturing interests 
are taking hold, and will be within the next decade more 
than double in pumber and capacity. 

Building Stone. — Enough stone, and that too, of superior 
quality—abounds here to supply the state fur centuries. Its 
presence was one of the great inducements offered in behalf 
of the location of the State Penitentiary at Chester. To 
particularize, the St. Louis limestone, abundant in the north- 
western part of the county, rising full two hundred feet in 
height, could be made available for the heaviest masonry, as 
well as for foundation-walls for dwellings, for flag-stones, ete. 

The lower sandstone of the Chester group, an excellent free- 
stone, which can be sawed or cut easily when freshly quar- 
ried, hardening on exposure, will furnish, practically, inex- 
haustib’e supplies for various purposes of art. Then the 
lower limestone of the same group, for all manner of archi- 
tectural display, is most excellent; for eaps, for cornices, 
for columus, and for shafts it is well adapted. Much of it 
is susceptible of a high polish, and will be availed of by way 
of ornamentation. 

Lime.-Stone employed in its manufacture ahounds. The 
best is found in the vicinity of Prairie du Rocher. It is 
not surpassed by any calcareous deposit in the Mississippi 
valley tor the production of a superior quality of lime. 

Clays.—The fire clay which underlies each of the coal 
seams may be used advantageously. Clay fur the manufac- 
ture of brick of fair quality everywhere abounds, underly- 


ing the surface soil. 


MONROE COUNTY. 


As iu Randolph we find along the great river, following 
its course,a wide-spread bottom presenting its inexhaustible 
alluvial deposits. Soil sandy, intermingled with humus or 
vegetable mold and clay from the sediments of the river. 
Hemming in the great water way, as if to check its overflow, 
are great bluffs of varied character. The disturbances in 
the regular stratification of rocks are very marked, there 
being two decided axes. The nucleus of the more northern 
one is the Keokuk limestone, which is well exposed near 
Columbia on a small creek. Above the exposure is a brown- 
ish-gray and cherty limestone, forming about forty feet of 
its bulk, while the remaining ten feet consists of blue calearco- 
argillaceous shales with small geodes of quartz. Immiediate- 
ly west, the overlying St. Louis limeston + dips full 20 degs. 
south, while on the eastern side of the axis the dip in the 
opposite direction varies from 8 to 12 degs., thus forming a 
trough or valley, and indicating, at some time away back 
in the sleeping ages, mighty convulsions of nature which 
have pusbed upwards out of their natural beds great masses 
of rock, different from their fellows, upon either hand. 
These convulsions speak of an age antedating the carboni- 
ferous period, since coal measures in regular lines cross the 
valley, intervening the exposures of the Keokuk limestone. 
The other axis is to the south and shows the elevation of the 
Saccharoidal sandstone. Its extent is limited, as it rapidly 


sinks to the eastward beneath shales and limestones of the 
Lower Carboniferous series. 

The relative position and comparative thickness of the 
stratified rocks in this county are shown in the following 
section : 


Wey Th UUITRG REIN SA oe Gg kok gp Ot a eGo 8 
C@hesterherOmpyais aye aoe sieseaee th ee eee meee ee 


3. Upper st Lonis linmestome. . . 2... . Oude: Ge. ip. 5 14 to 150 feet. 
SU Oh MEMOS PRINTS MP AWSENE GG ao eo 6 ee eG 120 to 1) feet, 
ih ISOHRMUMEONES 6 4 FA aa A a yA 150 feet 
SOE NUNES oa a oe Goo GOA Mee ae To to 100 feet. 
Ses SME ELCs 226 yp ao ao ee be 6 oo 8 SOU UC Ee 
MOEA GUI EMINEM Dy ee a Se a ao ona 4 oe 6 be 120 feet. 


The agzregate thickuess of these rocks may be estimated 
at about oue thousand feet, and they represent a very large 
portion of the whole Paleozoie series below the coal meas- 
ures, as that series is developed in Southern Illinois. No 
part of the State presents more interesting phases of geo- 
logical] research than here. Coal is found throughout the 
basiu formed by the break in the formations already referred 
to, and is necessarily confined to a narrow strip. Breaks in 
coal measures, being quite as uneven as the basis on which 
they rest, make successful mining hazardous. At a number 
of points within the isolated synical basin, coal was found, 
and in some places successfully mined. Gall’s coal mines, 
on the northwest quarter of section 3, township 2 south, 
range + west, have been quite extensively worked and 


abandoned. The beds exposed give the following section : 
(HEMT? A an On a GOO eh pe eo ae FF Gente cA sta G6 tos feet, 
Compactarpeilince cts iinresCOne meen snedie) «lstys resin enero me 3 to 4 feet. 
IGANG OHO DD OOo oo ad 1tod feet. 
(oni, OSES GEG. o Goo DOG SS oe eee SO .3to 4 feet. 
Caleareons shales and no lular limestone ............. .3 tod feet. 
eI ur SREP RANE So oa oo oo oe So eae bow ow 15 feet 
No. 2. Chester Group.—As developed in this county is 


the upper group of the lower carboniferous system, consists 
of a heavy bed of sandstone forming its lower division, above 
which are two or three beds of limestone alternating with 
sandy and argillaceous shales and sandstones. In thickness 
they are less than in Randolph county, and as we travel 
north grow nwwre and more so. Iu places the rock of this 
group is massive and concretionary in structure, then again, 
fossiliferous, consisting of coarse, granular and partly crinoi- 
dal limestone. 

Nos.3 and 4 St Louis Limestone. Upper and Lower. 
Oceurs in extensive outcrops in the county, and in two well- 
marked divisions. The upper consists mainly of light-gray 
compact, regularly bedded limestones, with some thin shaly 
partings, and the lower of buff or brown marly and partly 
inagnesian beds, and with some very massive layers of a semi- 
oolitic, nearly white limestone. Expusures of these groups 
are met with to the east and north of the Chester group. 
‘The sink holes met with are a sure guide to the extent of 
these formations, they being only formed where the upper 
division of this group forms the bed-rock. 

No.5. Keokuk Group.——Exposures of this group are rare 
in this county, forming as it does the nucleus of the anticlinal 
axis passing near Columbia. It has been found to be com- 
posed of coarse-grained gray limestone, yellow calcareous 
shale, blue shale, cherty gray limestone and bedded chert. 
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No.6. Burlington Limestone —May inelude the bedded 
chert attributed above to the Keokuk group. It is confined 
to the vicinity of Salt Lick Point where it forms the upper 
esearpment of the bluff. [It consists of alternations of ‘ight- 
gray crinoidal limestone and chert. The bluff where found 
is the highest between St. Louis and Chester, presenting 
from its summit a grand panorama of river and valley. 

No. 7. Ninderheok Group.—seemingly out of its place, 
having by some agency been pushed entirely out of its rela- 
tive position, usurping that of the Devonian and upper Silu- 
rian groups, is found only in the vicinity of the foregoing 
group, and consists of ashen gray shales. which pass upward 
into chocolate-colored shales and limestones. 

No. 8. Trenton Limestune—The oldest formation found 
in Southern Illinois. Its presence is attributable to like 
eauses with the three preceding groups Tt forms a low ledge 
of massive gray limestone at the base of a bluff about two 
miles below Eagle clit, Wherever it outerops it consists of 
heavy bedded yellowish gray erystalline limestones, inter- 
sected with vertical fissures or joints. These vertical fissures 
are, in places most marked, separating great columns so that 
they stand apart like silent sentinels, Same of them are 
trom forty to fitty fect in height. They have loeally received 
the appellation of the * stone chimneys.” 

Eronomient Geology.—In his report the State Geologist 
says there is no connty in Southern litinots more abundantly 
supplied with building stone of various qualities than this, 
and it is so generally distributed over all portions of the 
county as to be easily accessible to every neighborhood 
Yhe stratified rocks are here something more than a thousand 
feet in thickness, and fully one-half may be considered of 
economieal value. The sandstone that turms the basis of 
the Chester group will furnish an unlimited supply of excel- 
lent building stone. {It generally is eompact, free from 
foreign substances, hut sometimes shows a coneretionary 
structure; where this is the case it ean be readily yuarried 
as it splits evenly in blocks of required sizes. It works 
easily under the chisel, and hardens on exposure. The lime- 
stones of the same group furnish some good material suitable 
for rough walls. The rock most generally used, however, 
comes from the st, Louis group which furnishes the bed rock 
of a much larger area of territory than does any other. {Tt 
is mostly a compact, tine grained, bluish-gray limestone, 
weathering to a nearly white color, and generally lies in 
regular beds of fair workable thickness from size suitable for 
flagging, curb-stones, &c., to blocks of two feet thickness. 
Most of the macadamizing material used in the county is 
obtained from the hard, bluish-grav limestones of this group. 
Dimension stone of any required thickness and form is 
obtainable from the lower division of this group. It is one 
of the best building stones in the county. In the next or 
Burlington group the rock is too cherty for use. 

Marble.—The Trenton limestone affords some beds of light- 
gray crystalline thiek-bedded rock that reeciyes a fine polish, 
aud the thickly imbedded organie forms give tu the polished 
surface a slightly mottled appearance, pleasing tothe eye. It 
may be obtained at Salt Lick Point in inexhaustible 
quantities. 

a 


(oul. —As already indicated the only eoal found in this 
county is that obtained in the valley or basin formed by the 
upheavals on either side. The valley is narrow and coal 
seams irregular throughout its extent, being found in pock- 
ets. 
ing from thin leaves ta four fect. 

Tron Ore may be found thick enough to prove of some 
economieal yalue at the junction of the Chester and =t. 
Its presence ix indicated, and a hand, appar- 


The veins where found are of uueven thickness, rang- 


Louis groups. 
ently of good quality, is here exposed. 

Hydraulic Limestoue, ~The manutacture of cement is of 
sufficient importance to cause thorough examination to de- 
termine the existence of Hydraulic limestone in workable 
quantities. That it exists here is well known, whether in 
quantity and of quality to re-pay investment in its mining 
and reduction is problematic. 

Limestone for Lime.—This county could afford sufficient 
lime, that too, of most excellent quality, to supply all the 
demands that could possibly be made upon it for centuries. 
Lime kilns are here and there operated successtully. and at a 
hundred other poiuts might be constructed to the advantage 
of proprietors. 

Brick Materials—Clay suitable for the manufacture of 
brick everywhere abounds, and sand may be readily sup- 
plied from the banks of adjacent streams. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


The geological formations of this county are restricted 
to the coal measures and the superficial deposits known as 
drift. ‘fhe eoal measure strata that formed the orizinal sur- 
tuce in this region, consist mainly of arenaceous, argillaceous 
and bituminous shales, fine-grained sand stones, and thin 
bods of silicious and argillaceous limestone. The drift de. 
posits above the coal! measures are comparatively thin. 
Perhaps a medium would be represented by the following 
section : 

soul and subsoil 
Reddish Cray 


saod aod gravel... . 
Yellow toueh elay.. . 


Beneath this clay last named, ix encountered a blue mud, 
which is rich in vegetable remains, or in places where the 
stratified rocks belonging to the coal measures are reached, 
The coal measures embrace a 
At Tamaroa the follow- 


the blue mud being absent. 
depth of about three hundred feet. 
ing section was obtained : 


Soft mieavvous sandsfopes. 6 6 ee ee ee li feet. 
mie SS baa eae Go aS SA Ch One aad Eo A Td 
Massive hard ferruginuus sandstone ... 2... 6-2 eee ye 
ISOS A Ga oo oe on oO ear 
linpure Tron ore, with fossil shells... 0. Hob othe B 2 
SO CUEUID ES Vs yearn Aaa) a cao 26 tp OO cen. eia Epp 
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HRREH 9 as A oo ho Geo a OO mao (es 
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Piohe mt Voy ee oo be oe eee Oo oe SG WEE 
Hard calcareous sandstone... 6 6 ee ee ee ee aS 
Black carbonaceous slate. 2. 2. oe ee 16 in. 
CHOY RAINVie SH een ong Coe Shae 7m ood re 
Hard, aremaceous, slaty ruck... 1 ee ee ee ee 16 “ 
(GY GINA 36 bee AG ee leh ec Flee enter renee 
Light-grey, sub-crystalline limestone... 0 6. 6 2 ee Roth 
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MOMMIES bos ek eo Bas ao Oona GES 2 ils croppmg is adapted to the manufacture of quick-lime, 
Coal, sometimes wanting Nu.6?. 2... 5.64 ss eee pes an 
SEP UATEE Rae eae, bale os Ae bee eo and has been thus used. The sand-stones, are too solt for 
Limestone, light-colored, arenaceoug ... 2... 1.55% lias general uses, but are used for flagging, light walls, &e. 
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cae 

6 to 7 ft. 

oe es ie 
At other points throughout the county workable veins of 

coal were found at much less depths. The Black Diamond 


mine exhibits the following section : 
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At Pinckneyville the depth is only some forty to fifty feet 
to coal, which out-crops on a rayine southeast of the town 
jn section 80, T. 5S. R. 2 W. 

Economical Geology.—Perhaps no county in Southern 
Tllinois offers superior inducements to the mining of coal 
than this. The accessibility and quality of the coal are 
both in its favor. Mr. Pratten’s analysis of the Du Quoin 
coal gave the following result: 


SOO TNO, go os oS GL eB om Oo aso 1.246 
Loss incoking ..... pone sagdoudo RY 
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The analysis when compared with that of other bituminous 
coal found throughout the state is favorable to the Du Quoin. 
In reference to the accessibility, not alone 1s the coal found 
throughout this county at comparatively little depth, but the 
roofing is superior, being in places a hard, blue limestone. 
Where it is a bituminous shale it is not so good. 

The amount of accessible coal in this county is enormous. 
The State Geologist in his report estimates it at two billion, 
four hundred million tons, which at $1.50 per ton would 
yield $3,600,000, and adds that this estimate is undoubtedly 
below rather than above the actual amount of coal to be ob- 
tained from the beds underlying the surface of this county 
alone. Here then, would we look for the future manufactur- 
ing establisbments of Southern I}hnois, for the erection of 
smelters, furnaces, iron industries, foundries, &c. An era 
of prosperity awaits the hand of industry, and the mining of 
her black diamouds will expedite its advent. 

Building Stone—In this, Perry county is deficient. 
Material suitable for foundation walls is found and some 
adapted to such masonry as enters into making of bridges 
and culverts is accessible. Some of the Hmestone out- 


Sand and Clay for the manufacture of brick may be 
found almost in any place where it may be desirable to 
manufacture them: and from the abundance of coal, and 
the economy with which they’ can be burned, brick will 
always be one of the cheapest and most easily obtained 
materials for building purposes in this county. 
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FLORA. 


N treating of the flora of these coun- 
ties, it is not our purpose to treat 
exhaustively on all the plants of 
the respective counties, but rather 
to give a list of the native trees 
and grasses found within their 
limits. The intelligent and prac- 
tical husbandman first looks to 
the native vegetation as a dial to 

be governed by in determining the value of new lands. The 

growth, size, and kinds of timber will, to a great extent, 
decide and determine the qualities of the soil for agricultural 
purposes. 

The botanist, in making a survey of the State, classes it 
under three heals: the heavily timbered regions of the 
South, the flora of which is remarkable for its variety and 
beauty ; the central portion, consisting mainly of prairie 
region; and the North, which is a combination of both 
timber and prairie. These counties represent the charac- 
teristics of the latter, having a fair proportion of each, also 
including the American Bottom varieties. Many of the 
early species of the vegetable kingdom have changed and 
passed out of sight since the coming of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The “buffalo grass,” which formerly grew only upon the 
prairies, and the high pampas grass, have become extinct 
and giveu place to blue grass and other varieties sown and 
cultivated by the present tillers of the soil. The plants are 
many and rare, peculiar to this climate and latitude. Among 
the most important for medical purposes we find the bone- 
set, ginseng, colombo, pennyroyal, pink-root, Indian turnip, 
sarsaparilla, and other varieties too numerous to mention. 
The native plants of beauty are the lily, phlox, golden rod, 
eyebright gerardia, asclepias, and hundreds more which 
adorn the meadows and flower-gardens of this section of the 
Prairie State. Beside these, there are the climbing vines, 
which fill the forest with beautiful festoous of artistic form, 
such as the woodbine, grape, clematis, bitter-sweet, etc, The 
trees and grasses, however, engage the special attention of 
the traveler. The many varieties of oak, hickory, and elm, 
are in abundance,—the giant cottonwoods, sycamore, walnut, 
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aud hundreds more that wave in the breeze, attest the 
virtue of the soil and the excellence of climate to produce 
what Dame Nature has so bountifully brought forth. 

The following are the indigenous floral aud vegetable 
products of these counties: oa pratensis—spear-grass ; 
Poa compressia—blue-grass ; Arisema triphyllau—Indian 
turnip; Thyplatifolia—eat-tail ; Sugittaria variabilis—arrow- 
head ; Cypripedium pubescens — yellow lady's slipper ; 
Cypripedium eandidum—white lady’s slipper, common ; 
Cannabis sativa — hemp; Humulus lipulus—hop, com- 
mon: Datura stramouiim—Jamestown weed ; -Lselepins cor- 
nuti—milk weed; Frarinus Americana—white ash; Fraxinus 
sambucifolia—black ash; Phytolucca decandra—poke weed ; 
Amyrantus hybridus—pig weed; Rumex crispus—sour dock ; 
Sassafras officinale—sassafras ; Benjoin odoriferus — fever 
bush; Marrudiun rulyare—hoarhound ; Solanum aigrum— 
night-shade; Physulis viscosa—ground cherry ; Monarda di- 
dyma—horsemint; Nepeta eataria—eatnip ; tfedeoma pule- 


givides — pennyroyal; Diospyros virgintana—persimmon ; 
Plantago major—plantain ; Verbuseum thapsus—niullein, eom- 
mon; Cissium lanceolatum—eommon thistle; Lappa mujor— 
burdock ; Turaracum dens-leonts—dandelion, common, been 
introdueed during the last forty years; Erccthites hicracifolia— 
fire-weed ; ulmbrosia artemisefulia—rag weed; Vanthiun 
strumarium—eoekle burr; Bidens bipinnate—Spanish needle ; 
Bidens chrysanthenoides—beggar ticks ; Mrntu cotula—May- 
weed ; Leucanthenua vulgare—ox-eye daisy. Another plant 
which has become quite common in Randolph county, along 
the bluff near Kaskaskia, is a species of the flag. It was 
brought from Franec by oue of the old French families, on 
account of its floral beauty. The berries that it bears are a 
special delight of the birds, and the result is that the whole 
section of country is likely to be inoculated with its presence. 

Eupatorium perfoliatwn—thoroughwort, not common ; 
Cornus Florida, dogwood ; Sumbucus Canadensis—elder, very 
common; Ribes eynoshati—wild gooseberry ; 7yrus corununa 
—wild crab, abundant. 

Crategus, several species; Rosa setigera—climbing rose ; 
Rubus lucidu—dwarf wild rose; Rubus villosus—blackberry, 
abundant. 

slsimina trilaba—papaw, quite abundant along the creek 
bottoms; Velunbdium futeum— May apple, abundant in 
shady places. 

Sunguiatria Canadensis, or bloodroot ; Lepidium Virgini- 
enm—wild pepper grass; Portulaca Oleracea, or purslane ; 
Tilia smericana, or linden; Xanthorylum imericanion— 
prickly ash; hus typhina—sumach; Rhus toxicodendrou— 
poison oak; Vitis estivafis—summer grape, common ; Vitis 
cordifalia—frost. grape; Ampefopsis quingucfolia—Virginia 
creeper ; .Exeulus pavia—buckeye ; leer saccharinum—sugar 
maple ; leer dusycurpum—white maple; Neguido acervides 
—box elder; Baptisia tinetoria—indigo weed, not abundant ; 
Cercis Cunadensis—red-bud ;  Gymnockidus Canadensis— 
Kentucky coffee-tree; (leditschia tracunthos—honey locust ; 
Prinus Amerieanu—red plum; Prunus chieasa—Chickasaw 
plum ; Prunus ecrotina—wild cherry; Fragaria Virgintana 
—wild strawberry ; Rubus oceidentulis—black cap raspberry ; 
Rubus Canadensis—dewhberry, common. 


upulus anguluta—eotton-wood, abundant. 
Saliz—willow, several varieties. 
Alnus serrulatu —alder. 
Betula—birch ; Carpinus Americann—horu-hean, net com- 
mon. 

Corylus Americana—hazel nut; Cesfunes pumils—chin- 
quapin. 

Quercus rubra—red oak ; Quercus tinctoria—hlack oak ; 
Quereus nigra—black jack; Quercus dubrietri« —laurel 
ok ; Quercus privis—ehestaut white oak ; Quercus custanea— 
yellow oak, not common ; Quercus a/ba—white vak, common ; 
Quercus obstilobu—post oak, abundant. 

Carya glabra —pig-nut hickory; Quercus marrocarpa— 
avercup oak; Curye tomentosa—white heart hickory; Curya 
alba—shell bark hickory; Cerys offvwformis—pecau, com- 
mon. 

Jugluas nigra—black walnut, abundant; Juglens cinerea 
—butter-nut, not eommon. 

Plateaus oecidentalis—sycamore. 

Ulnus fulve—red elm; Morus rubra—red mulberry ; 
Urticn divica—stinging nettle; Ufaus lavericina—white 
elm, abundant. 

Iu the above list we have given the scientific as well as 
the Euglish names, believing such a course to pursue in the 
study of plants more beneficial to the student or general 
reader. There may be some plants omitted, yet we think the 
list quite complete. 
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WE study of Natural History is always 
interesting to all ages and classes of so- 
ciety, and more cspeeially the animal 
kingdom of our own inhabitation, both 
the fauna of the past and present. It 
is difficult for those of the present day to 
believe that the wild buffalo of the West- 
ern plains once roamed over the prairies 
east of the Mississippi; or that the 

Elk and Black Bear were vn their native heath in this part 

of the country only # little more than half a ceutury ago. 

Many other varieties of animals, which found their homes 

in the forests and on the prairies of this part of the state, 

have tled before civilization, and are now seeu by our chil- 
dren only in the eages of the menagerie. In order to more 
fully interest and inform the reader, pertaining tu this 

seience, we here append iu a elassified form the most im- 

portant animals iudigenous to this region. 


UNGULATA, OR IOOFED. 
Of the hoofed animals, one of the most prominent is the 
American Bison (Bison, or Bos Americuaus,) which disap- 


peared from the prairies of Illinois before the arrival of the 
white man, leaving, as the unly evidence of its former pres- 
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ence, a few ‘ buffalo wallows ” in certain parts of the state. 
The bison is a large animal, with thick, heavy body, short, 
stout legs, short, black horns, and black, or brown shaggy 
hair. Large herds of these animals at present roam over 
the plains at the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. 
Like the mastodon and other ancient animals, the bison is 
destined at no distant day to hecome extinct. The American 
Elk (Cervus .Lmericanua,) next to the moose, is the largest 
deer of America. It is remarkable for the size of its 
antlers, which sometimes grow to the height of six feet, and 
weigh from forty to eighty pounds. The animal itsclf is about 
as tall as an ordinary horse, is very fleet, and has wonderful 
powers of endurance. It long ago left the prairies of IHinois, 
and is now found in the borthern parts of the United States 
and in British America. The deer family (Cervide) has 
had, so faras is known, only one representative in this 
region, yiz.: the common American deer, (Cervus Virgint- 
anus,) which disappeared from its prairie haunts several 
years ago, and is found in the mountainous regions of Mis- 
souli and the unsettled parts of other states. Its flesh is 
very sweet and palatable, and it is highly prized in the 
finest markets, where it commands a ready sale at the high- 
est price. 
CARNIVORI, OR FLESI-EATERS. 

The most ferocious animal of the carnivorous order, com- 
mon to this country, is the wolf, which belongs to the dog 
family (Cunidw). There were formerly two species of this 
animal in these counties, viz.: the prairie wolf ( Cunis lutrans), 
and the common American, or gray wolf ( Ctntis occidentalis). 
The former is small, with long body, elongated, sharp muz- 
zle, smooth tongue, and like all the dog family, has five- 
toed fore-feet and four-toed hind ones. It formerly inhabited, 
in large numbers, the wild prairie regions, but latterly has 
disappeared from this part of the state. The latter is large, 
with long, slim body, long, sharp muzzle, smooth tongue, and 
straight, bushy tail. In years gone by the howling of these 
wolves was the evening serenade of the pioneer settlers, and 
foreboded havoc among the flocks of those times. A few of 
this species are stil] found in dense woodlands and unfre- 
quented thickets on the prairies. ‘Two species of fox ( Vulpes) 
are found here, the common or Gray Fox (Vulpes vulgaris), 
and the Red Fox (Vulpes fulvus). The former are still 
numerous in this region; the latter, rare. Both species are 
noted for their extreme cunning, and their predatory habits. 
Foxes are readily distinguished by their slender, pointed 
muzzle, long; bushy tail, aod the elliptical pupil of the eye. 
Of the Cat family (Fe?idw), the only two indigenons repre- 
sentatives are the American wild-cat (Lynz rufus), and the 
Canadian lynx (Lyne canadensis). The former was very 
common during the carly history of this country. It was 
about thirty inches long. of a pale rufous color, dappled 
with gray, ears black ou the outside, tail short, with black 
patch above the end. It was very destructive to lambs, kids, 
poultry, etc. It has, within the last few years, almost dis- 
appeared. The lynx was never common in Thnois, though 
it was occasionally seen thirty years ago, and even later. Itis 
about forty inches long, of a grayish color, streaked with black ; 
ears tipped with a bunch of black hairs, and tail very short. 


SS 


It is further distinguished by having one molar less than the 
true cat, in each sideof theupper jaw. The panther (Felis 
pardus) was also an carly inhabitant of this region, although 
not numerous. The common Raccoon (Procyon lotor) 1s 
one of the most familiar wild animals in these parts. It in- 
habits the timbered regions, generally near some stream or 
body of water, to which it resorts for food, in the shape of 
craw-fish, frogs, mussels, etc. It also feeds upon roots, ber- 
ries, young corn, “roasting-ears,’”’ birds, and other small 
animals, This animal, from the end of its nose to the tip 
of its tail, is about two feet long, and has a pointed muzzle, 
five toes on each foot, and a ringed tail. It is nocturnal in 
its habits, and in cold elimates passes the winter in a par- 
tially torpid state. Its fur is valuable. The raccoon be- 
longs to the family of Procyonide, of which it is probably 
the only representative in this region. 

The weasel family (Mustelidee), belong to the well-known 
animals, minks, skunks, otters, common weasels, ete , most of 
which have long, slender bodies, five-toed feet, and glands 
which secrete a liquid of very disagreeable odor. Otters and 
minks are hunted for their furs, which are very valuable. 
The former are amphibious, and are at present rarely seen. 
The costly fur called ermine is obtained from a weasel which 
inhabits the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

Weasels are brown in summer and white in winter, the tip 
of the tail being black. The color of minks is dark-brown, 
or black, throughout the year. The otter (Lutra canadensis) 
is black, and is noted for its size and strength. Its toes are 
webbed ; head large and flat; ears short; tail slightly flat- 
tened, and nails crooked. Tt is aquatic, and subsists on fish. 
Minks and weasels prey on birds, poultry and small animals 
of various kinds. The skunk (Mephitis Americana) has a 
pointed nose, bushy tail,and isnocturnal. It feeds upon beetles 
and other small animals. It is also fond of eggs It was 
very common a few years ago, but like most of the wild 
animals, is gradually disappearing. Of the opossum family 
(Didelphidide), the only species here is the common opossum 
(Didelphys Virginiana). Opossums are small animals, about 
twenty inches long to the tail, which is from twelve to fifteen 
inches in Jength, nearly bare, aud prehensile. Its hair is 
whitish with dark-brown tips. When captured and wounded , 
it feigns itself dead. It is a marsupial, or pouched animal, 
and carries its young, which at birth weigh only a few 
grains, in a ventral pouch situated near its hind-legs. On 
emerging from this pouch, which occurs four or five weeks 
from birth, the young twine their tails around that of their 
mother, and thus supported ride on her back. The opossum 
lives on birds, eggs, iusects and other smal{ animals. This 
animal, like the raccoon, is fuund in all parts of the Uniied 
States and throughout most of North America. 


RODENTIA, OR GNAWERS. 


The animals of this order are easily distinguished by their 
tceth. In the front part of each jaw they have two chisel- 
shaped incisors, between which and the molars is a consider- 
able space without teeth, these animals having no canines. 
The largest representative of the rodents ever known in this 
country is the American beaver (Castor canadensis). The 
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rats and mice (Murida) constitute the most numcrous family 
of the rodents. They number, in all, about three hundred 
species in the world. 

Their appearance and habits are too well known to require 
deseription here. The black rat (Mus raftux) was formerly 
very common, but of late years it has been almost extirpated 
by the brown, or Norway rat (Mus deewmanus), which is 
much larger and stronger. 

Of the mice we note, as fonnd here, the common house- 
mouse (us musculus), the field-mouse, the meadow-monse, 
the jumping-monse (Jacudus hudsonius of the family Jacu- 
lide),—whbich has a body about three inehes long and a tail 
six inches,—and the tree-mouse. The mnsk-rat ( Ondutru 
zibethicus), allied to the beaver, has bnt one species. This 
animal is about the size of a cat, and has a strong, musky 
smell. It is amphibions, building its mud honses in ponds 
and shallow lakes. It is a native of North America, and is 
still quite common. Its fur, like that of the beaver, is valu- 
able. The fur of the latter is nsed for making the finest 
hats. 

The squirrel family (Sefuride) is represented here by the 
red (fox) squirrel (Sefurus hudsouius), the gray squirre) 
(Sefurua Carolinensis', the flying-squirre! (2Pteromys rolu- 
eella), the ground-squirrel (Tamias striatus), the gopher 
(Sperniphilus), the prairie squirrel aud the woodehuek or 
ground-hog (.Irctomys monax), all of which are so common 
that they need not be described. 

Of the hare family (Lrporida, the common gray rabbit 
(Lepsus cunteulus) is the only representative now inhabiting 
this region. It is very prolific, and is destined to propagate 
its species long after some of the animals mentioned shall 
have become extinct. 

Bats and moles—the former belonging to the order of 
animals ((/irropetia), the latter to the order (Luseetirer?)— 
are still very numerous. 
rous), and during hibernation are semi-torpid. 


Both are carnivorous (inscetive- 


CLASS OF AVES, OR BIRDS. 

In the following list of birds indigenous to these countries 
the old system of groups, or orders, is used rather than the 
new classification of birds adopted provisionally by the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington. The former, as it 
contains fewer and less difhcult teehnieal terms, will, it is 
believed, be more readily understood by the general reader. 
The chief charaeteristies of all the birds belonging to eaeh 
order are given first, and appended thereto are the names of 
such birds of the order as are indigenous to this region. 

RAPTORES, OR BIRDS OF PREY. 

These are generally of large size and stout form; bills 
hooked and very strong; elaws sharp and curved; wings 
extensive and museles powerful; females larger than males ; 
live in pairs and choose their mates for life (?). Under this 
order aud belonging to the hawk family (/alconide), are 
the sparrow-hawk (Tinnunculus alandarius); swallow-tailed 
hawk CVauclerus fureatus); hen-harrier (Cireus eyancta); 
gos-hawk (falco palambarius); sharp skinned hawk, red- 
tailed hawk (Butco borealis); red-shouldered hawk, pigeon- 
hawk (Falco columbarum); white-headed (“hald”) eagle 


(Halietus leucocephalus); ring-tailed, or golden eagle (Aquila 
clrywetos). 

To the owl family (Strigide) belong the great horned-owl 
(Buho Virginianus); snowy ow] «Strix nisa); barred owl 
CSyrnium nebulosum, or “hoot owl”); American barn or 
serecch-ow] (Sfric jlumme); spotted owl, marsh owl, Kenni- 
cott’s (?) owl. 

Of the Vulture family (Vultwride), the only representa- 
tive is the turkcy-buzzard ((Cuthartes aura). 

RASORES, OR SCRATCHING BIRDS. 

Birds of this order are characterized by their stout bodies, 
strong legs and feet, and their general adaptation to living 
on the ground. It inelndes the wild-turkey (Meleagris 
gallopavo), prairiehen ( Tetrao cupido’, rnfiled grouse, or 
“partridge” (Bonisa wnbellus), quail (Ortyx Viryinianus), 
turtle-doye (7urtar auritus), wild or passenger pigeon (Ecto- 


pistes migratoria). 


GRALLATORS, OR WADING BIRDS, 

They have long necks, long bills, very long and slender 
legs, and slender bodies. Their general form is well adapted 
to wading. This order includes the plover (Churudrius), 
common snipe )Srolopae gallinugo), American woodeock 
(Philohela minor), Wilson’s snipe | Gallinago Wilsonti), 
mud-hen (£udiea clmericane), kill-dee Clegialites voeiferus), 
red-breasted snipe (Gumbrtta melinoleuca), tell-tale snipe 
(frandetta flavipes), water-rai] (2udlus aquatieus), sand-hill 
crane | Grus Canadensis), blue crane ( Grrus dinericanus), 
yellow-legged and npland plover, white erane ( Grus albus), 


and heron (.lrdea cinerea). 


NATATORES, OR SWIMMING BIRDs, 


They are broad and flat; feathers compact and well viled; 
legs wide apart, femur short, and feet webbed. Under this 
order are found the common wild-goose ctuser Americanns), 
summer or wood duck (Afx sponsa), Canada goose ( Bermi- 
cada Conadensis), American swan (Cygnus Aimericanus), 
brand goose, or “brant” (laser Bernicla), butter-ball (Bue 
cephule albeole\, maHard (Anas Bosehus), blue-winged tea] 
(Boschas ereceas, Ameriean widgeon (Marecs Americana), 
red-head duck (.lythaya Ainericana), canvass-hack duck (?) 
(Aythaya vadlisnerini, green-winved teal (Nettion Carolinen- 
sis), pin-tail duck (Dufile vente), trumpeter swan ¢ Cygnus 
buerinator). 

INSESSORES, OR PERCHING BIRDS. 

The perchers differ greatly among themselves; all have 
three front-toes and a single hind one; feet well adapted to 
perching. To this order belong the majority of birds, of 
which we note, as belonging here, the wood-thrush ( Tirdus 
mustedinus), mocking-bird | Manus polyylottus), Ilue-bird 
(Nialis Wilsont4),  cat-bird robin 
(Tardus migratorius), brown thrush, or “thrasher” | Turdus 
rufus), titmouse, or ehickadee « Purus atrécapillus 
Nite 
winter wren ( Troglodytes hyemalis), cedar bird (Anipeli« 


(Minus Cavolinensis), 
brown 


creeper (Certhia frmifiaris. nuthatch Cavalinensis 


, 
eedrorum), rose-breasted gosbeak (Giiraca  ludovietaun), 
chewink (ipilo erythrophthalmusz), meadow-lark (Sturnedlu 
magna), blue jay (eyanura cristata), wren ( Troglodytes do- 
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mestica), warblers barn-swallow (Hirundo hordeorum), bank- 
swallow (Cotyle riparia), blue martin (Progne purpurea), 
cardinal red bird (Cardinalis Virginianus), field sparrow 
(Spizella pusilla), indigo bird (Cyanospiza cyanex), great 
northern shrike, or butcher bird, (Colurio borealis), yellow, 
or thistle bird (Sylvitica estiva), swamp, or red-winged black- 
bird (Sturnus predatorius), cow blackbird (“cow-bird”) 
common blackbird (Merula musica), king bird, or bee martin 
(Tyrannus Carolinensis), raven ( Corvus corar), common crow 
(Corvus Americanus), summer red-bird (Pyranga estiva), 
scarlet tanager, Baltimore oriole (fcterus Bultimore), peewee, 
or Pheebe bird (Scyorius fuscus), kingfisher (Ceryle aleyon); 
ruby-throated humming-bird (Trochilus colubris), yellow- 
billed cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), ruby-crowned kinglet, 
golden-crowned kinglet, whippoorwill, (.lvfrostomus vocif- 
erus), grass sparrow, or black-throated bunting, lark, spar- 
row, finch, snow-bird (Junco hyemalis), chipping sparrow 
(Spizella socialis), night hawk (Chordeiles popetue). 


SCANSORES, OR CLIMBING BIRDS. 


Birds of this order have their toes in pairs, two in front 
and two behind. Under this order and indigenous to this 
county are the swift, or chimney-swallow (Cypselus pelas- 
gius), red-headed woodpecker (Melunerpes erythrocephalus), 
golden-winged woodpecker ( Calaptes auratus), Carolina par- 
oquet (Conurus Curolinensis), sap-sucker (Picus pubescens). 


(CLASS) REPTILIA, OR REPTILES. 


Under this class we find represented here the order Tes- 
tudinata, or turtles, and including such individuals as the 
box-turtle (Cistudo virginea), snapping-turtle (Chelyara 
serpentinu), wood tortoise ((ilyptemys insewlpta), and soft 
shelled turtles, including mud-turtles. Of the order Le- 
certia (lizards), the common striped lizard (Ameiva sexli- 
neata) is the only representative we have found here. Un- 
der the order (Ophidia), or serpents, we note the common 
black-snake (Baseanion constrictor), water-snake (Serpens 
aquaticus), rattle-snake ( Crotalus korridus), moccasin ( To.xi- 
caphis atrapiseus), copperhead (Trigonocephalus contortric), 
garter-snake (Hutania sirtalis), house-snake, joint-snake, 
blue racer, and green snake. Of these the rattlesnake, cop- 
per-head and moccasin are very poisonous, and_ therefore 
most to be dreaded. The blowing, or hissing adder, a veno- 
mous serpent, is rarely seen here. 

The class Butrachia, or frogs, has as representatives, the 
leopard frog (Rana holecina), bull-frog (Rana pipiens), 
wood-frog, tree-frog (“tree toad,”) (Rana Ayla), marsh-frog 
(Rana palustris), common toad (Bufo vulgaris), tadpole, 
salamander (Amblystoma punctatum), triton, or water-newt 
(Diemictylus viridescens), aud mud puppy (Menobranchus 
lateralis). 

The class of Pisces, or fishes, is represented, in the streams 
of these counties, by the white, the black and the striped 
bass, cat fish, pike, sturgeon, gar, goggle-eyed perch, sun-fish, 
chub, white perch (“croppie”?), white and black suckers, 
buffalo and a few others of minor importance. 
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PIONEER SETTLEMENTS, 


ay € RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
perro ELE history of no part of the West ex- 
; f j cecds in interest that of the early settle- 
ments in Randolph county. Civiliza- 
tion iu the Mississippi valley here first 
found a permanent foothold. At a 
time when the feeble settlements of 
New England, fearful of the midnight 
é‘ war-whoop of the savage, clung to the 
valleys of the Connecticut and the Merrimac; when a few 
Dutch burghers at the mouth of the Hudson represented the 
wealth and population of the state of New York, when 
Penn’s colony on the banks of the Delaware was but an ex- 
periment ;at a time when no Virginian had yet threaded the 
passes of the Blue Ridge, and all beyond was an undiscov- 
ered country, unpenetrated by a single English pioneer, a 
few Jesuit priests and French traders in fur, a thousand 
miles within the interior of the continent, a trackless wilder- 
hess stretching north, south, cast and west, founded the old 
town of Kaskaskia. Other French settlements sprang up 
between Detroit and New Orleans; and France, to cement 
her growing power in the New World, within twenty miles 
of Kaskaskia and still on the soil of Randolph county, began 
the construction of a fort which at ove time was considered 
the strongest on the continent. 

From this citadel Illinois was ruled. Soldiers marched 
from it to fight the English in Pennsylvania and in Canada. 
fts gates, which might have withstood long continued assaults, 
were opened peacefully by the stroke of a pen in the Old 
World, one day in the year 1763, and the French flag was 
lowered before the standard of Great Britain. But a few 
years passed before another invading army trod the soil of 
the county. This time a band of Virginia riflemen suddenly 
appeared at Kaskaskia, and wrested Fort Gage from the 
British commandant. On the capture of this post was 
based the claim of the colonies to the Mississippi as their 
western boundary. After the Revolution, a flood of immi- 
grants poured in from the country east of the Alleghenies. 
Kaskashia became the capital of the territory, and then 
of the state. The most distinguished men of the West here 
began their public career. Her merchants controlled trade 
far and near, and sold goods to the shop keepers of St. Louis. 
The town, now in astate of ruin and decay, is the oldest 
settlement in the Mississippi valley. 


THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS. 


The date of the founding of Kaskaskia was probably the 
year 1700. For a few years it was little more than a 
mission station. The Indian trade gradually attracted set- 
tlers from Canada and France, and the village began to 
wear the appearance of business as well as of religion. A 
grant of land for Commons was made on the fourteenth of 
August, 1743, by M. Vandrieul, governor, and M. Salmon, 
commissary ordonnateur of the province of Louisiana. 


HISTORY 


Grants in the Cominon Field were made to the inhabitants 
in severalty. Among tbe French names which appear on 
the reeords as belonging to the owners of land iu the village 
and Common Field of Kaskaskia in the last century, are 
those of Archambean, Aubuchon, Allary, Autire, Bienve- 
nue, Bloviu, Beauvais, Buchet, Bougie, Buquett, Buyatt, 
Brazeau, Barrutelle, Beauvet, Chamberland, Charleville, 
Cottineau, Chinie, Curvois, Cerre, Danie, Doza, Delisle, 
Derousse, Duprain, Dobord, Duplace, Devigne, Dugay, 
Danis Degagne, Faggot, Godebert, Gendron, Gomes, Gau- 
delert, Janis, .loyouse, Lamall, Leplant, Laderoute, La- 
source, Lafatigue, Lafont, Lavassieur, Lachapelle, Lachance, 
Lasond, Louval, Lachange, Langlois, Menard, Morin, Moreau, 
Mieure, Mootrieul, Philip, Peltier, Pagé, Picard, Provost, 
Prieur, Placé, Rochblave, Ravel, Raeine, Richard, Seguin, 
St. Pierre, Turpin, Turcourt, Torrengeau, and Valle. 

Kaskaskia is said to have become an ineorporated town 
in 1725. By that time a eonsiderable immigration had set 
infrom Franee. [Fifteen or twenty years later considerable 
attention was paid toagrienlture and commeree, and cargoes 
of pork, flour, bacon, tallow, hides, and leather were floated 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and thenee to Frauee. 
On the eessiou of Hlinois to England many of the French 
families removed to the west bank of the Mississippi, some 
to St. Louis, and some to Ste. Genevieve, thinking that 
they there eould stil! find a home under the French govern- 
ment. In 1766, the year after this exodus, Kaskaskia is 
deseribed as containing sixty-five families, “besides mer- 
chants, other easual people, and slaves.” The richest in- 
habitant at that time, Jean Baptiste St Gerome Beauvais, 
kept eighty slaves, and furnished “ tothe king’s magazine” 
eighty-six thousand pounds of flour, which was only part of 
his harvest for one year. 

The year 1722 is given as the date of the founding of 
Prairie du Roeher. The grant of Commous was made on 
the seventh of May, 1743, the same year as that of Kaskas- 
kia. The village never grew to any great size, and no event 
of importanee seems to have marked its history. A mill 
was built by the Jesuits. In 1766 it was a settlement of 
twenty-two families, and the inhabitants were said to be 
very industrious, raising a great deal of corn and every kind 
of stock. Like Kaskaskia, it suffered by the removal of 
some of the French families to the west of the Mississippi 
on the British oeeupation of the country. 

The village of Fort Chartres had an existence correspond: 
ing with the oecupation of the fort of that name by the 
French garrison. It sprang up, outside the gates, on the 
building of the fort, and when the garrison marched to St. 
Louis, and the British took possession, the French families 
abandoned their houses, aud transported themselves to (as 
they supposed) the Freueh side of the river. The church 
here was the mother of the churches at Prairie du Rocher 
and St. Phillips, the latter on their establishment being mere- 
ly chapels connebted with the church of St. Anne at Fort 
Chartres. 

The Freneh settlers were gregarious iu their habits, fond 
of social intercourse and dwelling together, and averse to 
pushing their improvements to any considerable distance 
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from the outskirts of their villages. The “improvemeut 
rights,” granted under the law of 1791, show the limits 
within whieh traets of land were placed under cultivation. 
On the west side of the Kaskaskia river, six or eight miles 
above the village of Kaskaskia, improvements were made 
and erops raised, at an early day, by Jean Baptiste Gendron 
(elaim 1007), Antoine Beauvais (claim 283), Louis Loug- 
valle (claim 2007), and Antoine Buyatt (claim 299). 
Claim 999, farther up the Kaskaskia, containing three 
thousand eight hundred and eighty arpents, was granted 
to Nicholas Cailotte Lachance, and his rival sons, Nicholaa, 
Baptiste, Antoine, Gabriel, Francois, Joseph, Michael, 
Charles, and Benjamin, ov account of improvements which 
they had here made. This seems to have been the farthest 
up the Kaskaskia river that the old Freneh settlers ven- 
tured. Where Diamond Cross now is, ‘on the hills, about 
three miles east of Kaskaskia river, on Gravel run,” as it is 
described, the four hundred acres contained in elaim 241 
were granted to Jean Baptiste Beauvais, eovering land 
which he there had in eultivation. Claim 292, a couple of 
miles from Chester on the hill road to Kaskaskia, eom- 
prised the improvement right of Antoine Bienvenue. On 
Mary’s river, at the month of Gravel ereek, where claim 
291 has been surveyed, Joseph Colchont settled and made 
some attempt toward bringing a farm under cultivation. 

The statement has been made that Kaskaskia, in the year 
1763, contained two or three thousand inhabitants. If this 
be true, its subsequent deeline must have been very rapid. 
The French settlements in Illinois doubtless reaehed the 
period of their greatest prosperity about 1763. The news 
of the eession of the esuntry to England drove tbe wealthy 
and influential families across the Mississippi, and the 
French colonies on the west of the river were thenceforth 
larger and more prosper us than those in Illinois. In the 
year 1800 there were seven hundred French within the 
present boundaries of Randolph county. Of these the 
village of Kaskaskia had five hundred and Prairie du 
Rocher two hundred. In all the rest of Illinois there were 
abont six hundred French inhabitants, of whom the greater 
number, four hundred, lived at Cahokia. There were besides 
a number of Freneli slaves in Prairie du Rocher, the de- 
scendants of the five hundred brought from the island of San 
Domingo by Philip Francois Renault in 1719, 


CNARACTER OF THE EARLY FPRENCI] SETTLERS. 


The early French settlers were ambitious for neither 
wealth nor knowledge They were eontent to take the world 
as it came, and endeavored to extract all the enjoyment 
possible out of life, and to avoid its cares. All were devunt 
Catholics and punctual in the discharge of their religious 
duties. They were eminently a social people. Instead of 
settling on separate farms, like the Ameriean pioneers, they 
clustered together in villages, so that they might have the 
greatest opportunity for social iutercourse. Their physical 
wants were easily supplied, and the great part of their lives 
they gave to pleasure. The young people delighted in the 
dance, and this cheerful and innocent diversion was actually 
carried on under the eye of the priest and the aged 
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patriarchs of the village, who freely sympathized with the | upon the Mississippi by the Chickasaws;” “Killed by the 


spirit of the gay assemblage. The excitement and anima- 
tion of a French ball room were surprising. Old and 
young, rich and poor, met together in good feeling and with 
hearts overflowing with merriment. It was the usual cus- 
tom to dance the old year out and the new year in. The 
nnmerous festivals of the Catholic church strongly tended 
to awaken and develop the social and friendly intercourse 
of the people. On the morning of the Sabbath they were 
always found at church, but the rest of the day was devoted 
to social intercourse and diverting pastimes. Husbands and 
wives were kind and affectionate, and the children obedient. 
Hospitality and generosity were common virtues. 

Their costume was peculiar. Blue was their favorite 
color, and handkerchiefs of that hue usually adorned the 
heads of both men and women. No geuuine Frenchman in 
early times ever wore a hat, cap, or coat. The capot, made 
of white blanket, was the universal dress for the laboring 
class of people. In summer the men wore a coarse blue 
stuff, and in the winter, cloth or buckskin. The women 
wore deer-skin moccasins, and the men a coarser and 
stronger article, made of thicker leather. With that natural 
aptitude for dress, which seems to belong peculiarly to their 
nation, the women caught up the fashions of New Orleans 
and Paris with great avidity, and adopted them, as far as 
they were able. Notwithstanding their long separation by 
an immense wilderness from civilized society, they still re- 
tained all the suavity and politeness of their race. It is 
said that the roughest hunter, or boatman, among them 
could at any time appear in a ball-room, or other polite, or 
gay assembly, with the courage and behaviour of a well-bred 
gentleman. The women were remarkable for the spright- 
liness of their conversation, and the case and elegance of 
their manners. 

They seldom violated the penal law. Reynolds remarks 
that very few, or none, of the creoles were ever indicted fur 
the crimes the law books style malum in se, and that the 
records of the courts in Illinois do not exhibit an indictment 
against a creole Frenchman for any crime higher than keep- 
ing his grocery open on a prohibited day of the week. Edu- 
cation, however, was neglected. The priests and old ladies 
taught the children, but there was no regular system of 
schools. While not superstitious, the ancient French in 
Jhinois believed that some of the negroes of the West India 
islands possessed supernatural power to do any one harm, 
and that they could also look into futurity, In Cahokia, 
about the year 1790, this superstition got the upper hand of 
reason, and several poor African slaves suffered for this 
offence. One, called Moreau, was hung on a tree not far 
from the village, and another, named Emanuel, was shot. 

They were on friendly terms with the Indians. The ease 
with which the French could adapt themselves to circum- 
stances, made them at home by the camp fires of the savage. 
When with the Indians they adopted their modes of life, 
dressed like them, and frequently took as wives the dusky 
squaws. In the wars between hostile tribes the Frenck suf- 
fered as did their Indian allies. In the parish register of 
Kaskaskia are recorded solema services for the dead—“ Slain 


savages on the Wabash;”’ and for others who fell victims 
to Indian atrocities within a few miles of the village. 

The horses and cattle of the French, for want of proper 
care and foad fur many generations, had degenerated in size, 
but had acquired additional vigor and toughness, so that a 
French pony was a proverb for endurance. These ponies 
were sometimes attached to the cart or plow singly, and 
sometimes two were hitched together, one before the other. 
The carts were made entirely of wood, aud held about double 
the contents of a common large wheel-barrow. Oxen were 
yoked by the horns in-tead of the neck, and in this way were 
made to draw the plow and cart. No reins were used in 
driving. The driver’s whip, which bad a handle about two 
feet long, and a lash two yards in length, controlled the horse 


effectually. 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. 


The favorable report of the Illinois country, carried back 
by the soldiers of Col. Clark, occasioned the first American 
immigration in 1780. Descending the Ohio, and stemming 
the ctrrent of the Mississippi, a colony of pioneer settlers 
reached Kaskaskia, among the members of which were John 
Montgomery, John Doyle, David Pagon, Joseph Anderson, 
John Dodge, Minard Asturgus, James Curry, and Levi Teel. 
The most of these had been soldiers under Black Shortly 
after their arrival, they made settlements east of the Kas- 
kaskia river. 

John Montgomery improved a tract of land four aor five 
miles northeast of Maskaskia, The old Vincennes road 
afterward ran past his place. Montgomery built a small 
water-mill here, which was in use for some years. The 
place in which he settled is included in claim 1993, contain- 
ing four hundred acres, granted to him ou account of his 
improvement. This place was one of the best known in the 
early history of the county, and after Montgomery, Stacy 
McDonongh resided here for half a century. 

John Doyle was oue of Clark’s soldiers. He resided in 
and near Kaskaskia. He was a man of some education, 
and taught one of the earliest English schools in the country. 
He was acquainted with both the French and English lan- 
guages, and was often employed as an interpreter. He was 
unambitious, made no endeayor to obtain either wealth or 
position, but was respected as an honest man. 

David Pagon, had served in Clark’s expedition to Illinois, 
as had also James Curry and Levi Teel. Claim 2008, on 
Nine Mile creek, two miles north of Ellis Grove and five 
miles from Kaskaskia, includes the place on which Pagon 
settled. ‘Teel improved a farm east of the Kaskaskia river, 
a little more than a mile above the mouth of Nine Mile 
creek. Pagon built a house in a strong and substantial manner 
so as to withstand an Indian attack. While the house was 
yet unoccupied, Teel and Curry, having been hunting in the 
neighborhood, took possession of it to spend the night there. 
The door had three bars across it, and a hole cut in at the 
bottom for the cat to go in and out. Toward evening the 
honse was besieged by sixteen Piankashaw Indians. Curry 
first discovered their presence, and told Teel to get ready 
his gun for defence. Teel was inclined to open the door and 
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surrender, but Curry would not listen to this proposal. As 
Teel stood by the door, with his foot near the cat hole, an 
Indian from the outside thrust a spear through his fo ot, and 
fastened him tothe floor. He instinctively seized the spear 
to pull it out, when the Indians pierced his hand with other 
spears, thus nailing him to the floor, and rendering him use- 
less. Curry was a man of extraordinary bravery, and cool 
and prepared in any emergency. Fearful that Teel would 
open the door and let in the enemy, he sprang up into the 
loft, and through asmall hole in the roof thrust out his gun 
and fired at the Indians. Three shots, fired in rapid succes- 
sion, killed as many warriors. Descending to the lower 
floor he found Teel transfixed by his hands and feet in the 
manner described. Going back again to the loft, he tum- 
bled the whole roof, weight poles and all, down on the In- 
dians, who had huddled close to the side of the house to 
avoid his shots. The roofs in those days were put cn with- 
out nails, but had weight poles to hold them fast. Sometimes 
large round timbers were laid on the tops of the houses on 
purpose to roll off on assailants below. The roof falling, 
killed the chief, and disabled some others of the Indians, 
and as day was breaking, the rest of the band ran off, leav- 
ing Curry the victor He took both guns, and walked along 
by the side of Teel, who was almost exhausted hy loss of 
blood, toward Kaskaskia. Teel gave out before reaching 
the village, when Curry hastened on for help, and at last 
succeeded in getting him to the town where he recovered 
from his wounds. 

Curry was a large, strong and active man, fearless of 
danger, at the same time bold and discreet, and while serv- 
ing under Clark was chosen among the first to accomplish 
any especially desperate and hazardous service. While out 
hunting with Joseph Anderson, it is supposed that he was 
killed by the Indians. He left their camp one morning, 
and did not return, nor was ever heard of afterward. Jo- 
seph Anderson settled on Nine Mile creek, and lived there 
till his death. His improvement right of four hundred 
acres, (claim 308) lies on both sides of the creek, just above 
Little Nine Mile, and connects with that of Pagon. 

John Dodge and Minard Asturgus improved land on tbe 
hills opposite Kaskaskia. The donations of land which 
they received, four hundred acres each, claims 996 and 
1001, extend within a mile of the village, and within half a 
mile of Fort Gage. Dodge had been one of Clark's soldiers. 

Settlements were also made in the year 1780 by John 
Hilterbrand, Henry and Elijah Smith, David Hix, and 
Haydon Wells, on the east side of the Kaskaskia river, above 
the mouth of Nine Mile creek. Some of these had served 
with Clark. Elijah Smith settled on the Kaskaskia, where 
Cox’s ferry now is Claim 1044, covering the customary 
four hundred acres of land, was given to his heirs in right 
of his having made this improvement This is the farthest 
grant of Jand that was mzde up the Kaskaskia, and for a 
long while Smith’s little farm was the limit of the settlement. 
Hix’s improvement was on claim 1992, immediately south 
of Smith. Thomas Hughs came from the western part of 
Pennsylvania in the year 1783. During that year he built 
a cabin, and placed some land under cultivation, on Nine 


] 


Mile creek. Claim 319, comprising four hundred acres of 
land, granted to his heirs, covers this improvement. The 
next year he went back to Pennsylvania for his family. 
Coming down the Ohio river near Fort Massacre, the boat 
was attacked by the Indiaus, and Hughs and an infant child 
in the arms of its mother were killed. The child was shot 
through the head, and its brains were spattered over the 
mother's breast. The mother was wounded severely in the 
shoulder. Some friends were acc mpanyiug the family to 
Tllinvis, and of these two were killed. The rest of the party 
escaped and returned without attemptiug to continue their 
journey. 

Indian hostilities hroke up the settlements east of Kaskas- 
kia, and interfered with the immigration to Hliuois. The 
American pioneers found refuge in Kaskaskia. Israel 
Dodge, Ichabod and George Camp, John Cook, Jacob July, 
William Musick, James Piggott, and Robert Seybold had 
all become residents of the village before 1783. Israel Dodge 
was the father of Henry Dodge, afterward United States 
Senator from Wisconsin. Inu 1790 he removed across the 
river to Upper Louisiana. James Piggott settled at Pig- 
gott’s fort in the present county of Monroe. He had served 
in the war under Clark, as had also Seybold. Jacob Judy 
built Judy’s mill in Monroe county. 

The Indian troubles lasted till about the year 1795. Ir 
1796 and 1797 several families re-established themselves 
east of Kaskaskia river, and remained there permavently , 
Ichabod and George Camp made improvements west of the 
Kaskaskia river, and Camp creek bears their name. They 
afterward removed to St. Louis, and lived at Camp Spring, 
then west of the city, now included within its limits. Mrs. 
Hughs, whose husband, Thomas Hughs, was killed by the 
Indians on the Ohio, as has been narrated, afterward 
married James Pillars. In the year 1795 the family, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Pillars, two sons, John and Richard 
Pillars, and James Hughs, the surviving son of Thomas 
Hughs, came to Illinois. They settled on the farm east of 
the Kaskaskia, long known as the “old Hughs place.” Pil- 
lars lived here several years, and was a quiet and industrious 
citizen. James Hughs returned to Kentucky, there married, 
and came again to Illinois in the year 1800. He was a man 
of great energy and sound judgement. He was in the United 
States ranging service during the war of 1812-14. John 
Reynolda, then a boy, afterward Governor of the State, re- 
sided in the same neighborhood from 1800 to 1807. He 
says: “Before any common school was established in the 
neighborhood where my father resided, I mounted a horse 
nearly every evening during a winter, and rode about a mile 
and a half to the residence of James Tlughs, to study under 
his guidance the arithmetic. Mr. Hughs, although he was 


_ raised in the backwoods, and was filled with fun and frolic, 


was a man of strong mind and benevolent heart. He took 
great pleasure in teaching me the arithmetic, and during 
this winter I studied the most important principles contained 
in the treatise.” 

Stace McDonough, in the year 1797, settled on the old 
place which John Montgomery first improved, in claim 
1993, a couple of miles northeast of Ellis's Grove, He had 
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experienced many adventures in his campaigns against the | Whitesides had emigrated from Kentucky to the New 


Indians, and became a leader in the frontier community. 
He was born, of Scotch ancestry, in New Jersey, in the year 
1770, His parents dying when he was an infant, he was 
hound ont, but he and his master not getting along well 
together, he ran away, and coming West, found his way to 
Kentucky. He took part with the Kentucky troops in their 
expeditions against the Indians north of the Ohio, and in 
Col. Clark’s campaign in the year 1786, though then only 
sixteen years of age, distinguished himself by his brilliant 
He was strong, athletic, and courageous, and a 
faithful and ardent soldier. He wasan excellent marksman, 
and frequently acted asa spy. He entered into the service 
of the United States government in 1790, and in Gen. Har- 
mer's campaign of that year was given the command of a 
train of pack horses. The next year he served under Gen- 
eral St. Clair, and was placed in charge of the convoys of 
provisions for the army. He was in the disastrous defeat of 
St. Clair on the fourth of November, 1791, escaping on foot 
from the field of battle, and saving the life of an officer whom 
he found wounded and exhansted on the ground, and whom 
he assisted into camp. He commanded one of the govern- 
ment boats on the Ohio in 1793. He was an excellent pilot, 
and thoroughly understood the navigation of the river. 
Near the mouth of the Kentucky river, an Indian standing 
on the shore shot him in the shoulder. A white man with 
the Indians, called out in English, ‘to throw that man ovec- 
board, he will die in a short time.” He never recovered 
fully from the wound, but was well enough to take part in 
Wayne's campaign against the Indians a year or two later. 
He left the service at the close of the war in 1795, and 
married in Louisville, Kentucky. After coming to Ilinois 
he improved a fine farm. He was extremely fond of the 
rifle, and spent a good deal of his time in hunting. In the 
war of 1812-14 he was captain of a ranging company, and 
did good service in protecting the frontiers from Indian 
depredations.* He was also, during this war, contractor for 
carrying the mails from St. Louis to Shawneetown. This 
mail route was then very important, on account of its being 
the only one by which correspondence was kept up hetween 
Illinois and Washington. The country hetween the Kaskas- 
kia and the Ohio rivers was a wilderness, and the Indians 
hostile, but he carried the mails with punctuality. Like 
many of the early pioneers he had strong natural abilities, 
but no education. He was honorable and upright in his re- 
lations with his neighbors. He died on the farm on which 
he settled on coming to the county, after having lived on it 
nearly fifty years. 

Toward the close of the Indian wars the settlements in 
Illinois began to extend. The New Design settlement, in 
the present county of Monroe, was at that period hy far tke 
largest American colony in Illinois, and soon after 1795, it 
began to extend southward into Randolph county. In the 
year last mentioned the town of Washington was laid off on 
the west bank of the Kaskaskia river, not far south of the 
northern boundary of the county. Its site was the high 
bluff of the river, overlooking to the west the Horse prairie. 
Johnson J. Whiteside was one of its projectora. The 


services. 


| into the same hole, near the centre of the target. 


Design settlement in 1793. Washington came to be known 
as Horse Prairie town. Its inhabitants cultivated large 
fields of grain, and raised stock. Among the residents 
of this place were William Going and his son, who 
bore the same name. They had come from Kentucky 
in 1794, and erected a station a short distance south- 
west of the present town of Waterloo. Both were 
blacksmiths. The old gentleman was a quiet and orderly 
citizen, except when excited with taffa. At courts and other 
gatherings he had bells to sell, and often put a cord through 
the staples of a dozen bells of all sizes and then tied them 
around his waist. His head was adorned with a fox-skin 
cap, the tail suspended behind, and his ather dress was of the 
same hackwoods character. Thus equipped, he danced in the 
crowd, making of course, a terrific noise. He was not a 
large man, but strong and active. He compelled Judge 
Simms, one of the United States judges for the North- 
western territory, while he was holding court at Cahokia, to 
undergo this bell-dance at which his honor grew very im- 
patient. He was noted for performing other wild freaks. 
He died atthe Horse Prairie town, and was buried in the 
old graveyard north of the town. 

William Going, the son, was a man of ‘different qualities. 
He had received but a limited education and could hardly 
read and write, but possessed strong natural abilities which, 
had he made use of them, might have fittel him for almost 
any position. He was brave and courageous, and impressed 
his associates as a man of decision and firmness. His im- 
pulses were naturally on the side of honesty and integrity, 
but bad associations, and evil habits, gradually grew on him, 
and often the public was forced to think strange of his con- 
duct. At horse races, shooting matches, and at the card 
table, bis was the governing spirit. Besides being a black- 
smith, he was a good gunsmith. He had no taste for steady 
and hard labor. He worked in his shop when it pleased 
him, and with the object of only earning enough to support 
himself and family. For wealth he cared nothing. He had 
steady nerves and excellent eyesight, and none excelled him 
in repairing, or shooting, a gun. Reynolds relates that he 
at one time, at ninety yards, with a rest, put four rifle balls 
The fifth 
ball also touched the hole. From the Horse Prairie town 
he moved to a place on the Kaskaskia river, in St. Clair 
county, below the present town of Fayette, and from there 
to Arkansas, where he died in 18380. 

John Pulliam, from 1799 to 1802, was a resident of the 
Horse Prairie town. He was born in Botetourt county, 
Virginia ; after the Revolutionary war he removed to Ken- 
tucky, and in 1796 came to the New Design settlement. 
In 1797 he removed to the neighborhood of Florissant, west 
of St. Louis, and returned to Illinois two years later to settle 
in Horse Prairie town, near which he cultivated a farm. In 
1802 he began improving a farm on Prairie du Long creek, 
near the mouth of Richland creek, in what is now Monroe 
county. He died on the Kaskaskia river, near the present 
town of Fayette, in 1813, He was a man of sound mind, 
and considerable energy and activity. From him sprang 
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one of the most numerous pioneer families io Illinois. 
Joho Grosvenor, a stune mason aud farmer, and a native of 
Connecticut, lived in the Horse Prairie town for some 
years after 1799. He had a large farm adjoining the town 
which he cultivated with more industry than was usually 
displayed m those days, raising considerable amouuts of 
produce As the country in the Horse Prairie improved, the 
village declined, and soun became extinct. 

Among the pioneer settlers ou Horse creek was Henry 
He emigrated from the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania, He was a large, stout man, a stranger to fear, and 
well caiculated to brave the dangers and difticulties of a new 
settlement. He was without much education, but possessed 
decisive and energetic qualities of miud which made him a 
conspicuous personage among the early pioueers. He came 
to [Hlinois in 1797. Coming down the Ohio river, he lauded 
at Furt Massacre with two wagons and teams, one of which 
was an ox team. In one of the wagons he placed a large 
skiff to be used as a wagon body on land and a ferry boat 
iu crossing the large creeks encuunt-red on the journey. 
The party was twenty five days in coming from the Ohio to 
Kaskaskia. He settled on Horse creek, about two miles 
above its mouth, and three miles nurth of the present town 
of Evansville. He here obtained a donation of four hun- 
dred acres of land (claim 2607) by reason of his improve- 
ment. In the year 1800 he built a saw and grist intl] 
ou Horse creek, near his residence, which he carried on with 
much energy aud industry, and with great advantage to the 
other settlers. At the time this was built it was the only 
saw mill in the countrr. The lumber for nearly all the flat 
boats built in early times in Illiuvis, was sawed at this mill. 
Levens was a man of great hospitality, and bis house was 
the usual place at which dancing and convivial parties as- 
sembled. He raised a large family, and both his suns aud 
daughters were inclined to gayety and sociability, and 
indulged freely in the pleasures of the ball-room, and other 
amusements of a similar character. The most of bis sons, 
and some of the daughters, played on the violiu. The 
family was the ceatre of attraction, and many happy days, 
and particularly nights, of innocent amusement and recrea- 
tion were enjoyed iu pioneer times at Levens’ hospitable 
dwelling on Horse creek. The sons were active, resolute 
men, excellent huntets and marksmen, and frequeutly 
carried off the prizes at the shooting matches which formed 
a common amusement for the neighborhood. They also 
delighted in foct racing, wrestling, and jumping, and an 
early chrouicler remarks that they “were not bashful in a 
fight, in which they indulged at times to the great discom- 
fiture of their adversaries.’ The gun, race-horse, and violin 
were articles of greatest admiration in the family. Although 
fond of amusement, the Levens’ family became more wealthy 
than the most of their neighbors. Their stock was raised, 
winter and summer, without much labor, and the mill and 
farm yielded considerable income. The peltries, resulting 
from the hunting expeditions of the sons, added something. 
At one time the family consisted of four, or five grown 
unmarried sons and two daughters. Tbe progress of the 
settlements at last crowded the old man too much, and in 
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1818 he sold out his possessions on Horse creek, and moved 
to the frontiers of Missouri where he died at an advanecd 
age. 

The Horse prairie, lying between the Kaskaskia river 
and Horse creek, obtained its namie. as did also the creek, 
from the fact that herds of wild horses were found in the 
prairie, aud along the creek, in early times. These horses 
had escaped from the French villages. In the upper end of 
the prairie, at the cluse of the last century, a settlement, 
composed of Samuel aud Winder Kinney, Chance Ratcliff, 
Robert MeMahaa, Jarrot Brickey, the Gibbons, Teter, aud 
some other families, was formed in the upper eud of thie 
prairie. In a few years the most of the families moved 
away. McMahan was born in Virginia, removed to Ken- 
tucky, and in 1793 came to the New Design settlement. In 
1795, in the present Monroe county, three miles northeast 
of New Design station, his wife and four children were 
killed by the Indians. Ou coming to the Horse prairie, he 
settled on Ralls’ ridge where now runs the road from Red 
Bud to the Kaskaskia. He was justice of the peace, and 
one of the judges of the old court of commun pleas. He 
removed to St. Clair cuuuty near Lebauon, and then to the 
neighborhood of Troy, in Madison cuunty, where he died in 
the year 1822. Jarrot Brickey was a native of Virgiuia, 
and came to IIlinots from Kentucky. He lived in the Horse 
prairie fur nearly half a century. He was in the ranging 
service during the war of 1312-14, aa was also his son, 
Preston B. Brickey, whose farm was half a mile north of 
the present town of Red Bud. 

Kaskaskia by this time had become the residence of seve - 
ral Americans. Jvho Elgar, who came to the village in 
1784, had assumed a prominent position in the community. 
William Morrison reached the place in 1790, aud began an 


extensive mercantile business. The earliest practicing law- 


yer in Illinois, John Rice Jones, had settled in the town the 
last named year, and in 1798 Dr. George Fisher began the 
practice of medicine. : 


THE AMERICAN POPULATION IN 1800. 


According to the estimate of Reynolds, the American 
population in Illinois in the year 1800 amounted to eight 
hundred souls. The New Design and American Bottom 
settlements, in the present county of Monroe, contained six 
hundred inhabitants, and there were other scattering settle- 
ments in that county. Only about one hundred Americans 
lived in Randolph county. Of these, six or eight families 
lived in Kaskaskia. The settlement east of the Kaskaskia 
River contained seven families, and the Elorse Prairie colony 
was still less in number. 

SUBSEQUENT SETTLEMENTS. 

On the opening of the present century the arrivals became 
more numerots, and the number of American inhabitants of 
the county rapidly increased. The immigrants were mostly 
from the western and southern states, and the Ohio river was 
the main channel by which the pioneers reached the country. 
Fort Massacre was a usual point for leaving the Ohio and 
beginning the journey overland. In very early times the 
French had opened a road from Furt Massacre to Kaskas- 
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kia, marking the miles on the trees. The figures were cut 
in with an iron instrument and painted red. This road 
made a great curye to the north to avoid the swamps and 
rough country on the sources-of Cache river, and to 
take advantage of the prairie as much as possible. A road 
also ran from Fort Massacre to Cape Girardeau, then in the 
Spanish country. There were two celebrated crossing places 
on the Ohio, Lusk’s Ferry and Miles’ Ferry. The former 
was opposite the present town of Golconda, and the latter 
six or seven miles farther up the river. From Lusk’s and 
Miles’ ferries a road had been established to Kaskaskia. 
This road was first opened by Nathaniel Hull, one of the 
pioneers of Monroe county. Roads were afterwards cut 
leading from Shawneetown to Vincennes and Kaskaskia. 
The scanty American population of the county received a 


notable addition in 1800 in the family of Robert Reynolds. | 


His son, John Reynolds, then a boy of twelve, afterward 
became governor of the state. Robert Reynolds was boro 
in [reland, and emigrated to the United States in 1735. In 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, John Reynolds was 
born io 1788. The family in the fall of that year removed 
to East Tennessee. In February, 1800, with eight horses 
and two wagons, the family left Tennes-ee for the Spanish 
country west of the Mississippi. Upper Louisiana, now 
Missouri, was theu popularly known as the Spanish country. 
The Spanish authorities encouraged by liberal land grants 
the immigration of Americans. Several members of the 
Murphy family had gone from the Reynolds neighborhood 
in East Tennessee, and had settled on the St. Francois river, 
southwest of St. Genevieve, and Robert Reynolds had de- 
cided to settle there. The Ohio was crossed at Lusk’s ferry, 
and they first set foot on Illinois soil where now stands the 
town of Golconda, in Pope county. The west side of the 
Ohio was then called the Indian country. Governor Rey- 
nolds relates that he asked Mr. Lusk how far it was to the 
next town, and that the proprietor of the ferry laughed and 
said, “One hundred and ten miles to Kuskackia, the first 
settlement on the route.” Big Muddy river was found to 
be full and swimming, and after waiting on the banks two 
weeks for the stream to fall, a raft was constructed, with 
two days’ labor, and the family and their effects were ferried 
over. Four creeks were rafted between the Ohio and Kas- 
kaskia, and the journey required four weeks. Governor 
Reynolds lias recorded his impressions as he reached the 
bluffs east of Kaskaskia, and surveyed the prospect. It was 
spring, and the landscape was clothed in heauty. The 
prairie between the Kaskaskia and Mississippi rivers was 
covered with grazing horses and cattle. The Mississippi 
itself could be seen through the forest of cottonwood trees 
skirting its shores, and the ancient village of Kaskaskia 
presented its singular and antique construction to his sight 
The ancient cathedral stood a venerable edifice in the heart 
of the village, with its lofty steeple and large bell—the first 
church bell he had ever seen. Around the village were 
numerous camps and lodges of the Waskaskia Indians, 
who still retained much of their original savage inde- 
pendence. 

Many of the young warriors decorated themselyes with 


| with him no books «xcept the Bible. 


paints, and tied feathers in their hair, and sometimes at- 
tached to their heads the horns of animals. 

After securiog some provisions, and provender for the 
horses from General Edgar's mill, near which they had en- 
camped, preparations were made to cross the Mississippi, 
when Robert Morrison, John Rice Jones, Pierre Menard 
and John Edgar came up, and proposed that, instead of 
going to the Spanish country, the Reynolds family should 
remain for a time at Kaskaskia, and look aronad for a per- 
manent residence in the vicinity. After spending some time 
iu the exploration of the eastern side of the Mississippi, 
Robert Reynolds re-affirmed his decision to settle west of the 
river, and applied to the Spanish commandant at St. Gene- 
vieve for a permit, but found that a pledge was required 
that he should raise his children in the faith of the Roman 
Catholic church. To this he refused to agree, and he re- 
mained in Dlinois. The family lived iu Kaskaskia some 
months, raised a crop of corn in the common field, and then 
settled east of Kaskaskia. Governor Reynolds says: “Our 
residence was within about two miles and a half of Kaskas- 
kia, and we made mathematically the seventh family of the 
colony. We made our habitation east of the Kaskaskia 
river, in the forest amongst the high grass, and the wolves 
and wild auimals were howling and prowling about us all 
night. About the year 1805, a small school was formed in 
the settlement where my father resided Iwasa scholar at this 
humble institution during part of the winters and the wet 
days we could not work on the farm, for one or two years, 
while we remained in the settlement. There were some books 
scattered about the country. but they were not plenty. Al- 
though my father was a reading man, and possessed a strong 
miod, yet, as far as [ recollect, he brought to the country 
John Fulton, who 
settled in the vicinity, brought with him Rollin’s Ancient 
History. My father borrowed it, and I read it day and 
night at the times | spared from labor.” In 1808, Robert 
Reynolds, with Pierre Menard and Robert Morrison, repre- 


| sented Randolph county ia the Legislature of the Indiana 


territory. fo 1807, he moved to the Goshen settlement, fonr 
miles southwest of Edwardsville. 

In 1801 John Beaird and family settled four miles north- 
east of Kaskaskia He was born in Virginia and raised in 
the country adjoining the New river. He emigrated from 
Virginia to Tennessee in the year 1787, and there married a 
relative of Robert Reynolds. He is described as a braye, 
energetic, decisive man, and while living ia Knox county, 
Tennessee, was always elected captain of the companies 
raised to pursue the Indians when any depredation was com- 
mitted, which was not uofrequent. Io April, 1798, he led 
one huudred and twenty-five men from Knoxville to Nash- 
ville, and killed a few Creek Indians. The next month, in 


| command of fifty men, he pursued a band of Indians who 


had killed two citizens near Clinch river. In defiance of 
the orders of the United States goverament he crossed the 
Tennessee into the Cherokee country, and there killed several 
of the savages. The goverament ordered him to be tried by 
court martial, but the people of Tennessee sustained him in 
his course. On the formation of the state government of 
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Tennessee he was elected to the legislature fromm Knox 
county. He died in Ilineis in 1809. One of his sons, 
Joseph A. Beaird, became a prominent citizen of Monroe 
county, which he represented in the state senate for several 
terms. Another, William A Beaird, was sheriff of St. Clair 
county from 1818 to 1830. 

Among the additions to the settlement east of Kaskaskia 
in 1801 was Joseph Heard, who first settled on Garrisun 
hill, and theu improved a farm on Gravel creek, two niles 
and a half north of Chester, in later years the property of 
Joseph B. Holmes. Jlis son, Hugh Heard, settled two 
miles north of his father, in the neighborhuod of Diamond 
Cross, and the farm on which he lived was long known as 
the “ Old Heard farm.” After living on this farm many 
years Hugh Heard removed to Wisconsin. James Heard, a 
brother to Hugh, lucated still farther north, and made a 
farm ou which he lived to old age. Joseph, William and 
James, were sons of the latter. With Joseph Heard came 
George Franklin who improved a farm in section twenty- 
two, of township six, range seven, and afterward removed to 
the neighborhood of the present town of Pinckneyville in 
Perry county. 

In the year 1802 the arrivals heeame mure frequent and 
the settlements began to expand over wider territory. John 
Fulton, the same who as Governor Reynolds relates, brought 
with him to Jilinois Rollin’s Aneient History, came from 
Tennessee, and settled east of Kaskaskia, in the vicinity of 
Robert Reynolds. He made a valuable addition to the com- 
munity, and was active and foremost in promoting the pub 
lic welfare. His sons, Thomas, David and Cyrus, lived 
afterward in the same neighborhood. The two former died 
there, and the last removed to Marion county. William 
Roberts came from Lexington, Kentucky, also in 182, and 
settled east of the Kaskaskia river, in the neighborhood of 
Ellis Grave, where he improved a farm. He was a man uf 
enterprise and shrewdness, and traded dawn the river, be- 
coming well known along the banks of the Mississippi between 
Kaskaskia and New Orleans. He died in 1822. His son, 
Thomas Roberts, was nearly of age at the time of the settle- 
ment of the family in the county. He settled on a farm 
near his father. For many years he acted as justice of the 
peace. He was a member of the county commissioners’ 
court from 1828 to.1834. His death occurred in 1858. 
One of his nine sans, Daniel Preston Roberts, was the last 
register of the land office at Kaskaskia, receiving his appoint- 
ment in 1853, and continuing in the office till its removal to 
Springfield. Juhn and Ephraim Bilderbaek came in 1802 
Ephraim settled east of the Kaskaskia. He was a man of 
great industry, and paid close attention to his farm. His 
sons were William, Stuart, James, Charles, Franklin, Henry, 
Ephraim, Thomas and John. William removed to the ex- 
treme southern part of the county, where he entered land as 
early as 1814. Charles also settled in that part of the 
county. John Bilderback, the brother of Ephraim, was in 
the ranging service during the war of 1812-14. Hfe died 
witbout children. 

Rubert Tindall, of the Chester distriet, South Carolina, in 
1802 began improving a farm five miles northeast of Chester 


in section thirty-two, of township six, range six. This was 
the first settlement in that vicinity. Ife undertook the erec- 
tion of a water mill vn a sinall stream flowing through his 
farm, but before its completion it was washed away by the 
floods. Jle then built a horse mill near his residenee which 
was in operation for some years and proved a great advan- 
tage tu the neighborhood. Oa Mary's river, about four 
miles above its mouth, Benjamin Crane, with a family of 
seven sons, Whose names were Benjamin, Squire, William, 
James, Joel, Lewis, and John, settled probably in 1802, 
though by some the date is placed earlier. The Cranes were 
men of decided character, and were the leading citizens in 
the country adjacent to the month of Mary's river. On the 
west side of the Kaskaskia river, near the mouth of Camp 
ereek, Paul Harelston made a settlement in 1802. He was 
a man of considerable influence and prominence in early 
times. 

The vigorous and influential Irish settlement, east of the 
Kaskaskia, in the neighborhuod of Plum ereek, from which 
have sprung many of the leading citizens af the eounty, was 
founded in 1892. These colonists were of Irish blood, 
Presbyterians in religious faith, and eame to Illinois chietly 
from the Abbeville district in South Carolina. They were 
known in Randolph eounty as “South Carolina Irish.” 
They had the same energetie traits which have marked the 
Scotch-Irish stock in all parts of the United States, and left 
a lasting impression on the county. 
the pioneer of this settlement. 
lina. 


James Patterson was 
He was born in South Caro- 
His father had eome to America from Ireland, and 
had taken part as a soldier in the war of the Revolution. 
He arrived in the year 1802, and settled on the site uf the 
present town of Preston. Tle was a man of great energy and 
activity, and always maintained a high standing in the com- 
munity. He filled the office of justice of the peace fur several 
years, and in 1819 was chosen a member of the caunty com- 
missioner’s court. He was a ranger in the war of 1812-14. 
About the year 1819 he moved to the neighborhood ct 
Sparta, and there died in 1829. Hs four sons, Jolin, Samuel, 
Reuben, and James Harvey, became well-known citizens of 
the county. Robert Huggins came from South Carolina in 
1803, and lived for same years in the Irish settlement, and 
then removed to the Opussumden prairie. His sun, James 
Huggins, settled in Flat prairie, about the vear 1817, and 
improved the first farm in that prairie. The descendants of 
Huggins lived afterward in Perry county. 

In June, 1803, Abijah Leavitt, came to Mort Gage as a 


| sergeant in Col. Pike's division of the regular army sent 


to garrison the fort. We was from Bangor, Mame He 
obtained a diseharge frum the army, and settled a mile back 
from Garrison hill, on section twenty-nine, of township six, 
range seven, where he improved a farm, on which he lived 
fur many years. In early life he had been a sailor. He 
was 2 quiet, industrious citizen, aud was held in esteem by 
his neighbors. Kdward, John, George, and Abijah Leavitt 
were his suns. Mdward, the oldest, was born on the Ohio 
river, on the way to Illinois. Two of the sons are yet living, 
and Abijah lives on the old farm on whieh his father settled. 

Numerous and valuable additions were made to the Irish 
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settlement in the year 1804. John McClinton, David 
Anderson, James Anderson, and Adam Hill, with their 
families, numbering in all thirty-one persons, reached the 
settlement on Christmas day of that year. This was the 
largest single colony which up to that time had settled in 
the county, and gave a great impetus to the growth of the 
lrish settlement. A few weeks after their arrival MeClin- 
ton’s wife died, and he himself died within a vear afterward. 
His three sons, John, William, and Sanimel McClinton, were 
placed under the guardiauship of the Hills and Andersons, 
David Anderson, or as he subsequently came to be called, 
Colonel Anderson, was a map of much popularity. He was 
strong and athletic, benevolent and kind in his disposition, 
and a warm friend of religious institutions. He was elected 
colonel of the militia, Four several years, under the territo- 
rial government, he was one of the judges of the court of 
co nmon pleas, and afterwards in 1819 and 1820 one of the 
members of the county commissioner’s court. His sons all 
His oldest daughter became the wife of 
Robert G. Shannoo. James Anderson died a few years after 
coming t Illinois. He left five sons James, John, William, 
Thomas and David. The Andersoas settled in section five, 
of township five south, range sevea. ‘They came from the 
Abbeville district, South Carolina, where their ancestors had 
settled previous to the war of the Revolution, Adam [fill 
settled northeast of Evansville. John, William, Adam, 
Robert and Samuel Hill were his sons. 

At the close of the year 1804 another important colony 
r ached the Irish settlement, among which were Absalom 
Cox, Archibald Thompsoa, James Thompson, Robert Me- 
Donald, and William McBride. This colony also came from 
the Abbeville district in South Carolina. Absalom Cox 
settled on the Kaskaskia on the old claim granted to Elijah 
Smith for his improvement there made. He established 
Cox’s ferry across the river at that paint within a few years 
after his arrival. When he located here it was the highest 
settlement of the Kaskaskia He was elected captain of a 
militia company, aod was in the ranging service during the 
war of 1812-14. He died on his farm in the year 1844. 
John, William, Thomas, and Absalom “vere his sons. Archi- 
bald Thompson was a mao of excellent character. In 1812 
he moved to a farm two miles south of the present town of 
Evansville where he died at an advanced age in 1853 He 
was one of the judges of the common pleas court which ex- 
isted in territorial days. Robert, William, Moses, Archi- 
bald, Joho and James Thompson were his sons, He was 
elected a member of the State legislature in 1834, and died 
while filling that position. James Thompson settled on a 
farm on coming to Hlinois in 1804. He served as a ranger 
during the Indian troubles. Robert and Archibald were his 
sons. William McBride proved a valuable member of the 
community. He was born in the north of Ireland, and was 
advanced in years when he came from South Carolina to 
JHinois. He died in 1818. He bad three sons, Thomas, 
John and William. William, the youngest, was captain of 
a militia company in 1813, and county commissioner in 1844, 
He was the father of John T. McBride. Robert McDonald 
settled near the Kaskaskia, a short distance below Cox, and 


died in early life. 


there died. 
connty 
John Lacy, in the year 1804, reached the county from 
South Carolina, and improved a farm about seven miles 
northeast of Chester. He lived here some years, and died. 
His widow married Major Adair, and the farm on which 
Lacy settled became afterward known as the “‘ Major Adair 
place.”” Samuel Cochran, in 1804, settled*three miles north 
of Chester. and improved what was afterward known as the 
Haskiu farm. His location was at some distance from the 
other settlements, and, though sociable and fond of com- 
panionship, he was here obliged to lead a secluded life. He 
was influential and popular, and among the public positions 
which he held was that of judge of the common pleas court. 
He held this office previous to 1809, while Illinois was yet a 
part of the Indian territory. He died in Jackson county, 
in 1824. His sons were John, William, George, Alexander 
aod Elisha, and all were noted for their skill as hunters. 
William lived and died on the farm one mile northwest of 
Chester included in claim 292. George, Alexander and 
Elisha became citizens of Jackson county. Near the present 
town of Rockwood, a man by the name of Emsley Jones, 
settled about the year 1804. In a quarrel with a man 
named Reed, living in the same neighborhood io the Miss- 


None of his descendants uow remain in the 


‘issippi bottom, he killed Reed. For this murder he was 


hung iu the commons, south of Kaskaskia. His execution 
was witnessed by a great concourse of people. ‘This was the 
second hanging to take place in the couuty In the year 
1802, about fifteen miles east of Kaskaskia, near Mary’s 
river, a young man going back from Kaskaskia to the east, 
was shot by an Indian. The murderer was a straggling 
Delaware from west of the Mississippi. With the murdered 
man’s saddle and some other articles he escaped towards the 
mouth of the Big Muddy river. The Kaskaskia Indians 
were employed to search for the murderer whom they found 
and brought to Kaskaskia. Certain articles belonging to the 
murdered man, found in the possession of the Indian, 
formed the evi lence on which he was convicted. He was hung 
late in the fall of 1802. by Dr. George Fisher, then sheriff, 
on a honey locust tree, on the bank of the Kaskaskia river, 
a ile or so above the village of Kaskaskia, These two 
executions were the ouly ones in Illinois till 1821, when one 
took place at Belleville. 

{n the year 1805, Alexander Barber reached the county 
from Obio. He settled east of the Kaskas‘ia river and 
west of Ellis Grove, where he lived twenty years, and then 
moved to a farm two miles north of Rockwood. He was a 
man of strong natural mental abilities, clear judgment and 
robust constitutioa. These qualifications gave him a lead- 
ing place among pioneers, and his opinion and judgment 
were much relied on. He had mechanical genius, and as 
the settlement increased engaged in buildiag mills, and thus 
was of much use to the people of the county. The name of 
Barber, to the early residents of the county, always sug- 
gested a mill. He filled the office of justice of the peace 
without interruption for more than forty years, and his 
official acts in this position are unusually equitable and sat- 
isfactory. Alexander Clark iu 1805 settled three miles 
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south of the present town of Evansville. The Abbeville 
district, South Carolina, made another contribution to the 
settlement of the county this year in the Lively family. 
Joseph Lively settled the Seymour farm in section twenty- 
eight, of township six, range seven, three miles northeast of 
Kaskaskia. In 1823 he removed to the lower end of the 
Opossumden prairie. He died in 1823, leaving six tons, 
Amos, Shadrach, Enoch, Richard, James and Reuben. 
John Lively settled on the prairie northwest of the Irish 
settlement, which thenceforth was known by the name of 
Lively prairie. Hedied in the year 1826. Reuben, James, 
Turner, Williamand Hugh were his sons. Another branch 
of the Lively family settled in what is now Washington 
county, where in 1818, the wife and all the children, but 
two, of William Lively were killed by the Indians. 

Among the arrivals in 1806 were George Wilson and 
Samuel Crozier from the Abbeville district, Sonth Carolina. 
The former settled near the fork of Plum creek, and from 
there removed to the mouth of Doza creek. When the war 
of 1812-14 began, he, with his neighbors, built a fort wbich 
stood about a mile from the «ast bank of the Kaskaskia, not 
far from the line between townships 4 and 5. He took an 
active part as a ranger in that war, and after its conclusion 
settled in the old tort, improving a farm in the neighborhoad. 
In 1828 he moved to the [feacock prairie, where he died in 
1857. His sons were John, George, William, James and 
Andrew. Samuel Crozier improved a farm on Nine Mile 
ereck, three miles south of the present town of Evansville. 
He was affable and benevolent, and possessed unusually 
strong mental qualities. He was elected a inember of the 
state senate in 1422, and served till 1824. John, James, 
Andrew, Archibald, and Samuel, were his sons. John set- 
tled on the site of Red Bud in 1824, and his son, Samuel 
Crozier, was one of the founders of that town. 

The year 1807 witnessed the arrival of John Campbell, 
who settled near the mouth of Nine Mile Creek ; of the Tag- 
garts who settled in the part of the county north of Chester 
where their descendants still live; of John Steele, the pio- 
neer of the Steeleville neighborhood, and of John Mausker, 
who moved across the river from: Missouri and located on 
the island in the Mississippi opposite Rockwood. Johu 
Campbell was from the Abbeville district, South Carolina. 
From his first location near the mouth of Nine Mile creek, 
he removed to a place fonr miles east of where Evansville 
now is, where he died in 1827. He was unassuming, quiet 
and respected. John, Samuel, Archibald and James Camp- 
bell, his sons, settled near their father. Jobn and Daniel 
Taggart were also South Carolinians. The former for some 
years remained iv the neighborhood of Kaskaskia. He was 
in the ranging service, and after the conclusion of the war 
settled on the farm, nine miles north of Chester, on which 
he afterward lived many years. Amos Taggart was his son. 
Daniel Taggart also performed service as a ranger, and 
settled on a farm near his brother. [lis sons were John, 
William, Amos and Daniel. John Steele was a captain in 
the Virginia force during the Revolutionary war. After 
the colonies had gained their independence he became one 
of the pioneer settlers of Tennessee, living for a time uear 


Tt 


Knoxville, and then in the neighborhood of Nashville. He 
had the qualities requisite for a pioneer hte—self-reliance 
and courage—and selecting a location heyond the limits of 
the settlements, made the first improvement in the neighbor- 
hood of the present town of Steeleville. His sons were George, 
Archibald, James, John and Thomas. George Steele was 
the founder of Georgetown, or Steeleville, as the place came 
to be called. He settled on the site of the town in 1810, 
and in 1812 a fort was erected here for protection against 
the Indians. All the five brothers were in the ranging 
service during the war. John Mausker was one of the pio- 
neers of Kentucky and Tennessee. At St. Clair’s defeat by 
the Indians he received seven different wounds, but effected 
a miraculous escape from the field of carnage. In 1804 he 
settled in Ste. Genevieve county, Missouri, three years later 
located on the island opposite Rockwood, and in 1812 on 
the river above Rockwood. His son, Samuel Mausker, has 
since lived in the same vicinity, and is now one of the oldest 
citizens of the county. 

The number of new settlers in 1808 were quite numerous. 
Jacob Bowerman, a man of great devision of character, set- 
tled three miles south of Steeleville, and afterward west of 
that town. Tfe was remarkably ingenious, and could work 
at almost any trade, even making good guns, without pre- 
vious instruction, Asa marksman with the rifle he had no 
superior. He had tour sons, Jonathan, Jesse, Michael and 
William. Robert Foster and Juhu Anderson this year 
made the journey from the Abbeville district, South Caro- 
lina, on horseback. Anderson was a brother of Colonel 
David Anderson, near whom he settled. For many years 
he was a justice of the peace. Foster first settled near the 
Kaskaskia, to the west of Ellis Grove, and then on Plum 
ereek, where he erected a horse mill and steam distillery. 
These conveniences caused the influx of other settlers to the 
neighborhood, and Foster's mill became a place of frequent 


resort. Musters and other public gatherings were held 
here. He died in 1831. Samuel, John, James, William and 


David were his sons. James was one of the founders of 
Sparta. A man named Henderson also arrived from South 
Carolina in 1808, and settled on the Kaskaskia river, oppo- 
site Evansville. The immediate neighborhood of the present 
city of Chester received its first settler this year in the per- 
son of John Clendinen who came from Green county, Nen- 
tucky. He improved the farm, alterward known as the 
Porter place. He had been a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and the story is told that once, while gnarding some 
prisoners, a lady came and besought permission to see her 
brother, one of the captured men. His gallantry did not 
permit him to refuse, and confiding in her integrity, he 
loaned her his uniform in order that she might effect her 
object. The lady mate the visit in safety, and was grateful 
for his kindness. He was an honorable, industrious citizen. 
His descendants reside in the southern part of the county. 
His sons were James, Henry, John and Ilarvey. dames 
Clendinen settlid about halfa mile west of Diamond Cross 
in 1808, trom which place in 1837 he removed to the neigh- 
Harvey Clendinen was county 
Andrew McCormack and 


borhood of Rockwood. 
commissioner from 1838 to 1844. 
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John Miller located in the Bilderback settlement, north of 
Kaskaskia and east of the Kaskaskia river, in 1808. Richard 
Robbison came to this part of the county the same year, and 
afterward removed to the vicinity of the present town of 
Stceleville. He had a large family of sons from whom 
sprang a numerous posterity. Augustus Davis, who came 
to Kaskaskia in 1808, became subsequently a member of the 
Steele settlement. James White, a South Carolinian, settled 
in 1808 on the hills west of Steeleville, halfa mile north of 
where the road leading from Steeleville to Chester crosses 
Mary’s river. This year William Barnet came from Ken- 
tucky and joined the Irish settlement. He died in 1818. 
John, his oldest son, lived for many years on the place his 
father settled, William, the second son, while returning 
home from a campaign egainst the Indians in 1813 was 
drowned while crossing Plum creek, within a distance of two 
miles from his father's house. 

Kaskaskia iu the first decade of the present century 
received a large increase of American population. Michael 
Jones came to the town in 1804 as register of the land office. 
His address was pleasing and plausible, his cducation good, 
and he was well qualified for business, though his tempera- 
ment was said to be excitable and irritable With E. 
Backus, receiver at the land office, he acted as commissioner 
to adjust land claims in the Kaskaskia district. The Rector 
family came to Kaskaskia in 1806, and were connected with 
the surveys of the public lands. There were nine brothers 
and four sisters, all born in Fauquier county, Virginia. 
Reynolds speaks of them as singular and peculiar in their 
traits of character; ardent, excitable and enthusiastic in 
disposition; possessing integrity and honesty of purpose in 
the highest degree; impulsive and ungovernable when their 
passions were aroused; true and devoted friends, but impul- 
sive and energetic enemies; and the most fearless and un- 
daunted people he ever knew, dangers, perils and death 
appearing to them, when excited, as only amusements. 
William Rector, the oldest brother, was colonel of a regiment 
in the campaign against the Indians in 1812. In 1816 he 
was appointed surveyor-general for Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. Stephen Rector was a lieutenant in the ranging 
service in the war of 1812-14. Nelson Rector was captain 
of an expedition up the Mississippi in 1814, and had an 
engagement with the British and Indians at Rock Island. 
Dressed richly in a splendid military uniform, witb a large 
red feather in his hat, he Jed his company from the boat, 
disregarding the fire of the Indians, especially directed to 
him, as though their rifles were but pop guns Thomas 
Rector fought a duel with Josbua Barton, a prominent citi- 
zen of Missouri, on Bloody Island, opposite St. Louis. The 
establishment of the territorial government in 1809 brought 
to Kaskaskia many distinguished residents, among whom 
were Gov. Ninian Edwards, Nathaniel Pope, Benjamin 
Stephenson, Judge Jesse B. Thomas, Judge Alexander Stu- 
art, John J. Crittenden, and his brother, Thomas P. Crit- 
tenden, William C. Greenup and Matthew Duncan, who 
established, in the fall of 1809, the first newspaper in Illivois. 
The winter of 1809-10 witnessed more gayety, carousal and 
amusement at Kaskaskia than the town has ever since 


known. Governor Edwards and other territorial officers, 
soon after their arrival, organized a colony of their own, and 
located in the prairie in the bottom below Prairie du Rocher. 
Edwards, Thomas, Stuart, Stephenson and some of the Ree- 
tors resided here. 

In 1809 John Beattie came to the Irish settlement. He 
was a native of the Abbeville district, South Carolina. He 
was quiet and retired in disposition, but with much force and 
decision of character. John, Andrew and Charles Beattie 
were his sons. The settlement in the Horse prairie began to 
increase in 1809. That year witnessed the arrival of Chesley 
Allen, Rawleigh Ralls and Edward Faherty. Allen was a 
Virginian. His sons, James, John, Albert, William and 
Miner Allen became respected citizens of that part of the 
county. Rawleigh Ralls was born in Virginia, and served as 
a soldier in the latter part of the Revolutionary war, though 
at that time he was not yet growa to manhood. From Vir- 
ginia he removed to Tennessee, and in 1809 came to Illinois. 
He first settled near Prairie du Long creek, about three- 
fourths of a imile north of the line between Randolph and 
Monroe counties, and from there moved to the beautiful 
ridge running parallel with the Kaskaskia, and still known 
as Rall’s ridge. Edward Ralls, his son, settled on the farm 
on the ridge that had been originally improved by Robert 
MeMahan. He died in 1851. John Ralls, another son, was 
one of the pioneer preachers of the county, and died in 1857. 
Edward Faherty settled on the southern b order of the Horse 
prairie. His sons, Patrick and John Faherty, were after- 
ward residents of that part of the county. Ezra Owen and 
his son, Thomas J. V. Owen, located in the “Dr. Fisher 
settlement,” as it was called, also in the year 1809 Ezra 
Owen was made major of the militia, and served creditably 
in that position, The son was sheriff of the county from 
1823 to 1828, and in 1830 was elected a member of the state 
legislature. Dr. George Fisher was born in Hardy county, 
Virginia, and settled in Kaskaskia in the year 1789. In 
1806 he removed from the village to a farm at the foot of 
the bluff, six miles above Kaskaskia on the Prairie du 
Rocher road This vicinity was afterwards known as Dr. 
Fisher’s settlement. He was appointed sheriff of Randolph 
county soon after the organization of Indiana territory, and 
filled the office for several years. He was a member of the 
first legislature of the territory of Hlinois, which met at 
Kaskaskia at the close of the year 1812, and was chosen 
speaker of the house. He also served as speaker of the 
house in the third territorial legislature which convened 
during the winters of 1816-17 and 1817-18, He was a 
delegate to the convention of 1818 which framed the first 
constitution of the state of Hlinois. A short time after his 
removal to his farm ahove Kaskaskia the small-pox reached 
the vicinity of Kaskaskia, Dr. Fisher erected a hospital on 
his farm, and here the great part of the French population 
of the surrounding bottom passed through the dangerous 
malady under his skillful treatment. The citizens of Kas- 
kaskia all tbat summer kept guard at the outskirts of their 
village to prevent the contagion from reaching the town. 
The American settlements were undisturbed by the disease. 
Dr. Fisher was an able physician, though an early authority 


states that his education was but ordinary, and that he 
depended more on his natural abilities than on hooks and 
scientific knowledge. Ue died in 1820. 

For a few years previous to 180! eonsiderable immigra- 
tion had eome to Hlinois, and the counties bordering on 
the Wabash, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, from Vincennes 
around to Alton, had hegun to improve. The Indian troubles 
commenced in 1810, and thence till the conelusion of the 
war of 1812-14 few new families came to Uliuois. The 
settlements in Randolph county happily eseaped the Indian 
depredations. The greater part of the able-bolied male 
population of the country served as rangers during the war, 
seouring the frontier, and taking part in expeditions against 
the savages. 

Several forts, or block houses, were erected during the 
year 15]2. One was in the Irish settlement, about a mile 
east from the Kaskaskia ; anotber was in Dr. Fisher’s settle- 
ment; another on the site of the present town of Stecleville ; 
and a fourth at Jacob Bowerman’s. The settlement east of 
the Kaskaskia river used Fort Gage asa place of refuge. 
In most eases the people abandoned their own houses, and 
lived together in these forts till the war was aver. The 
men kept up their farms, but always carried with them 
their ritles. Several attacks were made on men at work in 
the field by the Indians but no serious injury was doue. 

The only new settler who came to the county in 18th 
was Michael Harmon. Ie came from Tennessee, and after 
exploring the country around Kaskaskia, decided to locate 
about seven miles north of the present town of Chester aud 
the Kaskaskia. This locality subse- 
quently eame to he known as the Harmon settlement. 
Returning to Tennessee he brought back his tamily, but 
the next fall died. His seven sons scttled in the vicinity. 
With Harmon’s family eame John Young who settled near 
Ellis Grove. William) Nelson a native of Treland, and a 
former resident of the Abbeville district, South Carolina, 
made a settlement on Horse Creck, some three miles south 
of the present town of Red Bud, in 1512. We built a dis- 
tillery, hecame a leading man in that part of the county, 
aud served for a long term of years as justice of the peace. 
He had five sons, Tohn G., Isaac, William, Robert, and 
Wilson, some of whom filled public offices. Dugh Leslie 
accompanied Nelson from South Carolina, and beeame a 
citizen of the county. 

In 1814 James and Samuel Thompson reached askaskia 
from the Abbeville district, South Carolina. James taught 
school in Kaskaskia three years, and settled on a farm in 
township five, range seven. Ile commanded a company of 
militia in the Black Hawk war. He was a skillful surveyor. 
For twenty years he surveyed public lands for the United 
States government, and was county surveyor for several 
terms. In pursuit of his favorite occupation his foot prob- 
ably left its impress on every section of land in Randolph 
county. He was judge of the probate court from 1531 till 
the office was abotished by the constitution of 1848. Me 
was county commissioner in 1820. Samuel Thompson was 
also a surveyor, and was employed in surveying the public 


land for several years. William and John Allen, originally 
10 


same distance from 
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residenta of (teorgia, whenee they removed to Ohio, in 1841 
came to Hlinois, and settled in township five, range seven. 
Tn 1815 Alexander Gaston settled in the eastern part of the 


county, not far from the present town of Stech ville, 


Andrew Borders, a native of South Carolina, then a young 
man of twenty-three, came to the county in IStG,and began 
Ike settled in the 
01. Ite 
brought with him to the county four slaves, whom he 
treated with great humanity and kindness, 
ford reached the county from Tennessee in 1816, Three 
years later be made a settlement in the lower end of the 
Opossumden prairie. 


an unusually successful business carcer. 
neighborhood of Sparta, where he died in 


Samuel Craw- 


He was popular with the people and 
held several public positions. Ile was a justice of the peace 
for a time, and receiver of public money at the Kaskaskia 
land ofhce. He was elected a member of the state senate 
in 18-8, aod served till 1852. William Fowler, a soldier of 
the war of the Revolution, came from South Carolina in 
1816, and made bis home in the Harmon settlement Joho 
Layne, the same year, settled near the pre-ent town of steele- 
ville; James Slater, in the vicinity of Ellis Grove; Cor- 
nelius Adkins, in the lower end of Short’s pratrie; and 
Himanuel Canaday, in the Steele neighborhood. 

In the year 1817, among the settlers were several who 
became conspicuous and intluential in the carly history of the 
county. Among these was Robert M. Maun. Ile was born 
in the Abbeville district of South Carolina wad left that 
stit> for Ilimyisin INV. Oa reaching Woutucky news of 
Indian depredations deterred him from procceding farther, 
anil he remained in Logan county, Nentueky, till 1817, 
when he came to Randolph county, and entered land near 
the present village of Preston, on which he lived until his 
death in 1855. John Mann, his oldest sou. eame to the 
county some years after his father. He served as county 
eommis ioner fur several years subsequent to IS42. Another 
son, Robert Maun, was an officer in the Black Tlawk war; 
ia 1826 was elected a member of the state legislature, and 
The other two sons 
were William and Samuel Alexander Mann. Col. Gabriel 
Jones in S17 settled near Stceleville. Le was born in 
Loudon county, Virginia, In 1810 he removed with his 
father to Barren county, Kentucky. Tle enlisted in the 
Kentucky troops during the war of 1812-14, and was at the 
battle of the Thames in Canada. Ou coming to steeleville 
he taught school. Ie was active, energetic, and talented, 
and was appointed colonel of the militia and served in that 
position several years, From 1825 to 1528 he lived near 
Kaskaskia, and subsequently was in the mercantile business 
at Stecleville and Chester. He was the captain of a com- 
pany raised in the county for serviee in the Black Hawk 
war, and was made colonel of the regiment, distinguishing 


also served as schoo] commissioner. 


himself as an able and gallant soldier. We represented 
Randolph county in the state legislature from 1824 to [S826, 
and from 1558 to 1840. Tle was elected a member of the 
eonnty commissioner's court in 1822 and 1856. He was 
also mayor of the city of Chester. Ie lost his wife in the 
great storm which visited Chester in November, 1564, his 
honse being swept away in the tornado. 
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Ignatius Spregg, in 1817, came from Maryland and settled 
in the American Bottom. He was elected trea:urer of the 
county, from 1828 to 1838, served as sheriff and became a 
citizen of Arkansas. In the latter part of the year 1817, 
James and Ilenry O'Harra came to Hlinois and shortly 
afterward settled in the neighborhood of the present village of 
Ruma. They were of Irish descent, and their ancestors had 
settled at an early period in Frederick county, Maryland. 
In the year 1811 the family remove from Maryland to Nelson 
county, Kentucky, and thence came to Illinois. Curtis 
Conn, a native of Boston, Massachusetts, came to the county 
in 1517, Tle had lived several years in the West India 
islavds, where he had been actively engaged in trade. After 
residing fora year in Kaskaskia he settled on the firm, a 
couple of miles northwest of Chester, which Samuel Cochran 
had begun to improve in 1804. Fle was judge of the probate 
court ten years. Danie! Alexander reached the county in 
1817 from Maine. We settled on a farm in the IMughs 
settlement, and after living there many years went to Texas, 
where he was murdered. James McFarland, a South 
Carolinian, settled on the west fork of Mary's river, near 
where that stream is erussed by the Kaskaskia road, in 1817. 
Samuel Nisbet, also a native of South Carolina, séttled the 
same year one mile east of where the village of Eden was 


nfterward built William Morris became a resident of the 


Opossumden prairic, and William Givin and the Barrows | 


and Houseman families located in the vicinity of Shiloh. 
At the point of the bluff, five miles above Naskaskia, Ilenry 
Will began the improvement of a farm in 1827, and an im- 
portant settlement sprang up in his vicinity. 

In the year 1818 the neighborhood south of Ruma re- 
ceived important additions in the families of Joseph and 
Thomas Orr, Benedict Horrel, John Brewer and Norton, 
Samuel, Lawis and Thomas Ilull. Amos Paxton was also one 
of the pioneers in this part of the county. The Orrs were 
from Virginia. Joseph was a major in the militia. The 
Brewers and the Hulls came froin Kentucky. One of the 
most useful and respected of the early residents of the county, 
the Rev. Silas Crisler, arrived from Boone county, Kentucky, 
in 1818, and began the improvement of a farm, on the old 
Shawneetown road, near the Harmou settlement seven miles 
north of Chester. Much of his time was devoted to the work 
of the ministry, and he was the founder and pastor of the 
Gravel creek church, one of the early Baptist churches in 
AWinois. He died in 185]. Amasa Aldrich a native of 
Massachusetts, became a citizen of Kaskaskia in 1818. A 
few years afterward he settled on a farm north of Chester. 

In 1819, a Tennessean, Alexander Campbell, came to the 
Irish settlement. le afterward removed to the neighbor- 
hood of Steeleville. One of his sons, Edward Campbell, was 
elected county commissioner in 1844. Another, John Camp- 
bell, was sheriff from 1838 to 1848 and from 1854 to 1856, 
and county judge from 1849 to 1853 and from 1856 to 1861, 
Eli Short, a soldier in the Kentucky troops during the war 
of 1812-14. who had received a wound at the battle of Tip- 
pecanoe, which troubled him during the rest of his life in 
1819 settled in the prairie in the eastern part of the county 
which atill bears his name. For many years he preached the 


Gospel. One of his sons, Jefferson Short, was killed in the 
Black Hawk war. David Hathorn in 1819 settled near the 
site of Evansville, and afterward in the Opossumden prairie. 
James Baird came from Ohio the same year, and began the 
improvement of a farm three miles south of Sparta. Arthur 
Parks scttled in the eastern edge of the Lively prairie. He 
was county commissioner from 1824 to 1826. Adonijah Ball 
made a settlement on Rock Castle creek in a region which 
no one had previously penetrated. George W Stratton came 
to the connty in 1519 He first settled in the American 
Bottom, and shortly afterward purchased the land on which 
that part of Chester known as Buena Vista is now built, on 
which he lived till bis death in 1845. Isaae Rust, a native 
of Maine, first came to Kaskaskia in 1819. In early life he 
had been a sailor, and after a few years tried the sea again 
for a year, and then returned to become a permanent citizen 
of the county. Ife was a wagon-maker, and introduced an 
improved style of wagons among the Kaskaskia people. 
He also repaired boats, and rigged sailing vessels with masts, 
thus bringing his nautical knowledge into use. In 1836 be 
removed to » farm two miles east of Chester. Shelton Evans 
and Lewis Simmons settled in the point below Kaskaskia 
about the year 1819, and in 1825 removed to the Horse 
prairie, where the penitentiary is now built, above Chester. 
Benjamin A. Porter settled in 1819. He built a brick house 
The mill burned dowo, but the house stood for 
many years afterward. 

Tn 1820, numerous additions were made to the population 
of the county. Robert Bratuey, who had been a soldier in 


and a mill. 


| the war of the revolution, and an early settler in Tennessee, 


settled near the mouth of Little Plum creek. With him 
came his son, Joseph Bratney, who had served under Jack- 
son in the war of 1812-{4. Martin Smith arrived from the 
state of New York. Jobu Thomison began the improve- 
ment of a farm four miles west of Sparta. Alexander Alex- 
ander came from the Chester district, South Carolina, and 
settled one mile south of where the village of Eden now is. 
Thomas, William and John MeDill located in the neighbor- 
hood of the present town of Sparta. John Adams, a native 
of North Carolina, and one of the pionecr settlers of Ken- 
tucky, came to the neighborhood of Evansville, and in 1822 
settled in the Horse prairie. John and Samuel Cochran 
settled in the vicinity of Chester, the former first living near 
the mouth of Mary’s river, and afterward on the farm sub- 
sequently occupied by lsaae Rust, and the latter improving 


| the Douglas place, two miles and a half east of Chester. 


The settlement in the lower end of Flat prairie was 
strengthened by the arrival, in 1820, of David Cathcart, 
John Dickey, and John MeMillen, and the next year of 
Ebenezer Alexander and James Anderson. Ileacock prai- 
rie was settled in 1822 by Samuel Douglass, James Bean, 
Thomas McBride, James Redpath, and Elisha, George, 
Charles and Fortiss Heacock. The same year, the Grand 
Cote prairie, in the northeast part of the county, received as 


| its pioneer settlers, James Coulter, John McKelvey, and 


Alexander MeKelvey. 
{n the precinet histories will be found more minute men. 
tion of the pioneer settlers of the county. Of all of them it 


may be said that they were simple-hearted, hrave, and 
generous, and their memories should be cherished as those 
who, on the soil of Randolph county, laid the first founda- 
tions of the great commonwealth of [linois. 


EARLY MELLS. 


The first water-mill ever built iu Illinois was near Kas- 
kaskia, on the opposite side of the Kaskaskia river, where 
now stands Reiley’s mill. Prix Paget (the name is spelled 
“Pagi” in the deeds of conveyance) was the earliest pro- 
prietor of a mill at that place of whom there is any record. 
tTe ereeted a stone mill, and engaged in the manufacture of 
flour for the New Orleans and Mobile markets. Tle-met 
his death at the hands of the Indians. The mill was 
attacked by a band of Kickapoos, and Paget, with some 
negrocs employed in the mill, was killed. One negro made 
his escape, and gave the alarm to the people of Kas- 
kaskia. Paget’s body was found cut in pieces, the head 
severed from the body, and thrown into the hopper. The 
old mill was about one hundred and fifty yards below the 
site of the present one. After Paget’s death the mill was 
abandoned fur many years. The structure erumbled to 
pieces, so that only the walls remained, About the vear 
1795 the mill traet came into the possession of General John 
Edgar, who rebuilt the mill with enlarged capacity. From 
the mill-pond, about three hundred yards distant, the water 
was conveyed by an arched culvert. General Edgar carried 
on the mill for many years, and it was of great serviee, both 
to the people of Kaskaskia and the pioneer American fami- 
lies who settled in the various parts of the county. Tt was 
resorted to from a distanee of many miles. The mill ceased 
After his 
death, it passed into the possession of a company composed 
of Jacoh Feaman, Anthony Lessieur, Jamcs M. Wheeler, 
and Samuel Jones, who put it in running order. Daniel 
Reiley purchased it iu 1842, and made important improve- 
ments. In 1855 he began the erection of a steam mill. 
He was actively engaged in running the null till his death 
in 1867, and made Reiley’s mill the center of considerable 


to run while still owned by General Edgar. 


business activity. 

A mill was built in early times at Prairie du Rocher. 
Henry Levins’ mill ou Torse ereek was a great convenience 
to the residents of that part of the county. 

OVERFLOWS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

An inundation of the Mississippi bottom in Randolph and 
Monroe counties occurred in the year 1725. Another, which 
made necessary the abandonment of Fort Chartres, took 
place in 1772. The flood of 1785 was the greatest of the 
last century. The French villtges were reached by the 
water. The inhabitants of Kaskaskia and Cahokia were 
compelled to seek refuge on the bluffs. The next great 
flood was that of 1844, still remembered and referred to, not 
only by the residents of the .\merican Bottom, but by people 
then living alyng the whole course of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. Water many feet deep covered the bottom. 
Large steamboats sailed from bluff to blut!. The village of 
Kaskaskia was almost destroyed. The water stood five feet 
deep in the old hotel building, while the high water of 1759 
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had just reached the tloor. Subsequeut overtluws have 
occurred in later vears, but none so great or destructive. 
The annual rise usually washes away quantities of land at 
different points in the bottom, and the river from time to 
time has shifted its channel. The Mississippi each year has 
approached nearer and nearer to Kaskaskia. On the 20th 
of April, 1881, the neek of land separating the Mississippi 
and the Kaskaskia, above the village of Kaskaskia, was 
washed away, and about one-fourth of the water of the 
Mississippi now passes down the Kaskaskia. Three or four 
days after this eut of! was male, steamboats effected a pas- 
sage by the new chanuel. 


MONROE COUNTY. 

While the neighboring counties of Randolph and st. Clair 
contained the great bulk of the early French population of 
Hlinois, Monroe was the chief seat of the pioneer American 
settlements. The American inhabitants of Ilinois at the 
heginning of the century were about cight hundred tn num- 
ber. Of these not many more than a hundred re-ide? in 
what is now Randolph county, and less thin thirty in St. 
Clair. Monroe county contained the balance. The scttle- 
ments at New Design, at Bellefontaine, in the American 
Bottom and around Whiteside’s station and Pig ott’s anetent 
fort, were thrifty aa vigorous. Portions of the Am -rican 
bottom wers as densely populated then as now. Prom this 
it may well be judged that an important part of the early 
history of Hinois is inscribed in the annals ef the ptoneer 
settlements of Mouroe county. Tne-e -ctthem nts bore the 
brunt of savage depredations during the Ladian war which 
raged from 1786 to 1795. Many of the pioneers fell victims 
to the tomahawk and sealping kuife of the savage aud 
The More locks an} Wiiite- 
West. 


Afterward, when these daigers were over, population had 


mauy taimilies were massacred. 
sides beeame the most noted Tnodian fighters int! 


increased, and astate government was organize |, ( ie county, 
in the person of one of her early citizens, furnished Hlineis 
her first governor. The gubernatorial chair was twice -ub- 
sequently filled hy men who began their distinguished 
vareers in this part of the state, and the frst native-Yorn 
citizen of Ilinois to represent the state in the United states 


| senate first saw the light of day in an old house whieh t+ still 


standing on the soil of Monroe eonnty. 

The first American colony to settle within the territory 
now comprised in the county, arrived inthe year 1752, and 
was composed of James Moore, shadrach Bond, Robert 
Kidd, Larken Rutherford and dames Garretson. Their 
wives and children accompanied them, and they came to 
make a permanent settlement, Crossing the Allegheny 
mountains, they floated down the Ohio to its mouth, and 
then propelled their craft against the strong current of the 
Mississippi till they reached Kaskaskia sume time in the 
autumn of the year I7S1. From this place the country was 
explored in different directions, and all of the party fixed 
on locations now in Monroe county, as the most eligible 
place for settlement. The French inhabitants had clung 
close to two or three villages, and had made little progress 
toward clearing the wil:lerness, or extending their settlements 
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over any considerable territory. These Marylanders and 
Virginians adopted a different policy. Wath the true Saxon 
instinct of ownership of his own homestead and lordship 
over his own acres, egch immigrant selected a location where 
he would be likely to experience little trouble from neigh- 
bors and remain master of his own domain. The hill trae 
between the French villages of Kaskaskia and Cahokia and 
St. Lonis passed near a beautiful spring, a high, healthy 
ground, to which the French had applied the name of Belle- 
fontaine. Jlere Moore, Garretson and Rutherford deter- 
mined to make their settlement. The rich soil of the Miss- 
issippi bottom attracted the attention of other members of 
the colony, and there Kidd and Bond made their homes. 
Kidd clung closest to the French villages, and settled at a 
distance of but a few miles from Prairie du Rocher. Bond 
chose a location farther north. ‘These setilements were made 
in the spring of the year 1752. 

James Moore, the leader of this colony, was a native of 
Maryland. Tle wasa man of vigorous traits of mind, ready 
resources, and was accustomed to the exigencies of pioneer 
life. Not long after his arrival he was employed by Gabriel 
Cerre,a wealthy merchant of St. Louis, to take goods and 
trade with the Indians in the wesiern part of Tennessee. 
Ile was thus engaged fora number of years, during which 
time he made his headquarters at the French Licks, as the 
place was then called, where now is built the eapital of the 
state of Tennessee. Ilix place of settlement was a short 
distance sonth ofsthe site of the town of Waterloo where 
the spring, which attracted him to this locality, may still be 
observed. 

James Garretson first made an improvement near the 
Bellefontaine. Claim 516, survey 720, a mile northeast cf 
Waterloo, was granted to him as an improvement right. 
Ile afterward removed to the Aimcrican Bottom, and for 
many years his home was in the present Moredock precinct. 
He was an honest, upright citizen, unambitious and unas- 
suming, and always refnsed to hold public position. Ie 
was a brave man and an excellent soldier, and did his part 
toward protecting the settlements from the attacks of the 
Indians. His brother, Samuet Garretson, was killed by the 
Indians during the winter of [788-89. 

Robert Kidd had been one of the soldiers in George 
Roger Clark’s expedition to [inois in 1778, and had taken 
part in the capture of Fort Gage. He madea qniet and 
unpretentious citizen of the great commonwealth of which 
he was one of the founders, and died at his home in the 
American Bottom in the southern part of the county in 1849. 
Kidd lake, near the head of which he settled. bears his name. 

Larken Rutherford had also been a soldier under Colouel 
Clark. He was a large and athletic man, and was bold and 
fearless in his disposition. At the storming of Fort Sackyille 
in 1779 he exhibited much bravery. Soon after the year 
1800 he removed to the present St. Clair county, and settled 
north of Belleville. During the latter years of his life he 
was a zealous member of the Baptist church. In the organ- 
ization and government of the church he took an active part. 
IIe was honest in his views, aud while vigorously observing 
his own duties, wus rigid and exact in expecting the same 


| 


from others. A difference of opinion he would not tolerate. 
He was a member of the Richland Baptist church in St. 
Clair county, and in 1809 took offence at some views ex- 
pressed ina sermon by James Lemen on slavery, of which 
Lemen was a strong opponent. Rutherford brought the 
matter before the church authorities, and the result was a 
division not only of the Richland church, but of the Baptist 
association, which was continued for many years. 

Shadrach Bond was born and raised near Baltimore, 
Maryland. He lived on his farm in the American Bottom 
for mauy years till his death at an advaneed age. Ile was 
the uncle of Shadrach Bond, the first governor of the State 
of Illinois. He was several times elected to the legislature 
of both the Indiana and northwestern territories. He was a 
representative in the territorial legislature which convened 
at Cincinnati in September, 1790. For several years he was 
one of the judges of the St. Clair county common pleas court. 
In these public positions he discharged his duties in a con- 
scientious manner, and was held in high estimation hy the 
people. His education was limited, but he possessed a strong 
mind and an excellent heart. He was not ambitions for 
wealth. In his younger diays, as was the case with most of 
the early picneers, he spent a considerable part of bis time 
in hunting, aud was considered an excellent woodsman. Ile 
was one of that class of men who improve with age, and the 
longer he lived and the better he became known, the more 
his character wes esteemed. 

All the members of this band of pioneers left descendants 
who have since been identified with the State of IMnvis, and 
of whom some have reached positions of influence and dis- 
tinction. The families of Bond, Garretson, Moore, and Kidd, 
are al] represented by seme member living either in Monroe, 
or an adjoining county, and the land on which Moore settled 
at the Bellefontaine has never left the family, and is now 
owned by heirs of the original pioneer, 

Soon after these hardy adventurers from Maryland and 
Virginia had prepared the way, a New England man fol- 
lowed. This was Captain Nathaniel Tull, born in Massa- 
chusetts. Tle was one of the first to make his way overland 
from the Ohio river to Kaskaskia, and his track was the one 
usnally taken by subsequent bands of immigrants. Tle set- 
tled under the bluff below Chalfin Bridge, and became a 
prominent citizen of the new community. is store, and 
the post-oflice there established, were in all probability, the 
first in the county. He served as magistrate and county 
judge. With all his good qualities he was 1 man of eccen- 
irie notions, and asked to be buried in an upright position, 
standing as in life, overlooking from his grove in the bluff 
above his house, the fertile expanse of the American Bottom, 

Another of the early pioneers, William Biggs, beeame the 
first sheriff of St. Clair county, which then included Monroe, 
and filled other important public positions. Ie was born in 
Maryland, served under Colonel Clark in the war of the 
Revolation, and coming to Illinois settled at the Bellefon- 
taine. Ile was taken prisoner by the Indians, who killed 
his companion, Valhs, in 1788, and effected his eseape by 
paying a ransom. Te was accompanied to Illinois by his 
two brothers. George Biggs settled southwest of Waterloo 
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where he received a grant of land ineluded in elaim 777. 
The Huff and Moredock family came in the year 1786, and 
first settled near the Bellefontaine, but afterward removed 
to the American Bottom. The murder of Mrs. Hut! by the 
Indians, on the route to Illinois, instilled sueh deadly hatred 
of the savage race into the breast of her son, John Moredock, 
that be never lost an opportunity of avenging his wrongs. 
Pigeott’s fort, or the fort of the “grand rnisseau,” as it was 
called by the French in the American Bottom, not far from 
the blutt, west of Columbia, was established about the year 
1783. James Piggott wasa native of Conneeticut, and early 
in the war of the Revolution engaged in the privateering 
He removed to Pennsylvania, and commanded a 
company of Pennsylvania troops at Brandywine, Saratoga, 
and other battles. His health beeoming impaired by severe 
marches and hard serviee, he was obliged to resign his cap- 
tainey, and with his family followed Colonel George Rogers 
Clark to the west, and was placed in command of Fort Jetter- 
son which had been established five miles below the mouth 
of the Ohio, and on which the Indians made a desperate 


service. 


assault. In 1790 there were seventeen families, and forty- 
six inhabitants, at Piggott’s fort. They addressed a petition 
to Governor =. Clair, praying for grants of land to the set- 
tlers, It was likely on this petition that Congress, in 1791, 
passed the act granting to every settler on the public Iands 
in Ilinois four hundred acres, and to each enrolled militia- 
man one hundred aeres, Governor St Clair, under whom 
Piggott had served in the war of the Revolution, appointed 
In 
1795 he established the first ferry across the Mississippi at 
St. Louis. 
known as Wiggins’ ferry. 
Trudeau, lientenant governor of the province of Upper 
Ve died at this ferry, oppo-ite St. Louis, in 1700. 

The New Desivn settlement was founded about the year 
1786. James emen, a native of Berkeley county, Virgi- 
nia, settled here that year. Ie beeame the head of a nu- 
merous and influential family whieh has been held in re- 
epect in lilincis for now nearly a century. The dwelling 
which he eonstructed is still standing. It was the first brick 
honse in the eounty, and is now one of the olde-t in the state. 
The New Design settlement, toward the close uf the last 
eentury, was the most flourishing of all the American colo- 
nies in THinois. In 1785 it received a large aee ssion in the 
Griffin, Gibbons, Enoehs, Chance, Musick and Going tami- 
lies. Four years later astill more numerous colony arrived. 
It was composed of no less than one hundred and fifty-four 
persons, and was made of immigrants from Hardy eounty, 
Virginia on the south branch of the Potomac. and included 
the Carr, Stookey, Myeman, Shook, Mitchell, Kinkead, 
Clark, Badgeley, Teter and Miller families. The first season 
in Illinois was sad and disheartening. The summer was 
wet, the journey from the Ohio to Kaskaskia was aecom- 
plished in mand aud water, and though the settlers extended 
an open-handed weleome and hospitality, disease desolated 
nearly every honsehold, and swept away one-half of the new 
arrivals. In New Design the earliest chureb (IPretestant 
organization in Hlinois was formed. 


him the presiding judge of the St. Clair county court. 


This has been eontinned ever sinee, and is now 
The license was issued by Zenon 


Louisiana. 


The Whitesides, the family of noted Indian fighters, eame 
to New Design in 1795, and shortly afterward settled at the 
Bellefontaine and Whiteside’s station. They were from the 
frontiers of North Carolina, and from there had made their 
way into Kentucky. The fort which William Whiteside 
erected southeast of Columbia was a noted military post in 
the Indian wars. John Whiteside lived for many years at 
Bellefontaine, and died there. Joseph Kinney settled at 
New Design in 1793, and shortly afterward built one of the 
first mills in [hnois on Rock House ereek. One of his songs, 
Wilham Ninney, became licutenant-governor of the state, 
and another, Andrew Kinney, where Monroe city now stands, 
built a water-mill from which, early in the present century, 
flour was shipped to the St. Louis, New Orleans, and even 
more distant markets. 

3y the act of Congress of 1791, a grant of fonr hundred 
aeres of land was made to all who had cultivated or im- 
proved land in Illinois, except in villages, prior to the year 
1788. Under this aet the publie records show that forty- 
five improvement grants were made to .Americans. The 
heads of American families were ~cventy-five in number, and 
all the Americans who were eapuble of bearing arms as 


militia men on or before the year 179] were only sixty-five. 
Under the law which granted four hundred acres to each 
head of a family in 1788, two hundred and forty-four dona- 
tions were made. Irom this it is estimated, supposing each 
family to have averaged five members, that the whole popu- 
lation of Illinois in the year 1788 was twelye hundred and 
twenty. 

Where the read from the Bellefontaine to Cahokia de- 
scended the blutf-ettlements were made hy the Ogles and 
Biggs in the year 1706. The Ogle family browzht a con- 
siderable tract of land under cultivation in the bottom ad- 
joining the bluff. The same year tamilics of the name of 
Short, Grithn, Gibbons, Roberts and Valentine settled be- 
tween Bellefontaine and the blutfin the present Blut? pre- 
cinet. 
tirely. 


After a few years this settlement was abandoned en- 
A large grave-vard showed that the inhabitants of 
this neighborhood must have been at one time quite numer- 
ous. The first settlement northeast of Whiteside’s station, 
in the present limits of St. Clair connty. was made by 
William Seott, a native of Botetourt county. Virginia, who 
seleeted a location on Tarkey Mill, near Belleville, in De- 
cember, 1797. The Murdick tamily settled in the Ameriean 
3ottom in 1796, and John Murdick grew up to be the wag 
of the day. William Blair the 
year. George lived for a time on the Mberman 


George and came 
same 
place, north of Waterloo, and on a ranch west of his 
In fsnz 
he removed to the site of the present city of Belleville, and 
the public buildings were located on part of his farm at the 
time the county seat was removed to that place from Caho- 
kia, James McIoberts, in 1797, settled north of the present 
Marysville. 


residence erected a distillery in early times. 


We lived here many years, and was honored 
One of bis sons became United States scna- 
tor. Dr. Caldwell Cairnes, at the beginning of the century, 

settled north of the present town of Harrisonville. For 
| years he practiced his profession in the Amerigau Bottom. 


and respeeted. 
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He was a member of the convention which framed the | with Daniel P. Cook laid out the town. He purcbased a 


ginal constitution of the state, aud was one of the judges of 
the St. Clair county court. 

Among the new settlers who reached the county in 1804 
are the Ford and Forguer family. The eldest of the chil- 
dren was George Forguer. His half-brother was Thomas 
Ford, who became governor of the state. The father of 
George Forguer served as an officer in the revolutionary 
war, and took part in Arnold’s disastrous campaign in 
Canada He was subsequently appointed collector of reve- 
nue of Bucks county, Penasylvania, and while in the 
possession of a large amount of the public money, was 
robbed by Tories. ‘The restoration of this amount entailed 
the loss of his private fortune, and he removed to the 
western borders of Penusylvania, there to begin life anew. 
He settled near what was known as the Red Stone Old Fort, 
afterward called Brownsville, and was killed there by the 
falling in of a coal bank, Some two or three years afterward, 
his widow married Robert Ford, who m 1802 was killed, as 
it was supposed, by robbers in the mountains. This left her 
with a large family and scanty means of support. The 
Spanish government west of the Mississippi was liberal in 
its offers of land to actual settlers, and with the object of 
taking advantage of this she embarked from Red Stoue Old 
Fort for St. Louis, ia the Spanish country, in the year 1804. 
She reached St. Louis only to find that the country west of 
the Mississippi had been ceded to the United States, and she 
could obtain no land except by purchase. She remained in 
St. Louis some time, aud then she and some of her children 
were taken sick. After their recovery, in the fall of the 
year 1804, the family came to the east side of the river, 
finding a home about three miles south of the present town 
of Waterloo. Tte next year, 1809, the family moved nearer 
the bluff, not far from the residence of James MeRoberts. 
Here George Forguer and Thomas Ford attended the school 
kept by Edward Humphrey in the neighborhood of Chaltin 
Bridge. Samuel McRoberts also attended this school, so 
that Mr. Humphrey, in his primitive school-house in the 
bottom, had under his tuition at one time a future attorney- 
general of the state, a United States senator, and a governor 
of [llinois, Mrs. Forguer was a woman of much talent and 
ability, and she bent all her energies toward the educatioa 
of her children. She observed system and economy iu her 
family, and used every endeavor to get along. She herself 
taught school for a time near the McRoberts residence. She 
afterward moved to a place under the blutf Those yet liv- 
ing who remember Thomas Ford at that period, when he 
was about fourteen years old, speak of him asa boy of un- 
usually polite manners and pleasing address. Mrs. Ford 
bestowed much care on the rearing of her children, and en- 
deavored to instill into them sound moral principles. For- 
guer, being the oldest of the children, was obliged to work 
out, and help gain a support for the family, He begau this 
when he was nine years old. Altogether he attended school 
not much more than a year. He learned the trade of a car- 
penter in St. Louis, and worked at it for several years in 
that city. He came back to Monroe county, and purchased 
the tract of land on which Waterloo is built, and in company 


| State Senate. 


stock of goods and opened a store at this point. He also 
projected the town of Bridgewater on the Mississippi, a mile 
above Harrisonville. His mercantile operations proved a 
failure, and he began the study of law. His education was 
defective, but he possessed a naturally strong and vigorous 
intellect, which supplied many deficiencies in the way of 
intellectual training. He had a good voice, and the debat- 
ing societies of the county furnished him the training for an 
accomplished and pleasing oratur. He was elected a repre- 
sentative from Monroe county in the State Legislature in 
1826, and at the end of the session was appointed Secretary 
of State. He was afterward elected Attorney-General. He 
removed to Sangamon county, which he represented in the 
He was also register of the land office at 
Springfield. He died of a pulmonary disease, at Cincin- 
nati, in the year 1837, at the age of forty-three. Although 
he began the world poor, and fur some years was embarrassed 
with the debts he incurred in his unsuccessful mereantile 
operations in this county, he afterward accumulated con- 
siderable wealth. 

Thomas Ford had better opportunities for acquiring an 
education. He was studious in his youth, aud at school 
ardently atta hed to the science of mathematics. He 
awakened the interest of Daniel P. Cook, who made ar- 
rangemeuts for him to study law, and sent him to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, to improve his education. The misfortunes 
of his brother Ferguer obliged him to return home, and 
while reading law he taught school, at intervals, at Water- 
loo, tu gain the means of a support. He began practice in 
1825; in 1829 was appointed prosecuting attorney; in 1835 
was elected circuit judge ; in 1840 an associate justice of the 
supreme court ; and in 1842 goveruor of the state. He died 
at Peoria in 1849, whicli place he made his home atter the 
close of his term as governor. 


INDIAN 


In the Indian hostilities from 1786 to 1795 the inhabit- 
ants of the present Mouroe county suffered greatly. The 
pioneer settlers realized their exposed condition, aud as soon 
as they reached the county erected forts for their protection. 
One of these block houses was at Bellefontaine. Another 
was in the American Bottom near the residence of Shadrach 
Boud. Another was built by Daniel and James Flannary 
on the main road from Kaskaskia to Cahokia. This was 
about three miles southeast of the present town of Columbia, 
and was afterward widely known as Whiteside’s station. A 
fourth was erected by James Piggot at the foot of the bluff, 
a mile and a half west of Columbia, where a small creek, 
called by the French the Grand Ruisseau, emerges from the 
bluff. This was also a celebrated place in early times, and 
was known as Piggot’s fort. A fifth block house was built 
by Nathaniel Hull at his residence at the foot of the bluff 
just below the present Chalfin bridge, Brashear’s station 
stood near the present town of Harrisonville, and Golden’s 
block house not far from where Monroe city is now built. 
Sometimes these forts, or stations, consisted of a single block 
house, the second story projecting over the first, with holes 
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in the floor through which to shoot at Indians attemptiog w | 


enter the lower story. The lower story was provided with 
port holes, and with strong puncheon doors, three or four 
inches thick, stoutly barred. Another and better style of 
pioneer fortification was made by bnilding a large, strong 
block house on each of the foor corners of a square lot of 
ground. Large timbers, placed deep in the ground and 
extending twelve or fifteen feet above the surface, filled in 
the interval between the buildings. Within these stockades 
cabins were built, and if a spring was not to be found a well 
was dug. When danger was suspected horses were kept 
inside during the night. There were usually two strong 
gates. In the liue of the stockade, near the top, port holes 
were cut here and there, and platforms were constructed 
inside on which to stand and shoot. The timber was care- 
fully cleared away in the vicinity so that no place of ambush 
might be afforded the enemy. Sometimes sentinels were 
kept on wateh during the night. In the morning the 
inmates emerged from the fort with great caution, for the 
lodians at that hour often lurked in the neighborhood. In 
these stations the inhabitants found refuge in times of 
anticipated danger, and from them issued the expeditions 
that set out from time to time to punish the Indians for some 
atrocity. 

In the year 1786 while Mr. Hutf, who had married the 
widuw Moredock, was coming to Illinois from Western 
Pennsylvania with the Moredock family, the party was 
attacked by the Indians on the Mississippi near Grand 
Tower, and Mrs. Huff, one of her sons, and some others were 
killed. ‘The rest mauaged to escap2 in the boat. The body 
of Mrs, FEat? was mangled in a shocking mauner befure the 
eyes of her husband and family. One of her sons, John 
Moredock, swore vengeance against the Indian race, and was 
afterward one of the foremost leaders in inflicting punish- 
ment on the savages A few years afterward Mr. Huff, 
himself, was killed by the Indians on the road between 
Prairie du Rocher and Kaskaskia. Many years afterward 
his watch and some other articles were found on the spot 
where he had been killed. 

Before this, in the year 1783, James Flannary had been 
killed, but the settlers were not mueh apprehensive 
of danger till a general war commenced in 1786. That 
year James Andrews, who lived two miles north of where 
Waterloo now stands, was attacked by the Indians, he and 
his wife massacred, and his child taken captive. Andrews 
was an adventurous young Virginian, who had come to 
Iinois with the American immigration, and had settled at 
Bellefontaine in I782. Shortly afterward he married the 
daughter of Captain Joseph Ogle, and settled at the head 
of Andrews’ run at a spot now ineluded in elaim 507, 
survey 721. The window of his cabin was a square hole 
cat into the side of the building, which could be securely 
closed in times of danger. Andrews had negleeted to close 
this opening on retiring for the night, and just before dawn 
while reposing peacefully by the side of his wife and child 
there came the sharp, clear report of an Indian’s rifle. and 
a bullet penetrated his body. He instantly leaped from the 
bed, and sprang out through the opposite door, believing 


that the savages would be satished with plundering the 
house, and would not injure his wife and child. After ran- 
sacking the house, and loading themselves with such articles 
as they could carry, they prepared to depart, taking Mrs. 
Andrews with them, when the little girl. at that time three 
years old, who had before remained perfectly quiet and un- 
observed, called out, “Don’t take my mamma.” Upon 
hearing the ery, they returned and seized the child, and 
earried her with them After traveling about a quarter of 
a mile Mrs. Aadrews, who was iu a delicate state of health, 
expecting soon to heeome the mother of another child, 
became unable to proceed farther, when her inhuman cap- 
tors took the unhappy woman behind a tree and murdered 
her, leaving the body op the scene of the outrage. The 
body of poor Andrews was discovered some days later, far 
down the creek, where in weakness and delirium he had 
sunk down and died. Captain Ogle, the father of Mrs. 
Andrews, went to St. Louis, then a French trading port, 
and offered a liberal reward for the recovery of the child 
through the French traders and trappers. The little girl 
had been zarried by the Indians as far north as Prairie du 
Chien, but after a short captivity she was brought back to 
St. Louis by tbe French trappers. She was raised in the 
family of James Lemen, at New Design. Her name was 
Drusilla, and on arriving at womanhood she became the wife 
of Henry Mace. Soon after her marriage she and her hus- 
band settled on the Andrews’ tract, but a short distance 
from where the old house had stood, On one occasion, while 
sitting with her infant in her arms, an aged Pottawatamie 
Indian entered the honse, and addressed her in broken Kng- 
lish; “ Honse no here long time ago,” and then taking her 
by the arm led her to where her father’s house had stood, 
and said, * Long time ago you papoose, heep Indian eame 
and kill you mother.” Mrs Mace was much agitated. The 
Indian, withoat doubt, was one of the band that massacred 
her father and mother, She became the mother of a large 
family of children. 

On the 0th of December, 1788, while Benjamin Ogle 
and James Garretson were hauling hay from the bottom, 
they were fired upon by two Indians, A ball lodged in 
Ogle’s shoulder and remaiued there. Garretson escaped in 
the woods. While engaged in stacking this same hay Samuel 
Garretson and a man named Reddick were killed and 
scalped. On account of his wound Mr Ogle was granted a 
pension by the government. On the 28th of March, 1788, 
William Biggs, who then resided at DBellefontaine, in com- 
pany with Johu Vallis, set out for Cahokia, to sell some 
beaver fur. When within six miles of Piggot’s fort they 
heard the report of two guns which they thought had been 
fired by hunters. Soon afterward sixteen Indians made 
their appearanee and presented their guns in readiness to 
fire. Biggs and Vallis whipped their horses and attempted 
to escape. The bullets of the Indians killed Biggs’ horse 
and pierced his overcoat with four holes, though his person 
escaped injury. With his furs and saddle he fell from his 
horse, and after running some distance, was made prisoner, 
Vallis was shot in the thigh, but clung to his horse, which 
carried him to the fort. He died six weeks afterward from 
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his wouud. As soou as Vallis reached the fort a swivel gun 
was fired to alarm the neighborhood. When the Indians 
heard this gun they ran with Biggs for six miles. They 
were without horses, but traveled forty miles the first day. 
One of the Indians attempted to kill Biggs, but this his 
comrades would not permit, and killed the Indian himself. 
The Indians were Kickapoos, and traveled with Biggs to 
their town on the Wabash. After some time he effveted his 
release by agreeing to pay a Spaniard, named Bazedone, 
two hundred and sixty dollars rausom money, and thirty- 
seyen more for necessaries to enable him to make his journey 
home. He reached Kaskaskia by way of the Wabash, 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and from there eame to Belle- 
fontaine. Ile was a large and fine-looking mau, and was 
greatly admired by the Indian maidens, who were his warm 
friends during his eaptivity. Ife wrote and published a 
narrative of his adventures in 1826, 

During the years 1789 and 1790 the Tudians grew more 
bold and troublesome, and numerous murders were com- 
mitted. No family or individual was safe, night or day, 
from their attacks. It is estimated that in these two years 
one-tenth of the inhabitants of the county were massacred. 
The Kiekapoos were mostly the aggressors. They were 
better armed and more vigorous than the other Indian 
tribes, and prosecuted their war against the Americans with 
great ferveity. The French settlers of Illinois almost en- 
tirely esenped. The enmity of the savages was directed 
altogether ayainst the American population. In the Amer- 
tean Bottom, not far from where Fountain creek flows from 
the bluff, three boys were attacked by six Indians in 1789. 
One, David Waddle, was struck with a tomahawk in three 
places and sealped, but still made his eseape and recovered 
from his wounds. Tlis companions ran to the neighboring 
fort and were uninjured. James Turner and John Ferrel 
were killed the same year. James Dempsey was xealped 
and left for dead, but recovered. In the winter of 1789-00, 
a party of Osage Indians crossed the Mississippi and stole 
some horses from the settlers in the Aimeriean Bottom. uA 
party was hastily organized to pursue them toward the river, 
James Worley, being in advance of the others, was turned 
upou, and killed and sealped by the Indians, before his 
companions could come to his rescue. It is said that the 
Indians cut off the head of Worley, and threw it toward the 
whites as they advaneed. It was seldom that the Osages, 
who lived west of the Mississippi, erossed the river to commit 
depredations in I}linois. 

A Baptist preacher from Kentucky, James Smith, while 
journeying to the village of St. Phillips, in company with a 
Frenchman and a Mrs. Huff, on the 19th of May, 1790, the 
party was fired on by a band of Niekapoo [udians who were 
concealed in a thicket near Bellefontaine. The horses of 
the preacher and Frenchman were shot, and the woman was 
wounded. Mrs. Huff was at once killed on falling into the 
hands of the Indians; the Frenchman made his eseape, and 
Smith was taken prisoner. Ilis saddle bags were found the 
next day in a thicket where he had thrown them at the time 
of the attack. He was a large, heavy man, and the Indians 
loaded him with a pack of plunder they had secured from 


the settlements, and set out toward their town on the Wa- 
bash. Ilis march through the prairies, with a heavy load, 
and under a hot sun, was excessively fatiguing Some of 
the Indians proposed to kill him, and pointed their guns at 
his breast. Having observed him praying and singing 
hymns, they coneluded that he was a good medicine man, 
and held intereourse with the Great Spirit, and must not 
therefore be killed. Through the ageney of the French 
traders at Vincennes, he was released, the people of the New 
Design settlement paying one hundred and seventy dollars 
Ile came back to Illinois, obtained his 
saddle bags which contained valuable papers relating to the 
titles of land belonging to his friends, and then returned to 
Kentueky. 

In May, 1791, John Dempsey, who two years before had 
been scalped by the Indians and left for dead, was agaiu 
attacked, and this time succeeded also in effecting his escape. 
A party of eight men hastened in pursuit of the Indians, 
who were double the number of the whites. Captain Na- 
thaniel Hull ted the party, of whom the other members 
were James Lemen, Joseph Ogle, Benjamin Ogle, Josiah 
Ryan, William Bryson, John Porter and Daniel Raper. 
The Indians were overtaken and a hot battle fought in the 
timber at the Big Spring, about five miles north of the 
present town of Waterloo, aud a short distance east of the 
St. Lonis road. The fight was kept up from tree to tree, the 
Indians endeavoring to escape and the whites pursuing. 
Five of the Indians were killed, and not oue of the whites 


for his rausom. 


was Injured. 

In the year 1793 a band of ickapoo Indians stole some 
horses from the Ameriean bottom near Eagle Clifts, and an 
William 
Whiteside was captain, and he was accompanied by Samuel 
Judy, John Whiteside, Samuel Whiteside, William Harring- 
ton, William L. Whiteside, John Porter, and John Dempsey. 
They tollowed the Indian trail, passing near the site of the 
present city of Belleville, towards the Indian camp on Shoal 
ereck. One of the party generally went before on the trail 
to prevent the others from rushing int» an ambuseade, It 
was considered better that one should be killed than all the 
party. They eame up with the Indians on Shoal creek, and 
found three of the horses grazing in the pratrie. These 
horses were scetred, and then arrangements were made to 
attack the Indian camp. Captain Whiteside divided his 
These parties 


expedition was organized to pursue the Jndians. 


foree into two parties of four men each. 
attacked the eamp from opposite sides at the same time, the 
firing of the captain’s gun being the sigual for the commence- 
ment of the battle. One Indian, the sou of the chief, was 
killed, and several wounded. The Indians ran off, leaving 
their guns and everything else behind. The old chief, Pecon 
by name, surrendered, and gave up his gun t» Whiteside. 
He supposed from the bold attack that the whites were 
numerous, but when he found their entire number consisted 
of only eight men, he called in a loud voice for his meu to 
return, and at the same time attempted to wrench his gun 
from Whiteside’s hands. Whiteside was a large man of ex- 
traordinary strength and easily retained the gun. While 
the struggle was going on the whites were afraid to shoot at 
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the Indian lest they might kill their captain. Whiteside 
would not permit his men to injure an unarmed foe, and the 
chief was suffered to eseape. Captain Whiteside was famous 
for his prudence, as well as his courage, and with the horses 
they had caught, started back, and neither ate nor slept ull 


they reached Whiteside’s station. Tis wisdom was verilied, 
for the very night of his arrival at the station Pecon and 


seventy warriors, in. pursuit, camped near Cahokia. The 
next year, 1794, Peeon and his band shot Thomas Whiteside 
near the station, and tomahawked a son of Captain White- 
side.who had wandered some distance from the fort to play. 

Captain Whiteside, however, had his revenge next year. 
A Frenchman of Cahokia informed him that a considerable 
pumber of Indians had camped under the bluff iu St. Clair 
county, near where the road tron Belleville to St. Louis now 
pas‘es. Captain Whiteside gathered a company of fourteen, 
among which were Sanucl Whiteside, William L. White- 
side. Johnson J. Whiteside, Samuel Judy, and [saae Haoches, 
and attacked the camp just before the break of day, killing 
all the Indians except one who ran off, and was killed, it is 
said, by the other Indians fur his cowardice. Por many 
years afterward the hones of these Indians could be scen 
whitening the ground. Jn this battle Captain Whiteside 
was wounded, and he supposed mortally. Ie fell to the 
ground, but still continued to exhort his men to stand their 
ground and never permit an Indian to toueh his body when 
he was dead, as he supposed he would he ina short time. 
[lis son, Vel, was also wounded ip bis arm so that he could 
not use his gun. [fe examined his father’s wound, and 
found that the ball had not passed through the body, but 
The hul- 


Every pioneer tn those 


had struck a rib and glanced off toward the -pine. 
let eould be felt uuder the skin. 
days was a surgeon, and with his butcher-knife he cat it out, 
remarking, ‘ Father. you are not dead yet.’ The old man 
jumped to his tcet, and continued his fight with the Indians. 
On their return to Whiteside’s station the party halted in 
Cahokia, at the house ol Mrs. Rains, to eare for the wounded 
This lady had two beautiful aud intelligent daughters, and 
this accidental mecting tinally led to their marriage to Ucl 
and William Th. Whiteside. 

The most serious and dreadful tragedy that ever occurred 


in the county, or, indeed, in the State, wa. the murder of 


the wife and four children of Rubert MeMahan.in January, 
Me- 
Mahan was a native of Virginia, from which he emigrated 


1795, three miles southeast of the New Design station. 


to Kentucky where, at Crab Orchard, he married Margaret 
Cline. Jn the year 1705 he eame to Illinois, and settled at 
New Design. In 1794 he lived in a honse near the station 
belonging to James Lemen; he had selected a oeation 
in the prairie, and desiring to improve a farm had moved on 
the land which was part of the northeast quarter of seetion 
nineteen, township three south, range nine west. No other 
house was iu sight. 
and family from an attack by the Indians. 
and only a week before the tragedy, had ruu two hundred 
rifle balls. He also kept at the house a blunderbuss loaded 
with six charges of powder and nine halls. “When you 


hear the repurt of my bluuderbuss,” said he tu his friends at 
11 


dle had a rifle, 


Ile made prepirations to defend himself 


S1 


the station, “you may be certain that [am attacked.’ The 
door of bis hause was so constructed that it might be strongly 
barred, and port hules were made in the walls throngh which 
he might shout any one who should attempt to ascend to the 
roof. The wurders took place on the twenty-sixth of Jan- 
uary, 1795. On the morning of that day McMahan went 
out to hunt for his oxen, when he poreeived that his horse, 
which was contined in a pen, appeared to be frightened. He 
east his eye over the prairic in every direction, but saw no 
euemy. A lone hickory tree, one hundred and fifty yards 
trom the house, had been hlown down the previous fall while 
in full leaf, and thus furnished a convenicat hiding place tor 
an attacking party. Unfortunately he did not think that a 
deadly enemy might be hid behind this convenient covert. 
He entered his honse but had not been ind sors more than 
two or three minutes, when four Indians, frighttully painted 
black and red, entercd the house, two by two, saying “ Bon 
jour? Bon jour!” (good day! gio day! asalutation which 
they had evidently learned from their interc mrse with the 
Frenel. 
them attempted to take down MceMahan's rifle from the 


They stood motionless a few seconds, when one of 


hooks, and MeMahan took down his blanderbas-; but his 
wile took hold of it and beyged him uot to resist as -he 
hoped their lives might be spared if they submitted peace- 
ably, but otherwise they would be killed. The Tudians then 
seized the hlunderbuss, and wrenehed it from iis hands. 
Mrs. MeMahan 
half way around the house, when she was slist in the left 
MeMahan was then pulled back into 
the house, thrown ou the fluor, and his hands pinioned close 
Sally MeMahan, the oldest 
da uhter, then less than three years old. remained in the house, 


Every one then made for the door. ran 


breast and sentped. 
behind him, with deer sine 4s. 


and saw one of the Fndians knock her brother and two of her 
sisters on the head with the pole of his tomahawk. Tt was 
a light blow, only snilicient to stuu them. This Indian was 
proceeding ti open the cradle where lay a female intant, 
only cue manth old, when Sally ran out af the house, and 


Three of 


The infant likewise was niur- 


once around it, when she was also seized by him. 
the children were scalped. 
dered. 

The Indians took from the house such articles as they 
wanted, packed a part of them tpon McMahan, untying oue 
of his hands sv that he might hold the load ou his back. 
They were in a great hurry to get off Sally McMahan was 
also taken along as a prisoner. They set out for the Indian 
town inthe northeast part of Iinvis. They crossed Prairic 
du Long ereck, not tar fram its mouth, and camped the 
first night on Richland ereck, about half a mile below the 
present town of Belleville, MeMahan meditated an escape, 
but did not make known his intention to his daughter. The 
first night the Indians tied him sccurely, and took away his 
shoes and hat and part of his clothes, so that he had no op- 
portunity. They alsotied on hima belt, partly wrought with 
porenpine quills and small bells, so that if he stirred, the 
hells would rattle and give the alarm. 
was commenced the Indians were kind and friend]y, fixing the 
shoes of Sally MeMahan, and making her as comfortable as 
possible. The second night McMahan quieldy shpped the 


After the journey 
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cords from his limbs and body, and was about to rise, Dal white people to make him a just compensation. A subscrip- 


one of the Indians raised up his head, and looked around, 
but laid down again without noticing him. When the 
Iodian had again gone to sleep, McMahan made his escape, 
without his shoes, hat, and with but little of his clothing. 
He covered some of his clothing over the belt of bells, so 
that they made no noise. He slipped back to the camp, and 
tried to get his shoes, or a pair of moccasins from the Indians, 
but could get neither. He started for the New Design, as 
well as he could judge of the course. He was nearly fam- 
ished. While with the Indians a small pittance of dried 
meat had been his only food. The Indians, themselves, were 
without provisions, and in an almost starving condition. He 
lay out one night, making his bed of leaves under a large 
fallen tree, which was held up from the ground by its 
branches. His feet and elbows were partially frozen, but 
with the daylight he resumed his journey He visited the 
New Design settlement, but near Prairie du Rocher saw 
Samue] Judy. When he reached New Design his condition 
was deplorable. His clothing was torn and tattered, his 
feet bruised and bleeding, and his limbs partially frozen. 

His wife and children lay dead for several days before the 
murder was discovered hy the neighbors. A small dog, 
which had been much admired and petted by McMahan’s 
family, came frequently to the house of James Lemen, whin- 
ing, and running backjvard and forward in an unusual 
manner. No oue took any hint from the actions of the dog, 
though the cause of its distress was plainly enough afterward 
made manifest. Old Mr. Judy was the first to discover the 
dead bodies, and shed tears when he told the sad story of the 
murder. ‘The neighbors went out and buried the dead all in 
one grave, andon the night of the same day funeral services 
were held at the house of James Lemen. At nine or ten 
o'clock, just as the meeting closed McMahan entered the 
house from Prairie du Rocher. The little dog at first did 
not know his master, so changed was he by his hardships and 
sufferings, but the moment he looked into his face he leaped 
into his lap with extravagant demonstrations of joy. The 
whole assembly was profoundly affected, and McMahan burst 
into loud lamentations over the fate of his family. 

After McMahan’s escape the Indians traveled with their 
remaining captive, Sally McMahan, to the home of the 
Putawahs, southwest of Lake Michigan. Here she was 
transferred to an Ottawa Indiau named Sukkonok, who had 
become a chief in the Putawah tribe and whose wife was 
the sister of the three who had heen concerned in tbe 
massacre. By the treaty of Greenville, following Wayne’s 
victory over the Indians in 1795, the Indians engaged to 
bring to the white settlements all the captives in their pos- 
session. In accordance with this agreement Sukkonok, io 
April, 1796, brought Sally McMahan in a canoe, down the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers to Cahokia where she was de- 
livered to the white people. It was during the session of the 
court, and a great many people were present. The Indian 
chief made a speech in which he said that he had no hand in 
the massacre and had paid a considerable sum for the captive, 
and had brought her from a great distance to the white 
settlements. He therefore appealed to the liberality of the 


| clear. 


tion paper was drawn up, and one hundred and sixty-four 
dollars raised, which amount, in goods, was advanced to Suk- 
konok by Mr. Arundel, a merchant of Cahokia. Robert 
MeMahan married a second wife, and raised a large family. 
He lived for some years on Ralls’ ridge, near Red Bud, io 
Randolph county, and was justice of the peace and judge of 
the Randolph county court. He afterward removed to the 
vicinity of Troy, in Ridge prairie, in Madison county, where 
he died in the year 1822 at the age of sixty-three. Sally, 
his daughter, who was born in March, 1785, married David 
Gaskill, in Ridge prairie, Madison county, where the greater 
part of her life was spent. She died in the city of Alton, on 
the twenty-third of January, 1850.* 


EARLY MILLS. 

The first water mill in the county seems to have been 
Judy’s mill, built a short distance east of Whiteside’s 
station by Jacob Judy in 1794. It was of great 
service tu the pioneer settlers. A few years afterward a 
uumber of mills were built in the same neighborhood. Some 
were propelled by water, and some were the old band mills. 
George Valentine was the builder of a mill on astream nearly 
west of Judy’s mill. On Fountain creek, west of Waterloo, an 
Irishman, named Halfpenny, one of the early school teachers 
in INinois, built a water mill about the year 1795. On 
Ryan’s creek, between Monroe City and the hottom, a mill 
was built by Josiah Ryan in the year 1798. All traces of 
this mill, and that on Fountaiu creek, have long since dis- 
appeared. Andrew Kinney was the first builder of a mill 
on the site of Monroe City. It did a prosperous business in 
early days, and made considerable quantities of flour for the 
St. Louis and other markets. Soon after the opening of the 
present century more mills were bui't. Two men named 
Tate and Singleton built a good stone mill on Fountain 
creek, a few miles southwest of Waterloo, in the year 1802. 


DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE, 


The most terrific hurricane that ever swept over the county 
occurred on the fifth of June, 1805 It moved from the 
northwest to the southeast, and crossed the Mississippi about 
a mile below the mouth of the Merrimac, passing through 
the present Moredock precinet. Its track was about three- 
quarters of a mile in width. It prostrated trees, and even 
swept the water out of the river and the Jakes in the Ameri- 
can Bottom. William Blair, who had a boat moored in the 
river, near the place where the storm crossed it, asserted that 
for three-quarters of a mile the water was raised out of the 
river hy the violence of the tempest. Fish from the river 
and lakes were scattered all over the prairie in its course. 
It occurred about one o’clock in the afternoon. The sun 
previously had been shining, and the atmosphere had been 
Col. James A. James, resided with his father nearly 
in its course, and was an eye-witness to the terrible storm. 


* The acconot giveo ia Reyaolds’ Piooeer History of the McMahan massecre 
is, in some instances, incorrect. He states that two daughters were taken 
prisoners, when there was only oae. The facts, as above narrated, agree with 
the statements made hy the daughter, Mrs. Gaskill, to George Churchill, a 
careful and accurate writer of Madisoa county, who prepared aa account of 
the affair ia 1855. 
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The family fled from its track. Dr. Cairnes and his family 
were directly in its course and saw it approaching, and suc- 
ceeded in saving their lives As the Doctor and his family 
were running for safety the storm overtook them. Tis wife 
was behind, and she lay flat on the earth and held toa bush. 
Liails, tree-tops and almost every movable thing were dashed 
around her with great foree, and she was wounded ta the 
head, but uot fatally. The rest of the family eseaped unhurt. 
Dr. Cairnes’ cattle came running home before the hurrieane 
reached the house and barn, bellowing and mueh terrified. 
They all perished. A horse iva lot near the house was 
killed by a fence rail running through him. Every log in 
the house and the last rock in the foundation of the chimney 
were swept away. Everything movable was destroyed and 
torn to pieces. .\ large bull was raised high in the air, and 
after being carried a considerable distance, was dashed to the 
ground with every hone in his careass broken. By the time 
the storm reached the Mississippi blutts, its foree was nearly 
spent, and no injury was done on the hitls. Theclothes and 
all the household furniture of Dr. Cairnes were destroyed, 
and scattered far and near. One of his waisteoats was found 
in the Little prairie, where his father resided, six or eight 
iniles distant. ‘Tops of pine trees from Missouri, which did 
not grow nearer than fifty or sixty miles from the American 
Bottom, could be seen. In the midst of the storm it was 
very dark. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


The early settlers chose the timbered sections of the place 
where they chanced to loeate in preference to the open 
prairie. Many ascribe as a reason for such choice, that 
they believed the prairies were so poor that they would 
not produce timber, and henee were too barren to yield 
crops fur the sustenance of themselves and families. This, 
however, is au error. The true reason for the selection of 
homes in the timber may be thus enumerated: First, the 
pioneers put up their cabins where wood was plentiful for 
building and fuel, and where the timber afforded shelter 
from wintry blasts and the scorehing son of summer ; 
secondly, in the carly days the prairies were covered with a 
dense growth of grass, and during the greater portion of the 
year the surface was covered with water, thus preventing a 
supply of that article in a wholesome state, which could be 
readily obtained in the timber; thirdly, the prairie sod was 
so strong that they were unable to break it up for cultiva- 
tion, owing to the primitive nature of their agricultural 
implements. 

The first white man to loeate permanently in Perry 
county, of which we have any reliable data, was John Vlack, 
who settled in Four Mile prairie, with his family, in 1799. 
fle built his rude log cabin on the southwest quarter of see- 
tion eleven, in township six, south of range three, in what Is 
now a part of Pinckneyville preeinct. When John Flack 
came to his new home, he found but one white man in the 
county. This man’s name was Cox, and with his family, he 
had taken up his temporary abode on claim No. 1,410, snr- 
vey No. 459—the only survey or claim within the limits of 


the county. The claim was loeated in sections seventeen 
and eighteen, in towuship six, range two, on Beaucoup ereek ; 
and also in Pinekneyville precinct. The abode of Cox, 
prior to his advent to this eounty, or whence he removed, is 
no lonzer known. ‘The old pioneer, John Flack, left a son, 
Johu Flack, whom the later settlers found living in the Four 
Mile prairie. 

B A Brown and family were among the early settlers 
aud neighbors of John Flack. They lived in the Six Mile 
prairie; bat all traces of the family have long since heen 
lost. We find an entry of the west half of the northeast 
quarter of scetion uineteen, in township six south, of range 
three west, in the name of Benjamin Brown, as early as 
Merch 16, 1819. The next to locate permanently in the 
eounty was the Hutehings family. To May, 1816, Joho aad 
William Ilutchings, brothers, with their families, camped 
upon the banks of Beaueoup creek, in what is now Beau- 
eoup precinct. They were on their way from Tennessee to 
Missouri, and had no intention of remaining p2rmaueutly. 
After a few days rest they pushed onward, and on reaching 
Ratelitf's or Sawyer's point, in Washington county, fifteen 
miles distant, they abandoned their journey, and returned to 
their old former camping plaee, where they had found game 
and honey in abundanee, and where the productive appear- 
ance of the surrounding country had favorahly impressed 
them during their transient sojourn, John Tutchings’ 
family consisted of a wife, four chtldren, and three slaves, 
Landon Parks and Agis, his wite, and a colored woman 
named Dinah. William [Lutchings’ family was eomposed of 
a wite, six children, and a young woman named Delilah 
Jones, who afterward beeame the wife of John R. }luteh- 
ings, his eldest son. This party of emigrants had made the 
journey in old-fashioned wagons, drawn by horses, aud com- 
prised eighteen persons in all. The Tutchings were natives 
of North Carolina, where they married. John Iutchings 
built his tirst cabin on the northwest quarter of section nine- 
teen, in township four south, of range two, which he entered 
July 25,1817. He subsequently built a two story frame 
house near his cabin. ‘This was known for many years as 
the “ Travelers’ Inn.’ William Tlutehings built his first 
house in the south edge of the prairie, which took his name. 
Here he resided until 1819, on what is now known as the 
Watson place, and died in 1826. The Ilutchings family 
were prominent and useful citizens, and the cldest son of 
William, John 1. I[utehings, was one of the earliest 
teachers and Baptist miuisters. Tie was also one of the 
commissioners chosen to select the site of Pinckneyville, and 
held many of the county othees, among the number that of 
judge. Wesley W. Wutchings, born at the pioneer home, on 
the 4th of October, 1822, is the only survivor of William 
Hutchings’ family, and now resides in the Three Mile prat- 
rie, Washington county, this state. 
of Hiram Rice, and daughter of John Hu‘ehings, is the only 


Mrs. Mary Rice, widow 


survivor of the eighteen pinneers, and wa but five years old 
when brought to the territury by her father in May, 1816. 
The nearest trading points at the time of the scttlement by 
the Hutehings, were Kaskaskia and St. Louis, and the only 
articles of trade were deerskins, honey and beeswax, which 
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were exchanged for such necessaries aswere required. Jobn 
Huggins, who was an early settler of Cutler, came to Hlinois 
in 1802. ke yet lives in section twenty-one, and is a native 
of South Carolina. 

The first to seek a home within the limits of what is now 
Du Quoin precinet, was Jarrold Jackson, who exacted a toll 
from tiavelers for crossing a bridge over Little Muddy, in 
1803, on the road leading from Shawneetown to Kaskaskia. 
Thomas Taylor, a native of South Carolina, came into this 
preeinct ‘n 1812, from Jackson county, to which place he 
had emigrated in 1805. Lewis Wells, alsoa native of South 
Caroliva, an old neighbor of Taylor, and one of the early 
county comiissioners, moved to Jackson county in 1804; 
and fiom there came with Taylor, to what is now Perry 
county, in 1812. Mr. Wells resided in Du Quoin precinct 
until 1846, the yedr of his death. He had reached the ripe 
age of ninety-six years. John Campbell, who, at his death, 
left his children, John, Washington, Isaac, Alexander and 
Charles living in the precinct, came from Tennessee wn, Jes 2, 
and settled in the neighborhood of Wells and Taylor. In 
1815, Tamarca preeinet received its first permanent resident 
in the person of the parents of Edward T. Rees. They 
settled near a water course, now known as Rees’ creck. 
Edward T. Rees has been honored with the responsible 
position of County Judge, by his fellow citizens. 

Du Quoin precinct received within its borders as perma- 
nent citizens, in 1816, Hiram Root and Ephraim Skinner 
aud their fumities. They were natives of New York. Mr. 
Skinner lived but four years after their arrival. 

Simon Williard and family settled in the southwest in 1817. 
He located on section two, township six south, range four; 
and when the land came into market, he entered it January 
19, 1819. There were 504.60 acres in the tract. His 
neighbor, James Craine, improved and made his home 
on the nerthcast quarter of section thirteen, township 
six, range four. Mr. Craine entered this tract in the 
land office ia Kaskaskia, May 14, 1818. Benjamin Brown 
was also a neighbor in 1817, His home was on the west 
half of the southeast quarter of section eleven of the same 
township. Richard Green, Robert Crow and Robert Jobn- 
son with their fauilies, were living in the neighborhood. 
William H. Threlkel, Jacob Short and John Stuart were 
also residents of thissection, and their names arc intimately 
interwoven in the earlier civil history of the county as 
men of unqucstioncd honesty and ability. They were 
natives of New York, Tennessee, and Kentucky. Stephen 
Kelly was also a pioncer of this neighborhood. The Pyle 
family, whose names appear prominently in the civil] history 
of the county, in pioneer days, and many of whose descend- 
ants are now respected citizens of the county, came to what 
is now Du Quoin precinct, from Tennessee, in 1$19. There 
were three brothers, John, William and Abner, all men with 
families of well-grown children. Grand Cote received its 
first settler in 1819. Thomas Swanwick, a native of 
Chester, England, eutcred the northwest quarter, and the 
east half of the southwest quarter of section eleven in town- 
ship four south of r nge four, on the thirteenth day of 
February, 1818. The land entered by this old pioneer is 


now oceupied by his son, Joel J. Swanwick, now past the 
meridian of life. James McMurdo came with Mr. Swan- 
wick, and now resides in Randolph county. The next ac- 
cession to the settlement of Grand Cote, was William P. 
Eliott, who came from Georgia in 1820. He located on 
the twentieth section, built his cabin, and in the spring of 
1821, brought his family to his new home. He was an en- 
terprising citizen, and was the first tu operate a mill in this 
section of the county. He built a tug or band mill as early 
as 1822. The burrs were made from boulders picked up on 
the prairie. 

Yn 1522, Shadrach Lively made an improvement in the 
southwest corner of Holt’s Prairie. Between the years 
1820 and 1830, Du Quoin precinct received a large number 
of settlers, among whom were Robcrt McElvain, Rodney 
Bolin and others. The widow of Rodney Bolin died a few 
years since, being past ninety years of age. In this decade, 
Daniel Dry, the first county treasurer, after the organization 
of the county, arrived in Du Quoin precinet. It is said 
that Mr. Dry, in company with his wife, made the entire 
journey from Pennsylvania, on foot, bringing his entire 
worldly wealth in an old barrel, mounted on two wheels. 
This improvised cart he propelled before him as he trudged 
on his wearisome way in search of a home in the western 
wilds. Hespent the remainder of his days in the county, 
leaving behind him an unsullied reputation, and a large 
number of descendants, who have kept the family name un- 
tarnished. David H. Mead was also a pioneer of the same 
' neighborhood. His name appears prominently in the civil 
history of the county. In the year 1824, Du Quoin re- 
ceived other permanent and enterprising settlers in the per- 
sons of Zachariah Clinton, Green Durrington and Micajah 
Phelps, all with families, who came direct froin their 
homes in Kentucky. Also, Dr. Joseph Brayshaw, an En- 
glishman ; Avery Chapman and Joshua Davis, who settled 
upon what is now the site of Old Du Quoin. Cutler pre- 
cinct was colonized in 1825, by a band of sturdy pioneers, 
who made permanent settlements. They were natives of 
Smith county, Tennessee. Enoch Eaton, who still lives upon 
his old homestead, the northeast quarter of section twenty - 
four, in township five south, range four, was the first of the 
company toarrive with his wife and two children. One of his 
sons, R IJ]. Eaton, is now a resident of Pinckneyville. He 
made the journey with the old-fashioned wagon, drawn by 
| horses. He was soon fullowed by his father, who bronght his 
familyin a cart drawn bya bull. With Eaton, Sr., came 
John Murphy, father of Robert, James, Riehard G., and 
William C., all of whom came with their father and were 
prominent in the early history of the county. Hon. Wil- 
liam K. Murphy, of Pinckneyville isa grandson of this 
pioneer, Richard Green and family of New York; Hugh 
Brown from South Carolina; Matthew Vann of Tennessee; 
Andrew Cooper of South Carolina were among Enoch 
| Eaton’s first and early neighbors. James Brown, also a 
| native of South Carolina, settled near Galum as early as 

1825. The next accession to Grand Cote was Jonathan 

Petit, who came from the ‘Trish settlement’ in Randolph 
| County, in the spring of 1825, He settled op section thirty 
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of township four south, of range four. In the same fall, he 
disposed of his improvement to Absalom Wilson of Wash 
ington County, Virginia. Mr. Wilson did not occupy his 
new house, however, until 1840. George Cherry from the 
Chester District, South Carolina, also came into Grand 
Cote the same year, and settled on section five, where he 
emtinned to reside until his death, which oceurred in 
Mareh, 1857. 

The year 1826 brought so many permanent settlers into 
the territory now comprising the county, that toward the close 
of the year the necessary steps were taken to secure the organi- 
zation of the county. Among the number who took up their 
abode within its limits were: David Deal, a native of Ten- 
nessee. He brought a wife and family of six ohildren, two 
sons and four daughters; two of the latter are now residents 
of Franklin county, this state, the rest being dead. He 
built his humble cabin on section twenty-eight. He subse- 
quently purchased the improvement of David Rees, who had 
maie his appearance about the same time as Mr. Deal, and 
had built his cabin on section twenty-one. 
ing Mr. 


After purchas- 
tees’ improvement, Mr. Deal entered the land. 
Abraham Morgan and family made themselves houses in 
what is now Tamaroa precinct, as early as 1826. They 
lived upon, and were the first occupants of, what ix now 
known as the Samnel Benson place; and there entered the 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
eighteen of township four south, range one west. 
Piyckneyville preeinet received numerous aecessious in 
1826. Among the number were Ephraim Bilderback and 
Charles Garner, who came from Randolph county and 
settled in the southwestern portion of the Four-mile prairie, 
in the spring of that year. Matthew Jones settled on the 
west side of Iolt's Prairie in 1826. John Hazzard and 
John Berry came with Jones and made themselves houses 
in the same prairie. All were natives of Tennessee. Abner 
Flack, a native of South Carolina, took up his abode in the 
Four-mile prairie the same year; and George I*ranklin 


made his house, one-half mile sonth of the present site of 


Piuckneyville at the same time. The year 1827, brought 
with it some of the pioneers, whose names are interwoven 
inseparably with the early political history of the county. 
Chief among the number was Ifumphrey B. Jones. Mr. 
Jones was a native of Kentucky and first came to Jackson 
county, Hlinois, in 1821. There he continued to reside 
until the twenty-first day of April, 1¢27, when he changed 
his residence to the new county of Perry. Ilis first house 
was in Pinckueyville, near the site of the “old spring.” 
Among his surviving children is the wife of Charles I]. Roe, 
the efficient Cireuit Clerk of the county. Mr. Jones held 
many of the official positions in the county, as will be scen 
by a reference to the civil chapter. Ile was a scholarly 
gentleman, an able lawyer and successful] physician. IIe 
died at his home in Pinckneyville, his aged wife following 
but a few years since. Fergus Milligan, another of the 
more prominent carly settlers, first came to the county in 
1827. He was a native of Iredell county, North Carolina, 
and arrived in the spring, first settling the land now known 
as the Harmony place, three miles northwest of Pinckney- 


ville. When he came to the county, his family cons'sted of 
a wife and nine children. Not being satisfied with the 
selection first made, in the full of the game year, he removed 
to Four-mile prairic, and selccted a house on the southwest 
quarter of the suntheast quarter of section eleven, township 


| six south, of range three, and there died some years since. 


Afton Crawford settled in the south end of the Four-mile 
prairie, in 1827, and improved what is now known as the 
“old Bill Murphy” place. Jonathan Petit, from Randolph 
county, improved what is now the county poor farm, as 
early as 1527. 

The population of Tamaroa precinct was largely increased 
in 1828. Nathan G. Curlee, one of the pioneer local 
preachers, found a home on section seventeen of township 
four, range one. The first neighbor of Mr. Curlee was 
Benjamin Hammack, who brought his family, and selected 
a portion of section seventeen, township fonr, range one, as 
his home. Mr. Tfammack was a native of Virginia, but 
came to Perry from Jackson county. His family consisted 
ofa wife and four children. Lewis Hammack, a prominent 
lawyer of Pinckneyville, is a son. Immediately following 
Mr. Hammack came Stephen Brown, who settled on the 
same section. 

Paradise precinct reevived as pioneers in 1828, Edward, 
Minyard and Robert Gilliam, brothers, with their families 
from Bradford county, Tennessee. The prairie in which 
they settled now bears their name. The two first named 
died in the precinct and Robert in Texas. James Jones, a 
brother of William Jones who first came into the township 
in 1827, and bought the claim ofa settler named Alexander 
Clark, arrived trom Tennessee with a wife and family of 
several children in 1828. With James Jones came an old 
Tennessee neighbor, by the name of John M. Haggard, who 
came along to see the eountry. Being well pleased he 
immediately returned to his old home and brought out his 
family—a wife and child. To the little settlement of Grand 
Cote was added in J828, James Nirkpatrick and family of 
South Carolina, who made their home on section nine. 
Among the number of pioneers of 1628, settling in Pinck- 
neyville, were James Steele, who settled in the Four-mile 
prairie; and William Craig who found a home in the 
immediate vicinity. Joshua M Mice, a native of Tennessee 
arrived in 1829, and settled in Hutchings’ prairie, where he 
raised one crop; and changed his home to township four 
the following year. Peyton Brown was also a settler in the 
immediate neighborhood the same year, Among the 
numerous accessions to the county from the years 1829 to 
1888 inclusive, were Reuben Kelly and Isaac McCollum, of 
Paradise; the Blauds of Tamaroa; John White, Robert 1. 
Allen, William M. Adair, Hugh Cooper, Alexander Craig, 
William Rainey, Benjamin Ragland, Solomon Maxwell, 
John MeMillen, John Hughey, Newton Fiankbn inl 
Joel Rushing, all in Grand Cote. The last named, Joel 
Rushing, was a native of Anson County, North Carolina, 
and while a mere hoy was taken to Bedford County, Ten- 
nessee. LHlere he grew to manhood, found a wife in the 
person of Miss Susannah Hale, and came to Perry County 
in December, 1838; and hought one hundred and twenty 
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acres of land from James McMillan’s father. Evau B. 
Rushing, one of the leading lawyers of the Perry county 
bar, is a son of this pioneer. Jeremiah Dennis, Jacob 
Walker, Campbell Stuart, James Meadows and Edmund 
Hodges sought homes in Beaucoup precinct during this 
period. Among the earliest pioneers who attained deserved 
political prominence was Hawkins 8. Osburn, who ably 
represented his people in the General Assembly of the 
state, both iu the House aud Senate. He was a lover of 
fine horses, accumulated a handsome property and died a 
few years ago at a ripe old age. His son, Thomas Osburn, 
now lives upon the old homestead, and is said to be a 
counterpart of his honored father. 

We have thus brietly sketched the early pioneer history 
of the county; and the reader desirous of obtaining a more 
extended history of those named in this chapter, or whose 
names do not appear, will find what they seek in the 
several precinct histories. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF TIIE AMERICAN PIONEERS, 


The early American settlers were principally from the 
Southera States of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Some came from Vennsylyania and Maryland. A New 
England emigrant was rare. Their sense of independence 
was one of the marked traits of their character. By the 
necessities of their situation they were forced into singular 
and different employments. They were compelled to act as 
mechanics, to make their plows, harness and other farming 
implements, to tan their leather, to hunt game, while at the 
signal of dauger they unhitched their horses from the plow, 
and were ready to march to any part of the territory in 
detence of their homes. 

While the majority of settlers were without means, poy- 
erty carried with it no crushing sense of degradation like 
that felt by the very poor of our day. They lived, it is 
true, in a cabin, but it was their own, and had been reared 
by their own hands. Their house, too, while inconvenient 
and far from water-proof, was built iu the prevailing style 
of architecture, and would compare favorably with the 
homes of their neighbors. They were destitute of many of 
the conveniences of life, and of some things that are now 
considered necessaries; but they patiently endured their lot 
and hopefully looked forward to better. They had plenty 
to wear as protection against the weather, and an abundance 
of wholesome food. They sat down to a rude table to eat 
fram tin or pewter dishes; but the meat thereon spread— 
the flesh of the deer or bear; of the wild duck or turkey; 
of the quail or squirrel—was superior to that we eat, and 
had been won by the skill of the head of the house or of 
that of his vigorous sons. The bread they ate was made 
from corn or wheat of their own raising. They walked the 
green carpet of the grand prairie or forest that surrounded 
them, not with the air of a beggar, but with the elastic step 
of a self-respected freeman. 

The settler brought with him the keen axe, which was 
indispensable, and the equally necessary rifle; the first his 
weapon of offence against the forests that skirted the water- 
courses, and near which he made his home; the second that 


| line to the first row of clap-boards. 


of defence from the attacks of his foe, the cunning child of 
the forest and prairie. 

The manner of building was as follows: First, large logs 
were laid in position as sills; on these were placed strong 
sleepers, and on the sleepers were laid the rough-hewed 
puncheons, which were to serve as floors. The logs were 
then built up till the proper height for the eaves was 
reached ; theu on the ends of the building were placed poles, 
longer than the other end-logs, which projected some 
eighteen or more inches over the sides, and were called 
“ butting-pole sleepers ;” on the projecting ends of these 
was placed the “ butting-pole,’’ which served to give the 
These were, as a 
matter of course, split, and as the gables of the cabin were 
built up, were so laid on as to lap a third of their length. 
They were often kept in place by the weight of a heavy 
pole, which was laid across the roof parallel to the ridge- 
pole. The house was then chinked, and daubed with a 
coarse mortar, 

A huge fire-place was built at one end of the house, in 
which fire was kindled for cooking purposes, for the settlers 
were generally without stoves, with which to furnish the 
needed warmth iu winter. The ceiling above was some- 
times covered with the pelts of the raccoon, opossum, and 
of the wolf, to add to the warmth of the dwelling. Some- 
times the soft inner bark of the bass wood was used for the 
same purpose. The cabin was lighted hy means of greased 
paper-windows. A log would be left out along one side, and 
sheets of strong paper, well greased with coon-grecse or 
bear oil, would be carefully tacked in. 

The above description only applies to the very carliest 
times, before the rattle of the saw-mill was heard within our 
borders. 

The furniture comported admirably with the house itself, 
aud henee, if not elegant, was in most perfect taste. The 
tables had four legs, and were rudely made from a puncheon, 
Their seats were stools having three or four legs. The bed- 
stead was in keepiug with the rest, aud was often so 
contrived as to permit it to be drawn up and fastened to the 
wall during the day, thus aifording more room to the 
family, The entire furniture was simple, and was framed 
with no other tools than an axe and auger. Each was his 
own carpenter; and some displayed considerable ingenuity 
in the construction of implements of agriculture, and 
utensils, and furniture for the kitchen and house. Knives 
and forks they sometimes had, and sometimes had not The 
common tahle knife was the pack knife or butcher-knife. 
Horse collars were sometimes made of the plaited husk of 
the maize sewed together. They were easy on the neck of 
the horse, and if tug-traces were used, would last a long 
while. 

The common dress of the American pioneer was very 
similar. Home-made wool hats were usually worn. The 
covering of the feet were, in winter, mostly moccasins made 
of deer skin and shoe-packs of tauned leather. In the 
summer, the greater portion of the young people, male and 
female, and many of the old, went bare-footed. The sub- 
stantial and universal wear was the blue linsey hunting- 
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shirt. Gov. Reynolds says that this was a most excellent 
garment, and that he never felt so healthy and happy after 
laying it off. Many pioneers wore the white blanket coat 
(the French capot) in the winter. These were made lonse 
with a cap or cape to turn over the head in extreme cold 
weather. The vest was mostly made of striped linsey. ‘The 
colors were made with alum, copperas and madder, boiled 
with the bark of trees in such manner and proportions as 
the old ladies prescribed. The shirts worn by the Americans 
were generally hom? made, of flax and cotton material- 
Some voyagers and hunters among the Americans wore 
calico and checked shirts, but these were not in common 
use. The pantaloons of the masses were generally deer- 
skins and linsey, and sometimes a coarse blue cloth was 
used. In early times factory made goods did not exist. 
These goods, from New England and Kentucky, reached 
Illinois about the year 1818, and then looms and spinning 
ceased. Every pioneer had a rifle and carried it almost 
wherever he went. On the Sabbath a stack of rifles might 
be seen outside the house of worship while within the 
congregation were attending service. Almost everybody 
was a hunter, and a deer was as likely to be seen on Sunday 
as on apy other day of the week. Neat and five linsey, 
manufactured at home and colored and woven to suit the 
faucy, composed the outside garments of the females. <A 
bonnet of calico or some gayly-checked goods, was worn on 
the head, in the open air. Jewelry was unusual. A gold 
ring was an ornament not often seen. 

The style of dress began to change about the year 1820, 
The blue linsey hunting-shirt with red or whit. fringe gave 
place to the cloth coat. Boots and shoes supplanted the 
deer skin moceasin. By the year 1830 a4 man dressed in 
the costume of the territory, raccoon-skin cap, hunting- 
shirt, buckskin hreeches and moccasins, with a belt around 
the waist to which a knife and tomahawk were appended, 
was rarely to be seen. The female sex made still more 
rapid progress iu adopting modern costumes. 

The pioneers were exceedingly friendly and sociable. A 
new-comer was heartily welcomed. When a log cabin was 
to he raised, whether invited or not, they gathered tegether 
and enjoyed a backwoods frolic in putting it up, At these 
house-raisings much sport and amusement were indulged in. 
The young men and boys tried their strength and skill at 
jumping, wresiling, and ranping foot-races. Old and young 
took part in the game of leap frog. Shooting at marks was 
practiced among those most skilled in the use of the rifle. 
Among a group of older men would figure a Kentuckian 
relating his adventures on flat-hoats, “ the old Broad- Horn,” 
to New Orleans. At times, a bottle, called “ Black Betty,” 
filled with Monongahela whiskey, made its appearance, and 
then was told the ‘“hair-breadth escapes” and thrilling 
adventures of the pioneers. A log-rolling, corn husking, or 
bee «f any kind, called the settlers together for milcs around. 
The whole neighborhood assembled and split rails, cleared 
land, plowed up whole fields, and the like. Pioneer amuse- 
ment generally closed the day. With theinvitation tothe men 
commonly eame one to the women, to come to a quilting. 
The good woman of the house where the festivities were to 


—— 


take place, would be busily engaged for a day or more in 
preparation for the coming guests. Great quantities of 
provisions were to be prepared, for dyspepsia was unknown 
to the pioneer, and good appetites were the rule and not the 
exception, 

“The bread used at these frolics was haked generally on 
Jonny or Journey cake-boards, and is the best corn-bread 
ever made, A board is made smooth, about two feet long, 
and eight inches wide—the ends are generally rounded. 
The dough is spread out on this board, and placed leaning 
before the fire. One side is baked, and then the dongh is 
changed on the beard, so the other side is presented, in its 
turn, to the fire. This is Jonny-cake, and is good, if the 
proper materials are put in the dough, and it is properly 
baked.”— Reynolds’ Pioneer History. 

At all log-rollings aud house raisings it was customary to 
provide liquor. Excesses were not iudulged in, however. 
The fiddler was never forgotten. After the day's work had 
been accomplished, out doors and in, by men and women, 
the floor was cleared and the merry dance began. The 
handsome, stalwart young men, whose fine forms were the 
result of their manly out door life, clad in fringed buckskin 
breeches and gandily colored hunting-shirts, led forth the 
bright-eyed, buxom damsels, attired in neatly-fitting- linsey- 
woolsey garments, to the dance, their cheeks glowing with 
health and eyes speaking of enjoyment, and perhaps a 
tenderer emotion. 

The following description of a “Shucking” of the olden 
time is taken from Reynolds’ Pioneer History of Tinois: 

“Tn pure pioneer times the crops of corn were never 
husked on the stalk, as is done at this day; but were hauled 
home in the husk and thrown in a heap, generally by the 
side of the crib, so that the ears, when husked, could he 
thrown direct into the crib, The whole neighborhood, male 
and female, were invited to the shucking, as it was called. 
The girls, and many of the marricd ladies, generally 
engaged in this amusing work, 

“In the first place two leading expert huskers were 
chosen as captains, and the heap of corn divided as nearly 
equal as possible. Rails were laid across the pile so as to 
designate the division; and then each captain chose, «alter- 
nately, his corps of huskers, male and female. The whole 
number of working hands present were selected, on one side 
or the other, and then each party commenced a contest to 
beat the other, which was in many cases truly exciting. 
One other rule was, that whenever a male husked a red ear 
of corn, he was entitled to a ki-s from the girls This 
frequently excited much fuss and scuffling, which was 
intended by both parties to end in a kiss. It was a 
universal practice that ¢afia or Monongahela whiskey was 
used at these husking frolics, which they drank ont of a 
hottle, each one, male and female, taking the bottle and 
drinking out of it, and then handing it to his next neighbor, 
without using any glass or cup whatever. 
common, and not considered rude. 
eorn-shucks ended in a dance. 


This custom was 
Almost always these 
To prepare for this amuse- 


nint fiddles and fiddbers were in great demand; and it 


often required much fast riding to obtain them. One violin 
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and a performer were all that was contemplated at these 
innocent rural games. 

“Towards dark, and the supper half over, then it was that 
a bustle and confusion commenced. The confusion of tongues 
at Babel would have been ashamed at the corn-huskings. 
The young ones burrying off the table, and the old ones 
contending for time and order. It was the case, nine 
times out of ten, that but one dwelling-house was on the 
premises, and that was used for cating as well as dancing. 

“But when the fiddler commenced tuning his instrument, 
the music always gained the victory for the young side. 
Then the dishes, victuals, table and all, disappeared in a 
few minutes, and the room was cleared, the dogs driven out, 
and the floor swept off ready for action. The floors of these 
houses were sometimes the natural earth, beat solid, some- 
times the earth, with puncheons in the middle over the po- 
tato-hole, and at times the whole floor was made of puu- 
cheons. 

“The music at these country dances made the young folks 
alniost frantic, and sometimes much excitement was dis- 
played to get on the floor first. (Generally the fiddler on 
these occasions assumed an important bearing, and ordered, 
in true professional style, so and so to be done; as that was 
the way in North Carulina, where he was raised. The de- 
cision ended the contest for the floor. In those days they 
danced jigs and four-handed reels, as they were called. 
Sometimes three-handed reels were alsu danced. 

“Tn these danees there was no standing still; all were 
moving at a rapid pace from the beginning to the end. In 
the jigs the hy-standers cut one another out, as it was called, 
sv that this dance would last fur hours. Sometimes the par- 
ties in a jig tried to tire one another down in the dance, and 
then it would also last a long time befvre one or the uther 
gave up. 

“The cotillion or stand-still dunces were not then known. 

“The hottle went around at these parties as it did at the 
shuckings, and male and female took a dram out of it as it 
passed round No sitting was indulged in, aud the folks 
either stood or danced al] night, as generally daylight ended 
the frolic. The dress of these hardy pioneers was generally 
in plain homespun. The hunoting-shirt was much worn at 
that time, which is a convenient working or dancing dress. 
Sometimes dressed deer-skin pantaloons were used on these 
oceasions, and mawkawsins—rarcly shoes—and at times 
bare feet were iudulged in. 

“Tn the morning all go home on horseback or on foot. 
No carriages, wagons or other vehicles were used on these 
occasions, for the best of reasons—because they had none.” 

Reynolds states it as his sincere conviction that the early 
pioncers of Illinois were more moral and free from crime 
than the people of a later day. Thefts were of rare occur- 
rence, and forgery, perjury, and similar crimes were seldom 
perpetrated. A white man was hung for murder in Kas- 
kaskia in the year 1802, and an Indian in Is04; no further 
instance of capital puni-hment iu Illinois occurs till 1821, 
when Bennett was hung at Belleville for the murder of Stu- 
art. In the early history of the county, the courts were in 
session four times each year at Cahokia, but the graud ju- 


ries frequently adjourned without finding a single indict- 
ment. While the higher crimes were of rare occurrence, 
the lesser violations of law were not unfrequeut. 

The use of intoxicating liquors was indulged in then more 
than now. Drinking was fashionable and polite, and liquor 
was considered an element in the conviviality of all circles. 
The French seldom carried the use of liquor to excess, In- 
temperance, on the part of the Americans, was greatest in 
the village of Cahokia and there, as also at Waskaskia, 
many good citizens were injured by the excessive use of 
ardent spirits. 

The Sabbath, among the American piouecrs, was often 
employed ia hunting, fishing, getting up stock, huntiug bees, 
breaking young horses, shuoting at marks, and horse and 
foot-racing It was, however, a custom to cease from ordinary 
labor, except from necessity, on that day, and when a far- 
mer cut his harvest on Sunday, public opiuion condemned it 
more severely than at present. There was no danciog, and 
but little drinking. In many localities there were no reli- 
gious meetiugs. The aged people generally remained at 
home and read the Bible and other books. The French ob- 
served Sunday in a different manner. After the conclusion 
of their religions services, the rest of the day was passed in 
amusemcnts, merriment and recreation. Dancing was com- 
mon on the Sabbath, and frequently houses were raised and 
the militia trained. Public sales of land and other property 
were held, in early times, by the French at the church door 
on Sundays, after the close of the service, The French 
rarely engaged in common broils and disturbances. They 
detested a quarrelsome, fighting man. With the Ameri- 
cans personal combats were frequent. A slight dispute led 
toa fight; but the combatants often good-humoredly made 
These combats searcely ever occurred 
No rules were ob- 


it up before parting. 
unl.ss the parties had been drinking. 
served. At times eyes and ears were much injured, and were 
sometimes destroyed. 

All species of gaming were common. Card-playing was 
sustained by the best classes, A person who could not, 
or would not, play cards, was considered destitute of one of 
the accomplishments of genteel society. The French delighted 
much in this amusement, and thus assisted in giving card- 
parties more standing and popularity among the Americans. 
During the hot summer months, in early times, the French 
played cards incessantly in the shade of the galleries of their 
houses. They frequently playcd without betting, but at 
times wagered heavily. The most common game of cards 
was called “loo.” The veyvgeurs indulged in this sport 
more than any other class of citizens. The ladies often 
amused themselves at the game. 

Horse racing was one of the most popular amusements. 
The quarter races were the most commoa, and at these the 
most chicanery aud juggling was practiced. The most 
celebrated and famous horse-race in Ilinots, iu early times, 
was run in the upper end of the Iorse prairie, in Randolph 
county, in the spring of the year 1803. The two horses 
which made the race were of the same size. They ran three 
miles and repeat, for a wager of five hundred dollars. The 
bye-bets and al] must have amounted to a thousand dollars, 
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or more, which in those days was considered a very large 
sum. In 1806 Robert Pulliam, of Ellinois, and a Mr. Mu- 
sick, of Missonri, made a bet of two hundred dollars on a 
race between two horses, of a quarter of a mile, to be run on 
the ice in the Mississippi river, a short distance above St. 
Louis. The race came off, and was ran without injury to 
either the horses or riders. Foot-racing, jumping and 
wrestling were much practiced by the Americans. Bets of 
some magnitude were made on foot-races as well as horse- 
races. Governor Reynolds, in his youth, was one of the best 
in a foot-race, and won many wagers in Randolph county, 
then his residence. 

With the Americans shooting-mateches occurred frequently. 
These were generally held on Saturdays, and as often as 
every week, in summer. A beef was usually the prize. A 
keg of whiskey was generally carried to these shooting- 
matches, on horseback, and sometimes a violin made its 
appearance, and the crowd danced for hours. Aged matrons 
frequently attended, with a neat, clean keg of metheglin, 
which they dispensed to the thirsty. This drink was made 
of honey and water, properly fermented, was pleasant to the 
taste, and had no power to intoxieate. The old lady some- 
times bronght her knitting and sewing with her, and would 
frequently relate tales of the torics “back in North Caro- 
lina,” during the Revolution. 

Agriculture was at first, of course, carried on only to a 
limited extent. The inhabitants of the New Design settle- 
ment were the first to begin, about the year 1800, the culti- 
vation of fall wheat to any considerable cxtent. In cutting 
the wheat, sickles, or reap-hooks, were the only implements 
used. There were no cradles. Reaping with a sickle was a 
severe labor. Wheat at that day sold for one dollar a bushel. 
A short distance from the farms, ou the prairies, or in places 
in the timber, patches of grass were selected and mowed, 
aud this, as well as reaping wheat, was hot, hard work. 
The Americans at that day, generally stacked their hay and 
wheat out, but the French had barns which they u-ed for 
this purpose. The I*rench barns were made of large ecdar 
posts, put in the ground some two feet, and set apart four 
or five feet—the space between filled np with puncheons put 
in grooves ou the posts, and the whole covered with a 
thatched rocf. Threshing and cleaning the wheat was in 
olden times a great trouble. The process of winnowing with 
a sheet was slow and hard work. 

Considerable quantities of corn were shipped from Hlinois 
in flat-boats to New Orleans before the purchase of 
Louisiana. It was an uncertain market, and the navigation 
of the river was more uncertain still. Stock, cattle and hogs 
were raised for the New Orleans market. The commerce 
on the river and the Indian trade consumed the small 
surplus product of the farms. Irish potatoes were raised 
in abundance, and the crops scarcely ever failed. Only 
small quantities of cheese and butter were made, scarcely 
enough for home consumption. The French searecely ever 
troubled themselves with milking cows, but turned the 
calves out with the other cattle, and made little or no 
butter. That portion of the population scarcely ever used 


a eburn, a loom, ora wheel. The apple orchards iu propor- 
12 


| to be chosen by the people of the respective districts. 


tion to the population were numerous. The French also 
cultivated orchards of pears, but the peach-tree was entirely 
neglected. The greater portion of the merchants made the 
Indian trade their main object. The furs and peltries were 
articles in great demand, and were generally shipped to 
Mackinaw, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. The French 
horses, known as “ French ponies,’ were sold in great num- 
bers to the Indians. Guns, powder, lead, and all Indian 
goods, blankets, blue strouding and made-up calico shirts, 
furmed large items in the commerce of the day—as the 
Indians were much more numerous than the whites. 


Cia Ze. WAU. 


CIVIL HISTORY FROM 1778 TO 1818. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


OON after the eapture of the British mili- 
tary posts north of the Ohio river by 
George Rogers Clark in 1778, the au- 
thorities of Virginia, in whose name 
Clark had made his conquests, effected 
arrangements tor the organization fof 
a civil government of the newly acquired 
territory. The General Assembly of 
Virginia, in October, 1778, passed “nn 

Act for establishing the County of Il/invis and for the more 

effectual protection and defense thereof.” That County of 

Hlinois “embraced all that territory ont of which iu subse- 

quent years were formed the States of Obio Indiana, THinois, 

Michigan and Wisconsin. The State of Virgiuia, then in 

its infancy, and with the twelve sister States engaged in the 

terrible struggle for independence, hastened to provide a gov- 
ernment for this immense territory, and seleeted the ancient 

French village of Kaskaskia as the seat fur such govern- 

ment, The Act mentioned above authorized the governor 

to appoint a County-Lieutenant or commandant, who could 
appoint and commission deputy commandants, militia offi- 
cers and commissaries. The religion and customs of the 
inhabitants were to be respected and all civil officers were 

The 

County Lieutenant had power to pardon all offenders, ex- 

The governor was authorized 


cept murderers and traitors. 
to levy 500 men to garrison and protect the county, and 
keep up communication with Virginia and with the settle- 
ments on the Spanish (West) side and to take measures to 
supply goods to the inhabitants and friendly Indians, 
Patrick Henry, the honored patriot, was then governor of 
Virginia; he sclected his friend, John Todd, for the diffi- 
eult and responsible position of County-Lieutenant on the 
12th of December, 1778. The letter of appointment was 
dated at Williamsburg, then the capitol of Old Virginia. 
It is spread in full on the first five pages of Todd’s Record 
Book, signed by Patrick Henry himself. This Record- 
Book was found among a number of documents removed from 
Kaskaskia to Chester in 1847, and is now in possession of 
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the Historical Society of Chieago. Robert G. Detrick, 
Esq., of Chester, took the precaution of making a complete 
copy of the contents of said record-book, before placing it 
in the custody of said Society, and to him the writer is 
indebted for the following complete abstract, to wit: 


“Patrick Henry's Lerrer tro Joun Topp, Esq. 


WILLIAMSBURG, December 12, 1778. 
To Joun Topp, Esq : 

By virtue of the act of the General Assembly which 
established the county of I! linois you are appointed County- 
Lientenant or commandant there, and for the general ten- 
nour of your conduct I refer you to the law. 

The grand ebjects which are disclosed to the view of your 
countrymen will prove beneficial or otherwise according to 
the value and abilities of those who are called to direct the 
affairs of that remote country. The present crisis rendered 
so favorable by the good disposition of the French and 
Indians may be improved to great parpeses, but if unhap- 
pily it should he lost, a return of the same attachment to us 
may never happen ; considering therefore that early preju- 
dices are so hard to wear out you will take care to cultivate 
the affections of the French and Indians. 

Although great reliance is placed on your prudence in 
managing the people you are to reside among, yet consider- 
ing you as unacquainted in some degree with their genius, 
usages and manners as well as the geography of the country, 
I commend it to you to consult and advise with the most 
intelligent and upright persons who may fall in your way. 

You are to give particular attention to Colenel Clark 
and his corps, to whom the State has great obligations. You 
are to cooperate with him on any military undertaking when 
necessary, and to give the military every aid which the cir- 
cumstance of the people will admit of. The inhabitants of 
the IHinois must not expect settled peace and safety while 
their and our enemies have footing at Detroit and can inter- 
cept or stop the trade of the Mississippi. If the English 
have not the strength or courage to come to war against us 
themselves, their practice has been and will be to hire the 
savages to commit murders and depredations. Illinois must 
expect to pay in thesea large price for her freedom, unless 
the English can be expelled from Detroit. The means of 
effecting this will pot perhaps be found in your or Colonel 
Clark’s power, but the French inhabiting the neighborhood 
of that place, it is presumed, may be brought to see it done 
with indifference or perhaps join in the enterprise with 
pleasure. This is but conjecture. When you are on the 
spot you and Col. Clark may discover its fallacy or reality, if 
the former appears. Defense only is to be the ohject of the 
latter or a good prospect of it. I hope the Frenchmen and 
Indians at your disposal will show a zeal for the affairs 
equal to the benefits 10 be derived from establishing liberty 
and permanent peace. 

One great good expected from holding the Mlinois is to 
overawe the Indians from warring on our settlers on this 
side of the Ohio; a close attention to the disposition, char- 
acter and movements of the hostile tribes 1s therefore neces- 
sary for you. The forces and militia at Illinois, by being 


placed on the back of them, may inflict timely chastisement 
on these enémies, whose towns are an easy prey in absence 
of their warriors. 

You perceive by these hints that something in the military 
line from you, so far as tbe occasion calls for assistance of 
the people composing the militia, it will be necessary to 
codperate with the troops sent from here, and I know of no 
better general direction to give than this, that you consider 
yourself at the head of the civil department, and as such 
having the command of the militia, who are not to be under 
the command of the military until ordered out by the civil 
authority and to act in conjunction with them. 

You are on all occasions to ineuleate on the people the 
value of liberty, and the difference between the state of free 
citizens of this commonwealth and that slavery to which the 
Illinois was destined. A free and equal representation may 
be expected by them in a little time, together with all the 
improvements in jurisprudence and police which the other 
parts of the State enjoy. 

It is necessary for the happiness, increase and prosperity 
of that country that the grievances that obstruct these 
blessings be known in order to their removal; let it, there- 
fore, be your care to obtain information on that subjeet that 
proper plans may be formed for the general utility. Let it 
be your constant attention to see that the inhabitants have 
justice administered to them for any injury rec’d from the 
troops; the omission of this may be fatal. Col. Clark has 
instructions on this head and will, F doubt not, exert himself 
to curb all Hicentious practices of the soldiery, which, if un- 
restrained, will produce the most baneful effects. 

You will also discountenance and punish every attempt 
to violate the property of the Indians, par‘ieularly in their 
land. Our enemies have alarmed them much on that 
seore, but I hope from your prudence and justice that no 
grounds of complaint will be administered on this subject. 
You will embrace every opportunity to manifest the high 
regard and friendly sentiments of this commonwealth 
toward all the subjects of his Catholic Majesty for whose 
safety, prosperity and advantage you will give cvery possi- 
ble advantage. You will make a tender of the friendship 
and services of your people to the Spanish commandant 
near Kaskaskia and cultivate the strictest connection with 
him and his people. I deliver yon a letter which you will 
hand to him in person. The details of your duty in the 
civil department I need not give yon, its best direction will 
be found in your innate love of justice and zeal to be in- 
tensely useful to your fellow-men. A general direction to 
act according to the best of your judgment in cases where 
these instructions are silent and tbe laws have not other- 
wise directed is given to you from the necessity of the cases 
for your great distance from government will not permit 
you to wait for orders in many cases of great importance. 

In your negotiations with the Indians coufine the stipula’ 
as much as possible to the single object of obtaining from 
them touch not the subject of land or boundaries til] par- 
ticular orders are received; where necessity requires it 
presents may be made, but be as frugal in that matter as 
possible, and Jet them know that Goods at present is scarce 
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with us, but we expect soon to trade freely with all the 
world and they shall not want when we can get them. The 
matters given you in charge are singular in their nature 
and weighty iu their consequences to the people immie- 
diately concerncd, and the whole state they reqnire the 
fullest exertion of your ability and unwearied diligence. 
From matters of general concern you must turn occasionally 
to others of less consequence. Mr. Roseblave'’s wife and 
family mus; not suffer for want of that property of which 
they were bereft by our troops, it is to he restored to them 
if possible, if this cannot be done the public must support 
them. 

T think it proper for you to send me an express once in 
three months with a general account of affairs with you and 
any particulars you wish to communicate It is in con- 
templativn to appoint an agent to manage trade on public 
accounts to supply Hlinois and Indians with goods, If such 
an appointment takes place you will give it every possible 
aid. The people with you should not intermit their en- 
deavors to procure supplies on the expectation of this, and 
you may act accordingly. 

P. Hexry.” 


Hon. Edward G. Mason, in his “Iilinois in the 1Sth 
Century ”? comments on the contents of said letter as follows: 
“ Phis letter is not su h a one as territorial governors would 
he likely to receive in ourdays. It deals with higher things 
than those which cecupy the modern politician. The Lieu- 
tenant's care must be to remove the grievances that ob-truct 
the happiness and prosperity of that country, and his con- 
stant attention to see that the inhabitants have justice ad- 
ministered. Ile is to discountenance and punish every 
attempt to violate the property of the Indians To the 
Spanish Commandant near Kaskaskia he is to teuder friend- 
ship and services, and he is warned that the matters given 
in his charge are ‘singular in their nature and weighty in 
their consequences to the people immediately concerned, and 
to the whole state.’ Then with that high sense of justice 
and humanity which distinguished the man, Heury turns 
from state affairs to rigbt the wrongs of the helpless wife 
and children of his country’s enemy. The family of Mr. 
Roseblave, the Jate British commandant at Kaskaskia, had 
been left among the hostile people there, while the husband 
and father was a prisoner in Virginia and their possessions 
had been confiscated. 

Conciliation of the newly enfranchised inhabitants, selee- 
tion of competent advisers, defense against foreign and 
native enemies, subordination of the military to the civil 
arm of the government, establishment of Republican insti- 
tutions, administration of equal justice to all, an alliance 
with friendly neighbors, encouragement of trade, and the 
exertion of the commandant of unwearied diligence, zeal 
and ability in behalf of his people; such are the principal 
heads of this able and, for its time, extraordinary State 
paper. It shows us that the man, who had taken the grave 
responsibility of the secret instructions which led to the cap- 
ture of the Illinois country, was competent to direct the next 
step in its career. fle could wisely govern what had been 


bravely won. With all the cares of a new state engaged in 
a war for its independence resting upon his shoulders, pro- 
scribed as a traitor to the mother country, and writing 
almost within sound of the guns of the British fleet upon 
the James, he looked with calm vision into the future and 
laid well the foundations of another commonwealth beyond 
the Ohio.” 

John Todd arrived at Kaskaskia ou the first day of May, 
1779, as stated in the journal of Col. Clark who says: “ The 
civil department in the Illinois had heretofore robbed me of 
too much of my time that ought to be spent in military 
reflection. I was now likely to be relieved by Col. John 
Todd, appointed by government fur that purpose. I was 
anxious for his arrival and happy in his appointment, as 
the greatest intimaey and friendship subsisted between us; 
and on the day of May, 1779, had the pleasure of 
seeing him safely landed at Kaskaskia to the joy of every 
person. I now saw myself happily rid of a piece of trouble 
that I bad uo delight in.” 

Col. Todd was not slow to assume his labors, as will be 
seen from his record book, page 6, containing bis first entry 
in reference to appointing and commissioning deputy-com- 
mandants and officers of the militia, dated May 14, 1779, to 
wit: (copied verbatim.) 

Made out the military commissions for the district of 
IKaskaskia, dated May 14th, 1779: Richard Winston, 
Commandant, as Capt.; Nicholas Janis, First company, 
captain; Baptiste Charleville, Isc Lieutenant; Charles 
Charleville, 2nd Lieutenant; Michael Godis, Ensign. 

Second company: Joseph Du Plassy, captain; Nicholas 
Le Chance, fst Lieutenant; Charles Danee, 2d Lieutenant ; 
Baptiste Janis, Ensign. 

“With May, sent a commission of commandant of Prairie 
du Rocher and captain of the militia to Jean B. Barbeau. 

The District of Kohokia—Francots Trotter (should be 
Trotier), commandant ; Tourangeau, captain 1-t com- 
pany ; Girardin, Heutenant; (. Marthen, hentenant ; 
Sansfaron, ensign. Commission dated 14th May, 1779, 
“3d year of th» Commonwealth.” (‘This latter clause is not 
without significance. How firmly must the patriots of those 
days have been convinced of their success, to eommence their 
reckoning of time from the date of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, years before it was established !) 

The attention of Todd was next directed towards estab- 
lishing the courts. The statutory provision to have all civil 
officers elected by a majority of the people, was carried out, 
as appears from the entries made on pages 7 and 8, to which 
the reader is referred. ‘Fhis election was held in the month 


of May, 1779, and was the first election ever held in Hlinois. 


We have spent days in search of those election returns, 
which would have furnished a list of names of the voting 
population of the territory and been almost equivalent to a 
census. The search was in vain. The documents had been 
lost or-destroyed. An effort to save them, made by Fon. W. 
C. Flagg, while senator of Madison county, in 1869, proved 
abortive, for the oflicer in eustody of those ducuments per- 


emptorily refused to let Mr. Flagg have them. The latter, 


| fully aware of the historical value of many of those docu- 
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ments, pledged himself to return them, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and substantially bound at his own expense, 
as soon as he had copied the most interesting documents. 
All was in vain. S. St. Vrain would listen to no proposals 
of the kind, although the county authorities had made an 
order to transmit those documents to Mr. Flagg. Was it 
ascnse of duty that prompted St. Vrain to disobey? Who 
knows? The result of his refusal] is in any event very much 
to be deplored. 

The entry above referred to is as follows: “ List of the 
Court of Kaskaskia, as elected by the people: 1. Gabriel 
Cerre; 2. Joseph Du Plarsy; 3. Jaques Lesonrce; 4. Ni- 
cholas Janis; 5 J.B Barbean; 6. Nicholas Le Chance; 
7. Charles Charleville; 8. Antoin Duchafours de Louvirres, 
and 9. Girradot (probably Girardin). Carho- 
peau, clerk ; Richard Winston, sheriff. Court of Kohokias; 
1. Touranjeau (Godin) ; 2. Frangois Trottier; 3. Charles 
Gratiot; 4. Gieradin; 5. B. Saucier; 6. M. Bean 
lien; 7. C. Martheu. Francois Saucier, clerk; J. B, Le 
Croix, sheriff. The Court of St. Vincennes: 1. P. Legras; 
2. Frangois Bosserau ; 3. Perrot; 4. —— Cardina} 
(refused to serve); 5. Guerry La Tulippe; 6 P. Gamelin ; 
ite Edeline; 8. Degenest ; 9. Barron. 
Legrand, clerk ; —— , sheriff. 

Militia officers of St. Vincennes: P. Legras, lieut. col.; F-. 
Bosserou, major ; La Tulippe, Ist captain ; Ede- 
line, 2d; M. Bronilet, 5d (rank not settled) [eapt.]; P. 
Garmlin, 4th; 1. 2s Godin, lieut. ; 
Godin, lieut.; 4. —— it 9 
Joseph Rougas; 8. —— Richerville; 4. —— Richerville. 

The reader will observe that hy far the greater number 
of those officials elected as well of militia officers appointed 
are French. Anglo-American names are but few. The 
fact that many of the militia officers are also members of the 
courts, leads usto infer, that the material for “ officers’? was 
not as plentiful as in our days, and strange to say, one of 
the judges of Vincennes, Monsieur Cardinal, refused to 
serve. The reason for his refus+] is not stated, but what 
“Cardinal” would be satisfied with the fonrth place on the 
bench ? 

The attention of Todd is next given to the encouragement 
of trade and business, four page eleven contains a copy of a 
license of trade issued to Ricbard McCarty. (The reader 
will find this name again in the subsequent chapter on 
Monroe county). 

The document introduced here is the first of its kind 
issued in Illinois, from it the reader will learn, that to 
become a trader, a man had to be a patriot first, and also to 
prove his integrity, etc. We further learn, that the loyal 
citizens of those days were “ liege subjects.” Here fullows 
the license: 
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LICENSE FOR TRADE. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: 
Know ye, that whereas Richard McCarty, gentleman, hath 
produced a recommendation from the Court of District of 
Kohokia, certifying his patriotism, integrity and knowledge 
in trade and merchandizing. These are, therefore, to 
license and permit the said R. McCarty to traflic and 


merchandize with all the liege subjects and friends of the 
United States of America, of what nation soever they be, 
and to erect factories and stores at any convenient place or 
places he shall think proper within the commonwealth 
aforesaid. Provided, that by virtue hereof, no pretence 
shall be made to trespass upon the effects or property of 
individnals, 

Given under my hand and seal at Kaskaskia, the 5th of 
June, 1779, in the third year of the commonwealth. 

The financial question of the day now claimed the atten- 
tion of the indefatigable lieutenant. The paper money of 
the young commonwealth of Virginia, as well as that of the 
United States, was “cried down” in the streets of the 
villages. The rapid depreciation of this currency was 
severely felt in the county of Illinois, and attracted Todd's 
attention. His lett'r to the court of Kaskaskia on the 
snbject is worth preserving, to wit: 


LETTER TO THE COURT OF KASKASKIA. 


“Gentlemen: The only methcd America has to support 
the present just war is by her credit. That credit at present 
is her bills emitted from the different treasuries, by which 
she engages to pay the bearer at a certain time gold and 
silver in exchange. There is no friend to American Inde- 
pendence who has any judgment but soon expects to see it 
equal to gold and silver. Some disaffect-«l persons and 
designing speculators, discredit it through enmity or 
interest; the ignorant multitude have not sagacity enough 
to examine into this matter, and merely from its uncommon 
quantity and in proportion to it arises the complaint of its 
want of credit. This has for some years been the case near 
the seat of war, the disorder bas spread at last as far as the 
Illinois, and calls loudly for a remedy. In the interior 
counties this remedy is a heavy tax now operating, from 
which an indulgent government has exempted us. One 
only remedy remains which is lodged within my power, that 
is by receiving on behalf of government such sums as the 
people shall be induced tu lend upon a sure fund, and 
thereby deereasing the quantity; the mode of doing this is 
already planned and shall be always opento your inspection 
and examination with the proceedings, and I must request 
your concurrence and assistance, 1 am gentlemen, your most 
obedient servant. Joun Topp,” 


The record book next contains a plan or mode of relief, 
as follows: 


Plan for borrowing 83,3333 dollars of Treasury Notes 
both belonging to this State and the United States. Where- 
as, owing to no other reason than the prodigious quantity 
of Treasury Notes now in circulation the value of almost 
every commodity has risen to most enormous prices; the 
preserving of the credit of the said bills by reducing the 
quantity requires some immediate remedy it is therefore de- 
clared : 

1. That 21,000 acres of land belonging to this common- 
wealth shall be laid off as soon as may be bounded thus: 
Beginning on the bank of the Mississippi in the district of 
Kohokia at Richard McCarty’s corner, thence running up 
the said river 3,500 poles, when reduced to a straight line 
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from the extremeties of which at right angles with the 
former on the Virginia side, two Jines of equal length shall 
run so far, that with another line parallel with the course 
of the river plat shall contain the quantity aforesaid. 

2. That the said 21,000 (exeept one thousand to be here- 
after laid off by the government for a tawn in the most 
convenient part thereof within and out lots) shall be a fund 
for the purpose aforesaid. Provided that every adventurer 
be subject to all laws and regulations in cultivating and 
settling, to which settlers in the county of Ilinais shall 
hereafter be subjected. 

3. That the lender of money take a certificate from the 
commissioner for the purpose appointed, tor the sum but uot 
being less than 100 dollars, for which, he, his heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators, or assigns shal] be entitled to demand 
within two years, a title to his proportion of the Jand in the 
said fund or the sum originally advaneed in gold or silver 
with 5 per cent. interest per anuum at the option of the 
State. Pravided first that no assignment of such certificate 
shall be made but in open court by deed to be recorded. 
2 That a deduction shall be made for all money hereafter 
discovered to be counterfeited. 

4. That all persons may have reasonable inducements to 
lend, the lender shal} have assurance that no greater sum 
shall be reeeived than 33.333} dollars on said fund. That 
government shal] comply with the above enjoyment, and 
this Plan be recorded in the Recorder’s offiee of Kaskaskia, 

Joux Topp. 

Todd's plan must have found favor with court, he ap- 
pointed Henry Crutcher commissiuner and his recurd book 
contains the following: 


COPY OF TIIE INSTRUCTION AND ON TITE BORROWING FUND. 


“Str: Youare hereby appointed a eommissioner for borrow- 
ing money upon the Kohokia Fuad. Inclosed is a copy of 
the Plan; the design you'll observe is to abridge the quantity 
in circulation. The money paid in you will preserve until 
you shall be ealled upon for it. Let every man’s money be 
kept apart with his name and quantity endorsed thereon. 
Keep a book to register the number, the person's name, the 
quantity of money, the dates your receipt thus: 


KONOKIA FUND (No. 1). 


1 do certify that I have received of ———-——— the 
sum of Dollars which entitles the said ————-—— 
te a proportionable quautity of land in the Kohokia Fund, 
or gold and silver, aceording to the Plan recorded in the 
Recorder’s office of Kaskaskia. Wituess my hand this — 
day of ——, 1779. 

Wesry Crvremer, Commissioner.” 


Mr. Crutcher’s hond, in words and figures as follows is 
also recorded in said book, to wit: 

“ Know all men by these presence that we, ITenry Crutelier, 
George Slaughter and John Boberts, are held and firmly 
hound unto Jno, Todd, Esq , Commander-in-Chief of the 
County of [linois in the sum of thirty-three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and one-third to be paid to 
the said John Todd or his suecessurs, to which payment 
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will truly be made, we do bind ourselves and each of our 
heirs, executors firmly by these presence. 
this 14th day of June in the year 1779. 

The condition of the above obligation is such if the above 
named Henry Cruteher, Commissioner of Funds, for bor- 
rowing certain sums of Continental and State currency 
shall at all times when require pay and account for all 
sums so received, and in all things comport himself agree- 
able to such rules and regulations as shall be adopted for 
prosecuting the same then the abave obligations to be void 
otherwise in full force. 


Sealed and dated 


Test Hexry Crercuen. 


Gero. SLAUGHTER. (Sern) 


SE AL 
) 
Ricn’p Harrison. 


Ric’ p Wrxston. Jon» Roserts. (SEAL 

From a proclamation issued by the ecounty-lientenant on 
the same day, it would appear, that a number of adventurers 
had made their appearance in his county for the purpose of 
laying claims to its most desirable lands, which Coal. Todd 
would rather have reserved for actual settlers. The fertil- 
ity of his brain, backed by an uneeasing activity, is truly 
admirable. The proelamation read as follows: 

PROCLAMATION. 
 Tllinois to wit: 

Whereas, from the fertility and beantiful sitaation of the 
Jands bordering upon the Mississippi, Ohio, Hinvis, and 
Wabash rivers, the taking up the usual quantity heretofore 
allowed for a settlement by the Governors of Virginia would 
injure both the strength and commerce of this country in 
future : 

1 do, therefore, issue this proclamation, strictly enjoining 
all persons whatsover from making any new settlements 
upon the flat lands of the said rivers, or within one league 
of said lands, in manner and form of settlement as heretofore 
made by the French inhabitants, until further orders given 
herein. 

And, in order that all the claims to lands within the said 
country may be fuJly known, and some method provided tor 
perpetuating hy records the just elaims—evey inhabitant 
is required, as soon ax conveniently may he, to lay before the 
persons in each district appuinted for that purpose a n cmo- 
randum of his or her Jand, with copies of all their vouchers, 
aud where vouchers have never been viven or are Jost, such 
deposition and certificate as will best tend to support their 
claims. Such memorandum to mention the quantity of 
land, to whom originally granted, or by whom scttled, and 
where; reducing the title through the various ceeupants to 
the present proprietor. The number of adventurers who 
will soon overrun this country renders the above method 
necessary, as well as to aseertain the vacant land as to 
guard against trespasses which will probably be committed 
on Jand not of record. 

Given under my hand and seal at Kaskaskia, the 14th 
day of June, 1779. 

Joux Topp.” 
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Meanwhile, the newly-elected judges of the court at Kas- 
kaskia and Cahokia had held sessions. The records of their 
proceedings are not in existeuce, but our commandant’s 
record-hook sheds some light on what the judges had done. 
The first entry on page 18 contains the following: 


WARRANT FOR EXECUTION. 


Tllinois to wit: 
To Richard Winston, Esq., Sheriff'in-Chief of the District 
of Kaskaskia. 

Negro Mannel, a slave in your custody, is condemned by 
the court of Kaskaskia, after having made honorable fine at 
the door of the church, to be chained to a post at the water- 
side, and there to he burnt alive and his ashes scattered, as 
appears to me by record. This sentence you are hereby 
required to put iuto execution on Tuesday next at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, and this shall be your warrant. Given 
uuder my hand and seal at Kaskaskia, the 13th day of June, 
in the 3d year of the Commonwealth. 

There is no record of the crime which was to be atoned 
for by the wretch Mannel, nor can it be told if this awful 
sentence was put in execution. Some person haviug access 
to the record-book, has drawn heavy lines across the lieu- 
tenant's order, so as to efface it forever. There is no doubt, 
however, that the court had fixed the inhuman penalty, for 
the order to execute it is certainly iu Todd's handwriting, 
who, under the law of Virginia, mentioned above, was de- 
prived of the power to pardou in such cases, It is therefore 
very probable that the sentence was duly executed. 

The following order bears witness that the court at Caho- 
kia had also been at work : 


“To Capt. Nicholas Janis: 

You are hereby required to call upon a party of your 
militia to guard ‘ Moreau,’’ a slave condemned to execution 
up to the town of Kokas—put them under an officer. They 
shall be entitled to pay, rations and refreshments during 
the time they shall be upon duty to be certified hereafter 
by you. 

Tam, sir, yr [ble servant, 
Jxo. Topp” 


15th Jnne, 1779. I recommend 4 or 5 from your 
compy, and as many from Capt. Placey’s, and consult Mr. 
Laervix about the time necessary. dle Ie 
It is not unlikely that both of these negroes had been 
tried on a charge of Voudouism, or Witchcraft, and found 
or even pleaded guilty of an imagiued crime. Reynolds, 
in his Pioneer History says: “In Cahokia anour the year 
1790, this superstition got the upper hand of reason, aud 
several poor African slaves were immolated at the shrine of 
ignorance for this imaginary offense. An African slave, called 
Moreau, was huug for this crime on a tree not far south east 
of Cahokia. It is stated that he had said he poisoned his 
master, but his mistress was too strong for his necromancy.”’ 
There canuot be any doubt that the “ Moreau” of Todd 
is identical with Gov. Reynolds’ man ‘“ Moreau.”’ Rey- 
nolds, who writes from tradition, is not correct in his dates. 
It would seem that ‘‘ Moreau” had been kept confined at 
Kaskaskia, as there was not any prisun at Cahokia (Kahos) 
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prior to 1791, aud as Captain Jauis was instructed to confer 
with Mr. Le Croix (sheriff of the district of Cahokia as 
stalel above) we may infer, that Croix huug said negro, 

Tae county-lieutenant, after his labors of 4 or 5 weeks 
at the settlements on the Mississippi, now prepared to enter 
upon his duties in other parts of his “empire county.” Be- 
fore leaviug, he addressed the following letter to his sheriff, 
to wit: 


“Sir: Daring my absence the command will devolve upon 
you as commander of Kaskaskia—-if Cul. Clark should want 
anything more for his expedition, consult the members of 
the Court upon the best mode of proceeding. If the people 
will not spare willingly, if in their power, you must press 
it, valuing the property by two men upon oath—let the mil- 
itary have no pretext fur furciug property. When you order 
it and the people will not find it, then it will be time for 
them to interfere. By all means keep up a good under- 
stauding with Col. Clark and the officers. If this is not the 
case you will be unhappy. I am, sir, 

Yr. hble. servi, 
Joun Topp.” 


June 13, 1779. 


The expedition of Col. Clark referred to in this letter, 
was the one planned agaiust the English at Detroit, but was 
never carried ont. Todd was bac« at Kaskaskia on the 
27th of July, 1779, on which day the following proclama- 
tion in reference to the contineutal currency was inserted 
into his record book. 


To Ricu’p Wiyston, Esqr. 


“ Tlinois to wit: 

Whereas the emissions of continental money, dated the 
20th May, 1777, and April 11th, 1778, were required to be 
paid into some continental treasury by the first of June, 
which was a day impossible to the people of IHnois : 

I do therefore notify all persons who have mouey of the 
said emission, that unless they shall as soon a3 possible com- 
ply with the said resolution of Congress and produce vouch- 
ers of such, their impossibility, the money must sink in their 
hands. The vouchers must he certifyed by myself or some 
deputy commandant of this county, and have reference to 
the bundle of moucy numbered and sealed. 

Signed by order of the commaudant-in-chief at Kaskaskia 
July 27th, 1779. 

( Copy.) 


Hy. CruTcuer. 


Joun Topp.” 


Soou after his return, the county-licutenant issued a per- 
emptory order to the judges of the Kaskaskia district to 
hold court, any adjournment to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The easy going of his French judges seems to have 
irritated the restless and ever working spirit of Todd, who 
“slightly interfered with the court’s prerogative” by issuing 
this order: 

“To Gabriel Cerre & Co., Esq3., Judges of the Court for the 
District of Kaskaskia. 


You are hereby authorized and required to hold and con- 
stitute a court on Saturday, the 2Ist of July, at the usual 
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place of holding court within your district, any adjournment 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided that no suitor or party be compelled to answer 
any process upon said day unless properly summoned by the 
clerk and sheriff 

Given under my hand and seal at Kaskaskia, 1779. 


Jou~ Topp.” 


It is to be presumed that Monsieur Gabriel and his “con- 
freres” took the hint and held court on the 2Ist of July 
(August is meant), no matter how much they disliked to sit 
in court during the reign of the dog-star; but it would bea 
treat to be allowed to read the minutes of that court. Old 
Gabriel and his clerk Carboneau bave certainly given the 
lieutenant a model cudgeling in grand Freneh eloqnence. 


In the month of Augnst, 1779, the commandant addressed 
himself, in obedience to Patrick Henry's wise suggestions, to 
Monsieur Cartabonne, commanding at St. Genevieve, and 
also to Monsieur Leyba at St. Louis. These letters, originally 
in French, were copied by parties not conversant with that 
language, and are therefore not very intelligible. It will be 
remembered that all the region west of the Mississippi then 
belonged to Spain, at that time at war with England. In 
these letters Todd proposes an arrangement concerning the 
commerce of the Illinois country, for the mutual advantage 
of their respective governments,—his Catholic majesty on 
the one hand and the State of Virginia on the other, and for 
the disadvantage of the British, their common enemy, promis- 
ing at the same time to aid his neighbors by sending troops 
at his (Todd's dispositiun, if the Spaniards were attacked 
and needed help. 

Toese troops were then on their mareh to Illinois. Todd 
had to overcome many difficulties in procuring the necessary 
supplies for those troops, even in this most fertile region of 
the continent, Lut less on account of seareity of the neces- 
saries of life, than on account of the sluggishness of the 
newly-made “freemen” of French descent, who still pre- 
ferred the Royal Louis d’vr to the Republican “ promise to 
pay.” 

The record-book is again refcrred to for explanation (see | 
page 22), to wit: 

The inhabitants of Kaskaskia are for the last time invited 
to contraet with the persons appointed, for provisions espe- 
cially *‘ flower,” for the troops who will shortly be here. I 
hope they'll use properly the indulgenee of a mild govern- 
ment. If] shall be obliged to give the military permission 
to press it will he a disadvantage and what ought more to 
influenee free men, it will be a dishonor to the people. 

Published by order of the Commander in Chief at Kas- 
kaskia, 11th Aug. 1779. 

In order to facilitate matters the contracting officers were 
instrneted to file vouchers with the county lieutenant and 
obtain orders on the governor of Virginia in payment of 
supplies thus furnished. The record book contains only one | 
such order, to wit: 

To his excelleney the Governor of Virginia please to pay 
to J. B. La Croix or order the sum of 78 dollars which is | 
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due to him from the state of Virginia for sundries furnished 
the militia and Indians as appears by vouchers tu me rendered, 

Given under my hand at Kaskaskia, the 11th of August, 
ilgas), 

Being convinced that this appeal met with but indifferent 
responses, a harsher ineasure was tried. 

TODD'S EMBARGO. 

Titinois to wit: Whereas the demands of the State require 
that a stock of Provisions be immediately laid for the use 
of the troops of the Commonwealth and that an embargo 
be laid upon such provisions fora limited time. I do there- 
fore issue this Proclamation strietly enjoining all inhabitants 
and others in the county of Illinois from exporting either by 
land or water any provisions whatsoever for the space of 
sixty days unless I shall have assurance hetore that time 
that a sufficient stock is laid up for the troops or sufficient 
security is given to the contractors for its delivery whenever 
required. The offender herein shall be subjeeted to imprison- 
ment for one month and mcrever forfeit the value of such 
exported provision. 

Given under my haud and seal at Kaskaskia August 22nd, 
Waee 

This order is also recorded in French, apparently because 
the French were so very reluctant in aiding the struggling 
state, and becoming weary at the delay of the people as to 
the voluntary surrender of continental money he gave the 
following notice, in both languages. 

Illinow to wit: The Public are notified that after to mor- 
row no more certifieates will be granted at Kaskaskia to per- 
sons producing the ealled in emmvs-ions. 

Published by order August 22nd 1779. 

It is very questionable, whether the French in the settle- 
ments in Illinois had large amounts of eontinenta] money. 
They were a careful race, and from the numerous sale bills 
on file it would appear that they did not sell anything for 
any other curreney than coined money, except on compul- 
sion. Now they were called on to deposit their money in 
the public treasury, for no other purpose than to drive it out 
of circulation, They eonld not understand the benefit to be 
derived from such an arrangement, and consequently pre- 
ferred to keep in their own cash box the little stock of eon- 
tinental serip they had hoarded up. 

How slow the residents were to furnish the authorities 
with the so much needed supplies is made apparent from the 
fact, that the following or record order on the governor 
to wit: 

“October 7. 1779. Order given Pat MeCrosky on the 
Governor for 140 dollars dated at Kaskaskia October 7., 
17,9, [No. 2. 140] by certitieate from M. Helm,” was issucd 
nearly two months sinee Croix had drawn his order for 
878 00. 

A short and simple method of forftiting realty is ilus- 
trated in the proecedings set forth on pages 29 and 26 to wit: 

“Advertised by notifying at the door cf the ehureh of 
Kaskaskia the half a lot above the chureh, joining Picard 
on the east, and Langlois on the west, that unless some per- 
con should appear and support their elaitu to the said lot 
within three days it should be condemned to the use of the 
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commonwealth. 
1779” 

This advertisement is sueeceded ten days later by the 
following, to wit: 


Said notification was dated October 4th, 


“ Tlinais, to wit: Whereas, after publicly calling upon any 
person or persons to show and make appear any claim 
which they might have to a certain lot of land containing 
one half-acre, be the same more or less, lying in the town of 
Kaskaskia, near the church adjoiuing Mons’ Piekard on 
the east, and Mons’ Langlois on the west, and after delaying 
and waiting the appointed time, and no person yet appear- 
ing to claim the same against the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, I do declare and adjudge the said lot to the said 
commonwealth, and that all persons whatever be thenee- 
forth debarred and precluded forever from any elaim thereto. 
Given under my hand at Kaskaskia, the 13th of October, 
in the fourth year of this Commonwealth, a. p. 1779. 


Jomunx Topp. 


And thus the commonwealth of Virginia beeame the 
owner of said traet. 

The last entry in Todd's handwriting has reference toa 
land grant to Col. Montgomery, but the pages are torn out 
of the book and nothing is left but the words: “ Copy of a 
grant of land to Cul. Montgomery.” 

Some other entries were made by others in Col, Todd’s 
record hook during his term of office 1778 to 1782. (Todd 
fell in the celebrated battle with the Indians at the Blue 
Licks, Kentueky, August 18, 1752). On two pages, near the 
end of the book, is kept his “ peltry aceount,” whieh is charged 
with his drafts on the governor of Virginia, in favor of 
Mons’ Beauregarde, to the amount of $35,000, dated at St. 
Louis, September 14, 1779, the value thereof having been 
received, one-third in paper currency and two-thirds in 
peltries. The aceount is eredited with payments made 
for supplies for the garrison at Kaskaskia, purehased by 
Col. John Montgomery, and for the garrison at Cahokia, 
purchased by Capt. McCarthy. Taffia * seems to have been 
the most desired article of supplies bought, for it was laid in 
by the hogshead. 

On page 25 is an oath of allegiance taken by James 
Moore at Kaskaskia, to the United States of America. 


James Moore's Naturalization, 


I do swear on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God that 
I renounce all fidelity to George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, his heirs and successors, and that I will bear true 
allegiance to the United States of America, as free and inde- 
pendent, as declared by Congress, and that I will not do or 
eause to he done any matter or thing that may be injurious 
or prejudicial to the independenee of said States, and that I 
will make known to some one justice of the peace for the 
United States all treasonous, all treacherous conspiracies 


* Taffia is mentioned as late as 1809, when the court regulated the prices to 
be charged by innkeepers for commodities furnished to guests—tatfia or rom 
25 cents per one half-pint. Webster allowed the word aspace in hiv nnabridged, 
but casts out one f, and defines the word “A variety of rum, so called by the 
French.” 


which may come to my knowledge, to be formed against said 
United States or any one of them. So help me God. 
Sworn at Kaskaskia, July 10th, 1782. 
James Moons * 


During the frequent absences from his “county,” Todd 
seems to have been represented by Monsieur De Montbran, 
his deputy and aeting commandant, who, a little vain per- 
haps, took pains to have posterity learn his temporary 
dignity, for he wrote on the inside of the covers of this book 
the following words: “ Nota bene, Mons. Thimothé De Mont 
Brun Lt. Comd’t par interim.” ‘This mixture of Latin and 
French (Take notice, We, De Mont Brun, Lt. Comd’t for the 
time being) is written in a bold beautiful hand. 

On the last page are two memoranda iu the same hand- 
writing. They read; 

February, 1782. Arrived, a small tribe ofsthe Wabash 
Indians, imploring the paternal succor of their father, the 
Bostonians having their patent from Major Linetot. In 
conseqnenee, I did, on behalf of the Commonwealth, give 
them six bushels Indian eorn, fifty pounds of bread, four 
pounds of gunpowder, ten pounds of ball, aud one gallon of 
taffia from Carbonneaus. 

The eireumstance that these Indians called the whites 
“ Bostonians” would indicate that said small tribe was made 
up of fragments of tribes of New England Indians. The 
second Indiau visit is reported on the next page, to wit: 

March 22d. 
Shawnes and Cherokee natious of Indians, begging that the 
Americans would grant them peace, as likewise the French 
and Spanish; and after hearing their talk, smoking the pipe 
of peace and friendship with them, and from their conduct 
while here, as well as many marks they gave us of their 
sincerity, | could not avoid giving them, on hehalf of the 
Americans, the following articles, viz.: 10 bushels Indian 
eorn, 100 pounds flour and 100 pounds biseuit, 6 ponnds 
tobaceo, I gallon taffia,5 pounds wampoun, and eanoe which 
cost me $20, 

An entry on the fly-leaf of the reeord-book recalls to us 
Todd's former deputy, Richard Winston, the sheriff; and the 
contents of this entry explain why Timothé had taken Dick's 
| place. Winston must have forgotten the warning of Todd 
to keep on terms with the military chief, and thus was found 
in hovdage. While imprisoned he must have found the 
Reeord Book in his prison, and in order to let future gener- 
ations know why he was not longer deputy and acting com- 
mandant, he wrote out the following statement : 

“ [Kaskaskies in the Illinois, the 29th April, 1782, 
This day ten o'clock, A. M., I was taken out of my 
house by Israel Dodge on an order given by Jno. Dodge, 
in despite of the civil authority, disregardless the laws and 
on the malicious aceusation of Jas. Williams and Michael 


Came here deputies from the Delawares, 


*1782. Among the immigrants to Illinois we note the names of James Moore, 
Shadrach Bond, James Garrison, Rohert Kidd and Larken Rutherford, the 
two latter having been with Clark: they were from Virginia and Maryland. 
James Moore, the leader, and a portion of his party, located afterwards on the 
hills near “Bellefontaine,” while Bond and the rest settled io the American 
Bottom (from which cireamstance the name is derived), near Carthage or Har- 
risonville, subseyuently known as the “ Block-House Fort."—(Davidson & 
Stuve's Wistory of Mlinvis, chapter 18.) 
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Peraule as may appear by their depositions. 7 was contined 
by Tyranniek military toree without making auy legal 
application to the civil magistrate. 30th the attorney 
for the state, La Buisniere, presented a petition to the caurt 
against Richard Winston, state prisoner in their custody, 
the contents of which he ithe attorney for the state) ought 
to have communicated to me or my attorney if any Thad. 

(The entry here ends abrupuy}. 

The remaining pages of this book are oecupied with a 
brief record (Prench) of the procecdings of the court. from 
June dth, 1787 to February loth. 1798.0 Daring this perio 
the court seems to have been pretty much in the hands of 
one family, as three of the tive justices are wamed Beau yids 
The proceedings are void of interest. 

Phe county “Ulinois” remained a part of Virginia until 
Mareh Ist, 1754. when Virginia “deeded” the vast domain 
to the United States. From 1784 to 1787, lilinois was 
practically without a civil government. The celebrat cd 
ordinance of 1787 (passed July 15th), organized the north- 
west territory, and General Arthur Sc Clair was, by Con- 
gress elected governor of the territory, October 5th, 187. 
Goy. St. Clair arrived at Kaskaskia, in February, 1790, 
and on the T4th of April of that year, issued his proclama- 
tion, orvanizing the county of St. Clair: ‘* Beginning at the 
mouth of the little Michilliakinack (now Mackinaw creek) 
running thence southerly in a direct line to the mouth of the 
httle river above Fort Massac upon the Ohio, thence with 
the said river to its junction with the Mississippi, thence up 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the Hlinois river and up 
Ilinois river to the place of beginning, ete. 

A court of Common Pleas was established, and John 
Wdgar of Waskaskia, John Baptiste Barbeau of Prairie du 
Rocher, and John Dumoulin of Cahokia appointed judges, 
eaeh of whom held court in the district where he resided. 
William St. Clair was appointed clerk amd recorder of 
deeds, and Wiiliam Diggs, Sherith ‘Thus the interreznum 
of sixteen years gave way to a better order of things. 
Immigration had however continued uninterruptedly, as 
will be seen in our chapter on pioneers and early settlers, 
Tu 1795 the governor saw fit to form u second county. It 
was done by drawing a line from the Mississippi due east 
through New Design settlement to the Wabash. All the 
territory south of this line to the Ohio River was, in honor 
of Vdmund Randolph, 
philanthropist, named 


the Virginian statesman and 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. * 

At the time of its organization, the vast area ol’ the 
country contained, in its western part, the following distinet 
settlements, to wit: The ancient Freneh villages of Kas- 
kaskia, Prairie du Rocher and St. Philip with Fort Chartres, 
aud the purely American settlement at New Design. The 
“French '’ villages and adjaeent districts were inhabited by 
the deseendants of the eoloni-ts arrived in the beginning of 
the 18th century, and by a number of English and American 
emigrants, who, in a spirit of adventure or speculation had 


* EJ. Montagae in bis historical sketches of Kamdolph County, asserts that 
when Col. Clark took possession of the conntey io 1778, he named the district 
around Kuskaskia “ Randolph Cuanty "an canplunent to Bdimand Kowdelphy, 


ete, 
15 


ililie 
Vicland had induced many of 
the wealthier Prvieh esl sts te abandon their homesteads 
on the east side ot the Mossesippi, seeking refuge in the ter- 


fouml their way to those distant regions since 1753. 


cesston of the “ouTAOry te 


Vitory vestaf the river, then in possession of his Catholic 
Vhis exodus of the Freneh 
alarmicd the Enelish \uthorities to some extent, and induced 
then to promise to the inhabitants the liberty of the 


Majesty. the King of spain. 


“Catholic Religion,” ete, by proclamation, at the same 
time granting those wishing to emigrate. the right to sell 
their property, provided the purchasers were loval to the 
Wine of Mngland. The exodus, however, continued ; and it 
+ questionable whether the arrival af Ruglishmenu and later 
of Ancricans was sufficient to fill the gaps. 
TO ete 


The popala- 
the new cotmty in 17 was in all probability less 
than in 1765. Vhe inhabitants of the county at that pertod 
aks The 


nundbe > of traders was Limited, and the trades were repre- 


were for the most part turmers and hunters. 


sented by a few blacksmiths aud here and there a tanner ; 
the fact was, that the American pioneers were, almost with- 
out exception, skilled mechanics and artisans. 

TENURE OF LANDS. 

The French colonists held the land granted to them pretty 
much in thesame style in which the rural population of 
their mother land hold it to this day. Each villager had a 
strip assigned to him, some more, some less, aeeording, pro- 
bably to the number of his family or to the favor in which 
he stood with the dispensers of the grants These strips 
were surrounded by a fcuce owned and constructed in com- 
mon by all the villagers, each of whom had to render a 
certain amount of labor for the community or forfeit the 
right to his strip. At Naskaskia these strips extended from 
river to river, while at St. Philip and other colonies they 
extended from the river to the lulls. Besides these fields 
held in common, the villagers possessed large traets of lands 
as commons, where to proeure fuel, hunt, fish and pasture 
their stock. <A large part of these commons have in our 
days been leased in smaller pareels to settlers, and for the 
benefit. of the ridlagers, while some pordons still remain 
“eommons” as of yore. Individual grants were also made 
The French Government made 
first mention of their possessions in“ Louisiana’? in 1712, 
on the 14th of September, when Antoine Crozat was granted 
letters patent to the whole commerce of the country. Tn 
1723, on the !4th of June, a graut of land was made to 
Francois Philip Renault (Renaud) in fee simple in order to 
enable him to support his establishment at the mines in 
(Tpper Louisiana. This grant was made hy Boisbriant, the 
King’s licutenant, and governor of the province of Louisiana, 
and by Des Ursins, principal secretary of the Royal India 
Company. The grant was Ineated near Fort Chartres, 
hounded on the south by Jands of the Ulinois Indians, ene 
league in front of the Mississippi, and extending back into 
the eountry two leagues. 

Other individual grants extended throughout the Ameri- 
can bottom for a distance of many miles. The [English, 
wher in possession of the territory, 1763 to 1778, exercised 
the privilege of making grants to a yreat cxtcnt, and in some 


o> 


by Freoch missionaries. 
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instances conveyed Jands which had for years been the pro- 
perty of individuals.* Virginia, when in possession of the 
territory granted the so-called improvement rights, 400 
acres each; all these grants properly authenticated, were 
recogpized by the United States when succeeding Virginia 
in the possession of the territory. In their turn the United 
States granted the so called family head rights of 400 acres 
each, to heads of families having held permanent resideuce 
in the territory in 1783, and militia rights of 100 acres 
each to all who bad actually served in the militia in 1790 
aud prior years. 

Wheu the country was organized in 1795 these land grants 
called for many hundred thousand acres of land, as will 
be seen below, but the thousand and odd individuals to 
whom these grants had been made, had divested themselves 
of them prior to the first assessment of taxable property of 
the county, probably in 1808, when these broad acres were 
owned by less thau three huudred individuals. 

Among the numerous assessments of the property of Ran- 
dolph county, filed away in the court-house at Chester, we 
have selected one from which to quote, as it appears to be 
the oldest on file. It has no date; the Jands assessed wére 
described by metes and bouuds only; not an acre seemed to 
have been properly managed. This assessment was in all 
probability made hy David Robinson, Sr., who was ap- 
pointed county assessor March 12th, 1808. 


LANDS IN RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


Extract from the Assessment of probably 1808 —This ap- 
parently oldest assessment of Randolph county kept on file 
is not dated, nor signed, yet it is very carefully made up, 
and shows that 435,800 acres of land were in the possession of 
individuals. None of the tracts owned had been surveyed, 
and they are described in the following way as for instance: 
Situated ‘‘ on the Kaskaskia, seveu or eight miles above the 
village,” or “ou the Okaw, six miles below Horse Prairie,” 
or “adjoining the Jesuits’ land,” or ‘‘on the road to fort 
Charters, opposite the village of Kaskia,” or ‘situation un- 
known,” or “ten leagues up the Ohio River,” or ‘‘on the 


Confiscation of lands by the anthorities of His Majesty, the King of Great 
Britain. 

The British authorities, in making the land grants and donations, would 
occasionally dispo- sess the original owners of their homesteads and donate the 
same to loyal sutyects uf His Majesty. 

The first document of this kind was made out at Fort Chartres, November 
12th, 1767, by Gordon Forbes, Captain 34th Regiment, in manner aad form as 
fotlows; 

By virtue ofthe power and authority in me invested, Idoherely grant oto Mr- 
James Ruinsey, late lieutenant of His Majesty's 34th Regiment, certain tract 
of land containing —— acres in front fromm the river Kaskaskia to the Missis- 
sippi, once the property of one La Bauhon, whereon formerly did stand a water 
mill, the remains of which are now to he seen. The whole being agreeable to 
His Majesty's Proclamation, confieca ted to the King and is hereby given ta James 
Rumsey in consideration of His Excellency, General Gage's Recommendation, 
and for the gaod erompleof a speedy settlement of His Majesty’scolony, as like- 
wise the frame of a house with a lot of land therennto appeitaming opposite 
the Jesuit college in the village of Kaskaskias. 

In maay instances the original owners were allowed to sell their property, as 
will appear from the following: 

Fort Chartres, ss. (no date.) 

Permission is hereby granted to Alexis La Plante, inhahitant of Kaskaskias 
in the Illinois countiy, to sell, or dispose of, the house, and granted him from 
Colonel John Reed, late commandant of the said country of the Illinois. And I 
do hereby dectare that whomsoever of His Majesty’s Liege Subjects may pur- 
chase the same that he or they, ete. shall be and are hereby declared to be 
legally possessed of the same without any hindrance, let, incumbrance or tox 
whatsoever. 


Mississippi some thirty miles above the mouth of the Ohio,” 
or “ right below Tower Rock,” or “on Clark's trail to Vin- 
cennes,” etc., etc. This land was owned by less thau 300 
individuals, aud in parcels ranging from two or three to over 
100,000 acres. The largest land-holders were Gen. John 
Edgar, who paid tax on 130,400 acres; Robert Morri- 
son had 34,000, William Morrisou 24,800, James O'Hara 
15,200, John Rice Joues 16,400, Pierre Menard 12,600, 
Richard Lord 11,200 acres, ete. Linds in cultivation were 
assessed at $2.00, lands “improved ” at $1.50, ‘“ wild” lands 
located at $1.00, aud wild lands not located at 75 cents per 
acre. The assessed value of all those lands amounted to 
$418,072, and the tax levied, at 75 cents per 100 dollars 
value, to $3,135.54. 

26,262 acres are mentioned as fields and are assessed at 
$2.00 peracre, and one three acre tract, owned by William 
Murray, is assessed at $2.00 per acre.* 

The present limits of the county did not contain much 
more than one-fifth of those 435,800 acres, as will appear 
from the following lengthy statement of lands of Randolph 
county owned by individuals in 1820. The 26,262 acres in 
fields were principally locatcd in and around Kaskaskia 
and Prairie du Rocher, with the exception of about one-fifth 
located in the south part of Monroe. 

List of lands eutered and occupied by individuals in 
Randolph county iu 1820. 

TOWNSIIIP 408. 5 W. 
Actes. Acres. 
Mar. 0,1819 Nathan Davis, E.28,W.8, 0 Sept.19, 1818 Hugh MeRelvy, N.E. 27, 160 
Ang. 5, 1818 James Clark, N.W. 17, 160) Aug. 3, ISIS Samuel Hill, Jr. 3. W. 3u, 164 
Nov.17, 1818 James Clark, FE.2.N.E.18, 80 et, IsIx Francis Reatty, E. 2 N E.33, 80 
Nov. 17, I8ISS. Stuldefietd, X.28 Eg, su Oct. 2, 181s Francis Beutty, W233, 320 
Sept. 19, 781s Johu Me Dill, N.E, 21, 160) Cet. 1, ISIN Franeis Beatty, E F. 33, 80 


Apr. 30, 181s John MeDill, 8. 160 Apr. 30, 1819 Joseph Catheart, NW. 35, 160 
Sept. ly, Isls John Medill, SW. 2: 160, — 


Sept. 14, 1818 Hugh McKelvy, W. 226, 320) WGOtal ercsenecsert eer eet eUU4 
TOWNSHIP 5 8. 5 WwW. 
Acres. Acres. 


Dee, 31,1819 John Dickey, dr, 8.W.3, 16 June 30, 1817 N. Pope & W. Harrison, 
Tec. 3, 1818 James Munford, 5 E.3, tht N.E. 20, 160 
Wet, 1. 1818 Wm. Marshall, W.2 N.W.4, 70) June 30, 1817 N. Pope & W. Harrison, 


Oet. 15, 1s1s8 J. McMillan, W. x0 S.E. 20, 160 
ec. 17, Ista J. MeClurken, 151 June uo, 1817 N. Pope & W. Harrison, 
Dee. 17, Isls J. MeClurken, 143 ft Paealle, Nad) 


b, 25, 81) Slex. Alexander, N.E.7, 160 Sept. 22, 1818 M. Bowerman, N.E. 160 


.27, 819 John Alexander, S.E.7, 160 Any. 24, ISIS Aug. Davis, FE. 2 NE au 

7, 1818 Jacob Vann, W.2N.1 sO) July 20, 1818 R. Muggins, W.2N RO 
y.3, 1x18 James Anderson, 8.W.s, Woo) Aug, &, 1818 J. Murphy, FE: a0 
1818 J. & J. Hugging, W 28.E 8,80 Any. 8, Pals J. Murphy, W RO 

8, UNIS Samuel Nevirt, SW. 2, 160) Ma, , 1818 Micajah Hou 31, 160 

May 26, 1819 Wm. Vann, W.2.N.E.17, 800 dune 25, 18174 Landgralt, W. 2 N.W. 32, 80 


Aug. 26, ISIS Wm, Vann, W.2 N.W.17, 10) Feb, 24,1819 J. Bow erman, W. 25.W. 34, x0 
Mar. 3, 1SI8 James Anderson, N.E. 18, 160 


Apr. 10, 1815 Wm. Morrison, —= 19, 611 Dental caecseees=s=enanece= re 3855 
TOWNSHIP 6 8. 5 W. 
Acres, ; Acres. 


Jan, 20,1817 J. Bowerman, N.E. 5, 160) Met. 12,1816 George Stecl, N. E. 16, 160 
Feb. “4, 1819 J. Robinson, E.2N.W.5, 88 daly 31, 116 J. Bowerman, NW. 16, 160 
Nov. 3, 1817 RB. Robinson,> NW. 94 Det. 12, Isl George Stecle, S. 4 
Apr. 29,1815 John Fdgar, 8. W.&.E. 7, 320 Sept. 30, Isl4 James White, W 


Apr. 29,1815 John Edgar, W. 2,5, 320 Apr. 11, 818 John steele, F.2 8. 

July 31,1816 J. Bowerman, 5.W. 3, 180 Sept sv, Ist4 John Steele, S W. 23, 

Oet. 12, 1818 Eli Short, N.E. 21, 160 Apr. 14, Isis John Layne, W. 2. N.E, 29, 80 
Feb. 4, 1818 8. Baker, N. 28.15. 11, bu — 


Oct, 12, 1s18 Eli Short, W.2N.W.12, st 
Dee. 31, 1816 J. Bowerman, N, 2, 14, 320 


iptal atiieesstene ee OUGS 


* Murray bonght this three-acre tract as the agent of the firms of Moses and 
Jacob Franks, of Londen, and David and Moses Franks, of Philadelphia, on 
the 8th of Angnst, 1771, of Charles Cadron, dit. St. Pierre of St. Philip, village 
in the Mlinois country, Veoman and Marie Jeanne Merrier, his wife, for 300 
pounds. On it was a water-mill and a large stone dwelling-house, on the road 
from Fort Chartres to St. Philip, 
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TOWNSHIP 7 8, 5 Ww. 
Acres, Avres. 
Oct, 3, 1818 Adam Storm, B. 2, 8.W.3 80 Claims aud Surveys—not dated, 
Nov. 18,1817 John Crenshaw 31, 820° pan B. Phebau, (188, 8. 792... leo 
Jan. 1, 1814 dobn J. Henry, if, na aL 
Aug. 30, 1818 Thos. Roberts, 8 16. 31, 160 PICU aeeteenarserentnteeescsteescacasiieisaxnercanell 
TOWNSHIP 8 8, 5 W. 
Acres, Acres. 
Aug. 25, 1814 W. Builderback,S.W.17, 121) Apr. 29, 1515 Wm. Melntush, part N. 
Jun. 24, Isl4 Wo. & C. Bailderhs Wo 2, Is 
jut NX. a 
Apr. 29, 1515 Wm. Melntosh, N. : GLUING Ueneererecrpreeee eeerea renee Tactics yezechr 
TOWNSILIP 4.5. 6 W. 
Aeros, Acros: 


Tec. 3, 1818 John Munford, 8. Wolg, 1450 Ang. 15,7818 Iino. MeMilhin, NOW. eo, Tau 


Mar. 9, 1kts H. Leslie, Ho 2, 8.W. 2 80 Ot. 7, ISIS James Coch, SW. 3l, 1H 
Mar.9, 151s H. Leslie, W, ¢ 80 A. Modie, & J. Mardoek, 
Auge. 5, 1918 WLC. Ballard, ar Io sath tld) 


Aug. 5, Isls W.C. B. 
Aug. 5, Isls W.¢ 
Nay, 27, 181s W. Edstar 

Noy 27, 1st Samuel Little, NW. 26, 
Noy. 37,1818 Patrick Ranes, W. 2, N. 


320) Aug. 18, 1818 A Hodge & A. Borders, 
140 Went AViede SS aii 
at Aug. Is, I8ts J Me Millan, 5. Bo 35, 
Wo 


TOWNSHIP 5 8. G Ww. 
Acres. 
David Me Millan S$, E.3, 1u0) Get. 13, 1817 Jahn Wiley 
Andrew Burders N.EL 4, 134 
John Lively SW. 4, 


Acres, 
1H 
180 

7, ln 

xO 

au 

SW. 20, T6tt 


Feb. 18, 1819 
Jan, 10, 181s 
July 12, 1816 
Feb. 16, 181s 
Aug, 1, 1818 
Get. 1, T8ts 


ap otal 
Sept.2u, 1st John Beaty, SW. 17, 
0 Sept. IslT Jas. Metlurken,s 
Wm. Elliott, E.2,8 E4, S00 Sept.gz, ists W. Morris, B.2, NW 
lehn Lively, N. BE. 9, 160) Apr. 24, 18t0 Win. Medutosh 
Francis Beatly, 8 Wo, 1600 Get. 20, Ist Williatn Morr 


Aug. 20,1816 Joha Lively, s. 9, Wo Tee, 12, sts Joln Miller, N.W. 2s, Tay 
Aug. 15,1518 Joseph Weir, N Wo10, 180) Dive, 12, Dads dedin Wiley Ke au, 1 
Apr. 25, Isl Wm, MeTotosh, see. 12, G10 Dee, 12, Isls Jolin Miller, N.W.3t, 160 


July 2, I8l7 das. Pattarsan, N.W.13, 160) Sept. 20, IS17 5S. Crawford, Bu, S.W.34, 80 
July 2, 1817 John Medi, Ss. Bog, 60 
July 2, 1817 Jas. Patterson, N.2, 14, 320 


TRO racneeriast eenisserscscneesian eee voee 4,675 


TOWNSHIP 6S. 6b Wy 


Acres, Acres, 


Jun, 16,1818 1) Looney, F. 2, 8. W.3, 71 Apr. 10,1515 Wm. Morrison, 8, 2,12, 320 
Apr. 10, 1815 Wm. Murrisun, §. 2,3, 3200 Sept. 24, 181f Reuten Lacey, \ Woy, lea 
Oct, 3, 181s C. Glover, Woz, 8. Wold, 800 Sept.24, 1814 Julin’ Lice WIS, 173 
Apr. 21,1815 Joho Pillars, 8.6. 1600 Nov. 8, IST Cath. Cod SSW od Sy crt 


4, 
7, 


b 
Ww. 


June 26, slo John Taggart, M1 Apr, lo, Ista Win. Morrisan, N. 2, Is, 330 


Apr. 21,1815 John Pillars, N. i Ww 1 rn 

Apr. 21,1818 Win, Morrison, N. 2.10, 320 picpre tena Mt areas: 
Apr. 18, x18 J. MeDonough, N.B.1, 160 ; i 
Apr. 18, 1818 J. MeDonougty, N.W.12, 140 TANI sesaxtaras tsnnav en ndrar cence 


TOWNSHIP 7 S. 6 W. 

Claims and Surveys. i 
Acres, Ang. 18,1518 A. Smith, B.2,N. KE. 20, 90 
800° Sept. 21,1514 Benjamin Cram, $ Woz, Tne 


Acres, 


Pierre Menard 


E. Pavard, hr: Tier My 1X19 Pierre Menard, N.W. 27, 160 
John Edgar. — 
Wilhain MeRob Wotleecsces Meernanaane eacesersaie eet 2100 


(2 ONS ee oncerencts 
TOWNSHIP 8s. 6 W. 


Jane 12,1818 Samucl Mansaker, S.E, 
Jan, 23,1519 Henry Reil, frac.sve. 11. 


pli lemerewneernresenteneeenetcestee soe 


TOWNSITIP 45.7 Ww. 
Acres. Acres. 
Elijah Smith, hes. claim Mar, 4, 1818 George Wilson,N.E. 23, ltt 
and survey... Clin) v A) Thompson, jr. E. 2, 
John Edgar j SW. 23, ao El 
William Bigy. Apr. 26, 1819 Sam, bene 3.23, Att 
Jan. 15,1818 Elisha C.Hicko July 1s, ists Win. MeBride, 8 


2, 


Apr. 25,1819 John Anderson, E. 
“ ” NOW. 2h, 


Jas, Morrison, W. 2, of 4, 240 


Jan. 12, 1819 Wm. Morrison, §.F.4, 0 160) Mar, 24,1815 Othia Levens, 

July #, 1518 Jas. Morrison, N.2,5, 9 276 Apr. 24,1814 Paul Harlson, N.W. 30, 129 
Oet.10, 1817 David Fulton, N. 2, 6, 247 ar. 25,7815 Otha Levens, SB. 30, lw 
Sep. 9, 1816 Robt. Morrison,E.2,N.E.7, 80° Apr. 28,1814 Thomas Levens, N.W.31, 129 


July 6, 1418 Jas. Morrison, N.W.9, 9 16Q° Apr.22,ta15 David Anderson, jros.W.32, i 
Jan. 4, 1815 Thomas Fulton, 8.E.9, 1b) Sep.30, 18!6 A.St. Francisco, hrs, N.S 

Jan. 21,1818 Joseph Grittin, XW. 19, 133 UNE ieuitieer saa aN 
Jan. 7, 1819 Thomas Biddle, S.W. 14, 325) Mar. 27,1819 Andrew Beatty, $B. 36, 100 
Nov, 3.1817 John Adams, 6.2,N.W. 20, so —— 
Apr, 20,1818 W. M. L. Le Chapelle, Total. 5218 


NCW au [ere 


99 


TOWNSHIP 5 8. 7 We 


Acres. 

Win. Morrison,ecl. & sur, 400 

John Kdgar, a 300 

Jolin Pettit, TH) 

Dee. 30,1818 Joseph Pratton,S B.of3, 140 
Apr. 22,1815 David Anderson, W.2,0f5, 324 
Deo. 30,1819 Joseph Pratton,N E.of lo, 146 
Dee. St) 1817 Wash ye'nSterrets S.W.10, 107 
Sep, 23, N14 Jus. Patterson, S.F. Wh 10 
te Same, SW. le 
f, IxI8 Robert MeMann, N FE. 14, 160 
19, i818 dotin Rankin, X.2,N.W.15, 80 


au a 


Jan. 
Dee, 


TOWNSIDP 
ACEES? 
Heirs af J. Anderson, 


elaim and survey. do 
Prather and Simil 

elnim and sarvey...... 400 
Stacy Me thonongh, 

elaim and survey...... 4 
John Petut, claim and 

SHrVey., s.... co LID 
Heirs of Henry Saath, 

elaim and survey... 4on 
Legal representatives 

of JL Montgomery, 

claim anid survey... 40K} 
James Ubaghes, elaun 

AU SUT VES ees san cree an) 


John Rive Jones, clin 
aud survey 
Jotn Edgar. . 
Wierre Menard 


1 


Heirs of C&R. Drury 9 250 
Villuge tract of Kas- 
kaskis ah 
TLD. Raberts BOO 
Hobert Reynold ano 
Thego Rodremue o...... TOU 
May 15,1817 Jneob Harman, 1, 

PES GO cecaceceacanconoeoe: ters 40 
Mr. 84, 1819 Stacey MeDooungh, 

Bel ev ue rocce po ec Tit 
dan. 14,7818 Amos Vuderson, Vin 
Get. 10, 181s Wilbiara Coddle, > 1 
Ae SL Isto Obadiah Fields, SJE. 1% Wo 
dan. 2, 1817 .Jiames Hoghes, Wo 2, 17, arb 
Ap. 27, 1st5 Joho Hdear, . 17, Tho 
Sun 14,1816 John Faltou, sr, N Eis, 126 


Acres, 

John ft. Jones, el & sur, 2u0s 
Jahn Rapyace, el & sur, 
Win. Morrison, el, and 

sur. it Se Semoreen  # 
Jolin Edgar. el. and sur. 


In 7-7 A TS Tao 
Joseph MePherson, el. 
and sur. in T-7 A 7-8. Wt 


Antoine Hienvenue, a. 278 
Michael Danie, el. and 
sur in 7-T A TK. 
Antuine Bienvenue 
and sur. in 7-7 & 7-8. 
dames Hagvins, el aid 
sur. in ene Ts 
dames trills 


ml 


sur in d-Tand 7-8. 
Pierre Menard, cl. sed 
sur. in CI acaIe os 


Jonis Ladereut, el and 


sur.in 7-Tand 8... 127 
Louis Chambertont, cl. 

and sur A ATR 13h 
Joseph Aveliuube: ‘ 

and sur.in 1-7 & a etl 
Joseph Devigne’s hears, 

eh & sar an TTA TS OF 
L. G. Chanberlant, el. 

and suv.in T-7 & 7-8... 11h 
John Rice Jones el, and 

SOY UMW GaNiteserss, 16 


Aeros 
Henry Levens, el. and 
SUES A ae eae nase 300 
Joho Edgar, cl. and sur. 


4-8. 
My. 20, 1817 Burtare 


al hwo 
spt.d, td 


TOWNSITID 7 


Acres. 

Sep, 30,1816 A. St Francisco, hoirs, 
ABA Mlooeeeecnoaetoc aeeteee 

Sep 28,1816 Robt, Morrison. 8.E. 
Auge.21,1818 Tkeary Conner, NB.21, 160 
May 1, 1814 Jas. Thotapson, %.E. of 22, 10 
dana, 8b Phos, Struhan, NW. of 27, 160 
Be ce dohia Trvia, SW. 27, 100 
Aug. 3, 1819 Win, Thotupson, 8 E. 28, 160 
dan. 0, S13 A] MeCormaek, W, 2033, 320 


160 
180 


TOWNSHID 4.5. 5 W. 


Jan. 4, i814 Win, Turmbrell, 8.E. 33, 49 
HOt eyeosceween ee iareeinc eer sarees GOSE 
Di AN: 
Ares, 
May 1, Ist Thos. Slatter, fr.8.W.1s8, 79 
Jan.10,18i8 Jahn Fulton, st, 8.E.08, 143 
1816 Jolin Edgar, fr. see. 19, 163 
Ap. 20, 181 Stacey Me Donough, 
PE Rie, 2a Me Aaa rane cenerts ie hy 
Ap. 16, 1817 John Edgar, hal. see. 20, 449 
Ag. 31, ists Henry Conner, NB. 21, 160 
Fl. fl, UST Staeey MeTnough, 
PyeNne! 140 
Mr.13, 1507 Ualvindawrenes 1, 10 
Awd UtT Edward Coles, fr S.E.21, 93 
Ap. 4, 1STR dovepliday, E.2, N62 23. 30 
danlat Isis Silas Crisler, W 
NE, 2t.. 80 
No.7, 1816 Aaran (Qaick, N leu 
Jul 4, lat? Joseph harman, 8. Wo, iv 
Av 30,1517 fonathan Pettit, SB 2s, 160 
Get 17 181s dotin Han 2; 
Sie he meeboossnceser 80 
Jul. 36,1810 John Riehardson, sr, 
Ww WAM 2iocecc ss yeints BU 
No, 21,1817 Wiltiain Morrison, fr. 
ees 108 
Ag. 16, Is17 Mdward Col 
oe 46 
Sep.uo, 1sth 1 Menard 
Nall oneness 147 
Ap. 22, ISIT Vlajah Levert, W. 2, 29, 203 
Sep. 30, 181 Mierre Menard and A. 
LTS AST Gils cel Day SLL 30 
Sep.du,1sle John Edear, fr, W.2, 34, 0 69 
Fb. 10, IIT ane Rappes, SE. 30, 145 
Titel Gaeacwsouneeea.: 3 
Sed ig 
Acres 
Michael Tienvenne, cl. 
wud sarin 7-7 & 7-8. 142 
Jenn B.asendron, cl and 
Surin TT TK ee axe 
BB. Lavorie’s heirs, cl. 
and sur, in 7-7 & Ts... 117 
Widow Godin, alias Gor- 
angean, cl, and sur. in 
TTA Ts ra 
Alexis Blauriuis 
sur. in 7-7 & 7-8 45 
Jumes Morrison, cl. and 
sarin 7-7 A vs ut 
J... ladereut, ¢ { 
Sur. in ges & Tes ces SO 
wet HOIST Jha Clendenin, N.W.2, 160 
Heary Pettit, SE 140 
Wii, Morrison, N.1E. 160 
7 Kachel Green, We 2, 
SUlBy ay ore traresenen ces Bi 
Mar. 6,1sts Elijah ©. 1 WN hes teats PAK 
Jan. 7, 1st8 John MeFerron, W.2, 
SW 4. Sao pe nqiopbode ll 
Apl t, 1818 W CT. Willianis, 8 W.13, 0 Ten 
dan. 5.1817 Wm, liver, W. part. 14, lot 
Ap is, Isl John MeFerton, pts W. 
UMaine wea ieie Peesencea) 
Fir, 16,1818 William Oliver, 5 14, lew 
Sep t8, ISH Saml. Cochran, NE. 35, liu 
STON) ateran nee fee BST 
Acres, 
Ap 14, 1819 W. Reetor & 6. Bareroft, 
pilin ons shoes ce codtueceeents UNC 
Jal. 44,1819 Wm. Peach, W. 2,8 B.2, 0 x0 


o8 
bal 24, Isiit Sam. Abbott, Foz, N.W.s, 80 
Oct. 34, 1818 te Taylor, Jr.,8.E.-N.E.u, 


100 
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TOWNSHIP 48. 8 W. 


Acres. 
Mar. 6, 1818 Samuel Crozier, N-E. 8, 
Jan, 2, 1818 Jb. B. Ball, E. 2, N. W.8, 


160 
80 


Ap. 21,1817 Nancy Garner, W. 2, 
rebate Bhs : oe GM) 
Ap. 29, 1815 Cheequeur 2 rayaeel other: 
Salael2ee fe ~ 160 
De. 24,1817 Isnaae iSipectoerah, “Ss. E. “O, 160 
De. 12,1817 Pan] Haralson, W.2, N.E. 
ROD 
Ap. 24.1815 Paul Haralson, 5.E. 25 160 


Acres, 
Jn1.13,1818 Musser Wells, E. 2, S.E. 


Jun.10,18°6 Robert Foster, S.W. 
Jan.i1,1519 James Kinney, W. ae W. 


.22,1817 Abner Kack, N.E. 35 
. 28, 1815 Thotnas Levens, N.E. 31, 
. 23,1817 Isaac Hasband, N.W, 36, 
Ap. 28,1815 Thos. Levens, fr. S.W. 36, 
Mr. 30, 1816 Culdwell Carnes, S.E. 36, 


Total. 


TOWNSHIP 58. 8 W. 
Acres. | 


Robert Reynolds, cl. & 
survey, 
Pierre Menara, cl. 
SUTVEY «...ssrerceoreasteererer 
John Blaird (probably 
Braird),cl. and survey 
Levin Cropper, cl. and 
survey 
Jno. Rice Jone 
SUYVEY vee eceene. on 
Peter Menard, el. & sur., 
Tr 5-8 & 6-8... -eveeneeeeee 
P.D Roberts, cl. & sur., 
11 5-8 & O-Biceeceseeeeceees : 
Prather& Smily, cl. and 


and 


sur., in 5-5 & 6-8... 400 
Haydon Wella, cl. and 
sur., in 5-§ & 6-8... 400 | 
Commans of Prairie 
du Rocher, cl. & sur., 
V5-8 & 3-0... ce eeseneee O1O2 
L. & B. Laderonte, 
sur., in 5-8 & 5-9... 
John Edgar, part ind & 
GS.—S8 & OD Wau. eeeeeee 602 
Wm. Morrison, part in 
5&6S—8 &9W...... 640 


; Aug. 10), 1818 James Wilson, N 


Apr. 28, 1815 Thos. Levens, § FE 2. 


| Dee. 22, 1818 Henry O’Hara,frae.sec. 


Evecmeserxessaprsecesexemyeaecc= rs) 378 
Sep. 18, 1819 Peter Smith, N E of 9.. 160 
Aug. 7, 1819 Jas. Whelan, E2 NW 9 R0 


Sep. 30, 1814 Thos. Levens, N 2 12... 320 
Ang. 16,1814 David Fulton, fr. $8.2 of 


TS) ecncen ocneeondenee ecco 195 
Ang. 29,1815 John Edgar, N. 2 of 1d... 320 
Jan, 5, 1818 Jos. HW. Orr, S.W 35. ..... 160 


Oct. 19, 1818 Wim. Steel, pts. of sec- 
tions 18 and I....-..... 302 


Oct. 6, 1818 J. & J. Dunlop,N.12 of 19 160 
Dec. 12,1818 Henry Kinnel, W. 2 N. 
WAYS SU sass ennnsnecena esa 80 


Apr.17, 1815 Amos Paxton, E 28.W. 


June 8, 1818 Edwd. Mudd, W. 28 W. 

CONE PA, corer 
June 1, 1818 Norton Hull, 
May 22, 1818 Thos, Orr, 8.E. 2 
May 1, 1815 J. Dodge, S.W. 2: 


Sep. 14,1819 John Hathorn, fr. N. 2 of 
Da prec erageeiseatecnmorteee cts 

Jan. 9, 1815 Archibald Pasa fr 
Sy2otos Siessheeaeerear 

Apr. 29, 1815 Wm. Rector, ae 


Apr. 28,1815 Caldwell Carnes, frac. 
W 2 of 1.. 187 tions 3h and 35... 
Thee, 24, 1817 Isaac Rusher 8 'E ‘ai Jan.19,1815 A. Thompsen, paits of 
Sl ercetnersasacsvonsssmenine ce: =0e to sections 35 add 30........ 35 
Apr. 28, 1815 Thos. Levens, Nelo nO, oo 
Jan. 2, 1819 David Lawson, E28 W2 80, Otel eeaecarecarencre 18,824 
TownsHIP 6s. 8 Ww. 
Aeres. Acres. 
John Edgar, cl. & sur. 7084 Etienne Penceneau, cl. 
Timothy Demonbronin, TPAC GIN NESS fo coccmyse-nioss 400 
elaim and survey Wm. Meintosh,cl.&sur 74 
Not loeated els. & sur’s, Heirs Etienne Pevard, 
Pierre Menard, cl.& sur. 1205 elaim and survey...... 109 
Kaskaskia Indians, el. | Madam Lafarnqhe, cl. 
and survey.. aeenas eee and survey, 6-8 & C-9... 181 
Jos. Fersoo and Cihers Jos, Tnilieur & others, 
claim and survey... 150 el. & sarvey,l-8 & 6-9. 628 
Widow La Chapelle, cl. Nay. 13,1816 Geo, Fisher, fr, 5.W of 
and survey, 62 section 4 13 
Jas. Morrison, cl. & sur. 130 | Noy. 13,1816 Geo, Fisher, fr. N.W. of 
Robt. Reynolds, cl. &sur. 78 section 9.. Doerr aU) 
Jus. Kinkaid, el. & sur. 87 | Nov. 13,1816 Geo. Fisher S. pt. of 
Antoine Bnyat,el.&snr. 40 section 10., . 458 
Heirs of B. Richard, cl. | Jnne 10,1816 Jas. Shatter, fr. 3. 
and survey....... a Thy 13. 59 
Antoine Bicnmennes ie, Sept. 30,1816 A St. Ppranercos heirs. 
cl.and snrvey.... + 80 fraction S.&. of We... 101 
Jacob Jndy, cl. & ‘Oa 60 | Sept.30,1816 A. St. Francise , heirs, 
Jos. Morrison,cl. & sor., 126 fraction N.E. of 23..... 46 
Heirs of Michael Danie Sept. 30,1816 Jno. Edgar,parts of 23 & 
claim and snrvey....u. 1 Wa Aveweed teeetae src inniceser ees 170 
Widow Torrongeau, cl. Sept. 30,1816 Jas. Slatter, fr. N.E. of 
and survey. » 24 les 68 
Wm. Morrison, cl. eine 251 | Sept. 30, 1816 Staind Bond: fr. pts 
Antoine La Chapelle, el. Ole ziree er 
ati] SUPVEY..-.esseeseee 22 | Sept. 30, 1816 Shadrach Bond, fr. pee 
Genevieve Buyat, clai le dtmeesseecrennatntateverserrs ee) 
and suryey.. 49 -—— 
DV OtR eeteretrssresrers== 13,006 
TOWNSHIP 7 8S. 8 W. 
Pierre Menard, Claim and adrvey...cerscecsmuecerarssnrereseernmenetenerecte 240) 
BUST losceacnocnesaaneS Ren ceetecreseare secon ereiearereteeteccteer ers 240 


TOWNSHIP 58. 9 W. 


Iehabet Camp, heirs, claim and sarvey. 
Antoine Bienvenue, clnim and survey... 


_ 


TOWNSIUIP 5 S. 


9 w.— Continued. 


Acres. Acres, 
Pierre R. Godin heirs claim and aur. 79 | Monsieur Denegre heirs el. and sur. 170 
August Allard heirs claim and sar. 90) Widow Denoyer heirs claim and snr. 212 
Nicholas Jarret heirs claim and sur. 88 | Widow Hebert heirs claim and snr. 485 
George Wilmer heirs claim and sur. 89! Antoine Riviere, claim. and snr. part 
Joseph Belleour heirs claim and sur, 93 5-9 and 5-10... 237 
Antoine Riviere Heirs claim and snr. 609 | J. B. Boquette heirs claim and sur. 
Jacques Routillet heirs claim and sur. 50 part 5-9 and 5-10. ob 63 
Pierre Le Compte heirs cl. and sur. 280} Henry Carpenter iene ‘iain her 
Andree Barbean heirs claim and sur. 51 snr. part 5-8 and 5-10... ~ 35 
Lonis Peareau heirs claim and sur. 66 | Joseph Hartiz heirs ARH aan sur. 
John Edgar heirs claim and snr. 431 pant 5-Qlands-\Oestsecsrsceneeere 42 
Ambrose & Vasseur hs. ¢l. and snr. 136| John Edgar heirs elnim and snr. 
Du Boiher village sq. hs. cl. and sar 397 part 5-9 and G-10.....sscssserscecese ens 85 
R. Robinson and R. Morrison Deb, 10, 1818. Samuel Leard 8. W. of 1160 
heirs clnim and SNrvey..... 7 
Jean L. Boquette heirs chim and sur 85 Gite losmmrccensesccein FeCl 
Ignace Laroche heirs claim and sur, 213 
TOWNSILIP 6 S. 9 W. 
ACRES. Acres. 
John Edgar and J. Murray cl. and Joseph Bellcour heirs cl. and snr. 
snr. part in 5-9 and 6-9....... Seer 1577 part in 5-9 and 6-9.. onan 151 
John ies heira cl. and sur. part Joseph Lamieux heirs “ch ‘and sur. 
AIT ATG vac oeetescrecrervessasectreeter 1589 part in 5-9 nnd 69.0... eee enn ee 192 
An) isnitene heirs claim and snr. Lonis Pericue heirs claim and sn 
part in 5-9 and 6-9 260 part i 5-9 ANd 6-9. cece etree 131 
P, G. dit Peaureau heirs claim and A. Roy neirs claim and sur. part 
eur. part in 5-9 and 6-9............008 55 in 5-9 ANd G-9.....csssereeeeeceereenee 373 
Angast Allard heirs claim and sur. Jacqnes Boutillet heirs claim and 
parti 5-9 and 6-9....:cccccen-+ 116 sur, part in 5-9 and 6-9 .... : 
A. & L. Lapenr heirs claim and sar. Pierre de Louvier heils claim nod) 
pat in 5-9 and 6-9, 309 eiic. park in 5-9 And 6-9. .....ssseee 258 
Lonis Pettit heirs claim an Antoine de Lonvier hers claim 
part in 5-9 and 6-9......,.ccceenesene Wi and snr, part in 5-9 and 6-9......... 373 
Clement Drury heirs clnim and snr. | Unapprapriated heirs claim and 
Park in 5-0 AN G-D..ccersesececrereee 241 sur. part in 5-9 and 6-9.. 
Sanrier Louvier heirs claim and sur. 
part in 5-9 and 6-9W 0 sesesee 481 SOT eecnocoanen eonecno 
Townsulr 5 8. 10 w. 
Acres. Acres. 
John Edgar claim and snr. Island J. B. Bayuctte part in Monroe Ca.... 437 
opposite Fart Chartres.......... 1047 Ignace Le Grass part in Monroe Co 255 


Widow Hebert part in Monroe Co... 470 Joseph Bellecour part in Mourve Co 410 
John Edgar pat in Monroe Co. 250 
M. Philebot part in Monroe Co. 42 TOtaleecciuerrmer eed Os 
RECA PITULATION. 
Lands in Randolph county owned by indiyiduals prior to the year 1820. 
Acres, | Acres. 
Township 4 8.5 Ne 200k | Township 68.7 W.. we 13,347 
Township 5 S.5 3855 | ‘Township 73. 4 Ave 8317 
Township 6 8.5 . Bui Township 4 8.8 W 3240 
Township 7S. 5 W.... 820 Townshipo8.8 W . 18824 
Township 88.5 W 33t Township 65.8 W. ~ 13,006 
Township 4 $8.6 W 1809 Township 74.8 W. 240 
Township 5 S. 6 W... 40740 Township 5 5.9 W. 5358 
Towaship 6 S. 6 W... 3087 Township t S.u W. . 6448 
Township 7 8.6 W 2100) Township 5 8. WW, . pt. in Monroe 2911 
Township § S.6 W. B04 | a 
Township ¢ 8.7 W. 3218 | Total.. 162,858 
Township 58.7 W... 3642 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTY IN TERRITORIAL TIMES, 


The administration of the county in its infancy, from 1795 
to 1803, was entrusted to a court of common pleas, organized 
in 1795, and composed of John Edgar, William Morrison, 
Pierre Menard, Robert McMahan, George Fisher, John 
Beaird, Robert Reynolds, Nathaniel Hull, Antoine Louvier, 
John Grosvenor, James Finney and Samuel Cochran. These 
gentlemen were territorial or United States justices of the 
peace, and as such members of the court of common pleas. 

The minutes of this court could not be found, and so it is 
impossible to give an account of the earlier transactions, 
1795 to 1803. From subsequent minutes it may be inferred, 
however, that the first “court-house,’ probably built by 
Todd in 1779, was not longer inhabitable; that it, together 
with the lot on which it had been erected, had been sold to 
William Morrison and Dr. George Fisher, who, in 1808, 
were dunned by the county officials for balances due by them 
to the county on account of said purchase. Morrison owed 
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a balance of $25 for the lot, aud the Doctor owed $60 for 
the stone of the court-house. 

James Dunn, sheriff prior to 1803, built the first county 
jail at Kaskaskia, and received $270.35 for it July 12, T8083. 

County Commissioners, 1803 to 1809. The first meeting 
of these officers was held July 4, 1803, at the dwelling-house 
of Robert Morrison, where he and his colleagues, Paul Ha- 
ralson and James Gilbreath, took the oath of office before 
John Edgar, Esq., and then adjourned. Their next meeting 
was held at the house of Mrs. Turcott. on the 12th of July, 
1803, when William Wilson, county surveyor sinee 1795, 
was appointed secretary of the commissioners, in place of 
Paul Haralson, who had declined to act any longer. (Paul 
had acted as secretary at the 4th of July meeting, and writ- 
ten twenty-one words as seeretary ) Irom the minutes of 
the 12th of July, it would appear that Wilham Kelly was 
the first coroner of the county, for he was then altowed a 
elaim of $29.89, for holding an inquest over the body of a 
man found dead on the Massae road in 1796. 

The court held their subsequent meetings in the house of 
Louis Laderout, and paid him $11.50 rent October 18, 1803. 
The county had been divided into five townships by the court 
of common pleas, and the county commissioners retained 
this subdivision. The townships were named Kaskaskia, 
Prairie du Rocher, Williamsburg, Mitchie and Springfield. 

An assessment of personal property was ordered on the 
13th of January, 1504, and the following furces put to work : 
For Kaskaskia—John Grosvenor and Joseph Pagé; for 
Mitehie — James Meltoberts and William Chaffin; for 
Springfield—William Kelly; for Prairie du Rocher—Nico- 
las Mya (Meyer), John Evert, Sr., and Prince ryan. 

This seems to have been the last term of the county com- 
missioners’ court, as it adjourned “without a day,” after 
allowing wolf-sealp premiums—to John Griffiu for 14, Otho 
Levens and Jonathan letit for 4 each, John Hornbeck for 2 
and Parker Grosvenor, Robert McMahan and Robert ILug- 
gins for 1] each. 

The administrative functions of the county were next 
perfurmed by a court, styled orphans’ court, composed of 
the following justiees: Pierre Menard, John Beaird, George 
Fisher, Robert Reynolds, Rubert MeMahan and John Gros- 
venor, from 1804 to 1808. From minutes kept by this eourt 
it would appear that it devoted its attention to probate basi- 
ness almost exclusively. Once only, on March 7, 1805, some 
politieal measures are mentioned. Same territory of the 
county, heretefore a wilderness, had gradually been settled 
and become the home of a few families possessed of “taxable” 
property, whereupon the court deemed it proper to organize 
these parts as townships. The five original townships were 
retained and the following new ones added : 

Rocking Cave-—To eommence at range line 7 east of the 
3d principal meridian, running north with said line until it 
intersec’s the county line between Randolph and St. Clair. 
This description is vague. The new township must have 
comprised the present counties of White, Gallatin, and lar- 
din, and eastern parts of Hfamilton, Saline, and Pope. 

Massac.—To commence at range line 2 east of the dd 
principal meridian, running due north till it strikes Big 
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Muddy river. This township comprised the present coun- 
ties of Massac, Johnson, and Williamson, also west parts of 
Hamilton, Saline, and Pope. 

Mississippi.cTo commence on the Mississippi, below Big 
Maddy, and bounding on Massac township, running to the 
mouth of the Ohio. This township contained the present 
counties of Pulaski, Alexander and Union, and southeast 
part of Jackson. The order for formation of these townships 
is immediately followed by another, appointing assessors, to 
wit: Samuel Omelveny for Rocking Cave, Hughes 
for Mississippi, and Thomas Ferguson for Massac. 

Maurie, or Mary.—Springfield township was divided by a 
line beginning at Colonel Edgar’s Ferry, on the Kaskaskia, 
along the road leading to Harralson’s ferry, on the same 
river, until oppo.ite the house of Thomas Fulton; thence 
east to the Vincennes road with the same until it strikes the 
boundary line ef Knox county. 


Seraps from the records of the period, 1795 to 1809.— 
The first official mentioning of the name of Randolph county 
is found in a record of deeds, when, November 7, 1795, 
Lewis Germain and Mary his wite, of Kaskaskia, Randolph 
eounty, in the Territory of the United States west of the 
Riyer Ohio, sold to William Melutosh a one-sixth interest 
in a tract of land at a place called the Big Spring, near the 
road from Kaskaskia to Prairie du Roeher, about six miles 
from Kaskaskia, containing in front 12 aeres, and 90 acres 
deep, between Pierre Langlois and John Edgar, for twenty 
dollars. 

The prices at which lands sold in those times are very 
irregular. 400-acre head rights were sold at from thirty to 
two hundred dollars, and were frequently paid for in goods 
Militia rights, 100 acres, brought from 
six to fourteen dollars; other donation rights sold at similar 
rates, while the so-called improvement rights were seldom 
sold for less than fifty cents per acre. 

The largest land sale made in those days was that of 
Pierre and Therese Menard to Charles Choquier and John 
Holmes of Baltimore, wherein, for the sum of $9,000, nine 
thousand two hundred and thirty-three and one-third acrcs 
were conveyed February “2, 1799. Menard’s lands thus 
sold consisted of twenty-one and one-third head of family 
rights, of 400 acres each ; and seven militia rights, of 100 
aeres each. His profits must have been considerable. 

Lardner Clark sold his mill, distillery, dwelling-house, 
and “gardens,” situated east of the Kaskaskia river, to John 
Edgar for $2050, November 10, 1798. John Edgar had 
apparently monopolized the purchasing of lands, the de- 
scription of which fills 172 consecutive pages iu the land 
records of the county. 

Marriages recorded during said period. 

Nichola Jarrot and Marie C. Barbun, Sept. 22. 1790— 
solemnized by Gabriel Richard, Curate of St. Joseph of 
Prairie du Rocher. Joseph Danguine and Marie Reine 
Lilet, Sept. 29 1795—by the same. Antoine C. LaChance 
and Jeanne lelicitee d'Amour Louviere, Nov. 9. 1795—by 
same. Antoine d’Amour Louviere and Marie Louise Lang- 
lois, Feb. 8. 1796—by same. Louis Allaire and Magdalene 


at enormous prices. 
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Degagnée, Feb. 5. 1796, by “Janin,’’ Curate at Kaskaskia. 
Alexis Paquin and “Archangel”, April 21. 1796 by same. 
Joseph Devigne and Julie Godin Tourangeau, Nov. 8. 1795, 
by same. Joseph Langlois and Marie B. D. Toulons, Oct. 
27.1796. J.B. Perrin and Marguarete Grannon, Nov. 14, 
1796, Joseph Sylvain and Mariane Nuillier Devignie, Feb 
28. 1797. Etienne L’Anglois and Cecile Candere, January 
23.1798. Francois L’Anglois and Marie Godin, Joseph Blai 
and Marianne Lavone—same day by Gabriel Richard Curate. 

The estate of Louis La Sand deceased was put under ad- 
ministration on the 20th of November 1795, when his will, 
dated Prairie du Rocher June 23. 1790, was proved. The 
will is void of interest. The personal property consisted in 
6 cows, valued from 15 to 20 dollars each, 1 yoke of steers: 
60 dollars, 10 head of young cattle, valued from 7 to 12 
dollars each, 3 horses, valued 40 dollars each. 

The common law cases adjudicated during the period, 
although quite numerous, are without any special interest, 
and criminal cases there are none, except now and then an 
assault and battery or liquor case, as for instance the indict- 
ment and fine of Ephraim Carpenter, innkeeper at Kaskas- 
kia, who had sold liquor withont license—in defiance of law 
and to the evil example—for which misdemeanor he paid a 
fine of five dollars and costs. 

The election returns of that period have. not been pre- 
served. From documents preserved in the sister county St. 
Clair, it appears that Shadrach Bond of Randolph defeated 
Isaac Darneille of Cahokia [St. Clair] for “a representative 
for to be sent to the General Assembly of the Territorry,” 
at an election held in January 1799. Another election, 
after the organization of the territory of Indiana, held on 
the 7th of December 1802, to elect three representatives to 
go to Vincennes and there to meet the convention to be held 
there on the 20. of December for the purpose of sending our 
grievances to Congress, resulted in the election of Shadrach 
Bond er., Jean Francois Perry and John Murdock. May 21. 
1805, Shadrach Bond, sr., was elected representative to the 
territorial legislature of Indiana, and becoming a member 
of the legislative council [senate] resigned in 1806, when 
Shadrach Bond, jr., his nephew was elected to fill this va- 
cancy. He was reélected in the following year, remaining 
a representative of Randolph county until Illinois was 
formed into a separate territory. 

The officers of the county during this period have been 
mentioned above. The dates of their commissions could not 
be ascertained. The sheriffs of that period were James 
Dunn, 1795 to 1800, George Fisher from 1800 to 1803, James 
Edgar 1803 to 1805 and James Gilbreath from 1805 to 
1807. Robert Morrison was clerk of the court «f quarter 
sessions. William Wilson was county surveyor from 1795 
to 1808, William Kelley coroner 1795 to 1808 and Lardner 
Clark recorder of deeds. The organization of the territory 
of [llinois, February 3. 1809 gave cause to a reorganization 
of the two counties then existing, St. Clair and Randolph, 
which was done by proclamation as follows: 


Aprit 28, 1809. 


Nathaniel Pope, Secretary of the Territory of Illinois, 
and exercising the government thereof. 


By virtue of the power vested in the Governor for the 
prevention of crimes, injuries, and for the execution of 
process, civil and criminal, within the territory, I have 
thought proper, and by this proclamation, to divide the 
Illinois territory into two counties to be called the county 
St. Clair and the county of Randolph. The county of 
Randolph shall inclnde all that part of-the Illinois 
Territory lying south of the line dividing the counties of 
Randolph and St. Clair, as it existed under the govern- 
ment of the Indiana Territory on the last day of February 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and nine,—and the 
county of St. Clair shall inclnde all that part of the 
Territory which lies north of said line. 

Done at Kaskaskia, the 28th day of April, 1809, 
and of the Independence of the United States, 
the thirty-third. Nar. Pore. 


The territory of the county remained the same as 
heretofore. The population of the county, 1103 in 1800, 
had_now increased to about 7000. (The United States 
Census of 1810 gave the county then a population of 
7275.) The people were scattered over a vast area, but 
fully one-half of the total population were located at Kas- 


| kaskia and its vicinity. 


A reorganization of the couoty government took place 
on the 3d of July, 1809, when William Arundel, Philip 
Fouke and John Edgar, Esquires, Justices of the Peace, 
with William C. Greenup as clerk, and Benjamin 
Stephenson as sheriff, assembled at the house of Thomas 
Cox and “held court.” 


1809 ro 1819. 


In reading and examining the proceedings of the first 
courts of various and diverse counties the writer observed 
that the licensing of taverns is the first step usually taken. 
The absolute want of public funds in all these new bodies 
politic must have compelled the authorities to grant those 
licenses as the easiest and quickest mode of obtaining a 
“revenue.” And thns the records again show that Philip 
Fouke was licensed as innkeeper at Kaskaskia, taxed $12.00 
per annnm, and, being a man of ‘good character and 
reliable withall,” he was excused from giving the usual 
bond; he was allowed to charge as follows: breakfast, 25 
cts., dinner 374 cts., supper 25 cts., lodging 122 cts., horse 
to hay at night 25 cts. corn or oats 124 cts. per gallon, 
French brandy, 50 cts. per half pint; whiskey, 124 cts.; 
taffia or rum, 37}; peach brandy or cherry bonnie, 25 cts. 

William Morrison was licensed to keep a ferry from 
opposite the “Little Rock” across the Mississippi, and 
allowed to charge the following rates: four-horse team, 
$3.00; two-horse team, $2.50; two-wheel carriages, with a 
pair of horses or oxen, $2.00; with single horse or ox, $1.75; 
man and horse, 623 cts.; single horse, 50 cts.; single 
person, 25 cts; “plunder,” 123 cts. per 100 Ibs.; neat 
cattle per head, 50 cts; bogs or sheep, 12} cts; and planks, 
25 ets. per 100 feet. The Kaskaskia ferry rates were lower, 
to wit: Single person above 77 years of age, 6+ cts.; man 
and horse, 123 cts,; single horse, 63 cts. ; cart and oxen or 
horses, 25 cts; wagon and team, 50 cts.; grown cattle, 64 
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cts; cattle under two years of age, sheep or hogs, 3: cts. 
each. 

The labors of the county court were performed by 
justices of the peace, three of whom would form a quorum, 
until January, 1810. A territorial law, passed December 
22d, 1809, created county courts, to be composed of three 
judges who were appointed by the governor. Before pro- 
ceeding furtber we would here introduce a 


LIST OF TOWNSHIP OFFICERS—1$09. 


Justices of the Peace.—The early Justices of the Peace 
held their offices by appointment, and it was not until 182+ 
that the people were deemed competent to elect their town- 
ship judicial officers. The general view on the subject seems 
to have been that the dignity of the “Squire” would be 
or was in danger of beiog Jowered by the vulgarity of clec- 
tions. 

The governor of the territory appointed the justices at 
the suggestion of the county commissioners, or * at will,” 
and the commissions issued to those dignitaries smack of 
monarchical origin, his excellency the governor using the 
plural number of the personal pronoun when referring to 
his own persou. 

The following gentlemen seem to have acted as justices in 
1809 : 

Philip Fouke, William Arundel, Henry Levens, Pierre 
Le Conte, P. Harralson, David Anderson, Jean B. Bar- 
beau, Robert Gaston, Archibald Thompson, John Guithing, 
John Edgar, James M. Roberts, John McFerren, Jobn 
Bradshaw, Samuel Omelvany, (reorge Robinson, George 
Hacker, Jas. Lemon, Thomas Ferguson, Hamlet Ferguson, 
John Phelps, and Marion Fuller. 


Overseers of the Poor—Ralph Drury, John Evert for 
Mitchie; Clemeut Drury, Pierre Le Conte, for Du Rocher; 
Jobn Gibson, A. Langlois, for Kaskaskia; Joseph Clen- 
denin, Henry Leven, for Williamsburg; John Beaird, Paul 
Heilston, for Springfield; George Hecker (Hacker), and 
Squire Green for Mississippi; Hamlet Ferguson and Fred- 
erick Grater for Massac; James Ford and Samuel Omel- 
vany for Rocking Cave. 


Overseers of the Highways.—Jesse Reynolds for Mitchie, 
Pierre Auguste for Du Rocher, Jesse Griggs for Kaskaskia, 
Thomas Levin for Williamsburg, James Hughes for Spring- 
field. For the newly organized townships Rocking Cave, 
Massac, and Mississippi, no appointments were made. 


Constables.—Jesse Griggs aud Samuel Davis for Kaskas- 
kia; Michael Masterson for Mitchie; John Langston for 
Mississippi; Joseph M. Courtney for Marie; Antoin Le 
Chance for Du Rocher; James Laird, Springfield. 

Licensed Taverns in 1809.—Pierre Le Compte, at Prairie 
du Rocher; Philip Fouke, at Kaskaskia; Thomas C. x, at 
Kaskaskia; Jonathan Taylor, at the United States Saline ; 
James Truesdale, on the road leading from U. 3. Saline to 
Shawneetown; James Lane, do. do. 

The first county court of Randolph county, composed of 
the Worshipful Philip Fouke, William Arundel and John 
McFerron, met at the tavern of Thomas Cox on the 4th of 


January, 1810, and proceeded immediately to levy a tax 
for the county and also a territorial tax on lands located. 

The county tax levy was as follows: Each single man, not 
haying one hundred dollars’ worth of taxable property, was 
assessed one dollar; owners of slaves had to pay for each 
slave one dollar per year; horses were taxed fifty cents 
and neat cattle ten cents each; each mansion valued 
at two hundred dollars or more, all mills and distilleries, 
were assessed at the rate of thirty cents per one hundred 
dollars valuation. The numerous ferrries were also a source 
of revenue, and the year 1810 saw the following ferries 
licensed, to wit: Ephraim Carpenter, William Cheek, John 
Edgar, Pierre Menard, James Ford, each ten dollars; Ham- 
ilton Ferguson at seven dollars; James Fulton and William 
Morrison each at six dollars; Charles Bradley, Louis Bior- 
ke, Thomas Ferguson, John Robinson, Richard and Waller, 
each five dollars; Jonathan Hampton at four dollars; 
John Morris, James McHorton and John May, each three 
dollars. 

The revenue of the county derived from these levies was 
smal], as the and taxes proper were collected fur maintain- 
ing the territorial government only. From a settlement 
mentioned in the county records of August term 1809, it ap- 
pears that the county revenue for the years 1807 and 1808, 
the collection of which was entrusted to sheriff James Gil- 
breath, amounted to $1,593.18, of which $944.97 had been 
collected and atcounted for, while $213.50 of the revenue 
of 1807 and 8435.71 of the revenue of 1808 were re- 
turned delinquent. The sheriffs of those days had a 
hopeless task to perform in collecting a few hundred dollars 
of taxpayers, whose homes were scattered through all the 
territory between the Mississisippi, the Wabash and the 
Ohio, nor is it to be wondered at that nearly every one is 
accused of being in default. The expenses of those infant 
counties, though insignificant in the whole, invariably ex- 
ceeded the revenue, and sufficed scarcely to defray court 
expenses, rent of rooms and salaries of officers; improve- 
ment of roads and bu‘lding of bridges was out of the ques- 
tion; but let it besaid in honor of those pioneers, that they 
contrived to find means to aid the poor and helpless. We 
mention here that the authorities in 1809 paid Thomas Cox 
$144 ayear for keeping Thomas Branham, a blind man. 
Thus it is shown that about one-sixth of the whole revenue 
was expended in support of one unfortunate fellow-being! 
In extreme cases the aid of the territorial government was 
extended to the helpless, as fur instance in the case of Julian 
Bart, who had been drafted to serve a tour of duty asa 
militiaman during the past summer, and while in service and 
obeying the orders of his officer, was shockingly wounded, 
haviug one arm shot off and the other broken in different 
places, his body Jacerated and his eyesight greatly injured, 
and now lies in a most distressed situation in the town of St. 
Louis, dependent on the hounty of a poor family; and 
whereas it would be cruel to permit him to linger out a 
miserable existence, rendered so in the service of his coun- 
try, without the support which it is able to afford him, 
therefore it is ordered by the governor that the auditor 
draw warrants fur such sums of money as may from time to 
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time become necessary for the support of said Julian Bart, | For selling intoxicating liquors to Indians, slaves, apprentices 


aud to provide for his removal from St. Louis to Kaskaskia, 
his home, etc, ete.” Bart was soon after put ou the U.S. 
pension list. 


PROCEEDINGS IN COURTS OF JUSTICE, 


Before reciting some interesting criminal cases during 
territorial times, it may be proper to introduce here a brief 
sketch of 


TERRITORIAL LAWS. 


We will allude to some features of the territorial code, 
which may give an idea to the reader of the progress and 
amelioration attained in criminal jurisprudence and the 
punishment for debt. Thus in the punishment of crimes, 
both felonies and misdemeanors, the barbarous practices of 
whipping on the bare back, confinement in stocks, standing 
in the pillory, and branding with hot irons were the penal- 
ties frequently prescribed ; besides fines, imprisonmeut and 
loss of citizenship. These summary modes of chastisement 
grew in part out of the condition of the country. It was but 
sparsely settled, the people were poor, they had no general 
prisou or penitentiary, and the few jails were so insecure as 
to present scarcely any barrier to the escupe of prisoners. 
Whipping upon the bare back, besides other punishments 
at the option of the court, was prescribed in burglary or 
robbery, 89 stripes; in perjury, larceny, the receiving of 
stolen goods, and ohtaining goods by fraudulent pretenses, 
31 stripes; horse stealing, first offence, from 50 to 10U lashes ; 
hog stealing from 25 to 39 lashes; altering and defacing 
marks or brands on domestic animals at large, 40 lashes 
“well laid on”; bigamy, punished with from 100 to 300 
stripes ; for sodomy, from 100 to 500 lashes were prescribed ; 
forcibly taking away a female to marry agaiust her consent 
was declared a felony and might be punished by whipping ; 
children or servants for disobedience, might upon complaint 
and conviction before a justice, be whipped not exceeding 
10 stripes. Fines were collected from those unable to pay 
by the sheriff hiring or selling them to any one who would 
pay the fine and costs for such terms as the court might 
deem reasonable, and if the deliaquent should abscond, the 
penalty was double the term of servitude and 39 stripes. 
Standing in pillory was prescribed, in addition to other 
penalties, in perjury, forgery, and the altering or defacing 
of brands or marks on domestic animals. For this last 
offense, on second conviction the culprit was to have the 
letter T branded in the left hand with a red hot iron. To 
prevent the common crime of killing stock running on the 
range, every one, iucluding the owners, was required to 
exhibit the ears of hogs or hides of cattle, killed, to a magis- 
trate or two freeholders withiu three days unde? a penalty 
of $10.00. For aiding the escape of a convict, the punish- 
ment was the same as that of the culprit, except in capital 
cases, when stripes, standing in pillory or sitting on the gal- 
lows with the rope adjusted about the neck, at the option of 
the court was the penalty. Besides in treason and murder, 
the penalty of death by hanging was pronounced against 
arson and rape, and borse-stealing on second conviction. 


and minors, severe penalties were enacted. For disorderly 
behavior at divine worship and hunting on the Sabbath, 
penalties by fines were prescribed. Iu 1810 a law was 
adopted to suppress dueling which made the fatal result of 
a duel murder, including the aiders, abettors or counselors 
as principals in the crime. 

In regard to the collection of debts the principles of the 
common law favored the creditor. All the property of the 
debtor, both reat and personal, without auy humane features 
as to exemption, might be levied upon and sold under exe- 
cution. The sale was absolute, no time of redemption. If 
the land failed to sell for .want of bidders, it was the judg- 
ment ereditor’s right, at his option, to take it absolutely at 
the appraised value made by 12 jurors. But this was not 
all. Ifthe property was insufficient to pay the judgment, 
the body of the debtor might be seized and cast into prison. 
Here he would be allowed the prison bounds, extending 200 
yards from the jail in any direction, on condition only of 


giving bonds in double the sum of the debt, not to depart 


therefrom. 

The territorial revenue was raised by a tax upon lands. 
Those situated in the river bottems of the Mississippi, Ohio 
and Wabash, were called 1st class land and taxed at the 
rate of $1.00 on every 100 acres; uplands were called 2d 
class Jands, and were taxed at the rate of 75 cents per 100 
acres. Unlocated, but confirmed land claims were taxed at 
the rate of 3874 cts. per 100 acres. The county revenue was 
raised chiefly by a tax upon personal property, including 
slaves or indentured servauts, not to exceed $f each. The 
only real property taxed for county purposes was lots and 
houses in towns, mausion houses in the country worth $200 
and upwards, mills and distilleries. There was levied also a 
capitation tax of $1.00 on every able-bodied single man of 
21 years and over. Tavern keepers, merchants and owners 
of ferries were licensed at from $3 to $15 per annum, 
Horses and cattle were taxed by the head, not exceeding 50 
and 10 cents respectively--not according to value, as at 
present. : 

The entire territorial revenue, between the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1811, and the 8th of November, 1814, was reported by 
the legislative committee on finance, in 1814, to be $4,875 45. 
But of this amount only $2,516.89 had actually been paid 
into the treasury; the balance, nearly half,—$28,58,56 re- 
mained in the hands of delinquent sheriffs. The delinquen- 
cies of sherifts in their capacity as collectors of the revenues, 
remained a curse to Illino’s, not only during its territorial 
existence, but for many years after it became a State.* 

The courts established in 1779 by the county lieutenant 
were superseded by Governor Arthur St. Clair in 1790, and 
three judicial districts established to wit: Kaskaskia, Judge 
Johu Edgar; Prairie du Rocher, Judge Jean Baptiste Bar- 
beau, and Cahokia, Judge John De Moulin. After the or- 


*These delinquencies of sheriffs as collectors of revenue are to be excused. 
The compensation of the officers, 10 per cent. of amounts collected, would for 
the whole territory amount to $487.50 if all the revenue were collected. There 
were then 2 sheriffs, and if they had taken the pains of calling on each tax- 
payer in their respectivs distrigts, their travelling expensea would have ab 
aorbed twice the amount of their prospective compensation. 
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ganization of the territory of Illinois, the whole territory 


formed one judicial circuit until 1818. The judges during 
this period were Obadiah Jones, Alexander Stuart and Jesse 
B. Thomas, appoiuted March 7, 1809. Stuart resigued in 
March, 1810, and was succeeded by Stanley Griswold. 
William Sprigg was appointed July 29, 1813, and Thomas 
Fowles October 28, 1815, and reappointed Jannary 16, 1816, 

This General Court of the Illinois Territory held its first 
term at Kaskaskia on 12th day of September, 1809, Pre- 
sent: The Honorable Judges Alexander Stuart, Obadiah 
Jones, Jesse B. Thomas. The names of the grand jurors were : 

Isaac White, foreman ; Samuel Cochran, William Simp- 
son, William Daniels, John Manis, John Hibbins, William 
Chaftin, John Worley, Ephraim Bilderback, Josiah Cox, 
Jacob Bowerman, William Stiles, John Murphy, John 
Phelps, Thomas Griffin, Samucl Omelvany, James Steele, 
Gershom Clemons, Alexander Blair, William Alexander, 
John Bradshaw and Owen Evans, 

The grand jury thus assembled had a vast amount of labor 
before them. The most interesting case was that of The 
United States versni James Dunlap, a physician at Kaskas- 
kia, and Michael Jones, “gentleman,” also of Kaskaskia. 
Before going into the details of the indictment and subse- 
quent trial, a few words should be said in reference to inci 
dents preceding the indictment, 

Rice Jones, son of the well-known John Rice Jones first 
lawyer of Ellinois, had had difficulties of a political nature 
with scveral gentlemen at Kaskaskia, and in conseqnence a 
dnel betweeu him and Shadrach Bond had been arranged. 
The parties met on an island between Kaskaskia and St. 
Genevieve. When the principals had taken positions and 
the word was about to be given, Jones’ pistol went off by 
accident. Dr. James Dunlap, Bond's second, claimed that 
it was Jones’ fire, and that Bond might now fire at Jones; 
“but Bond, the chivalrons and high-hearted Marylander, dis- 
dained doing so; in fact, the duel ended right there and the 
controversy was amicably settled on the spot. The incident 
gave rise to a bitter quarrel between Rice Jones and Dr. 
James Dunlap, who was urged on by Michael Jones and 
others to persecute Jones in every way imaginable. The 
threats against Rice Jones’ life had become very loud 
towards the close of the year 1808, so that John Rice Jones 
saw proper to address the following note to Elija Bachus : 


Kaskaskra, Nov. 25, 1808. 
Sir—I have jnst heard of your threats of yesterday, that 
if my son did not go out of the conntry, he should in a few 
days be put out of existence—“it will be done, it shall be 
done.” I now inform you that he will remain here, and if 
he should be murdered either by you or through your insti- 
gation, I shall know where to apply. I must, however, cou- 
fess that the threats of poltroous can be considered in no 
other light than as those of assassins. 
Yours, Joun Rice JoONgEs. 
On the 7th day ef December, 1808, while Rice Jones was 
standing in the streets of Kaskaskia, in conversation with a 


lady, Dr. Dunlap stole np behind him and shot him dead 
15 
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with a pistol. This murder created great excitement in the 
community, and Dunlap had to flee the conntry. 

The grand jury, after bringing in an indictment against 
Dr. James Dunlap for murder, also indicted Michael Jones, 
“ gentleman,” because he did, on the 6th of December, 1808, 
incite, move, abet, ete., feloniously and with malice afore- 
thought, the said James Dunlap to commit the crime of 
murder. 

The prosecuting attorney, B. H. Doyle, obtained the con- 
sent of court for a continuance of the trial on the affidavit 
of Archibald McKnabb, an important witness, being sick 
and unable to attend conrt. A continuance was granted, 
and Michael Jones, who had insisted on a speedy trial, was 
admitted to bail in the snm of $3,000. His securities were 
John McFerron, Shadrach Bond, Jr., Thomas Leavens, 
Henry Leavens, Henry Connor and Samuel Cochran—all 
of the hest people of the county, the f. f. of Randolph. 

Michael Jones was tried on the 10th of April, 1810, before 
a jury composed of William Rector, Paul Harralson, Thomas 
Wideman, William McBride, John Anderson, George 
Franklin, David Anderson, John McFerron, Henry Conuor, 
George Creath, Jacob Funk and James Fulton. It will be 
observed that two of his bondsmen, McFerron and Connor, 
were members of the jury that tried Jones’ case. 

Michael Jones was acquitted, but the court exonerated 
the © prosecutor’’ (John Rice Jones ?) from paying the costs, 
as there were probable grouuds for preferring the indict- 
ment. 

Another Murder Case.—James McGlaughlin, indicted for 
the murder of Thomas McGlaughlin, was tried on the 13th 
of September, 1809, before the following jury: John An- 
derson, Robert Hill, Thomas Stubblefield, John MeFerron, 
Joseph McCourtney, John Howell, Robert Penny, Thomas 
Leavens, William Evert, Thomas Fulton, William Dees and 
Robert Iluggia, who brought in a verdict of guilty, where- 
upon the court sentenced James McGlanghlin to be hung on 
the 23d day of September, 1809, in or near Kaskaskia. The 
writer conld not ascertain if the execution took place or not. 

Two others, Robert Hays, “ yeoman,” and Jesse Canada, 
“laborer,” indicted for the murder of Thomas Allen, were 
tried and acquitted. 

John Boren, “laborer,” indicted by the same grand jury 
for clubbing Samuel Billingsley to death Nov. 20, 1808, as 
also Hosea Boren, for aiding John, had their cases con- 
tinued and were nolle pros. April 10, 1810. 

Several grievons cases of assault and battery were tricd 
and ended in the conviction of the fighters, who had to pay 
pretty heavy fines, from 12 to 60 dollars. Francis King, 
indicted for breaking into and burglarizing the store of 
James Wilson, was tried by a jury and fonnd guilty 
whereupon the sheriff was ordered to take King Francis to 
some “ convenient” spot and there give him “39 lashes on 
his bare back, well laid on.” 

Moses Canadaand John Gibson, indicted for stealing 
“one gelding of a black color” from sheriff Stephenson, 
were acquitted, 

Nelson Rector, the old surveyor, had had “ difficulties 
with Benjamin II. Doyle (US. Attorney), and had adimin- 
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istered a terrible cudgeling to him on the first of June, 1809. 
The grand jury could not ignore this outrage, and so we 
read on the records of that term: 

Nelson Rector, surveyor, being a person of a terrible, 
cruel, fierce and inhumane disposition, and wickedly having 
iv his heart rank malice and ill will towards Benjamin 
H. Doyle, on the Ist. of June 1809, did beat tbe said Doyle 
with a round stick or cudgel, cruelly and barbarously, 
striking him diverse, terrible, grievous and dangerous blows 
upon the head and hands, to the manifest danger of life, ete. 

Zector had the case coutinued, and on the 10th of April, 
1810, confessed the allegations charged against him in the 
indictment, and put himself upon the mercy of the court, 
who fined him $60.00 and costs. Doyle was not satisfied 
with this sentence, and now brought suit against Rector for 
‘damages. In his declaration he stated that Rector felled 
him to the floor with a blow of the cudgel, and then 
continued beating him mercilessly until he left him for 
dead, etc, ete. The case was subsequently dismissed, 
Rector paying costs. 

It is somewhat strange that neither the graod jury nor 
the petit jury had any French among them, but it also 
should be stated that no French names are to be found 
among those indicted. 


PROBATE couRT. 1809. 


William C. Greenup, clerk of the county court, trans- 
acted the probate business of the county on his own 
responsibility. The entries made on the records are not in 
chronological order. The first one, dated July 9th, 1810, 
has reference to the estate of Jean B. Godfroy, deceased, 
and grants letters of administration to Louis Buatt in the 
following language: 

William C. Greenup, clerk of the county court of Ran- 
dolp to Louis Buatt, Greeting : 

Whereas, Jean Baptiste Godfroy, ]ate of this county, 
deceased, died intestate as it is said, J do therefore give and 
grant unto you full power and authority to administer, 
ete., ete. 

The estate of said Godfroy, consisted in a sorrel horse 
three years old, valued at $20.00, and one arpent of land in 
front extending from the bluff io the Mississippi, lying in 
the big prairie below Prairie du Rocher, and was appraised 
at $60 00 by Jean Baptiste Gendron and John Doyle. 

Then comes an inventory of the estate of John Beaird, 
dated March 18th, 1809, Beaird must have been farming 
extensively ; the inventory mentions seventeen horses, worth 
from $45 to $100 each, two yoke of oxen, wagons, plows, 
six sets of harness, etc., a “ mulatto negro” worth $350, and 
a black boy worth $250. 

Prices paid at the sale: Corn, ten cents per busliel, one 
barrel of pork, $10.00, one half dozen of pewter plates, $2.50. 
The negro boy “ Berry” was sold to John Beaird, Jr., for 
$450, the other brought only $225. Mrs. Elizabeth Worley 
paid $120 for a bay mare; twenty acres of wheat in the 
field brought $65, and a pot trammel $4.25; cows sold for 
nine, ten and twelve dollars, but a “mulley ” brought $13.15, 
purchased by Monsieur Archambeau; one yoke of oxen 
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sold for $60.00 and the other for $17.50. The sale 
amounted to $2,273.20. 

On page twenty-five of said record is found the following 
will, which was in all probability drawn up by some justice, 
who had but recently written out a deed. 

Illinois Territory, 

Randolph Bae: Know ajl men by these presents, 
that I, Isaac Allen of said county, being in a low state of 
health but yet in my right mind, do render my soul to God, 
and my estate to my wife and children in the following 
manner, and this is my last will and testament to stand 
against all other previous to this. And I do hereby appoint 
John Anderson and David Anderson of this county my 
executors, aod I do hereby bequeath unto my wife, Rutb, 
one black mare about thirteen years old and two colts, one 
a yearling and the other a spring colt, one hay horse about 
six years old, and all the neat cattle except steers; about 
thirty head of hogs, and all the household furniture, and all 
the corn in the cribbs and the Jand, and all the rest of the 
praperty to be sold on the 15th of October, at twelve 
months credit, my wife Ruth to have a child’s part of the 
vendue money, the other property which I have bequeathed 
to her, is to be for the use of her and the children while she 
remains a widow. 

This I acknowledge to be my Jast will and icstament, in 
witness whereof, [ have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
19th day of May, 1810. Isaac- ALLEN. 


The testator seemed to have been sure of his early demise, 
inasmuch as he fixed the day of sale, nor was he mistaken, 
for the records show, that the will was probated on the 23d 
of June, 1810. 


ESTATES PUT UNDER ADMINISTRATION FROM 1809 To 1818. 


Jean B. Godfroy, Ambrose Vasseur, Jean B. Barbeau, 
James Davis, Isaac Allen, Charles Burk, Joseph Danie, 
Nelson Montgomery, Henry Bowers, Margareta Cochon, 
Nathan Dever, Moses Stephans, Israel Bailey, Samuel Liv- 
ering, Abel Dewey, Isaac Baker, Robert Robinson, Elijah 
Bachus, Pelagé Danie, Moses Harrison, Jesse Reynor, 
Henry Laughlio, Wm. McGlaughlin, James Anderson, 
James McNabb, John Lively, John Robinson, Francis Gar- 
ner, James Smith, Clement Drury, Elijah Benton, Joseph 
Lavoy, John Hicks, John Wooten, Joseph Laflambuis, 
Catharine Pagé Gasper Butcher, Samuel Wilson, John 
Fisher, Gregory Code], Johu Mansker, James Fulton, John 
R. McGlaughlin, Michel D. St. Pierre. William Arundel, 
Robert Gas'on, Samuel Blakely, Nicholas G. R. Rhea, 
James Edgar, Blissett de Rouse, Samuel Vermillion, Eliza- 
beth Septante, and John Hochersmith. 

William C. Grecuup attended to all the probate husiness 
of the county until August 6, 1821, when Hon. Curtis Conn 
appears as jndge of probate of Randolph county. David J. 
Baker. succeeded Curtis Conn on the 24th of August, 1827. 
Dwight Hunt, probate judge, from March 7, 1831 to May 
NG, Wal. 

During his brief administration the Wit of Joun Epgar 
was probated. This will was drawn up in the handwriting 
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of Elias Kent Kane, the sepator, and was also witnessed by 
him, James L. Lamb, and Patrick Keévenaugh. The will 
is dated Septr. 4, 1825. The contents of the will are as 
follows: 

In the name of God, Amen. I, John Edgar, of Kaskaskia, 
in the state of Illinois, being sick in body, bnt of sound mind, 
memory and diseretiou, knowing the uncertainty of life and 
the certainty of death, have made this my last will and tes- 
tament, and do hereby declare and will as follows: 

Item first: Whereas ou the 25th day of November in the 
year 1823, I executed in contemplation of my late marriage 
with my dear wife Eliza, to the said Eliza a hond in the 
penal sum of $20,000, conditioned tur securing to the said 
Eliza over and above her dower, the sum of 810,500, now 
therefore for the purpose of satisfying and fully complying 
with the conditions of said bond. and in order to provide a 
suitable maintenance and support for my said wife Eliza, 
I do herehy devise and bequeath to my said wife in full 
property and domain the house whereiu I now reside, iu the 
village of Kaskaskia, together with the lots adjoining the 
same and together with all my household furniture, I also 
for the same purpose give and bequeath to my said wife my 
tuills, distillery and ferry on the East side of the Kaskaskia, 
together with all the lands belonging to and adjoining the 
same. Also my tract of land below the village of Kaskas- 
kia in the Common fieldof said village; also my tract of 
land on the East side of the Kaskaskia river, called the gar- 
rison hill tract, in fec simple and full domaia; I also give to 
my said wife all my stock of cattle, hogs aud other stock. 

Item Second.—I do further will, that my debts be paid 
out of the remainder of my property. 

Item) Third.—After all my just debts ehall have been 
paid, I do wil] and bequeath a‘l the rest and residue of my 
estate, real, personal and mixed, whether in possession, in 
action or in expectancy. to my said wife Eliza, to have and 
to hold the same absolutely in her own right forever. 

Item Fourth,—I do further hereby name and appoint my 
said wife Eliza sole executrix of this my last will and testa- 
ment, and that she be not required to give apy security for 
the administration of my estate in any shape whatever, ete. 

Jumes Thompson, Probate Judge from May 16, 1831, to 
April 27, 1537, from and after which day the judge signed 
his name as probate justice of the peace. Ile remained in 
office until after the adoption of the Constitution of 1545, 
when he was superceded by Hon. John Campbell, tirst 
county judge of Randolph county. 


SLAVERY IN RANDOLPIL COUNTY, 


Readers may wonder at this caption. Slavery in Illinois? 
Why, the very ordinance of Congress creating the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio, decreed that neither slavery nor 
invollutary servitude should exist in it. How, then, could 
thit institution be established? The fact is, that the ordi- 
nance of July 13, 1787, found slavery in this as well as in 
other parts of the vast territory. 

The first slaves were brought to Illinois by Antoine Crozat 
and his followers about the year 1713. King Louis XIV. of 
France had, ou the 14th of September, 1712, granted to said 


Crozat letters patent to the vast regions extending from 
Upper Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Crozat arrived in 
1713, and commenced mining operations in the vain hope of 
finding precious metals. Ilis followers were suffering with 
climatic diseases, and therefore a number of olacks were im- 
ported from the French West tudia I-lands. Crozat’s ex- 
ploits, however, failed entirely, and he returned to France 
in 1717, surrendering his patepts tu the crown, 

Frangois Renault (properly Renaud), manager of the 
affairs of a company of adventurers, seut out by the “ Com- 
pany of the Indics,” to whom the royal domain refused hy 
Crozat had been granted in 1719, brought 5909 negro slaves 
to Illinois, landing them at the site of the “ancient village 
of St. Philip.” Ilis contract stipulated that he should 
bring at least six thousand whites and three thousand blacks 
to Illinois within twenty-five years from the date of his 
grant (1719). 

By the condition of the peace of Paris, February 10, 1763; 
the territory was ceded to England, and on taking possession 
of it in 1764, General Gage, commander in chief of the 


| English troops in America and governor, issued a proclama. 


tion in the name of the crown of England, December 30, 
1764, in which all the rights and privileges heretofore en- 
joyed by the then inhabitants of the ceded territories were 
guaranteed to them. Sieur Stirling, captain of the Iligh- 
land Regiment brought this proclamation to Kaskaskia in 
person. Virginia ia her turu [1779] readily guaranteed to 
the iuhabitants of the conquered territories all their prior 
rights and titles of whatsoever description, and when the old 
Commouwealth ceded and deeded the territory tothe United 
States, the rights and privileges ete. were guaranteed again 
by the latter. Hence it was atterwards strenuously com- 
tended that the famous ordinance of 1747, prohibiting 
slavery couflicted with the decd of cession and was therefore 
not binding in eifect, as slavery had legally and legitimately 
existed ip the territory. 

This view, however was not taken by the judicial authort- 
ties of the territory at the earlier period as will appear more 
fully from the following proceeding and order of court of 
Sept. 1793. 

It appears that a certain negro, formerly a slave, had 
found his way into the territory and that his case was taken 
into court, in order to make a test case of it. Guy, the 
negro ip question appeared before his honor, Judge John 
Cleves Symmes at Kaskaskia on the 22d of September, 1798, 
when the following proceedings were had. Guy in makiug 
his application for certificate of freedom subscribed the fol- 
lowing aftidavit. to wit: 

Guy, a negro man aged about 80 years who being duly 
sworn according to law deposeth and sayeth that he formerly 
lived with and belonged to Adam Lawrence of North Caro- 
lina who moved to and settled on Green River in 1798, and 
that his master and “him” agreed, that he [Guy] and his 
wife, also a slave of said Lawrence, should stay with him 
until they had made 1000 bushels of corn for him, but that 
after having raised and delivered 750 bushels of corn on 
lauds first cleared by them, his master old him to one Robert 
Mitchell of Massac who had come to his masters house with 
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a load of lead, and that bis master got into a great frolic and 
was drunk for some days, in which time said Mitchell had 
bought him [Guy] and his wife. Said Mitchell had then 
taken them to Fort Massac, promising never to sell them, 
aud to set them free if they would clear off a piece of land 
[five acres] during the fall and winter and then plant it in 
corn aud tend it well during the summer. In consequence 
of these promises, he had gone to work clearing the land, 
wlien all at once Mitchell had sold him and wife to one 
Nealy, bound to the Spanish dominion ; that they first re- 
fused to go, but as he knew they were too strong for him, and 
could bind him and take him by force, he consented to go, 
though determined to leave the boat if he could. The boat 
had landed 20 miles below Fort Massac during the night, 
when he and his wife made their escape, and after great 
difficulties and many sufferings and hardships he and his 
wife had arrived at the town of Kaskaskia in the county of 
Randolph. On the 22d. of Sept. 1798, the court there upon 
entered the following order : Guy's Freedom Papers. 
Territory of the United fae 
Northwest of the Ohio River 

Be it remembered that on this 24th day of September. 
1798, Guy, a negro man, and Abigail, his wife, being both 
severally brought before the subscriber, one of the Judges of 
the Territory, when they alleged, that by the Ordinance 
creating the government of said territory, there can be no 
such condition as slavery, therefore that the said Guy and 
Abigail, his wife, of right are and ought to be free, and the 
subscriber having maturely considered the premises does 
adjudge the said negro man, Guy, as well as his wile, 
Abigail, citizens of the United States, and that they ought of 
right to enjoy all and every privilege and franchise with 
relation to their personal liberty and protection of property, 
unmolested, subject only to the laws of the land. 

And all persons are hereby advised and forewarned not 
to invade or annoy the entire freedom of the said Guy and 
Abigail, which by this record és absolute. 

Given under the band and seal of John Cleves 
Symmes, at Kaskaskia, the day above written. 
Joun Cleves SymMes. 
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All honor to the Judge! * 


* MANUMISSION IN 1760, 


George Morgan, one of His Majesty's justices of the peace for the conntry of 
the Illinois, took the acknowledgment of one “Antoine Renand” to the 
following docnment after having fully explained the contents thereof to him, 
in the French Janguave, to wit: 

To all people to whom these presents shall come, Antoine Renaud, of 
Kaskaskia village, in the country of the Illinois, yeoman, sends grecting. 
Whereas the said Antoine Renand is now in actual possession ef a certain 
negvress slave nained Ton Ton, and, whereas, for canses and considerations 
hereinafter recited, he is very desirous that the said negress shall no 
longer remain in bondage as aslave to him, or any other person er persons 
whatsoever. Now, know ye that the said Anteine Rena1d, in consideration of 
the great and signal services she, the said Ton Ton, hath done and performed 
for him, the said Antoine Renand, since she hath been his slave, os wellas in 
consitleration of his aversion to any of the human species continuance in perpetual 
bondage ant slavery, and also in consideration of £5 lawful money of Great 
Britaln, to him, the said Antoine Renaud, by the said Ton Ton in hand paid, 
at and before the enscaling and delivering of these presents, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, he, the said Antoine Renaud, hath for 
limself, his executors and administrators, fully and amply released, liherated 
and forever discharged her, the said Ton Ton, from all slavery, bondage and 
servitnde whatsoever, either te hmeelf, the snid Antoine Renand, hia 
executors or administrators, er toany other person or persons whatsoever 


Ilis decree, however, was no surprise to the people of the 
territory, for the struggle to defy the stipulations of the 
ordinance of 1787 was then scarcely perceptible. The 
feehle efforts of several citizens of the colony to have 
Congress re-consider the anti-slavery proviso were ineffectual, 
and injured the very men who made them. The purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 added a vast empire of slave terri- 
tory to the United States, the present state of Missouri 
being a part thereof. And it was not until the few and 
scattering American settlers in Illinois saw well equipped 
emigrants from the slave States pass through Iinvis, bound 
for Missouri, where slavery was not prohibited, that the 
actual agitation for introducing or legalizing it here was 
inaugurated. Jt must have been provoking to see a 
desirable population turn their backs to the beautiful lands 
on the east bank of the Mississippi and cross over to 
inferior land for their settlements. A raw-boned Tennes- 
seean, passing with his family and “ property” through the 
streets of Kaskaskia on his way to Missouri, being asked 
why he would not remain here rather than move further on, 
opened his big mouth saying: ‘Your ‘sile’ is rich and 
fertile, and the country is fine; but, God dern ye, a man is 
not allowed to own niggers here,”’ 

But to return to the subject; it should be stated that the 
ordinance of 1787 was prospective only, and did not affect 
the condition of the French slaves or their descendants. 

The Legislature of Indiana passed various acts in Sep- 
tember, 1807, (Illinois then forming a part of Indiana terri- 
tory) by which at least a temporary and modified form of 
slavery was effected. Negroes were bronght into the terri- 
tory and there hel] as indentured servants. Another act 
provided that the owner of a person ‘‘ owning” labor (4. e.a 
slave) may bring such person into the territory and “agree” 
with him before the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas in 
the county, upon a term of service, after the expiration of 
which the slave should be free. The ignorance of the poor 
blacks was taken advantage of, for many of them would as 
readily bind themselves for 9 years as for 10 or 15 years. 

If an indentured slave refused to work, the owner was 
allowed to take him to another State or territory, 7. ¢., to 
sell him to some slave trader in the south or west. Slaves 
under the age of [5 were held in servitude until the age of 
35 or 32 according to sex. Owners had to give bond that 
slaves who would become free after their 40th year of age, 
should never become a county charge. The children of 


lawfully claiming or to claim by, from or under him, them or either of them 
trom the day of the date hereof, for and during the natural life of her, the 
said Ton Ton, and by these presents doth for himself, his executors and 
administrators fully and amply release, liberate and forever discharge her, 
the said Ten Ton, from all slavery, bondage and servitude whatsoever, either 
te him, the said Antoine Renaud, his executors or administrators, or to any 
other person or persons whatsoever. lawfully claiming er to claim hy, from or 
under him, them or either of them from the day and date hereof, for and 
during the natural lifeof her, the said Ton Ton, giving and hereby 
granting noto the said Ton Ton full liberty to go and come 
whithersoever she shall think proper, without the least tronble, hindrance or 
intervention. 
In witness whereof, etc., signed 29d of May, A. D. 1769. 
his 
Antoinr X Renava. 
mark 


Witnessed by Windsor Brown and Valentine Thomaa Dalten. 
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“registered or indentured "slaves remained in servitude until 
they were 25 and 30 years old, aeeording to sex. 

The reeords in referenee to the owners of slaves or inden- 
tured servants set forth that there were 197 negroes and mu- 
lattoes regi-tered as slaves or Indentured as servants during 
the territorial period of the eounty ; the slaves owned there 
prior to 1807 were not mentioned. Among theslaveholders 
of the eounty, the following well-known names are found: 
Jesse B. Thomas, the judge; Alexander Stuart, Benjamin 
Stephenson, Frederick Boud, David J. Black, Ninian 
Edwards,* Nathaniel Pope, William and Elias Rector, 
James Gilbreath, William and Robert Morrison, ’Squire 
Garton, Elias kK. Kent, Robert Shields and others. The 
terms of bondage and servitude vary from 8 and 10 years 
to 99 years. Jean Pieree was bound to Wright Pierce for 
99 years when he was 19 years of age, to wit, March 8, 1811, 
and thus Jean will he a free negro in 1910. Milly, a negro 
girl of twenty years of age was brought into the State from 
Kentucky, in May, 1811, and bound herself to Samuel Hall, 
her master, for eighty years; she will soon be free, to wit, in 
18.1. Henry Kimmel, one of those slaveholders of the ter- 
ritorial period wasa German. while there are quite a number 
of Frenehmenamong them Rachel, the property of Amos 
Chipps, reported to have been 15 ycars of age on the 7th of 
April, 1811, is still living in the eounty. 

Colored people, who were not slaves nor bonded seryants, 
had to procure eertificates to that effect, in order to be un- 
‘molested. We introduee here a few samples, to wit: 


State of North Carolina, 

Guilford County. i This is to eertify that Moses 
Tabon, a man of color, is a free born. Let him pass 
and repass; his height is five feet nine inehes; in the 25th 
year of his age. Let him pass through North Carolina and 
Virginia, this 14th of June, 1805. Ilis character is equal to 
any of his eolor, since he has been in the eounty. 

Jenu Beeson, J. P. 


We hereby certify that the bearer, Mary Ann, an old 
hegro woman, was this day made free by us. 
Wiii1am Morrison, 
Eupnrasta Morrison. 


Reeorded Feb. 25, 1818, at Kaskaskia, in Book M, p. 90. 
WriirAm AruNbEL, Recorder R. C. 


Persous of eolor, whose time of indentured bondage had 
expired, were furnislied certificates of freedom by the eounty 
authorities, in form following, to wit: 

May 19th, 1819, 

Diee, a negro woman, about 45 years of age, five feet seven 
inehes high, of a stout make, a scar on her left cheek ard 


* The Governor seems to have been one cf the priacipat slaveh ldera and 
slave traders in the Territory. 

The Iilinois Herald, in which hia name as Governor con-tantly appeared 
attached to various promulgationa and officinl documeats, contained a’so the 
following : 

Notice: I have for sale 22 Sfaves; among them are several of both sexes be- 
tween the aves 6f 10 and 17 years. Ifnot sold shortly I shall wish to Aire them 
in Missourt Territury. I have also for sale a full blooded Stud Horse; a very large 
Eng'i-h Bull, aod several young ones. 

Ocroper 1, 1815. 
The Governor, in later years, was an anti-slavery agitator. 


Nisian Eowarns. 
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right breast, produced to W. C. Greenup, clerk of the circuit 
eourt of Randolph county, State of Illinois, one indenture 
of herself to John Edgar, dated the 7th of June, 1794, for 
twelve years next ensuing; whereupon a ecrtificate was 
granted, under the seal of the court, to her of her freedom, 
pursuant to the aet passed at the last session respeeting free 
negroes, mulattoes, servants and slaves. 

In other instanees the freedom papers assumed the form 
of a deed, and as a specimen illustrating this, the following 
is here introduced : 

Kuow all men by these presents that, whereas J, John 
Edgar, of Randolph eounty, State of Illinois, in eonsidera- 
tion of the many valuable services rendered to me by my 
moulatto woman slave, named Celeste, originally owned by 
Louis Lasond and transferred by him to William Morrison, 
and hy Morrison to Joseph Gendr.n, and by him to me, I 
have released and by these presents do release, manumit, set 
free and at full liberty the said Celeste, from and after the 
date hereof, forever free from my service and the serviee of 
my heirs, exeeutors and administrators forever, and from 
the service of all other persons whomsoeyer, hereby exoner- 
ating her from all bunds of serviee, freely to aet for hersclf 
as any other free person of eolor; and | do moreover, in 
consideration of said services rendered me by said Celeste, 
release, manumit, set free and at full Jiberty the ehildren of 
the said Celeste, namely: Leonora, aged 14 years last Jan- 
uary; Nerville, aged 9 years on the 4th day of July last; 
Virginia, aged 6 years on the 26th day of April last; Ilil- 
laire, aged 4 years last May; Mary Louise, aged 2 years 
last May; Joseph, aged 1 year last August; and Ido hereby 
exonerate the said children from my service and plaee them 
respectively under the eontrol of their said mother, the 
males until they shall be 21 years old and the females until 
they shall be 18 years of age, when they shall be free to aet 
for themselves as fully as any other free person of color, 
according to law. In testimony of which, ete., ete. 


Signed Joun Epcar. 


A NEGRO CHILD SET FREE. 


Know all inen by these presents that I, Joseph Gendron, 
of Randolph county, State of Illinois, for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of eighty dollars to me, cash in hand, paid 
at and before ensealing and delivering of these presents, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do give, grant aud 
forever set free my servant, named William, aged about five 
years, the son of Therese, furmerly the servant of me the 
undersigned ; I do therefore, for and in consideration of the 
sum aforesaid, manumit and set free aud at full liberty from 
my service, fromthe date hereof, for ever. And I do further 
warrant aud forever defend the liberty of the said W'lliam 
from myself, my heirs or assigns, or any person claiming 
under or by virtue of me. In witness whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal at Kaskaskia this 6th day of De- 
eember, 1831. 

This ‘ deed” is signed, witnessed, and formally acknow- 
ledged before James Hughes, elerk, and by him recorded. 
It is not stated who paid those eighty dollars, but it may be 
supposed that the mother paid for him. 
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Sidney Breese manumitting a slave in 1834.— Know all 
men by these presents, that I, Sidney Breese of Kaskaskia, 
lilinois, for divers good causes and considerations me there- 
unto moving, have aud by these presents do forever manumit 
and set free my indentured woman Rachel, now about 43 
years of age, and residing at present at Chester, Randolph 
county, Illinois: ard I do hereby release her from all her 
obligations and covenants to me as contained iu her inden- 
ture assigned me by Redding B. Hering: It being under- 
stood that [ am in no wise responsihle fur any of her con- 
tracts now or heretofore made, or hereafter to be made. 

Witness my hand and seal at Chester aforesaid, this 8th 
day of November, 1834. 

Smpney BREESE. 


The records contain the names of many persons of color, 
who have their freedom papers as documentary evidence 
of their being born free, properly entered, even to as 
late a day as the 13th of April A. D. 1863. S. St. Vrain 
and Edmund St. Vrain appeared before R. B. Servant. jus- 
tice of the peace, and made oath that “ Patrick” Mitchell, 
a colored inhabitant of the county, of bright complexion, 
etc., was born “free” at Kaskaskia about the year 1840, 
and that his mother, at the time of his birth, had been a 
free colored inhabitant of said county of Randolph, ete., 
etc. 

The number of slaves, as given by the county census of 
1820, was then 240. From that period their number 
constantly decreased, and in 1840 there were only 133 
enumerated. While the system of slavery existed, however, 
it had all the appearances and features of this peculiar in- 
atitution in the southern states. * 


The newspapers of the period contained the well-known 
advertisements of Fifty Dollars Reward, etc., ete. 

The following, taken from a stray number of the illinois 
Intelligencer, may serve as a sample: 

Fifty Dollars Reward.—Ran away from the subscriber; 
on the night of the 18th ultimo, a negro man, named Charles, 
about 25 or 26 years of age, of large stature. He has a 
small piece of the left ear taken off. He stole from my 
desk one hundred and eighty dollars—a hundred dollar bill 
on the bank of Nashville, other bills not recollected. Also, 
a negro woman, named Peggy, the fellow’s wife, ran away at 
the same time, near the same age. She is a common-sized, 
very black, and has lost the sight of one of her eyes. The 
above reward will be given to any person who will appre- 
hend the said negroes and deliver them to me at Kaskaskia. 

James ADKINS. 


The irrepressible negro may now be dismissed, for it is 
not the province of the chronicler of a caunty aketch to 
follow the subject of the slavery question through its various 
stages. The feud between the pro-slavery and anti-slavery 
men in Illinois was more a national affair than a county 
matter. Prominent men of Randolpb county were found 
on the one side as well as on the other. The contest, fierce 
and bitter, ended in favor of freedom, for the people of the 
state defeated the scheme of the new constitutionists or 
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pro-slavery men by a vote of 6822 against 4950, August, 
1824, Strange, however, it must appear that although the 
anti-slavery men were largely in the majority, the pro- 
slavery men elected a majority of the legislators, who elected 
a violent pro-slavery man, Elias Kent Kane, of Randolph 
county, senator of the U. S. to succeed John McClean. 
Thomas Mather, a member of the General Assembly from 
Randolph, was a decided anti-slavery agitator. 

Public Roads.—As heretofore stated, the revenue of the 
county in territorial times did not admit of appropriationa 
of public funds towards the making of roads and building 
of bridges. The supervisors of highways mentioned hereto- 
f>re, and their assessors, had no means at their disposal 
barring the labor due by able-bodied residents, and it 
barely sufficed to keep the neighborhood roads in repair. 
The uumerous ferries facilitated the traffic across the 
streams, as no substautial bridges were in existence. The 
want of roads to distant settlements was keenly felt, and 
the aid of the federal government had to be implored to 
open such roads. The records of the county mention the 
road from Kaskaskia to Prairie du Rocher, and to the place 
of Degagnie, as also a road to Belleville. A correspondence 
in reference to the openiug of a road to Shawneetown was 
placed in the bands of the writer, from which the following 
facts are gleaned : 

The Government of the United States appropriated, by 
Act of Congress, passed April 27th, 1816, the sum of $%,000 
for surveying and making a road “in the Territory of Illi- 
nois, of which amount $1,258.51 were expended in exploring” 
the country from Shawneetown té Kaskaskia, The balance 
of the money was considered inadequate to complete the 
road, but deemed sufficient to clear it of timber and to bridge 
the ‘worst streams, etc. The President of the U. S. appointed 
then Sbadrach Bond, of Kaskaskia, and Leonard White, of 
the Wabash Saline, agents, with authority to commence the 
work at the two extremities and to make such distribution 
of the money as the nature of the road required. 

Hon. W. H. Crawford, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, 
addressed a letter to Shadrack Bond, then Receiver of Pub- 
lic Monies at Kaskaskia, on June 21, 1818, to advisehim of 
his appointment, closing the letter in the following sentence: 
You will consider yourself as authorized to advance out of 
the public moneys in your hands the sum, which shall be 
assigned for the completion of your part of the road. As the 
opening of this road is of great importance to the citizens of 
the Territory, it is expected that your charge for the super- 
intendence will be as moderate as possible, not exceeding your 
necessary expenses, and the most reasonable compensation for 
the loss of time, etc , etc. 

A contract was then made with George Breath and David 
Husband, August 15, 1818, to “clear” the road 33 feet in 
width, to remove all the timber, etc., from Dernints in Frank- 
lin county to Kaskaskia, a distance of 50 miles, the work to 
be done by January Ist, 1819, for which they were then to 
receive $2,000. 

The work was done and the money paid out. Ou the 20th 
of September, 1819, David Husband contracted for the build- 
ing of good and aubstantial bridges, across Tindall’s creek, 
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2 branches of Cox's creek, 1 branch of Pipestone creek, 1 
branch of Rattlesnake creek, 1 branch of Beancoup creek, 2 
branches of Ell prairie and Prairie creek, and across little 
Muddy river ; farther be contracted for the digging down the 
banks of all the other creeks across which the said road 
passed from Kaskaskia 0 miles east, and for removing all ob- 
structions from fallen trees and the like, ete., for alt of which 
work Husband was to have $1,319.24, on the Ist of January, 
1820, 

Shadrach Bond rendered an account of his receipts and 
disbursements on the 20th of March, 1820, from which it 
appears that he had drawn €3,395.743, (the exact one-half 
of the balance of the appropriation mentioned about, and 
that he had paid out the following amounts, to wit: 


Se UES TAME GtiATl deeeeervcerectsevercesercreseset rerdscorscer 
David Husband 
Blackwell and Berry, for publishing nutices. 75 
Superimteneineathie works ete. 2.2. .cseeasccssucctsceccenceeccsedves vsesre cst consteses: 72 73 


$2,000 00 
T3ly zd, 


$3,395 711g 
The U.S. Goverument was not satisfied with this account, 
because, as Joseph Anderson, comptroller, in his letter of 
Shadrach Bond, dated November 29, 1821, stated, the two 
agents, Bond and White, should have rendered a joint ac- 
count, ete. Leonard White seems to have failed to render 
a proper account of the “moiety” placed in his hands, for 
the Comptroller advised Senator John McLean, February 2, 
1825, that Mr. White had not accounted tor one-half of said 
amount, and that the qnestion had now arisen how far 
Shadrach Bond was liable for the other half, etc; and that 
in all probability suit would be brought against Bond as 
well as against White, as both had drawn the amonnt jointly, 
The writer has not been able to ascertain if such snitg 
were brought or how the matter was adjusted. Shadrach 
Bond however had opened a road, 33 feet wide and 50 miles 
long, bridging all bad streams and cutting down the banks 
of others for less than $3,400, or about $68 per mile, and it 
would have heen a grievous wrong to have held him respon- 
sible for White’s “ moiety.” 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The only public building erected during this period was a 
jail built by Nathan Hill and Ezra Owens in 1815. It was 
“received ” on report of George Fisher and Edgar Owens, 
commissioners appointed on the 3d Monday of June 1815. 

The courts of the county were held for years at the va- 
rious taverns in Kaskaskia until November 1812, when the 
authorities of the county occupied the house of James Gil- 
breath at Kaskaskia. The court had apparently purchased 
this house, for on the 3d of March 1818 the clerk is in- 
structed to ask said Gilbreath for a deed, and on refusal, to 
bring suit against him. 

The records of the county commissioners court from Jann- 
ary 10,1810 to June 20, 1814 are missing. On this date 
John McFerron and George Fisher held conrt to try James 
Adkins indicted for cruelly beating his negro. The court 
fined him $400. Adkins filed a bill in arrest of judgment 
on the following reasons ; first because the law of the terri- 
tory does not lie for assault and battery against the master 
for whipping his servants, as the law gave another remedy 


for unmercifu] punishment : second because the master may 
correct his servant and not be guilty of assault and battery : 
third because the indictment is inconsistent as it states that 
the assault was committed by the defendent on his indentured 
servaut : fourth because if the servant is abused the court 
are commanded to redress his cause in a summary way and 
not by indictment. This bill was overruled and the fine 
exacted. 

From a report made to this court by sheriff rhat the 
revenue of the county for the ycar 1814 amounted to $529 - 
90, tax was paid on 


108 negroes... 2-22 108.00 


-245°50 
wd S.50 


Mansions, mills and «i-tillerios, 
For licenses... 
PS PRL EOL ESATPLE RM ease cose cvasis cue vee sects ennesacze a: soevensesse scseresreweevepeeetuneed 
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$529.90 

It was further reported that Benjamin Stephenson, ex- 
sheriff, was in default with the county on account of the 
revenue of 1812 and 1813 to the amount of 841 374. The 
affairs of the county from 1815 to 1819 were conducted by 
the territorial justices, John McFerron, William Morrison, 
James Finney, David Anderson, Philip Fouke, George 
Fisher, Archibald Thompson, Anteine L. Chenett, Miles 
Hotchkiss and Pierce L. Compte. 

A new township, Plum Creek, was furmed March 1816, 
and is described as follows: All that part north of Spring- 
field township and east of the Kaskaskia river. Meanwhile 
the population of Randelph county or southern IHinois had 
increased tu a considerable extent, in consequence of which 
the legislature had deemed it proper to organize several new 
countiesout of the territory of old Randolph county, to wit: 
Gallatin and Johnson, Sept. 14, 1812, White, December 
9, 1815, Jackson, January 10, 1816, and Monroe June 1, 
1816, and by doing so had reduced the county to almost its 
present boundary. 

We find therefore, at the end of this territorial period the 
following six townships officered as follows: 

Raskaskia.— All that part lying between Kaskaskia and 
Mississippi rivers np to the point of the bluffs and up with 
the bluffs to Morgan’s run. Shadrach Bond and Michael 
Smith supervisors of roads, George Iisher assessor, Dan. L. 
Swearingen and Miles Hotchkiss overseer of the poor. 

Prairie du Rocher—Al] that part of the county between 
the bluffs and the river, above Morgan’s Run. Pierre Le- 
compte and Vatrick Larner, supervisors of roads; Henry 
Barbeau, assessor ; Thomas Sterritt and Archibald McNabb, 
overseers of the poor. 

Williamsburg.— All that part lying west of the Kaskaskia 
as far as the poit of the bluffs between the Kaskaskia and 
the Mississippi, and up along the blutts of the Mississippi to 
the county line. 

Ezra Owens and Otho Leavens, supervisors; David An” 
derson, assessor; Paul Harralson and James Fulton, over- 
seers of the poor. 

Springfield —All that part of the county south of the road 
from Kaskaskia to Shawneetown and north of Mary town- 
ship and Nine-mile Creek. Joseph Jay and James Hughes, 
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William and Alexander 
Barber and John Clendiniu, Sen., overseers of the poor. 

Mary.—Beginning at Col. Edgar’s ferry on the Kaskaskia, 
aloog the road leadiug to Harralson’s ferry, until opposite 
to Thomas Fulton’s, thenee east to the county line. William 
Bilderbaek and William Cochran, supervisors; Robert Tin- 
dall, assessor; and G. Franklin, 
seers of the poor. 

Plum Creek —Boundary as above. 
supervisor of roads; 


supervisors ; Barnett, assessor ; 


Thomas Widaiman, 
David Anderson, assessor ; and James 
Patterson and Janics Patton, overseers of the poor. 


The townships of Rocking Cave, Massac, and Mississippi 


were now forming counties, and are not further mentioned 
iu the records of Randolph county. 


A short list of marriages solemnized in the county in the 
begiuning of the latter half of the territorial period, will 
demonstrate better thau any other evidence, that the Ameri- 
can population had beeome the preduminant one as early as 
1Su0. 


LARLY MARRIAGES, 


Rohert Foster and Sasa Wet linton, tine 2a, 190, ly Davi Vindersen, 

Diavid doliion and Viery terimes, Sept. is isla, by Radhert Gastan, 21" 

Thomas Heaton and sass Chie, Cher ad, INta, lay Relert Gaston, 1. P. 

Hhaves Lane dad Jnha Vote Hamtiiniek, Nay. 20, St, by dJehn Edgar, Jd. P. 

Wotan Pillhos and Pesey tashin, Nev 29, Tala, by Jota Baise, 2 2. 

Anton Crasnee and fherese Chamleadain, bee. 17, 1810 by Mhilip Fouke, J.P. 
2, sto, by John Phelps, J.P. 

Thos B. Patton vil Blaaberh Cochrain, dan, 2.1810, by Jolin MePerron, J. P.* 

John Grint, nba. dean B. Catia, Janu, 1, 181d, by Philip 

Fouke, 70% 

David 1) Detter and sally Rolaatsen, Noy, 23, 1809, hy John Bradshaw, J. P. 

David Cotenar and Pally Clin, Pee. 1p, Ise, by lohan Bradshaw, dP. 

Trans MeCown and Frances Rubertsan, Nov Jiseg, hy John Bradshaw, J. P+ 

Henry Connoriael Elizabeth Darnetr, Feb. 5, isin, ly Philp Forke, J. 1 

Kung Fisher and Mateey Robert, Feb. 1 asta, by Joba Bralshaw, LP. 

Joseph Parsons aid Tempey Hensley, Feb. 1, tstu, by John Bradshaw, Ophea 

Thelaad Brassal ail Patrey: Wen, Moreh 13, 2810, by Jolin Bradshaw. 

Jones MeDanteland Sally Blichtord, Miuwelr 3, Ialu, hy John Bradshaw. 

George Bares and Khaabeth McBinde, Sept, 4, tsa, by David Vnderson, 

Hichard Pritchard aud dane Lower, July 5, isto, by Robert Gaston, J.P. 

Jonas Ingram and Swney Miivrew, Vagnse7, 180, ly samuel Onielvany, J.P. 

Peter Eter and Salles Nartiin, Joly zo, 81, ly Sanne! tanelvany. 

Robert Shays and Vrnhey Lackey, Aveust 1, Wsi, Ty Ss. Omedly ang. 

Bnis sitley and Blizabeth Wilson, April iy, iste, by George Robmison. 

dames Chapman and Elizabeth Lethrem, May 24, 1810, hy same. 

Robert Cox and Ehzabeth stunley, June 12, 1810, ly same, 

Absalom Wilson and Eliza Chagaiim, dake 4, 1810, by same. 

Henry Kenvon vel Mize Letherman, Anjust 12, 1810, by same. 

Oihe Davenport and Liny Davenport, Oet. 1, stl, hy same, 

Francis Garner al Ameha Crain, Jan, 31, 81, by Jolm MeFerron Judge C.C.P, 

Javob Carrand Polly Hendersou, Feb. 1h istl, by daanes Lemon, 

Ralph Lee and Ehzabeth aod, Feb, 26, i811, hy Ph. Fouke. 

Nathan Black tord and Pally Uratherry, Sept. 6, 1810, by John Bradshaw. 

Zary Cheek and Alive Birchfield, May 1a, teta, by George Ticker. 

John Wilson and Nellie Watae, dan. Ind], by Ssunnel Minelvany. 

Ehsba Browen inl Patscy THfites May 13. Isto, by Jolin Bradshaw. 

Thomas Chirk and Patses Casey, May 1, sia, by John Bindshia 

Daniel Snnpsin wid Moay Reea, dan ds, 1810, by ‘Phomas Fergison, 

James sanders ail Blizaheth Dresnon, Mareh 4, — by Thomas Ferguson, 

Daniel Bea and Susan Ts duly ai, tla, by Hainlot fergnson. 

James Drake aml Patsey Robertson, Mug. 23, 1810, by Thantet Ferguson, 

Job Alleom and Rebecca Flanary, Deo. 19, 1810, by Tiualet Ferguson. 

Samnel Woolsey and Matuida Thompson, dan 11, Isle, hy Thomas Ferguson, 

James Mames and Anne @rithth, Nav. — by John Phelps. 

Lazarus ‘Turner and Missey Bermitt, Nov, 21, 1810, by Gabriel Greathouse, 

Zephaniah Jolin and Delphy Shelby, March 28, 1811, by same. 

James Flenamy and Hachel shulhy, March 2s, 1811, by same. 

James Wilson and Jane Andrew, Marelt 10, 181[, by same. 

Marvin Fuller and Margaret Harmon, March 26, 1311, by Geerge Hacker, J. P. 

Polander Kuykendale and Dolly Marry, dannary 16, 180, ha Cecarge Hacker. 

Joseph arnnon wil Blizabeth Ware, Feb. 14, TSU, by Marvin Fuller, 

Juha Mogan and Kilender Kebertsun, March 1, 1511, by same. 


Remeiutrenern Davis and Sisanna Pavis, Dec, 


gal Therese La sourie, 


riere, 


* John, McFerron entered the land on which Chester stands. 
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and Robert Tindall, over- 
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Walliams: Montgomery and Ishal Taylor, May 14, S11, hy George Hacker. 
Prineis Glass Stantes, Dee, 21, 1809, by Thomas Ferguson. 
John shoze sutton, Janbary 5, 1811, by George Rubiason. 
AMrahan TY. ¢ ale anil @ iharine Willis, May 28, 1811, by George Robinson. 
Amos Chipps and Jnde Afoe, Oet. 31, —— by William Arundel. 
William (. Greennp and Elizabeth Mathers, Dee. 19,1811, by Jas Finney, Jadge. 
Walander Kaykeudale and Dolly Murray, January 16, su, by G. Hacker, J. P. 
Stephen Harris and Polly ‘Tindall, April 11, 1811, by same. 
William Crain and Darkus Russell, May 23, 1811, by same. 
Jobu Wolt and Polly MeLanghlin, Jape 9, 1811, by same. 
Alford ‘Faylur and Nancy Congers, June 10, 1811, by same. 
Sane? Reed and Lueinda Cattrey, Dee. 28, 18H, hy John Phelps, J. P. 

The niuriage records of the county from 1s12 to Gctober, 1818, have beea 
destroyed hy fire. The number of licenses issued in 1812 was 17; i 18 3, 16; 1n 
TERED Ws Bn Mies ye oN 1si6, db) in 1817, 21; anc in 1818, It Was 23. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY REPRESENTED IN THE TERRITORIAL 
LEGISLATURES.—1795 To 1818. 


Shadrach Bond, Sr., member of the Legislature of the 
U_ 5S. Tertitory northwest of the River Ohio, 1799, and of 
the House of Representatives of the Territory of Indiana 
to the year 1806, and member of the‘ Council’ (Senate) to 
1809. 

Shadraeh Bond, Jr., memher of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the territory of Indiana from 1800 (took the 
place of his unele who had resigned) to 1808. 

1809 ro 18]2. ILiNoIx TERRILORY. NO 
18]2 ro 1818. 


LEGISLATURE. 


Pierre Ménard, (*) member of the Legislative Couneil and 
its president from 1812 to 1818. 

George Fisher, (+) member speaker of the House 1812 to 
1814 and 1816 to 1818. 

James Gilbreath, elected in 1814, was expelled during the 
first session—so stated in the IHinvis Legislative Directory of 
1881. This work mentions 

Jarvis Haz Iton, as member of the Ifouse from Ran- 
dolph Connty during the year 1815, Ilazelton may have 
died or resigned before the expiratiou of his term, because 

William L Reynolds, ({) though not mentioned in the 
said directory, was certainly a member of the Legislature 
from Randolph County at that very period, 


» Pierre Menard, a Canadian, arrived in Kaskaskia about the year 1790, in 
company with his brothers, Hypolite and Francois, Pierre was the most 
prominent of the three. He engaged in mercvhandizing and trading with the 
Jadians, who held Hierre ta the highest veneration, on account of his apright 
hovesty and pority of intention, His kindness to all the needy was prover- 
bin, The governmeat of the United States had itsattention ecalied to this 
exemplary man atan carly day, and appointed him Indian Agent, which 
position he filled for many years. 10 1793 Pierre Ménard was appointed Judge 
of the Conrt of Common Pleas of Kundolph County, and in 1818 was elected 
Lientenaun'-lsovernor of the State, and as sueh pre-ided over the State Senate 
from Is18 to 1sz2, After the close of this term of office he declined to accept 
public stations, ahd devoted himself to private affairs. He died in 1844, and 
was buriel in the old grave yard of Kaskaskia. 

t+ George Fisher, a phy a, was a Virginian, who arrived, according to E, 
J. Montague’s Historical Sketches, at Kaskaskia, iu 1798; but the records of 
the county have hima member of the Court of Commoa Pleas in 1795. De. 
Fisher was an influential member of the commanity, and a popular politiciaa, 
was sherittet Ram) Iph conaty when the Iiinois Territory was organized. 
In 1X18 he was elected a member of the Constitutional Convention, which 
framed the first Coustitation for the State of Hinois. Dr. Fisher, who, since 
1806 had epenrd a farm on the Prairie da Rocher, remained there until he 
dlied—1820. The region hus ever been known as Dr. Fisher's Settlement. 

tWilliam L. Reynolds was probably the most diligent representative of his 
time, He published ia the “Illinois Herald,” Kaskaskia, Febroary 1, 1816, a 
list of the laws passed at the lite session of the Legisls ure, 40 in namher, 
introducing his list by alengthy address to the citizens of Randolph county, 
to wil: 
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TERRITORIAL OFFICES. 


Natbaniel Pope, Secretary of the Territory from 1809 to 
1816. 

Robert Morrison, Adjutant General, July 18, 1809, to 
May 28, 1810. 

Elias Rector, his snecessor, held the office until October, 
Uy, ISIS, 

Shadrach Bond, Delegate to Congress, 18]2 to 1814. 

Nathaniel Pope, Delegate to Congress, from 1817 to 1818. 

Daniel P, Cook, Auditor of Accounts, January 13, 1816, 
to April, 1817, and Judge of the Western Circuit in 1818. 


RANDOLPIL COUNTY—I4I18 To 18383. 


The State Convention which framed the first Constitution 
of the State of Illinois, assembled at Kaskaskia in July, 
1818, and completed its work on the 2&th of August of that 
year. It was composed of thirty-three members, one of 
whom, a member from Washington county, whose name is 
unknown, died during the term. These members repre- 
sented the then fifteen counties of the territory, three of 
which, to wit., St. Clair, Madison and Gallatin, had three 
representatives each, while the remaining connties were 
represented by two members each. 


The session of the Legislature of which your contidence male mea 
con-tituent part has come tu a clase, and rendering up to yuu the important 
trust confided to my care, I feel itmy duty to inform you what laws have been 
passed ; you will be better ale to judge for yourselves whether your public 
servants have exercised thatdelegated power with a view ty the political 
interest of our cammon country or not. 

Ifnving been elected after nearly halfthe session had elapsed, number of 
laws were passed before | took my seat, and at this time Lam inable to judge 
of their political expediency. 

The power of legi-lation in this territary under the ordinanee and the 
several acts of Congress is so confined and clogged, that it is almost prt out of 
th power of the representatives of the peopie to pass those laws, rule~ and 
regulations that the political situitions aud neeesaity of the country require. 

The memorial forwarded to Congress, praying an alteration ja the ordinance, 
if granted to the extent of our prayer, will remedy a host of evils uuder which 
the territory now labors, and hereatter your public servants will b» more able 
to legislate fur the real interest of the country. 

latn apprised that some may think tve ma’ting of four new counties is 
nat justified by the present populatioa. To that opinion permit ma to remark 
that experience and former examples have uniformly proven that in new 
eountries where counties have been left too Jong at large, much public 
expense for public buildings has been incurred, and on subsequent divisions 
wholly lost, therefore, the sooner the country is laid out into counties of 
proper shape and size the better fur the public mterest. 

On the eve of the session the President's Proclamation arrived, ordering all 
persons off the public tands, which produeed the deepest emotions in the 
hrea-tsofall It seemed to come like a noxious planet, portending misery 
and calamity. And what could have dictated so evil a measure I am unable 
to divine. A great portion of the citizens of this territory are on t‘ongress 
Lands, and to drive them off would in fact almost ruin the present prosperous 
condition of our country. 

What answer may we not give the General Government—ean we not say we 
have left the “States” becatise we were unable to purchase land, aod unwilling 
to be tenants ofthe great land holders at whose nod we must bow in the sacrifice 
of every noble principle of independence. We fought for a century where we 
could enjoy existence uncontrolled by overhearing tind holders, where nature 
aftords abundant food for man, and where we could cultivate the soil of onr 
beloved country without fee or reward, that svil we have enlianced in yalne— 
that soil we have defended against the arms of a savage enemty, the allies of 
England, alone we stood, almost unaided by the general government, without 
that compensation that the whole is bound to give the few tor defending them. 
When that pay comes mnny of us will be able to purchase the lands on which 
we live fromthe government. No doubt some sordid miscreant has piven 
the delusive informativn upon which the proclaination is bottumed, and that, 
teo, to bring into his puvketa little gain, at the great injury of his fellow man, 

eic, etc. 

Hon. Reynolds exhibits a little demagoguery in his eoncluding remarks. 

(The “Herald” of February 1, 186, fur want of paper of a proper size, was 
published for the time being on half sheets of super royal, and the editor hud 
gone to Kentucky to obtain a supply.) 


The members from Randolph county were Elias Kent 
Kane and Dr. George Fisher, whose names have been re- 
peatedly mentioned iu preeeding pages. A glance at the 
names of the other members shows that many of the former 
citizens of Randolph were now representing other counties, 
as, for instance, Jesse B. Thomas, the first territorial judge, 
represented St. Clair; Benjamin Stephenson, formerly 
sheriff of Randolph, represented Madison ; Michael Jones, 
implicated in the murder of Rice Jones (1805), represented 
Gallatin; Caldwell Cairns, Monroe county; Samuel Omel- 
veny, the old squire of Rocking Cave township, represented 
Pope; Isham IJlarrison and Thomas Roberts represented 
Franklin county ; Jesse B. Thomas was president, and Wm. 
C. Greenup, the old court clerk of Randolph, secretary to 
the convention. 

The constitntion was not submitted to a vote of the people 
for their approval or rejeetion, nor did the people have 
much to do with the ehoice of officers generally under it, 
other than that of governors, the genera] assemblies, sheriffs, 
coroners and county commissioners, The elective franchise 
was, however, extended to all white male inhabitants above 
the age of twenty one, having resided in the State six months 

snext preceding any election. Judges, either supreme, cir- 
cuit or probate, prosecuting attorneys, circnit clerks, re- 
eorders, and even justices of the peace,—all were to be 
appointed. The prerogative of appointing, at first enjoyed 
by the governor, was soon after vested by law in the legis- 
lature, 

The first eleetion under the constitution, for governor, 
licutenant-governor. ard members of the general assembly 
was held on the third Thursday and the two succeeding days 
in September, 181s, 

Shadrach Lond, jr, at that time a resident of St. Clair 
county, was elected governor, and Pierre Ménard, of Ran- 
dolph, lieutenant-governor. 

The first General Assembly, elected at the same time, con- 
sisted of fourteen senator. 01> from each county, with the 
exception of Johnson and Franklin eounties, they forming 
one senatorial district. The house had twenty-nine members, 
to wit: four from Gallatin, three from St. Clair, White and 
Madison, each; two from Edwards, Union, Pope, Randolph 
aml Crawford, each; and one each from Monroe, Jackson, 
Franklin, Bond, Washington and Johnson. 

This General Assembly met in first session at Kaskaskia, 
on the 5th of October, 1415, but adjourned on the 15th of 
that month, because grave donhts had arisen as to the 
legality of the proecedings, inasmuch as Hlinois had not 
then been regularly admitted as a State tuto the Union, 

The Act of Congress passed December 3d, 1518, removed 
this uneertainty, and the Assembly convened in Second Ses- 
sion on the 4th of January, [SL9. Raudolph county was 
represented in the senate by John McFerron, the old county 
commissioner; and in the house by Edward Mumphrey and 
Samuel Walker.  Picrre Menard, of Randolph, presided in 
the senate as lieutenant-governor, and William C. (rreenup 
acted us Pnomas Reynolds, chosen clerk of the 
house, was also a Randolph county mau. The Assembly 
elevated other Randolphians to high pusitions, to wit: Elias 


serelary. 
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Kent Kane, S.cretary of State; Daniel P. Cook, Attorney- 
General; and Blackwell & Berry, State printers. John 
Reynolds, theu of Cahokia, but formerly of Randolph, was 
chosen Associate Justice of the Supreme Court.* 

The Assembly adjourned on the 31st of March, 1819. It 
was the last State legislature that ever assembled in the 
quaint old French village of Kaskaskia. Vandalia—nomen 
et omen—had been selected as the future capital of the State, 
aftcr Kaskaskia was stripped of this honor. 

But to return to the affairs of the county, which, in the 
interregnum from December, 1818, to May, 1819, had been 
conducted by the territorial justices mentioned above. The 
last session of these justices was held on the 19th day of 
April, 1819. There were then present: Joseph Cro-s, Miles 
Ilotchkiss, Raphael Widen, Alexander Barber, John W. 
Gillis, William H. Hays, John Steele, &r., Gabriel Jones, 
John Anderson, Samuel Taylor, Samuel Crawford, Ezra 
Owen, William Nelson and Curtis Coun. 

In pursuance of a law passed by the General Assembly 
at their second session, these justices proceeded to “lay off” 
the county in election precincts. In doing this, they retained 
the names and boundary lines of the several townships as 
established on February 27th, 1816, and confined their labor 
to selecting places and judges of election : 

Kaskuskia.—Court-house; Philip Fouke, Hypolite Me- 
nard and Michael Smith. 

Praivie du Rocher —House of Archibald McNabb; An- 
drew Barbeau, William Drury and John Fisher. 

Williamsburgh—House of William IH. Hays; Paul Har- 
ralzon, Joseph Sprigg and Norton Hill, 

Muary.— {louse of James Gaston ; Robert Tindall, James 
Clendenin and Archibald Steele. 

Springfield. —House of John Tygart ; Alexander Barber, 
John Bilderback and Micajah House. 

Plum Creek.—House of Washington Sterrett; William 
McBride, Abner Cox and Samuel Crozier. 

An election must have been held soon after, for under 
date of May 17th, 1819, the following entry was made on 
the county records: 

Be it remembered, that in pursuance of an act of the peo- 
ple of the State of Illinois, represented in the Genera] As- 
sembly, entitled Au act establishing the courts of county 
commissioners, it appearing from certificates from the judges 
of election vf Randolph county that David Anderson, James 


* Reynolds, in his famous work, ‘My Own Times,” tells us that he had been 
urged on by his friends to join them ia a visit to Kaskaskia during this term 
of the Assembly. Upon arrival, they fonnd much excitement at the State capi- 
tal, incident to the selection of officers. Ina few days he was urged to give his 
assent to become a candidate for supreme judge. This request, he says, broke 
upon him like a clap of thunder. His consent was yielded; he was elected. 
His experience in the law was four years’ practice of “commerce in land.” 5o 
far, the old governor's own words. The writer must say, however, that the 
governor certainly had some pretensions of being a jurisprodent, lawyer aod 
advocate, for it was the writer’s good fortune to have found the following ad- 
yertisement in the Minvis Herald, published at Kaskaskia, on the Sth of De- 
cember, 1515: 

To the Poor People of Illinois and Missouri Territories: To the above class of 
mankind, whose peepniary circumstances will not admit of feeing a lawyer, I 
tender my professional services as a lawyer in all conrts 1 practice in, withont 
fee or reward. Joun REYNOLHS, 

This advertisement admits of the following suppositions : John Reynolds 
was a philanthropist aad ap extremely liberal lawyer, or a demagogue and ex- 
tremely shrewd politician. 


Patterson and Curtis Conn were duly elected as such county 
commissioners, whereupon the said David Anderson, James 
Patterson and Curtis Conn took their seats ; and thereupon 
a court was held by the county commissiouers of Randolph 
county, on the 17th day of May, a. p. 1819. 

It is odd that the two first built court houses in this State 
have been converted into saloons, for the first court house at 
St. Clair county, at Cahokia, still standing, has for an age 
or longer, also been cunverted into a modern “ Temple of 
Personal Liberty.” 

The proceedings of the county board during 1823, 1824 
and 1825 contain uothing of interest. The great anti-slavery 
agitation of those years is not mentioned in the county pro- 
ceedings. A majority of the prominent meu of the county 
were pro-slavery men, as stated elsewhere in this chapter: 
A county census taken during the year 1825, when the 
county arza had beeu reduced to its present limits, may 
fiud a place here, as also some extracts from the county census 
of 1830 and the United States census of 1840. 

The other proceedings of this board are of no importance. 
Their successors, to wit: David Anderson, James Thompson 
and Miles Ifotchkiss, resolved to build a new court house, 
which the county stood so much in need of. Nathaniel 
Pope, their illustrious fellow citizen, had donated a traet of 
land to the county forthat purpose as wellas for the crection of 
a jailanda “stray pound.” Ou the 21st of December, 1819, 
the board contracted with J. W. Comley and J. W. Nelson 
for the building of a court house, to be constructed of brick 
and to be two stories high, fur which the county was to pay 
them $4750. Nathaniel Pope contributed also $300 in-cash 
for that purpuse, and the county treasurer was instructed to 
solicit and receive aid from other citizens. The coutribu- 
tions were slow in coming in, for on the 7th of June, 182u, 
the treasurer was instructed tu borrow money for the pur- 
pose of paying off the coutractors, wherever he could get it 
at 6 per cent., and to bring suit against all persons who had 
failed to pay donatious formerly promised by them, A 
special tax of 50 cents per $100 valuation was ordered, and 
as the total assessed value of all the taxable property in the 
county was then only $1,585.02, this tax would scarcely net 
$700. The county jail was also iu a very bad condition, 
for the militia had to be called out to guard the prisoners ; 
80 men did service of this kind during the year, and received 
each $1.25 for 24 hours service. 

The new court house was “ received” and occupied June 
7, 1821, and the contractors were paid a 10 per cent. interest 
bearing county order for $1,000 for balance due them March, 
1822. It may be, however, that this amount was paid for 
repairs of the court house, for the records of September 5, 
1821, state, that the court contracted with J. W. Comley 
to put up anew the “ northwardly ” end of the court house, 
lately blown down by a violent storm. Nothing further to 
chronicle, except the organization of a new election precinct, 
March 4, 1822, to be called Union, now Red Bud, with poll 
at the house of James Patterson. 

The old court house near the Catholic church (formerly 
the property of ex-sheriff Gilbreath) was let to Jesse W. 
Cooper on Mareh 5, 1823, to be used as an inn, here called 
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a “grocery” fur the time. Cooper paid $60 per annum for 
the use of the house, and subsequently in 1825 bought court- 
house and grounds for $250, State paper. 
very high in 1823 

Census of the County, by Th. J. V. Owen. 
dated November 25, 1825. 

Heads of Fumilies—Town of Kaskaskia —Miles Hotch- 
kiss, W. C. Greenup, Samuel Taylor Samuel Smith, Mary 
Paine, Leonard Stephens, David J. Baker, Antoine Antya, 
Sidney Breese, William Simonton, HE. H Maxwell, Elias 
Kent Kane, Josiah T. Bills, William Orr, Thomas Rey- 
nolds, Edward Roberts, Jesse Francis, Jeptha Sweet, R 
M. Young, M D. Smith, Simon Hodergues, John At- 
kins, John Edgar, William Stevens, Felix St Vrain, James 
L. Lamb, R. k. Fleming, Thomas Short, Robert M crrison, 
William Morrison, Joseph Morrison, Edward [lum phreys, 
Daniel M. Guthrie, Patrick Kavanaugh, Nathaniel Pope, 
Jacob Feaman, Nathan Cloyes, James D. Osborn, John 
Frankford, Diego Rodergues, Samuel Lybarger, Rowina 
Rodergues, Elizabeth La Chapelle, Autoine Dufour, Silas 
Leland, Jesse W. Cooper, W. G. Hiser, Leon Pera, Joseph 
Page, Marie L. Chamberlaine, John W. Comly, Ferdinand 
Ouger, Elizabeth Barton,T. 8. V. Owen, J. B. Seguin, Sr., 
J. B. Seguin. Jr., Celeste Barbeau, Therese Godin, Raphael 
Mendue, Pierre Derouse, Theres Thamour (D'Amour), Louis 
Masoier, Riga Derouse, Joseph Derouse, Michael B. Danie, 
Michael Danie, (fiddler), C. C. Conway, Louis Lemieux, An- 
tuine Chamberlain, Placit Casson, Margaret Gaston, Pascal 
Laseouri, Fianeois Menard, Luke Gendron, Baptiste Crota, 
Rosalie Creurier, Joseph Gendron, Louis Derouse, Benjamin 
Beatt, Ursula Lefleur, Silas Barntelle, Alex's Doza, Alexis 
Enos Pierre Derouse, André Charleville, Antoine Gendron, 
Tflugh Woods, Michael Butcher, Charles Derouse, John Dow- 
ling, Philip Fouke, Ettienne Derouse, William M Alexander, 
Ursula Levire, Joseph Buyatt, Elizabeth Brewer, Michiae 
Derouse, Francois Gornor, Hfannah Cowles, Joseph Derouse, 
Jr., John Brady, John Grate, Lawson Lovet, Aquilla Can- 
trell aud N. E. Allen. 

The families of these 99 “heads”? were composed of 477 
members, besides they owned 109 slaves and harbored 31 
free persons of color. William Morrison owned 22 slaves, 
Francois Menard 21, Sidney Breese 4 and Elias Kent 
Kane 5. 

Township of Kaskaskia —Antoine Buatte, Joseph Tulier, 
Julian Jones, Pierre Colme, Louis Seguin, Espazell Seguin, 
Gerome Derouse, Magdalen Degazine, Jack Backus, (free 
negro), Phebe, a black woman, John Carpenter, Michel Pet- 
tier, Joseph Danie, Hipolite Menard, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Louis Buatte, Gabriel Jones, Spencer P. Adkins, Michel 
Buatte, Henri Bienvenue, John Paterson, Shadrach Bond, 
David Woolsey, Jacob Woolsey, John Wegan, Elijah Lovin, 
Baptiste Danie, George Stratton, Alexis Beauvois, Antoine 
Danie, Baptiste Reaume, John Bowers, Joseph Louvalle, 
Thorston Thomas, C. B. Danie, Louis M. Derouse, Peter 
Wegan, William Langlie, Catherine Lloyd, Richard Wool- 
sey and Allen Richards. 

Prairie du Rocher—Villuge —Henry Connar, John M. 
Godean, Frank Tonga, Therese Blay, Jobn Louvier, Pelagie 


Rents were still 


Commission 


Catineau, August Derouse, Michel Ducios, Sen., Joseph Go- 
deau, Baptiste Oliver, Baptiste Godeau, Alexis Derouse, Jas. 
Leeper, Charles Blay, William Drury, Francis Chauipline, 
Marie Olliver, Joseph Vasseur, Henri Phebeau, Ellen Degag- 
nie, Madam Degagnie, Marianne Blay, Nicholas Durward, 
JosephBlay, Baptiste, Royé, Clement Drury, Michel Duclos, 
Jr., Antoine Louvier, Jr, Antoine Louviere, Jr., Ichabod 
Sergeant, Donation Olliver (priest), August Allard, Ettienne 
Langloi-e, Francis Thebau, Henry Barbeau, Eliza Chene and 
Henry Kerr, There were 38 heads of families enumerated at 
Du Rocher. ‘The total number of inhabitants of the village 
was 202, of whom 28 were slaves and 1U free persons of color. 

Township of Da Rocher.—Isadore Godeau, Joseph Bonle- 
telle, Archibald McNabb, Andrée Roye, Ilarriet Godeau, 
John Drury, Antoine Blay, Gerard Langlois, Antoine Cato, 
Andre Barbeau, Antoine Barbeau, Baptiste Barbeau, Bur- 
rell Philips, Josia M. Horsey, Michael Smith, Francis Lang- 
lois, Abraham Horine, Sylvanus Uarlow, James Taylor, 
Francis Brown, Reuben Sackett, Ansel Dennis. 

Township of Williamsburg.—Paul Harralson, Antoine La 
Chapelle, William Steele, John C. Signon, James Mudd, 
Edward Mudd, Joseph Mudd, Francis Mudd, Norton Hull, 
Thomas Orr, Ezra Owen, Lewis Ifull, Amos Lynn, [fenry 
Royer, John Linsey, James S. Robinson, Thomas Lindsey, 
Elizabeth Lindsey, James Wheland Ist, James Wheland 2d, 
Ilenry O'Hara, Hannah Kennedy, FE. T. Owen, Alexander 
Wilson, Robert Wilson, William Nelson, John Stevenson, 
William McBride, Lemuel Owen, Levi Owen, Michael Dil- 
lon, Edmund Faherty, Levi Simmonds, jr., Joseph EL. Orr, 
Samuel Till, sr., Prudence Wilson, James Wilson, David 
Lawson, A. C. Adams, Joseph Griffin, Jolin Roles, Emanuel 
Evans, ttienne Pavard, Thomas Hull, Henry Will, James 
Adkins, Jacob Fisher, Thomas Levens, [guatius Sprigg, 
John Smith, Daniel Buel, George Glenn, William Hamil- 
ton, John C. Crosier, William Been, Shelton Evans, Levi 
Simmonds, sr, James Connar, John Foran, Adam Young- 
man, Ellison Talbott, Edward Ralls, John Guthrie, Wash- 
ington Evans, Thomas Horsell, John Brewer, Zadock Dar- 
row, Absalom Tailor, John Adams, Otho Levens, and Ileanor 
MeNabb. 

There were only 5 slaves in this township. 

Towuship Plum-Creek—James McDonald, Robert M. 
Mann, John Beatty, Andrew Borders, Thomas Finley, Isabel 
English, William Findley, James McClurken, John Max- 
well, James Munford, John Thomason, William Pattison, 
Burdite Green, Patrick Raines, William Edgar, Adam Ed- 
gar, David Ferris, Jane Beatty, William M. Maun, James 
Pollock, Robert Pollock, William Hill, James Hathorn, 
David Hathorn, John Beaird, Robert Hill, William Hand- 
ly, Andrew McCormick, George McCormick, Alexander 
McKelvey, Andrew McFerron, Robert Poster, David Ander- 
gon, John Campbell, Robert Miller, John Coehran, James 
Couch, John Allen, Samuel McClinton, William McCliuton, 
John G. Nelson, John Barnet, Samuel Morris, William 
Allen, George Wilson, Samuel Nisbet, Archibald Thomp- 
son, jr., Larkin Dial, Robert G. Shannon, Samuel Y. Henry, 
James Gordon, Samnel Stubblefield, John Irvin, Samuel J. 
Thompson, James Thompson, Moses Thompson. Samuel 
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Crosin, Samuel Hathorn, John Thompson, James Crosin, 
Robert Win, Margaret St. Clair, William T. Chambers, 
Thomas McDill, Thomas Swanwick, Samuel ITill, Thomas 
McBride, John Anderson, sr., William Gordon, Martin 
Wilson, William Temple, Robert Huggins, John McMillan, 
jr., Arthur Parks, James MeNulty, Hugh Leslie, Robert 
MeMillan, James Anderson, sr., John McKelvey, Charles 
McKelvey, John MeMillan, sr., William MeDill, William 
Thompson, James Wilson, jr, John Boyd, sr., Joseph Cath- 
cart, Smith Dickey, James Clark, Thomas Armour, John 
McDill, Samuel Leard,sr., Absalom Cox, Martin Gray, 
Alexander R. Leslie, Isaac Scudder, Isaac Rainey, Samuel 
Pitchford, John Hutchings, J. R. Hutchings, William Elliot, 
William Hodge, John Murdoch, John Wiley, Samuel Stor- 
mant, Hugh McKelvey, Absalom Wilson, Alexander Me- 
Kelvey, jr., William Stormant, David Cathcart, Alexander 
Campbell, sr., John Dickey, William Marshal, James H. 
Beatty, Alexander Dickey, Samuel Wiley, Alexander Alex- 
ander, John Alexander, James Beaird, William Wiley, Wil- 
liam Campbell, John Armour, James Pattcrson, John Dob- 
bins, James Strahan, John Bilderhack, John Miller, sr, 
Archibald Thompson, sr., William Lively, Turner Lively, 
John Lively, James Stoker, James S. Guthrie, William Mc- 
Bride 3d, J. Wilkinson, Asa Scott, James Lively, James 
McMurdo, Josiah Little, Samuel Little, Robert Edgar, 
Joseph Win, Samuel L. Weir, Robert Caldwell, Archibald 
MeMillan, James Wilsén, sr., William Morris, William 
Miller, J. W. Elenderson, J. W. Alcorn, Andrew Ross, 
Elizabeth Richey, Robert Thompson, sr., Robert Thompson, 
je-, John Anderson, jr., James Anderson, jr., Patsey Little, 
John McBride, John Haire, William Boyd, Samuel Doug- 
Jass, Henry Nore, James Redpath, Frederick Holden, Samuel 
Leard, jr., Allen Been, Ralph Scudders, John Briggs, Wil- 
liam McBride, sr., and Joseph Bratney. 

Township of Springfield. Pierre Menard, Enoch Lively, 
William Robinson, Shadrach Robiuson, John Faggart, John 
Mahon, John Lacey, John Pillars, James Marphy, D. Olliver, 
Alexander Campbell, Jr., Shadrach Lively, Sr., Thomas 
Roberts, Charles C. Glover, Aquila Brown, Antoine La- 
brier, George Franklin, Josias S. Briggs, Richard Robinson, 
jr., Justus Rockwell, John Beynolds, James Fisher, Joseph 
Jay, John F. Berry, Joseph Harman, Jonathan Bowerman, 
Lemuel Barker, Ezekiel Barber, Sarah Lee, Rachel IWughes, 
James McFarland, Jesse Bowerman, Jacob Bowerman, W. 
H. Threlkel, Richard Green, Hugh Brown, John Murphy, 
sen., Joshua Davis, James Ilerd, Jonathan Petit, Elizabeth 
Fowler, James Huggins, William Irick, Charles Stratton, 
Mary Bilderback, Samuel Crawford, Antoine Montroy, 
John Murdock, James McMillan, Denard Short, Eli Short, 
Matthew Vann, John Murphy, Jr, Abijah Leavitt, Abigail 
Pitchford, Julia Ricor, Calvin Lawrence, Harrison Colbert, 
Jane Jones, Isabel Hilton, Stace McDonongh, Anderson 
Candle, William Porter, Jane Bilderback, Susan Harman, 
Tsaac Slater, William Turner, George Harman, Daniel Tag- 
gart, Richard Pillars, Archibald Snodgrass, John Young, 
John ‘faylor, James Milligan, James McDonough, Isaac 
Leard, Solomon Foresee, Johu Foresee, William Ccddle, 
Amos Anderson, Dayid Looney, Richard Robinson, Joseph 
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Robertson, Silas Crisler, John Huggins, Joseph Lively, 
Robert Gant and Samuel Hughes. 

Township of Mary. Curtis Conn, William Jay, William 
Bilderback, James Bilderback, Alexander Barber, John 
Crane, Wiley Lane, Susannah Lane, Malakiah Holleman, 
Stephen B. Tilden, James Clendenen, John Clendenen, 
Henry Petit, Adonijah Ball, James Steele, George Steele, 
William C. Marlin, William J. Lane, Alexis Buatt, William 
Cochran, Baptiste Montreal, David Iloar, Thomas F. Steele, 
Bryant Axom, Nathan Conant, J. D. Starnes, Saniuel 
Manseo, Francois Montroy, Jehu Ertes. George Masters, 
William Paine, Joel Craue, David Petit, Demanda Petit, 
Shadrach Lively, jr., Genevieve Ravel, Nicholas Buatt, 
Benjamin A. Porter, John Griffin, William Hodge, John 
Cochran, sen., Asaph Smith, William Smith, Reuben Ertes, 
Robert Griffin, Sarah Johnson, William Manseo, Isaiah 
Vineyard, Benjamin Crain, John Windman, Andrew P. 
Cochran, Daniel Sandbon, James Johnsen, Martha Herd, 
Antoine P. Bienvenue, Joseph Curry, Pierre Reaume, Jean 
B. Gendron, John Harman, John Vineyard, Robert Tindell, 
Reuben Tindell, Joseph Archambeau, John Starnes, sen., 
Ilarvey MeNeely, Archibald Steele, John Steele, Sr., John 
Steele, jr., Duran [fouseman, Richard Givin, Leonard Garter, 
Charles Bilderback, Cornelius Adkins, William Fowler, 


Mary Bapart, James Gillespie, Robert Davis and John Davis. 
RECAPITULATION. 
The popnlation of the county 10 1825,as enumerated by Mr. Owen, num bered 
3812 individuale—to wit : 
NVIILG Siecceeeemeeeeecee 3481 
Negroes—slaves 


Negroes—free........... 91 
3312 
POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS, 
Nash ack ia... eeecscsenecee reece Whites... 726 
Slaves..... 137 
Free negroes... 48 
911 911 
Prairie Du Rocher.......-...-s00- Whites.....0......287 
Slaves..... 
Free negroes... 13 
U5: 352 
Williamsburg v.ccecee ee ceeessees Whites 
Slaves 
Free n 
430 
UGG eG laa wersrersurererererree WHTIteS tesrrscreeaninil 
Staves.. 5 
Free negroes.... 5 
Ss 
DTN GAC Iles a sevsrtelssseereceest WV NSCS ectorerreran) 
Slaves..... 0 
Free vegroes... 21 
623 623 
INGA Vise teeter eer cecereeee recs Whites... c 
Slaves... : 
Free negroes... 1 
508 508 


The report does not contain any further items of interest, 
except an enumeration of what it calls “ manufactories” of 
Randolph county to wit: eight distilleries, nine horsemills, 
three inclined wheel grist mills, one water grist mill, and 
one “ditto” saw mill, three cotton gins, one carding machine, 
two honse carpenters carrying on business, three shoe manu- 
factories, two hat, ditto, five blacksmith shops, one “ bake” 
ditto, two tailor ditto, one saddle manufactory and one spin- 
ping wheel ditto. The location of those manufactories and 
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mills is not given, nor by whom they were operated. The 
presumption is, that those eight distilleries were sufficiently 
large enough to supply the 800 male adults of the county 
with the so much needed production. Not a word is said 
about the oceupation of the people with the exception that 
Miehael Danie was a fidler at Kaskaskia, and Don Oliver 
a priest at Du Rocher. 

Another county census taken in 1830 hy John C. Crozier 
is more elaborate. T'rom it we learn, that the population 
had inereased to 4448 since 1825, 99 of whom were slaves, 
and 102 free negroes. 661 persons over 18 and under 45 
years of age were enrolled as militia men aud 911 were 
vaters. William Morrison was running a eopper steam 
distillery and a water grist mill, while his neighbor Na- 
thaniel Pope contented himself with one steam saw and grist 
mill. James O’Hara operated a water grist mill and a cop- 
per distillery. Enos Christy operated an inelined wheel 
grist mill, two earding machines and an oil press ; William 
Nelson a copper distillery and grist mill ; Samuel Crawford 
had a spinning machine, Jcseph Bratney a water saw mill, 
Robert Forster a band mill and a steam distillery. Horse- 
mills were operated by Andrews Borders, William Pattison, 
James Beaird and John Armour. George Steele operated 
an inelined wheel grist mill, and David Steele a copper 
distillery, as also Robeit Tindal] and Andrew Crozier. Felix 
St. Vrain operated a steam saw mill. The following me- 
ehanies were mentioned also : 

Blacksmiths: A. B. Brown, W. T. Evans, Silas Leland, 
Samuel Lybarger, John Mann, Jarret Wilkeson, David 
Woodside, Robert C. Jones, J. B. Burk and John Steph- 
enson. 

Wagonmakers: Aquila Brown and Jacob Harman. 

Coopers: Thomas Horrell, John Harman, George Har- 
man, aud Seth Allen. 

Tanners: Maurice D. Smith, Samuel Hull, Elisha Sey- 
mour, Wm. MeDili, Wm. Gordon, Andrew Allen. 

Harness makers: George Lamb, Robert G Shannon. 

Shoemokers: John Reynolds, Miehael Pemy, James 
Strathan, Wm. Gordon, Solomon Foresee, Justus T. Noek- 
well. 

Hatter: Jacob Feaman. 

Tailors: Ferdinand Unger, Robert G. Shannon. 

Cabinet makers and turners: Harry Fulton, Henry Res- 
inger, Stanley G. Peet, Wiley Lain, Wm. C. Marlain. 

Tinner: Julian Chenoux. 

Patt Kavanaugh operated at one and the same time a 
saddler, cooper, shoemaker, and a tailor shop. Cotton gins, 
and press were operated by Wm. Pattison, John Patterson 
and Levi Simmons, and shingle shaving machines by Robert 
Miller and by Charles Bilderback. The following data are 
taken from the U.S. eensus reports of 1840. 

"fhe census of 1840 gave Randolph county a population 
of 7,944 in the aggregate, 133 of whom were slaves and 188 
free colored people; 50 people were over 70 years of age, 2 
of whom were over 90 years old. The oceupations of the 
people of Randolph were defined as follows: mining 7, ag- 
riculture 1,895, commerce 116, manufaetures and trades 
360, navigation 1, learned professions and engineers 48, 


a 


Revolutionary soldiers 1.* The unfortunates were: 2 deaf 
and duinb, 3 blind and 6 insane. Hducation eould be had 
ia one college, attended by 50 students; one academy, with 
25 scholars; 14eommon schools, with 403 pupils; 78 adults 
were unable to read or write. 

The census reports of 1840 state that 11 men were em- 
ployed in digging eoal, producing 6,011 bushels, and that 
$425 were invested in that business; that there were in the 
county 5,742 mules, 16,847 cattle, 7,688 sheep, 25,338 hogs, 
and $8,402 worth of poultry; that the farmers of the county 
had harvested in 1839, 56,792 bushels of wheat, 803 of bar- 
ley, 76,051 of oats, 1,042 of rye, 377 of buekwheat and 
301,842 of corn; besides 9,091 pounds of wool, 256 of bops, 
985 of wax, 15,177 bushels of potatoes, 1,050 tons of hay, 83 
tons of hemp, 11,174 pounds of tobaeco. 800 pounds of rice (?), 
5,776 of cotton and 719 of sugar. 7,085 cords of wood were 
sold; butter and cheese brought $4,603 to the diligent house- 
keeper ; orchards produeed $2,958 worth of fruit; linsey 
and woolsey made at home on the hand-loom, now an almost 
unknown and forgotten apparatus, were estimated at $6,961, 
and gardening yielded $347. There were 10 commission 
houses in the county, having a eapital of $51,000 invested ; 
$2 retail houses, with $78,820 capital ; 4+ lumber yards, with 
$6,000, giving employment to 28 hands; 4 men were em- 
ployed in “internal transportation ” (running stage-eoaches) ; 
4 others were engaged in butchering and packing, having a 
eapital of $12,500 invested in that business. The produets 
of the forest were $3,617 worth of lumber aud $773 worth 
of skins and furs; 13 men produced brieks and lime to the 
value of $1,523. One fulling mill and woolen manufactory, 
with a eapital of $1,500, gave employment to 4 persons and 
produced $400 worth of goods; 4 persons were engaged in 
manufacturing tobaeco, had $1,000 invested in the business 
and turaed out $350 worth of the wed. There were then 6 
tanneries in the county, which turned out 2,420 sides of sole 
leather and 2 054 of upper leather, employed 13 hands and 
had $7,850 invested in the business; there were 2 saddleries, 
with $600 eapital and 2 hands, who manufactured $1,200 
worth of artieles; 4 distilleries, giving employment to 13 
men, turned out 5,500 gallons of whisky. Randolph county 
had 2 printing offiees and 1 bindery, employing 5 men, 
eapital invested $1,800; 6 flouring, 8 grist and 11 saw mills, 
with an investment of $71,000, gave employment to 39 men. 
The value of produets, ineluding 11,000 barrels of flour 
shipped, amounted to $51,050. Boats, valued at 31,500, 


* From a list of Revolutionary soldiers drawing pensions 99 such, and having 
been residents of the State of Mhnois, we found that the following residents of 
the county of Randolph drew such pensions, to wit: John Edgar, captain U.S. 
Navy, admitted hy speeial act of May 26, 1830; commencement of pay March 3, 
1826, $480 per anonm; the full amount drawn was $2,201.33. General Edgar died 
December 19, 1830. The amount mentioned was drawn by his administrators 
Charles McNabb, private Maryland Continentals, drew $96 per annum. George 
Stamm, private Marylund Continentals, drew g96 per annum, William Fowler, 
private South Carolina militia, drew $20 per annum. Paul Harratson, private 
South Carolion militia, drew $52.50 per annum. We annex a list of Invalid Pen- 
sioners of the War of 1812 and the Indian wars prior to 1816, residing in Ran- 
dolph county: Julian Bart, a Virginian (mentioned heretofore as a fit subject 
for charity), served in the Illinois militia, was pensioned Sept. 1, 1415, received 
$4 per month, and lived long enough to draw $1,104.80, David Hoar, from Mass- 
achusetts, private 31st U. 8. Infantry. William Wenly (Tennessee), Dyer's 
regiment of militia. Armistead Jones, Illinois militia, William Lippincott 
(New York), 2d U.S. Infantry. William Lane, Tennessee volunteers (U. 8. ser- 
vice), Eli Short, Kentucky volunteers (U.S. aervice). 
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were built during the year, aud 66 mechanics erected 4 
brick and 20 wooden houses, at an expense of $15,760. 


COUNTY FINANCES—1819 To 1844. 


The financial condition of the county remained as it bad 
been in territorial times; the expeuditures, though most 
sparingly made, exceeded the revenue. On the 17th of 
December, 1825, an ivterestiug report was filed by Thomas 
J. V. Owen, treasurer aud sheriff, who had been authorized 
by the county commissioners to examine all books aud pa 
pers bearing on the subject of county finances since 1819. 
He reported that the county had expended the following 
amounts of money, to wit: 
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$1,108.71! 
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And that the revenue of the county during all that time had 
been considerably less than the allowances made; that now, 
on the 17th of December, 1825, there were county orders 
out and unpaid, calliog for the enormous amount of $3,811.- 
57%, and that the total reveuue to be expected for the cur- 
rent year amounted to only $1408.99%, to wit: tax on land, 
595.48}, and on other property, $813.01}. 

During the administration of the 7th board—Arthur 
Parks, Josiah Betts and Franklin P. Owen--the first free 
schools were orgauized, one in township 5 §., Range 7 W., 
called Liberty School District, on petition of Archibald 
Thompson aud others; the other at Unionville, on the peti- 
tion of David Hathorn and others. 

A few years later, during the administration of Thomas 
Roberts, William G. Hizer and John Thompson, Samuel G. 
Thompson (in 1833) was appointed commissioner of schools, 
avd authorized to sell the lands donated by the Federal 
Government for the purpose of aiding public schools. 
Thompson was very dutiful and accurate in filing reports, 
which were all approved but not recorded. 

The above mentioned board, in 1825, made an effort to 
enliven business at the old village, and on the 29th of Octo- 
ber appointed a board of inspectors for the harhur of Kas- 
kaskia. This board consisted of Curtis Conn (the probate 
judge), Gabriel Jones and William G. Hizer. They were 
authorized to have warehouses erected, and instructed to 
inspect beef, pork, flour, hemp, tobagco, and other articles 
of exportation! No report of their labors is found. 

The next reference to the financial condition of the county 
was made March 9, 1831, when the “enormous amount ” of 
unpaid county orders of December, 1825, had been reduced 
to $91.61, with not a cent of money in the treasury. 

This condition of affairs remained unchanged till 1836 and 
subsequent years, when the county drew large amounts from 
the State Improvement fund. 

The legislature of the State had, in an evil hour, inaugu- 
rated a system of public improvements, to be carried on by 
State officers under the supervision of the legislature. 

The impetus to the system, at the expeuse, or, more 
properly speaking, on the credit of the State, was given by 


George Farquer,a senator of Sangamon couuty, in 1834. 
(He had lived for years in Randolph and Monroe counties, 
had laid out the preseut city of Waterloo, and been county 
commissioner some years). His plans, however, failed. J. 
M. Strode, senator of all the country including and north of 
Peoria, had a bill passed in 1835 authorizing a loan of one- 
half a million of dollars on the credit of the State. This 
loan was negotiated by Governor Duncan in 1836, and with 
this money a commencemeut was made on the Hlinois Canal 
in June, 1836. 

The great town lot speculation had reached Illinois about 
that time. The number of towns multiplied so rapidly, that 
it seemed as though the state would be one vast city. All 
bought lots and all dreamed themselves rich; and in order 
to bring people to those cities in embryo the system of in- 
ternal improvements was to be carried out on a grand scheme. 
The agitation became general and the indifference of the 
busy farmer was taken for tacit consent. The legislature, 
on the 27th of February, 1837, provided for the building of 
about 1300 miles of railroads, appropriating eight millions 
of dollars fur that purpose, two hundred thousand of which 
were to be paid to couuties not reached by these proposed 
railroads as an indemnity. Two millions of dollars were 
voted for highways and river improvements, so as to remove 
impediments to navigation, fifty thousand of which were to 
be expended on the Kaskaskia river, and a loan of four 
millions was authorized to complete the canal from Chicago 
to Peru. And asa crowning act of folly, it was provided 
that the work should commence simultaneously on all the 
proposed roads at each end and from the crossings of all the 
rivers. 

No previous survey or estimate had been made, either of 
the routes, the costs of the work, or the amount of business to 
be done by them The arguments in favor of the system 
were of a character most difficult to refute, composed as they 
were partly of fact, hut mostly of prediction. In this way 
it was proved, to general satisfaction hy an ingenious orator 
in the lobby, that the state could well afford to borrow a 
hundred million of dollars, and expend it in, making internal 
improvements. None of the proposed railruads were ever 
completed; detachcd parts of them were graded on every 
road, the excavations and embankments of which have long 
remained as a memorial of the blighting scathe done by this 
legi-lature A special session of the next legislature, held 
in 1839, repealed the system and provided for winding it up, 
for it had become apparent that no more loans could be ob- 
tained at par. Under this system a state debt of $14,237,- 
348 had been created, to be paid by a population of less 
than 500,000 souls. 

Randolph county was represented in the legislature of 
1834—1836 by Thomas Mather, senator, who resigned in 
1835, to be succeeded by the late Richard B. Servant, and 
by Richard G. Murphy and John Thompson, members of 
the house, and in 1836—1888, by said Servant, as senator 
aud James Shields and Samuel G. Thompson. 

We were unable to ascertain, how these gentlemen voted, 
but from the fact that Thomas Mather was soon after ap- 
pointed a member of the board of fund commissioners— 
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practical and experieneed finaneiers to eontraet for loans, ete.— 
it cannot be doubted that he voted aye. 

In the next legislature, 1838 to 1840, by whieh the system 
was repealed, the eounty was represented by senator Servant, 
aud Gabriel Jones and E. Menard, members of the house, 
and there eannot be a question about the vote of those 
gentlemen. 

The population of Randolph county was then about 7000, 
and its proportional part of the debt was fully 200,000 dol- 
lars, and yet, the eounty fared far better than her sister 
eounties, as it was not reached by the proposed routes and 
eonsequently shared in the 200,000 dollars indemnity fund 
mentioned herein. 

Nathan Conant, Ferdinand Maxwell, Thomas MeDill, 
Jobn C. Crozier and James Clendenin were appointed com- 
missioners to view roads and report where improvements 
were most needed. This unexpeeted wealth, placed at the 
disposition of the eounty authorities, who had struggled for 
forty years to defray the eounty expenses out of a minimum 
of revenue, caused the inauguration of publie improvements 
in the eounty, sueb as had never been witnessed before. 21 
substantial bridges were built, and thousands of dollars ex- 
pended on the improvement of publie roads, and still large 
amounts of money remained in the treasury. An order of 
the county board, Wm. G. Hizer, Samuel Douglas and 
Harvey Clendenin, made on the 7th of Deeember 1838, pro- 
vided that 12,000 dollars of the improvement fund should be 
loaned out, at 102 annual interest, to eitizens of the county, 
in sums of from 50 to 100 dollars cash. 141 citizens of the 
eounty availed themselves of this opportunity, and $10,- 
636.00 were loaned out ere the elose of the year, 

This order was suon after suceeeded by other orders, call- 
ing in the money, as it was needed for other improvements. 
The records of the county do not eontain any information 
as to the $50,000 appropriated for the improvement of the 
Kaskaskia river, but it is to be presumed that a part of it 
was expended for said purpose. 

The balanee of this improvement fund, amounting to 
$9,945, as per report of April 14th, 1540, was reduced to 
$3,115.42 in }s44, when it was plaeed in the eounty 
treasury and used as county revenue. 

The financial reports of the eounty officials from 1825 to 
1843 were not reeorded, but the “ Kaskaskia Republican ” 
of Deeember 23d, 1848, brought a lengthy report called, 
“ An abstraet of the fiseal eoneerns of Randolph eounty for 
the eurrent year, eommeneing on the 6th day of December, 
$842." We introduee here an extract of said abstraet: 
The income of the county was stated to have been as 
follows: 


WESRHIEOM. gon de oo 6 Fa GOO DoH ho aoe $ 66,00 
i@ertsesncallecteclin cucu verre: o) apciienisi‘s) (<) is =! =) = 185.00 
Taxes of 1442 and back taxes eolleeted 2,828.11 
Improvement fund notes and interest colleeted 698.25 
$3,777.36 
EXPENDITURES. 

€a. offices, stationery nnd fuel, ete. .....-- $ 75.67 

Conits, jurors and baihffs..........4% 2108.60 
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Roadsranabrid sess. ss ee Se te] = eo 1,035.44 $3,402.80 
Balance in treasury. ........ $374.56 
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The report further stated, that the year eommencing on 
the 6th of Deeember, had opened with a balanee of $1,496.- 
47 of outstanding eounty warrants, and that this floating 
debt of the county had thus been reduced to $1,148.91. 

The pauper expenses were stated too high, inasmuch as 
Stuart Bilderback had in 1842 built a poor-house for the 
eounty at an expense of $125.00. This building was 
erected on west half of the northeast fraetional quarter of 
section thirteen in township six south, range eight west. 

During the period of apparent prosperity numerous towns 
had been laid out and improved in the eounty, and eonsid- 
ering the very ineonvenient loeation of the eounty seat, it 
was but natural that other and more aceessible towns should 
make efforts to beeome the eapital of the eounty. A short 
sketeh of th's strife will be of interest to the reader. 


CHANGE OF COUNTY SEAT FROM KASKASKIA TO CHESTER. 


The question of changing the county seat to a more 
aceessible and safer point, beeame general after the great 
tlood of 1844.* The Kaskaskians beeame greatly alarmed, 
and Parson Perey of the ‘“ Republican,’ published at 
Kaskaskia, fought manfully for the old village. He was 
aided by many able correspondents, whose eommunications 
are signed by various noms-du-plume, “ Aristides’? and 
“Sophoeles,’” philosophical and eloquent effusions did no 
more execution than “ Zip’s’’ flippaneies, or “ Taxpayer's” 
homilies. ‘‘ Eeee Homo’s’ pathetic expeetorations are also 
in vain, while “Sans Culotte’ (Without Pants) does harm 
by his French impetuousness. ‘“ Ccres’’ appeals tearfully 
to the readers in behalf of Kaskaskia. A bill providing 
for the selection of a permanent seat of justice, for the 
eounty of Randolph, was introdueed in the General Assem- 
bly in January, 1847, and became an “ Act’’ by approval 
of the governor, January 50th, 1847. 

This Act was artfully worded and elearly designed to 
abandon Kaskaskia as the county seat. It provided, Ist, 
that an election should be held on the first Monday of April, 
1847, as between all towns having aspirations to beeome or 
remain the county eapital ; 2d, that if one of the contending 
towns should receive a majority of all the votes east at said 
election, a seeond eleetion should be held on the first Monday 
of May, 1847, to decide between the three towns having 
obtained the most numerous vote at the first eleetion; and 
3d, that in ease no absolute majority was obtained, a third 
election should be held on the first Monday of June, 1847, 
to decide between the two towns having reeeived the greatest 
number of votes at the seeond eleetion. 


*Ferdinand Marwe!l’s Official Report in reference to the flood of 1844.—This day, 
June 28th, A. D, 1s44, I have witnessed the whole of the town of Kaskaskia 
inundated by the high water, some seven feet upon an average. The whole 
population of the place removed over on the hills or high lands opposite, and 
a great many took shelter at Col. Piérre Menard’s house. On Wednesday, the 
26th of June, the steambost Indiana, Captain Ludwig, Janded near Cel. Men- 
ard’s honse, which may te known by cinders from stone coal which was thrown 
ont at the place where she fanded, which is southwest from the spring not 
over fifty yards, and she remained a few hours and took away the sisters or 
nuns, who were teaching 2 sehool in the village nt the time of the flood, to 
St. Louis. Many houses were carried oft by the water; the water commenced 
rising about the 12th of June and commenced falling about five o'clock, P. M., 
this 24th day of June. Given under my hand, F. Maxwe, Clerk. 
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The result of the first election was as follows: 
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It should be borne ia mind that at the general election of 
1846, when Lyman Trumbull cuntested the re-election of 
Robert Smith for member of congress, with the utmost rigor, 
the county of Randolph had cast only 1206 votes in all. 
Parsons Perey commented on this circumstance very se- 
verely. The second election left Kaskaskia out of the race, 
aod the “Republican” now embraced the cause of Sparta, 
not because it loved Sparta more, but because it hated 
Chester more intensely. He is aided by a correspondent, 
“Old Kaskaskia,’ who is loud in his denunciations of 
Chester. “Some parties interested in the sale of lots,” says 
‘O. K.,’ “have filed a bond to donate $3,500 for the erec- 
tion of public hnildings at Chester.” Three of them, Mather, 
Lamb and Opdyke, are not even residents of Chester, but of 
New Orleans and Springfield, and Mather was the president 
of the “rotten ” State Bank of Illinois. 

Sparta was championed by Andrew B orders, R. G. Shan- 
non, John A. Wilson, Joseph Farnan, William Roseborough, 
S, W. McClurken, James A. Foster, E. 8. Peck, L- 
Murphy and J. C, Holbrook, who had made the solemn 
promise, signed aad sealed, that they at their own expense 
would build a substantial court-honse 10x45 feet, and two 
stories high, if Sparta were to be chosen. 

The result of the third election is commented on by Percy 
as follows: 

“The county-seat election came off on the 7th of June, 
1847. Never perhaps in the annals of history was the elec- 
tive suffrage more grossly violated. Votes from an adjoiniag 
state were freely taken—boys and ‘persons of doubtful 
blood’ were accepted. Chester performed her part with 
much eclat, and Sparta was not much behind, if we are cor. 
rectly informed. This game was played off hy both of those 
rival towns for the purpose of breaking down Kaskaskia, 
which they have both been trying to do for years past. We 
have no doubt that two-thirds of the voters of the county are 
dissatisfied and would be, no matter which of those two 
points were successful. So far as we can Jearo Chester has 
received a majority of forty votes, but the people of Sparta 
intend contesting the election. 

Had the previous election been conducted with fairness, 
Kaskaskia would still remain the county-seat, and we think 
it hard to lose it by such dishonorable means as have been 
resorted to. We give below the official returiis of this hon- 
orable (?) election, and leave it to the people to make 
what comments they please upon this extraordinary increase 
of the population of Randolph county. 


For Chester. For Sparta. 
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The next connty election, August, 1847, brought ont 1428 


votes, from which it is tu be inferred that some 609 or more 
illegal votes were polled at said election of June 7, 1847. 

The fact of accepting fraudulent votes is admitted by 
varions citizens who witnessed the affair D.5. Lybarger, 
Esq., a native of Kaskaskia, informed us that the Spar- 
tans had been as suspicions of the Chesterians, as these of 
those. Committees to reconnoitre and to act as challengers 
had been sent from Chester to Sparta, and vice versa. He, 
(Lybarger), had arrived at Sparta un the night before the 
election, and bad noticed the arrival of numerons “ visitors” 
from adjacent counties. On the morning of the election the 
Chester challengers were refused admittance io the poll, 
whereupon he was sent back to Chester to report. He had 
made the trip in less than one hour and thirty minutes. Soon 
after his return, the Spartan challengers at Chester had 
made their exit, through door or window, “they had not 
been ‘particular,’ at all, at all.” During election neither 
Leonidas nor any other Spartan was seen at Chester, but 
Joseph Mattingley’s horse-boat had made many trips bring- 
ing in voters from the other side. Flat-boatmen also had 
voted diligently and repeatedly, but it was not true, that 
the good steamboat Red Cloud had landed a number of 
passengers and her crew to vote, nor had the boat itself 
“voted for Chester” as the Spartans had charged. 

The Spartans made an earnest effurt to contest the elec- 
tioa, Ao iovestigation conducted by M. Morrison before 
three magistrates, developed the fact, proved by witnesses 
from Chester and Bois Brule Bottom, Missouri, that 139 ille- 
gal votes had been polled at Chester, and that besides there 
appeared on the poll book 70 names, not known to the “old- 
est” inhabitants, also supposed to be fraudulent. “ Kaskas- 
kia Republican,’ July 31, 1847. 

The county seat matter was finally disposed of by the 
circuit court, November term 1847, and decided in favor of 
Chester, wherenpon the county board was convened by the 
chairman in, as was snbsequently charged, an illegal man- 
ner, cansing another outburst of indignation and lengthy 
preambles and resolutions passed in citizens’ meetings at 
Kaskaskia and Preston. ; 

The said session of the county board was held in the court- 
honse at Kaskaskia, on the 22d of November, 1847. 

Present: Edward Campbell, William McBride and James 
Gillespie. The following order was then and there passed 
by a unanimous vote, to wit: 

Order in reference to remove the public records from Kas- 
kaskia to Chester. 

“Whereas the judge of the cirenit court of Randolph 
county has decided that the proceedings bad by the president 
and board of trustees of the town of Sparta, in said conaty, 
in the matter of the couaty seat of said connty are illegal 
and void; and whereas, the injunction sued out by said 
president and board of trustees of Sparta against the county 
commissioners of said county bas been dissolved by his honor, 
Judge Koerner, at the late term of our cirenit eourt held on 
the 15th inst.: Therefure ordered, that and in pursuance of a 
law of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled 
an act for the location of a permanent county seat for Ran- 
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dalph county, approved January 30, 1847, the records of 
Randolph county he forthwith conveyed to the town of 
Chester, the present county seat of said county, and that the 
respective officers of Randolpb county and the clerk of the 
court remove thereto and tranzact all official business re- 
quired by law to be done at the county seat at said town of 
Chester, in the couuty aforesaid.” 

The order is signed by each member individually. The 
court then adjourned to the next day, when William McBride 
had the following words entered on the record: 1 want it 
understood that I was in favor of not entering the order for 
removing the records to Chester uutil our December term of 
our court. 

Wiiiram McBripe. 


This order, passed at a session of the board “irregularly 
called,” gave rise to outbursts of public clamor. Indignatiou 
meetings were held at Kaskaskia on the 10th of December, 
presided over by J, Feaman, with S. St. Vrain as secretary ; 
at Preston, on the 15th of December, William Rainey pre- 
eiding, and at various other places, in which meetings, reso. 
lutions were passed condemning the frauds perpetrated 
at Chester, and the “indecent” haste of the county com mis- 
sioners. 

The county election, August 2d, 1847, had been a very 
spirited one, but failed to bring out more than 1428 voters. 
James Thompson was defeated by John Campbell, by a ma- 
jority of 260 votes; John A. Wilson defeated Henry Bil- 
derback and Anthony Steele by a plurality of 30 and 28 for 
sheriff. J. W. Gillis, the champion of Naskaskia, was re- 
elected recorder over [X. Walker and J. D. Spindle. $. S¢, 
Vrain was defeated by F. Maxwell for county clerk. H. H. 
Baker defeated J. If. Clendenin, W. 8. Hughes, and J. H. 
McCarty for treasurer, Samuel G. Thompson was elected 
surveyor hy an absolute majority over Ignatius Sprigg, and 
E. Leaveuworth and D.8. Lybarger were chosen coroners. 

Two county officers, J. W. Gillis, the recorder, and Charles 
D. Kane, the circuit clerk, continued to hold forth at the 
old court-house peremptorily refusing to obey the above order. 


THE COUNTY COURT AT CITESTER. 


The regular December term, 1847, of the county board 
was held in the school-house at Chester, which said house 
was furnishel as a tenporary court-house by the citizens of 
said town. 

The county board remonstrated with the disobedient 
county officials, and succeeded in getting the circuit clerk to 
locate his office at Chester. The recorder, however, was 
notified on the Lith of November, 1848, that if he failed to 
remove his office to Chester by the 6th of March, 1849, the 
office of recorder would be declared vacant. Gillis was 
ousted by this order, hut the people reinstated hinr by tri- 
umphantly re-electing him to the office. 

The election for delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion 1847-8 resulted in the election of Kzekiel W. Robbins 
and Richard B. Servant for Randolph county The form 
of county government was changed under the new constitu- 
tion, which provided for county courts to be composed of a 


judge and two associate justices for each county. These 
16 
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officers were to he elected on Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November, 1849, and to serve for a term of four years. 

The old county board held their last meeting on the 4th 
day of Decemher, A. pb. 1849. 

The site of the present court-house at Chester was selected 
by the county board on the L6th of January, 1849. The 
lots on which it was erected had been donated to the county 
by Seth Allen. The building was erected by William 
1}, Haskins, at the expense of private individuals. 

William W. Taylor contracted with the county board for 
the building of the old jail at Chester on the 16th January, 
1849. The jail site was also donated by Seth Allen, but the 
building was paid for ($140) by the county. 

The valuation of taxable property in ]849 amounted ta 
$1,124,993. The tax levy was thirty-five cents per 100— 
aggregating $3,057.47, of which amount $244.40 were re- 
turned “ delinquent.” 

The population of the county in 1849, as stated in the 
United States census of 1850, was 11,079, the sixteenth place 
in point of population. The county tax per capita amounted 
to only thirty-five and three-fifth cents, while, for the current 
year the county tax amounts to $3.36 for every man, woman 
and child in the county. 

This population of 11,000 souls were largely Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, for although the country of Illinois had been colonized 
priacipally by French, the descendants of this old stock had by 
that time gradually disappeared, and their number was actu- 
ally less than French colonists of the county were estimated 
to have been in 1763. The chapter on pioneers mentionsa num- 
ber of Europeans, principally natives of Ireland, who sought 
and found homes in the county in the very first years of the 
present century. Among these early arrivals we merely 
mention James Patterson, and his four sons Jolin, Samuel, 
Reuben and James, Robert Huggins, John McClinton, David 
and James Anderson, Adam Hill, Absalom Cox, James and 
Archibald Thompson, William McBride, Robert McDonald, 
Joseph and John Lively, George Wilson, Samuel Crozier, 
Robart Foster, John .Anderson, A. M. Henderson, William 
Nelson, and others. The reader has met many of these 
names amoug the leading citizens and county officials. The 
German nationality ndw forming a large part of the popu- 
lation was scarcely represented in the territorial times of the 
county. About the year 1817 we found two Germans as 
residents of Kaskaskia, to wit: Ferdinand Unger, a tailor, 
and Heinrich Resinger, a cabinet maker. The actual German 
immigration began about the year 1830, when Gustav Pape 
arrived, soon followed by Caspar Anton Pape, Franz 
Schwarz, Anton Tilman, Adam Huth, the Wehrheims, Die- 
derich Moehrs, Charles Schribner, Andreas and John 
Schoeppel ; between the years 1840 and 1850 arrived John 
Selteger, Jacob Zang, Charles Reinhart, the Rauchs, Wil- 
liam Schuchert, J.G Middendorf, John Stoehr, J. H. Meyer 
Christopher Gatelinan, Paul Pautler, Louis and Diederich 
Liefer, J. H. Hickelman, Daniel Gerlach, (somewhat later) 
J. F. Hornberger, August Begemann, Henry, William and 
Fred. Ebers, J. F. Knop, D. Bickenberg, H. Welge, William 
Rurede, J. H. Thies, Fred. Draves, Julius Schrader, Henry 
and Frederick Sternberg, Diederich Heitmann, Heinrich 
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Knoche, Louis Meyer, Henry Schnoeker, Henry Bode, 
Frederick Brinkman, Herman Decker, Heury Hartinann, 
H. R. Stolle, Philip Schoen, Jacob Gillenburg, F. C. Peters 
and others. The revolutionary times during the years 1848 
and 1849 caused a large emigration in some of the German 
States, and the arrivals became so numerous, that a recital 
would fill many pages. The bulk of this German immigration 
chose farming as their occupation, in which pursuit they 
have met with astonishing success. Others, principally 
mechanics, settled in the towns and villages, many engaged 
in merchandizing, while not a few devoted themselves to 
keeping of hotels and refreshment shops. A few of these 
early German settlers and many of their descendants have 
occupied responsible and important offices of the county. 
The census of 1860 found fully one-fifth of the population of 
the county of foreign birth. 

We return to the recital of county affairs after the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1848. 

The election of November, 1849, entrusted the affairs of 
the county to the first county court, to wit: 

John Campbell, county judge, 

Benbow Bailey and John Braser, associate justices. 


1849 To 1853. 


This court held its first term on the 17th of December, 
1849. John W. Gillis, county clerk, John A. Wilson, 
sheriff. The new court-house was completed during their 
administration. On June 20, 1850, appeared in open court 
Thomas Mather, James L. Lamb, Stacy B. Opdyke, A, 
Andrews, Francis Swanwick, Seth Allen, Adolph Black, 
A. Perkins, Joseph B. Holmes, Joseph Williamson, Judson 
Clement, John Swanwick, Marmaduke E. Ferris, Joseph B. 
Mattingley, James R. Duun, and Charles Song, who on the 
4th of June, 1847, had entered into bond to build a suitable 
court house at Chester, at the expense of the citizens of said 
town, and presented to the county court said court house for 
said county to use forever, as their own property in fee with- 
out charge or rent, and free from all lien or incumbrance 
whatsoever. 

Whereupon the court accepted the tender of said court 
house and considered that said bond had been fully dis- 
charged, and tendered the thanks of the county to said 
donors for the gift of said court house. 

The court house was furnished at the expense of the 
county, and first occupied on the 2d of September, 1850. 

The affairs of the county during the decade of 1850 to 
1860 were conducted by this court and their successors in 
an economical] and satisfactory manner. The valuation of 
the property increased perceptibly, and amounted in 1860 
to $2,963,000. The taxes for county purposes in that year 
amounted to $10,371.56, of which, huwever, $1052.27 re- 
mained unpaid. Tax dodging had commenced, and con- 
tinued until it grew to be a dangerous evil. The county 
authorities resorted to a most pernicious practice, to wit, 
drawing warrants on a depleted treasury, and, what was 
worse, made those warrants 10 per cent. interest-bearing 
paper. The example given by the Federal Government 
during the war, in creating an immense debt at the very 


The authorities of the 


shortest notice, proved contagious. 
county found themselves coerced to have a special act passed 
by the legislature, permitting them to issue bends, in order 
to procure the means of managing a heavy floating debt, 
June 5, 1865. A bridge across Mary’s river had been paid 
for in such orders, amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
$9,000, and yet the usual tax levy of .5 cents per $100 


was not increased. In 1864 the court authorized H, C. Cole 
to erect a fire-proof building, 22 feet by 48 feet, for clerks’ 
offices, promising him 10 per cent. on all moneys advanced 
by him, and a suitable compensation for superintending the 
work Bonds amounting to $17,000 were issued June, 1865, 
and $10,000 more in March, 1866, to pay the purchase price 
of the Gordon farm, bought for the purpose of making ita 
poor-farm, and in Novemher, 1866, the citizens of the county 
voted in favor of having $100,000 of 8 per cent. bonds 
issued in aid of the construction of a railroad. 

This railroad debt gave rise to much complaint, leading 
to tedious and expensive litigations, which terminated in 
faver of the bondholders. 

Since 1874 the county has been governed by a board of 
county commissioners, who have succeeded in bringing the 
finances of the county into shape. 

A statement of the financial condition of the county in 
1882 is introduced here, followed by a detailed exhibit of 
the taxable property of the county and its value, from which 
the reader will perceive that the net debt of the county is 
less than 4 per cent. of its assessed value. It is also well 
understood that the real value of the taxable property of the 
county is nearly four times as great as the assessed value, 
and that the county indebtedness therefore does not amount 
to more than 1 per cent.-of the property in the county. The 
tax levy of 1882 is high, but the amount to be collected 
will reduce the county debt to about $100,000, the principal of 
the railroad debt contracted in that evil hour of November, 
1866. 

The value of the public buildings, not reckoning the 
court house, which is a donation, the substantial clerks’ 
offices, the expensive new jail, the poor-farm and its im- 
provements, is fully adequate to the amount of the debt, 
less railroad bonds. 

Preceding the assessment of 1882 we insert an extract of 
the assessment of 162, in order to show how rapidly values 
change, leaving it to the readers to draw their lines of com- 
parison. Just think of it! 21 piano-fortes in 1802, and 378 
piano-fortes and melodeons in 1882!! 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTY, SEPT. 1, 1882. 


LIABILITIES. 


Bonds issned Sept. 8, 1870, due in 1885..... $13,000.00 
Bonds 1ssued May, 1875, due 1898........ 40,000.00 

Judgment in Uni ed States court, melading principal of Tamaroa 
R. R. bond and Coupeas.........e.ceccccesseeeeteeeees 108,000.00 
Outstaoding connty orders 833.59 
JULY WALTANIS....ccceecesscseseeercrtcecceeetntececsentnerssnaetecererereeaaseaassaaeeere 67.30 
BUEN lay erereneccen ene Soir ore oOo ircenanc earner ecorbo etn oleanconncNMESAMaS $161,901.39 

ASSETS. 

Balance im treaSnry ....ccccsccesceceteee conser sattenssenneseaaetenneneasess $6,835.00 

Taxes of 188), collected and in hands of collector............ 4,745.70 
———= 11,580.70 
Debt, less a3S€ts..c.ccssscccsetocsenerssestececrescceserrassesessonrncconsesens $150,320.69 


HISTORY OF RANDOLPH, 


The county authorities, at the November term, 18>2, or- 
dered the following tax levies to be made, to wit: 
For general connty purposes, per $100. 


For roads, per 2190 os 
For part pay of judgments, per 7 el. 


TOTAL cee cee csc cceeeenet ceeeenceceeescenaeeneeenaeseedes grossieneaseee cenaaee anes ce eeeeee 


All county bonds, with the exception of $13,000, are re- 
gistered with the auditor of the State, who levies a special tax 
to meet the payment of interest. 


ASSESSMENT OF 1862. 


7,449 horses, valned at $H94491 Manufactured articles... 7,623 
14,372 cattle 97,466 Moneys and credits... 119K 
2 mnies... Is20a All other personal property... 122767 
6,205 sheep 7 Gene e 
anzK9 ive TOt alco penida edinan SSE 


2 365 wagons anit Lands (85,1100 acres in culti- 


2,302 clocks and watches vation) - 1,616 370 
21 piano-fortes............ Lots.......... q 

foods and merchandi SS 
Capital stock... Total. + $2,866,397 


The taxes for that year were for 


State purposes... $12,970.96 

County purposes ~ 0088.06 

SSO CALOrcH | DMPA) VONEt ie icvincsrectoness st 2s te ey Sees tasiaeergeee se es-eie ever sii paca S.54 1.08 
Total.. 


we $31,899.50 


The Reinaientt taxes of 1861 eal prior years amounted 
then to $3,857.57. 


TAX VALUES OF RANDOLPH county 1882. 


PERSDNAJ. PRUPEATY. 
Valued at 


6.218 horses.......... $25.52" 5 each $157.474 | Material & mannfacterticles $31,307 
8,537 cattle 44 | Manufacturers‘ twols, et 7.214 
2.123 mules WO | Agricultural tools..... 66,096 
7,810 sheep .. s.0L7 | Gotd and silver plate 393 
15.332 hogs....0....... 13,9% | Diamonds and jewelry Bat 
#7 steam-engines 14,582 | Moneys of banks. 1371 
53 fire- proof sifes.. 3ua0 2,029 | Credits of banks. é 2s1 
21 billinrds........... 31.6634 665 | Moneys of other than banks a1,638 
3,790 car. & wagons 12.5513 47,588 | Credits of other than banks — 240,55 
4,235 wate. & clocks 227 9,624 | Bond~ and stocks.........-.. 15,402 
2349 sew. machines 5.96 14,007 | Shares of capital stock, etc... 69 
345 piano fortes 50.43 7,327 | Property of saloons.. 3,195 
23: melodeon 1a.27 $,257 | Househald furniture 94,030 
3 franchises 11.6635 275 | Investments in real estate 3,636 
Zannni. & royalties 367.408 734 | All otner personal property. 31,496 
9 steamb, & vessels 22 2040 

Merchandise on hand 137,Ne4 Total personal property... $1,819,105 


LANDS AND LOTS. 
188,973 acres, iinproved, at $9.83 4- 


$1,859,251 


163,415 acres, unimproved, nt $3.00 HA,T72 
Ge EMAL EE eee reece ee REL scl osc, subs \cccezulnee ELA v say cvsayiacesy we «GAG, SAT 
RAILROAD PROPERTY. 

Wahash, Chester and Western..........ccccccceccsssececceececsseccnsentooeee 242,763 
Altoo aod Terre Haute. 44,213 
Cairo and St. Louis 74,057 
— 181,034 
POCA leterevarversntcratesaa tm ecetsitarecisveabserensdasesccaesssvactecestossasercosesttire $4,310,708 


These tax valuations appear to represent not more tban 
one-fourth of the fair cash value, and it is safe to state that 
the property enumerated above is worth fully sixteen mil- 
lious of dollars. 

The agricultural statisties of Randolph county set forth 
that in 1381 


22,80) acres produced . 136,654 bushels of corn. 


49,315 “ 803,668 = wheat, 
ee ue eo . 2148 bi spring wheat. 
14,616 ** sf 172,080) fe oats. 
Pie 23 as rye. 
Wel Qyral ay barley. 
706 37,837 ve Trish potatoes. 
31 1x52 “f sweet potatoes. 
2804 “ Sse * apples. 
wisn SE 190300CO peaches. 
Be w pears. 
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26 acres of vineyards prod'd .. 
5.8L “* of mendow a 
3922 “ of clover Be 

13117)“ were pasture. 

65,719 “ sare woodland. 

9019 ™ are uncultivated, and 
914 * are laid ont in city and town lots. 


722 callous of wine. 
4,f49 tons uf timothy hay. 
3,313 tons of clover hay. 


357 horses, valued at $17,819, died during the year, and 
430 colts were foaled. Fat cattle, weighing 1,215,516 pounds, 
were sold, and 214, representing a value of $3,594, died of 
disease. 3,985 cows furnished the people of Randolph with 
milk, ete. ; and the report further states that 80,074 pounds 
of butter, 5,221 of cheese and 685 gallons of milk were sold 
during the year. 470 sheep, worth 31,460, were killed by 
dogs, and 554, worth $1,826, died of disease. (It is remark- 
able that this elass of sheep is so valuable. The average 
value given in by the assessor is $1.02 3-5, while the sheep 
killed by dogs are valued at three times We smoune ) The 
wool elipped is reported to have weighed 47,928 pouuds and 
valued at $10,543—about $2,000 more than te sheep were 
assessed at; besides there were 3,912 sheep, weighing 
361,525 pounds, sold, bringing ahout $15,000 more. 2,949 
fat hogs, weighing 535 991) pounds, were sold; 2,149, weigh- 
ing 157,463 pounds, died of hog eholera, and 501, weighing 
34,271 pounds, died of other diseases. 547 hives of bees 
produced 1,506 pounds of honey. 900 feet of drain tile was 
laid in 1881. 


EXPENDITURES OF RANDOLIMT CoVNTY tN 1882, 


AEEECOMOEN GENO Awe oan bao eho moos wae 
County suWandorisOMmersige aire) <1 ee) ele =e 2 
COMM ENTC! WAIGs on ne oo eee eos o eau o 
CONEY ONO o oop eo A Oe ee Se eae 
Court honse—fuel, iee, insuranre 2... ee ee ee 
Conrt offices, printing and stationery. 2.0 2... ee ee 
POTTS he deci oe oe er oe Cos 
Paupers—in poor house... .....--+.-- 
be LECTUS (ORO Me icine er ennui) Heernereta, 
fe in State institutions... ......-. 
ae Mite ihs toe ac Ge Ho Gag & GO 
os CIM AOU oO 6 Oo 5 eed ne $,954,00 $12,525.23 
HGS ENO IOrE. ae op WOOO ROE em OS A 7,621 79 
mitts orth oo oO CO o 0 0 pio mre ete 316.5 
Gtalil A wy Gea qed o G6 Jy Cibacvrtirr oo peo aes $36,700.36 


Dedneting the cost ofthe new building on the poor farm, to wit, $4,951 04 from 
the rbove amount, it would appear that the regular county expenditures 


Miia on pees oo Be oe 6 Oo  o.a) GO OUD. c $51,745.30 
To which add intereston $13) bonds... 2.6... eee ee ane 1,300.00 
jnterest on $10.00 bends at 7 per cent... a yas See oe aU 
Ipterest on 1,04) RR. bonds at § per cent... 2. 2 2 ee ee ee 8,000.00) 


$43,555.30 


We failed to obtain the United States Census Re- 


| ports of 1880 before concluding this chapter, in order 


to add statistics of public interest and permanent value. 
These reports are however, not ready, and may not be com- 
pleted for some time From the lists filed by the enumerators 
in the elerk’s office, we glean the following iu reference to 
the population of the various precinets of the county : 


1. Baldwin.—Town, 271; outside, 1286; total. 2. 2... eee 1557 
ORG ATEN — OU Ya) ce: Ca al Jo) jorie Fl Sivan isteei esis iep cdiusios isi is te) cw cs 703 
eden airaindiGentyal.—- iota le-comeset ite) ee tel eti- eee tates: 1650 
G Kabyle an Ge oooh ee os oo oo Come oe 546 
Gach rater — lows 2925-0 TUTAlen Wan COCR feptey is berksl sts tee) on =) = 4520 
G-8. Coulterville and Tiblen.—Total. 2... 6 2 eee et ee es 2004 
9. Evanavilte—Total. . 0 22 ee ee ee ee ee et es 11 
10. Florence—Total . 2. 1 1 ee ee ee ee ee et et THE 
ll. Kaskaskia.—Total population .. 2... 6 ee ee ee ee 1150 
12. Prairie du Rocher.—Total .. 2 2. 2 2 ee ee ee te ee ee Tlie 
TRE er bRPUP eS IAS Gm oo og bolo eo oo Gee cit eons 2595 


KE. Deitrich, Senator, Joseph 
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Me Rania TNR 2 MAL EOH CI 5 oo oo oe a oe 1211 1850 to 1852—H. S. Osburn, Senator, John E. Deitrich 
is, JES ooo pa pooh OOo RH Gee OSE Rae Ho 8&3 5 v 
16. sparta.—Town of 1786; Eden, 201; rural, 1421; total... . - 3408 Representative. 
17. Steeles Mills —Town of Steelesyille, 440; rural, 1059. ..... 1499 1852 to 1854—John 
eo, WO MNNInG Goo en Ono oe ooo Oo Oo GCG S81 


Motaliat COUuDLY samme tems ir- tone eo -t=i 25,479 


In a preecding part of this chayter we have intro- 
duced the names of citizens of Randolph county, who repre- 
sented it in the territorial legislatures. A similar statement 
in reference to the representatives of the county in the con- 
stitutional conventiors, the varions general assemblies, State 
offices and United States congresses is here appended. 

Randolph county as represented in the constitutional con- 
ventions of Illinois. 1818, George Fisher and Elias Kent 
Kane; 1847, Ezckiel W. Robbins and R. B. Servant; 1862, 
Daniel Reily ; 1870, J. H. Wilson and G. ive WWeallll, 

Randolph county was represented in the General 
Assembly of the State as follows : 

1818 to 1820—Jcohn MecFerron, 
Humphreys, Samuel Walker, Representatives. 

1890 to 1822— Samuel Crozier, Senator ; Thomas Mather, 
Raphael Widen, Representatives. 

1822 to 1824.—Samuel Crozier, Senator ; Thomas Mather, 
Raphael Widen, Johu MeFerron, Representatives. 

1824 to 1826— Raphael Widen, Senator ; Elias Kk. Kane, 
resigned in 1825, Gabriel Jones, elected to fill vacancy: 
Thomas Mather, Speaker of the House, resigned 1825, 
Samuel Smith, elected to fill vacancy, Representatives, 

1826 to 1828—Raphael Widen, Senator; John Lacy: 
Thomas Reynolds, Representatives. 

1828 to 1830. Samuel Crawford, Senator for Randolph 
and Perry; Thomas Mather, Hypolite Menard, Repre- 
sentatives. 

1830 to 1832--Samuel Crawford, Senator for Randolph 
and Perry; John Atkins, Thomas J. V. Owen, Repre- 
sentatives for Randolph and Perry. 

1882 10 1834--Thomas Mather, Senator for Randolph and 
Perry ; David Baldridge. Richard G. Murphy, Representa- 
tives for Randolph and Perry. 

1834 to 1836—Thomas Mather, resigned in 1825 and was 
sneceeded by Richard B, Servant, Senator as above ; Rich- 
ard G. Murphy, Jchn Thompson, Representatives. 

1836 to 1838—Richard B. Servant, Senator, Randolph 
alone ; James Shields, Sam]. G. Thompson, Representatives. 

1888 to 1840—Richard B. Servant, Senator ; Gabriel 
Jones, Edward Menard, Representatives. 

1840 to 1842—Jacob Feaman, Senator; James Me- 
Clurken, John P. McGinnis, Representatives. 

1842 to 1844—Jacob Feaman, Senator ; JacohJ. Danner, 
Andrew J. Dickinson, William McBride, Representatives 
for Randolph and Monroe, 

{844 to 1846—Joseph Morrison, Senator ; E. Adams, E. 
W. Robbins, John D. Whiteside, Representatives for Ran- 
dolph and Monrce. 

1846 to 1848—Joseph Morrison, Senator ; Robert Mann, 
John Morrison, Kdward Omelveny, Representatives, 

1848 to 1850—Hawkins S. Osburn, of Perry, Senator 
Fourth District; Samuel H. Guthrie, Representative. 


Senator; Edward 


Williamson, Representative. 

1854 to 1856—John E. Deitrich, Senator, Twenty-fourth 
Distriet-—Randolph, Washington, Clinton, Perry and 
Jackson counties; James C. Holbrook, Representative, Sixth 
District, composed of Randolph county. 

1855 to 1858—E. C. Coffey, of Washington, Senator 
Twenty-fourth District; James H. Watt, Representative 
Sixth District. 

1858 to 1860—E. C. Coffey, Senator as above; John E. 
Deitrich, Representative as above. 

1860 to 1862—James M. Rodgers, of Clinton, Senator as 
above ; Edmund Faherty, Representative. 

1862 to 1864—Israel Blanchard, of Jackson, Senator of 
Third District, composed of Nandolph, Williamson, 
Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson and Monroe; Stephen W. 
Miles, of Monroe, Edward Menard, Representatives Kighth 
District, composed of Randolph, Perry and Monroe. 

1864 to 1866—Daniel Reily, of Kaskaskia, Senator Third 
District; W. K. Murphy, of Perry, Austin James, of 
Monroe, Representatives Eighth District. 

1866 to 186S—Daniel Reily, Senator as above; W. K. 
Murphy, John Campbell, Representatives as above. 

I868 to 1870—Samuel K. Casey, of Jefferson, Senator as 
above; John M. McCutcheon, Thomas H. Burgess, Repre- 
sentatives. 

1870 to 1872—Samuel KX Casey, died during term, and 
was sneceeded hy W. B Anderson, of Jefferson, James M. 
Washburn, Senators Third District; James M. Ralls, 
Daniel R. McMasiers, Representatives. 

1872 to 1874—W. K. Murphy, Senator, Forty-eighth 
District; John W. Pratt, William Neville, Austin James, 
Representatives Forty-cighth District. 

1874 to 1876—W. K. Murphy, Senator; Joseph- W. 
Rickert, Samuel McKee, Jonathan Chestnutwood, Repre- 
sentatives. 

1876 to 1878—Ambrose Heener, Senator; Theophilus T. 
Fountain, John Boyd, Septimus P. Mace, Representatives. 

1878 to 1880--Ambrose Heener, Senator; John T. Mc- 
Bride, John R. MeFie, Philip C. C. Provart, Representa- 
tives. 

1880 to 1882—Lewis [horn, Senator; Isaac M. Kelly, 
W kK. Murphy, Austin James, Representatives. 

1882 to 1884~-Lewis Thorn, Senator; Johu R. McFie, 
James T. Canniff, John Higgins, Representatives. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY AS REPRESENTED IN STATE OFFICES. 


Shadrach Bond, first Governor of the state of Hlinois, in- 
augurated Oct. 6, 1818, 


* Shadrach Bond is claimed as a citizen by Randolph connty, Mooroe conaty 
and St. Clair county, and seems ta have been 1 resident of the latter at the time 
of his election. Shadrach Bond, a nephew of Shadrach Bond, sen., who is men- 
tioned more conspicuously in our chapter on Pioneers, was a native of Maryland 
aod arrived in Kaskaskia about the year 1794. Prior to his election as governor he 
had represented his district inthe territorial legislature and the territory asa 
delegate to congress. He was at the expiration of his term of office appointed 
Register of the Land office at Kaskaskia, and eontianed io that position 
many years. He died ia 1830, the lamented and favorite statesman of Illinuis 


HISTORY 


Pierre Menard, Lieutenant Governor from 1818 to 1822. 

Elias Kent Kane,* Seeretary of State, from October 6th, 
1818 to December 16th, 1822, when he resigned. 

James Shields,t Auditor of Publie accounts, March 4th, 
1841 to 1843. 

Thomas H. Campbell was auditor of public accounts from 
March 26th, 1¢46, to Jaruary 12th, 1857. 

Daniel P. Cook, the famous jurisprudent of Randolph 
county, Illinois, occupied the office of Attorney General 
just long enough to write out his resignation. He qualified 
on the 5. of March. 1819, and then resij:ned on the same day- 

Wm. Alexander was Adjutant General from April 24, 
1819, to June 1], 1821. 


RANDOLPII COUNTY IN TIIE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 
OF ILLINOIS. 


1818. George Fisher and Elias Kent Kane. 

1848, Ezekiel W. Robbins and Richard B. Servant. 

1862. Daniel Reily. 

1870. J. H. Wilson and George W. Wall for the Eighth 
district, composed of the counties of Monroe, Randolph and 
Perry. 

RANDOLPIL COUNTY IN TITE CONGRESS OF 
STATES SENATE. 
tNinian Edwards, from 1818 to 1819, and from 1819 to 
1824, when he resigned. 

§ Jesse B, Thomas, from 1818 to 1829, two cunsecutive 

terms. 


THE UNITED 


His reniains were removed frum the old home-tead to Evergreen ecmetery in 
Chester by B. N) Bond only surviving son of the governor mm NovenwWer 1879, 
The state of IHlinvis is now erecting a monument over the tomb of her tirst 
governor. 

B.N. Bond, M. 1. is now a resident of Stanbery, Gentry county, Missouri. 

*E.K. Kane had commenced the practice oFlaw i Kaskaskia about the year 
YH A man of brilliane talents he rose tea position among the members of the 
bar. As member of the first state convention of Illinois he is mentioned with 
commendation ava leading >pirit and aslueely stamping the coustitition with 
its many excellenci s. He was a member et thet onse of representatives of the 
4th general assembly of Manos, isd tu 1826. He resigned this posit on, as this 
very assembly elected him (e@ the senate ef the United States, January 1825. 
He was re-e ected in 1831, but dicd before expiration of his second ¢e1m, Dec, 
12th, a, yet in the prime of life. 

tJnmes Shields, an Irishman by birth, commenced his eareer hy teaching 
scheel at Kaskaskia, afterwards studying law. He represented Randelph 
eonnty in the legislature, was jndge ef the cirenit court, and served with di. 
stinction during the Mexican war as brigadier eencial of the Mlinois yolun. 
teers. <Afterhis return from the field, his grateful fellow cituz ns elected him 
to the Umted States senate from 1849 to 1854, as suceessor of Sidney Breese. The 
senator subscquently emigrated to Minnesota, and represented this new state 
also in the U. =. senate, as also the state of Missonri for afrectional term. Gen, 
Shields died a few 3 sage in retirement. 

tNinian Edwards was born in Montgomery county, Maryland, in 1775, studied 
law at Carlisle, Pa, bie befure finishing his studies he removed te Kentucky 
where he spent a few years mn varies excesses and eatravagances. Sub! 
sequently he broke from his dissulute companions, and took up his studies with 
renewed zeal and energy, and rose to amost distinguished position as juris- 
prndent, and was occupying the eftice of chief justice cf the Court of Appeals 
of Kentueky, when April 24, 1809, President Madison apprinted him Governor 
of the newly organized territory of Hlinois, as per act of Congress, approved 
February 3, 1809. Nioian Edwaids remained Gevernor of Hlineis notil the state 
organization teok effect October #, 1818. He was a resident of Kaskaskia at the 
time of his election te the Senate, but soon after took up his resitenee ay 
Edwardsville in Madison conniy, thus ceasing te be « citizen of Randolph. 

ZJesse B. Thomas, when Speaker of the Honse of Representatives of the 
ferritory of Indiana, of which Illinois (hen formed a part, entered inte an agree- 
ment with the leading men of the Hlinais pit to use his influence ip brineme, 
about a separate territorial orgupizatioe ef Mlinois on the conditioes that he 
shonid first he elected delegate to Congress, The Iljinois memhers, with «due 
appreciation of the promises of politicians, even at that early day, required of 
Thomas, before they wonld yote for him, to support his pledges hy his bond, 
conditioned that he weuld procure from Congress a division, wherenpon he 
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Elias Kent Kaue, from 1825 to 1835, December 12, the 
date of his death. 

David J. Baker, from November 12, 1830, to December 
11, 1830, appointed by Governor Edwards to succeed Judge 
Jobn McLean, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Daniel P. Cook of Kaskaskia was the first Representative 
of Congress from the State, taking his seat at the second ses- 
sion of ‘he 15th Congress. He continued to represent the 
State during the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th Congresses, a 
period of nearly nine years, being from December 18[5 until 
Mareh 1827. No other from Randolph county has graced 
the hall of Representatives as a member since the day when 
D. P. Cook retired from his seat. 


ADDENDA.—County Orricens oF Ranxpotpa Corry, 
1779 To 1883. 

Colonel John Todd, eouuty lieu- 

tenaut, from 1779 to 1782. Timothy De Montbrun, county 

lieutenant, from 1782 to 1784. John Edgar and J. B. 

Barbeau, judges, from 1790 to 1790. 

John Edgar, William Morrison, Pierre Menard, Robert 
MeMahan, George Fisher, John Beaird, Robert Reynolds, 
Nathaniel Hull, Antoine Louvier, John Grosyeuor, James 
Finney, and Samuel Coehran, United States justices and 
members of Court of Common leas, from 1795 to 18038. 

Paul Iarralson, Robert Morrison, James Gilbreath, Pierre 
Menard, George Fisher, and James Finney, county coimis- 
sioners, from 1803 to 1809, 

Philip Fouke, William Arutdel, Henry Levens, Pierre 
Le Compte, Paul Harralson, David Anderson, Jean B. Bar- 
beau, Robert Gaston, Archibald Thompson, John Guithing, 
Juhn Edgar, James McRoberts, John MecFerron, John 
Bradshaw, Samuel Omelveny, George Robinson, George 
Hacker, James Lemon, Thomas Ferguson, Hamlet Ferguson, 
John Phelps, and Marvin Fuller, justices, members of 
county court, from 1809 to 1819. 

Curtis Conn, David Anderson, James Patterson, James 
Thompson, Miles Hotehkiss, Gabriel Joues, Frangois Menard, 
John Miller, Arthur Parks, dosiah Betts, Franklin IT’. 
Owen, John C. Crozier, R. H. Fleming, Pierre De Rousse, 
James 8. Guthrie, Thomas Roberts, Felix St. Vrain, William 
G. Hizer, John Thompson, John G. Nelson, James Gillespie, 
James 8 Guthrie (2d term), Rubert Clark, James O'Harra, 
Gabriel Jones (2d term), W.G Mizer (2d term), Samuel 
Douglas, Harvey Clendenin, Lawson Murphy, Henry O'- 
Harra, John Mann, Arehibald Thompson, Edward Canip- 
bell, William MeBride, James Gillespie (2d term), county 
commissioners, from 1819 to 1849. 

John Campbell, W. P. Haskins (died during his term» 
h.B Servant, John Campbell (2d term), J. W. Ralls, Mar- 
vey Neville, Alexander Hood, judges of the county court, 
and John Braser, Benbow Bailey, James Gillespie, Samuel 


Administrative Officers. 


was “triumphantly” elected by a bare uiaevity with Che aid of his ewn vow! 
He was hung in ettigy at Vinecunes by the anti-separutimis =. hue he dis: 
charged his pledges and lis bond by proetwing the division vom Congress, 
and as if was doubtless desirable to clewige his residence be came hone with a 
conimission for a tederal judgeship of the new territory in his pocket, «nd re- 
moved to Kaskaskia, Illinois. (History ef illinois by Davidson and Struve), 
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B. Adams, James Gillespie (2d term), William Mudd, 
Armistead Jones, William Mudd (2d term), M. Ireland, 
Philip Wehrheim, John Wilson, and Philip Wehrheim (2d 
term), associate justices of the county, from 1849 to 1874. 

Johu Morrison, John Wilson, Philip Webrheim, P. 
Faherty, J. R. Douelas, M. Ireland, J. B. Frank, James J. 
Borders, and John C. Johnson, board of county commis- 
sioners, from 1874 to 1883. 

County Clerks.— Carboneau, from 1779 to ? ? 
Robert Morrison, from 1795 to 1803. Paul Harrolsun and 
William Wilson, from 1803 to 1809. W.C. Greenup, from 
1809 to 1827. Miles Hotchkiss, from 1827 to 1832, resigned 
in June. James Hughes, appointed in 1832, and elected in 
1833. Andrew J. Dickioson, 1837, resigned in 1439. Robert 
Mann, appointed clerk pro tem., served 3 months. Ferdinand 
Maxwell, elected in 1839 and re-elected in 1841. J. W. 
Gillis, from 1845 to 1851. J. M. Cole, from 1851 to 1857. 
J. H. Nelson, from 1457 to 1864. John A. Campbell, ap- 
pointed pro tem., 1864. Joseph Scluessler, elected 1464 to 
1865. BR. J. Harmer, from 1865 to 1869. J. Ro Shannon, 
from 1869 to 1873. John T. McBride, from 1873 to 1877. 
R. J. Harmer, from 1877 to 1882. Louis Dudenbostel, 1882. 

Sheriffs—Richard Winston, fram 1779 to 1782. Timothy 
du Montbrun, from 1782 to 1790. William Biggs (St. Clair 
county), from 1790 to 1795. James Dunn, from 1795 to 
1800. George Fisher, from 1800 to 1803. James Edgar, 
from 1803 to 1805. James Gilbreath, from 1805 to 1809. 
Ber jamin Stephenson, from 1809 to 1814. Henry Connor, 
Samuel ©. Christy, T. J. V. Owens, Ignatius Sprigg, John 
Campbell, John A. Wilson, elected in 1848. John P. 
Thompson, 1850. Sav. St. Vrain, 1852. John Campbell, 
1854. Sav. St. Vrain (2d terms, 1856, Anthony Steele, 
1858. M. S. MeCormack, 1860. John Campbell, 1862. 
John T. McBride, 1864. J. R. Shannon, i866. M. 8. 
McCormack, 1868. J. T. McBride, 1870. Beverly Wilt- 
shire, 1872 and 1874. Daniel Gerlach, 1876 and 1878. 
Gerlach, 1480, and E. J. Murphy, 1852. 


Treasurers and Assessors. —The county sheriffs were treas- 
urers until 1809. The duties of assessors from 1795 to 1808 
were performed by the township constables and special 
appointees. David Anderson was the first cowuty assessor, 
1808 and 1809. ‘Treasurers and ex-officio assessors: Wil- 
liam Alexander, 1812; William Barnett, Kk. Barton, John 
MeFerron, Alexander Barber, Samuel G. Thompson, Har- 
vey Clendenin, Francis S. Jones, Hypolite Menard, S St. 
Vrain, H. H. Barker, Matthew Huth, H. B. Nisbett, J.T. 
McBride, J. M. Thompson, George Wilson, Peter Wickline, 
F.S. Peters, Edmund St. Vrain, William Swanwick, S. B. 
Hood, appointed in 1881, and William A. Campbell since 
1882. 


Coronera.—William Kelly, 1795 to 1803; Miles Hotch- 
kiss, Henry Derousse, R. kK. Fleming, D. L. Lybarger, F. 
C. Peters, F. D. Lewis, F. C. Peters, 2d term; H. B. De- 
rousse, J. H. Altrogy, J. M. Smith, D. L. Lybarger (2d 
term); G.V. Kenter, T. J. Garrett, William Heining. (This 
list is incomplete, as there were no records kept of officers 
elected prior to 1849.) 


—— 


Surveyors—William Wilson, Thomas Patterson, Paul 
Harralson, James Thompson, Samuel G. Thompson, Ferdi- 
nand Humphreys, Ezekiel W. Robbins, James B. Parks, 
S. G. Thompson, Joseph Noel, R. B. Thompson, James M- 
Thompson, M.S. MeAttee, J. P. Thompson, J. T. Douglas 
and H. W. Schmidt. 


Judges of Courts.—Gabriel Cerre, Joseph Duplassey» 
Jacques Lesource, Nicolas Jarvis, J. B. Barbeau, Nicolas 
Le Chance, Charles Charleville, and Antoine Duchafours de 
Louviéres, 1779 to 1790. La Buisniere was State attorney 
at this period, John Edgar and J. B. Barbeau, 1790 to 
17¥5, by appointment of Governor Arthur St. Clair; Hon. 
John Cleves Symmes, 1795 to 1809; Hons. Jesse B. Thomas, 
Obadiah Jones, Alexander Stuart, Stanley Griswold, Wil- 
liam Sprigg, Thomas Towles, Daniel P. Cook, John War- 
nock, members of the'General Court of the territory of 
Illinois, 1809 to 1819; B. H. Doyle, prosecuting attorney ; 
Hons. Joseph Phillips, Richard M. Young, Thomas Reyn- 
olds, John Reynolds, Theophilus W. Smith, Samuel M. 
Roberts, Samuel D. Lockwood and Thomas C. Brown mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court and presiding judges at circuit 
courts throughout the State, 1819 to 1435; William Mears, 
Charles Mattheny and Sidney Breese prosecuting attorneys. 
Hons. Thomas Ford, Sidney Breese, James Semple, James 
Shields, Gustav Koerner, W. H. Underwood, Sidney Breese, 
2d term, H. K.S. Omelveny, Silas L. Bryan, Amos Watts, 
W. H. Snyder and G. W. Wall circuit judges, 1835 to 1883. 
Prosecuting attorneys during said period, W. H. Under- 
wood, W. H. Bissell, PB. Foulke, George Abbott, W. C. 
Kinney, W. H. Snyder, Amos Watts, J.P. Johnston, John 
Michan, Reuben J. Goddard (first county attorney, 1872 to 
1880) and D. E. Detrich, present county attorney. 


Clerks of Cirenit Courts and ex-officio Recorders.— 
Carboneau, 1779 to 1795; Lardner Clark, 1795 to 
1809; William Arundel, 1809 to 1815; William C. Greenup, 
1815; James Hughes, 1831; William Guthrie, 1840; James 
Quinn, 1845; John M. Langlois, 1845; Charles D. Kane, 
184/; James M. Ralls, 1850; Savinien St. Vrain, 1860; 
G. II. Pate, 1876 to date. 

Probate Judyes.—Curtis Conn, 1821 to 1827; David J. 
Baker, 1827 to 1831; Dwight Hunt, from March 7 to May 
16, 1881; Jamés Thompson, 1831 to 1848; John Campbell, 
from 1848 to 1853; W. P. Haskins, 1858 to 1855; died 
during his term of office, and was succeeded by KN. B. Ser- 
vant, 1855 to 1857; John Campbell, 2d term, 1857 to 1861; 


| J. W. Ralls, 1861 to 1865; Harvey Neville, 1865 to 1869; 


Alexander Hood, 1869 to 1873; John H. Lindsey, 1873 to 
1877; W. P. Murphy, 1877 to 1882; and G. L. Riess, 
present incumbent. 

School Commissioners or Superintensents.— Samuel G. 
Thompson, 1835; W. McBride, 1839; S. G. Thompson, re- 
appointed, 1840; M. A. Gilbert, 1845; Thomas Roberts, 
1844; Elisha Seymour, 1845; James W. Glenn, 1849; J.B. 
Parks, 1851; Robert Mann, 1854; Eli Lofton, 1857 ; Mar- 
quis S. Burns, 1861; John A. Malone, 1865; R. P. Thomp- 
gon, 1869; Peter N. Holm, 1870; R. M. Spurgeon and B. B. 
Hood, present incumbents. 
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In conelusion we introduce here a 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS OF RANDOLPH COUNTY, DECEMBER, 1882. 


George J. Riess, county judge, elected in 1882; Louis 
Dudenbostel, county clerk, elected in 1882; Everett J. 
Murphy, sheriff, elected in 1882; John C. Johnson, county 
commissioner, elected in 1882; James J. Borders, county 
commissioner, elected in 1881; J. B. Frank, connty com- 
missioner, elected in 1880; William A. Campbell, treasurer, 
elected in 1882; William Ileiuing, coroner, elected in 1882; 
Samuel B. Hood, superintendent of schools, elected in 1882; 
Henry W. Schmidt, surveyor, elected in 1879; D. E. 
Deitrich, state’s attorney, elected in 1880; G. H. Pate, 
circuit clerk, elected in 1880, 


PRECINCT OFFICERS. 


Baldwin —W. M. Wilson and James A. Bean, justices , 
J. W. Pickett and John P. Cox, constables. 

Bremen.—Jobn HH. Wilson and Henry Ieitman, justices 
of the peace; Henry Detmore and Jacob Winkelmann, 
constahles. 

Blair.—S. B. Boggs and James Harkley, justices of the 
peace ; and F. M. Welshans and T. W.-Taggert, constables. 

Brewerville—F. A. Marlin and W. P. Boyle, justices ; 
Albert Snook and Leo Bone, constables. 

Chester.—C. W. Dean, H. Perkins, W. L. Wilson and 
Leonard Crisler, justices; John W. Ragdale, Bartley 
Tovera, George R. Douglas and Louis Harmon, constables. 

Central—Jonn M. Beattie, justiee of the peace; Stephan 
Wright and R. J. Holcomb, constables. 

Coulterville—David Munford aud Anthony Steele, justi- 
ces; Jesse McBride and Rufus East, constables. 

Evansville—James 5. Gray and John H. Thompson, 
justices ; John Hagerdown and Paulus Smith, constables. 

Florence —B. P, Harmon and H. D. Lilly. justices; Ed. 
Beare and Walter W. Nifang, constables. 

Raskaskia,— Wm, R. Burch and C. W. Wheeler, justices; 
W. LH. Doza and E. A. Lueken, constables. 

Prairie du Rocher —J.R. Duclas and Edward Harmi- 
nutz, justices; Mike Dapron and Francis M. Oliver, 
constables. 

Red Bud —¥F. D. Gucker and John H. Meyer, justices ; 
William Heining and Peter Enscnauer, constables. 

Rockwood.—James T°’. Bilderbaeck and W. G. Harry, 
justices; James G. Simpson and James G. Sympson, 
constables. 

Runa —Henry F. Kucker and John B. Frank, justices; 
George W. Baker and Fritz Hopka, constables. 

Sparta —W.G. Kitchen, James L. Skelley, A. N. Sprague 
and T, F. Alexander, justices; Peter W. Pillars, Thomas 
C. Blair, J. S. Carter and O. R. Bannister, constables. 

Steele's Mills.—T, A. Lickip and D. 1H. Schaeffer, justices ; 
A. Short, constable. 

Tilden —Wilhiam Fulton and A. M. Chassels, justices ; 
William Stephenson and John Holliday, constables, 

Wine Hill—Henry Ebbers and N. H. Eickelmann, 
justices of the peace; and Conrad Walters and Hermann 
Sasse, constables, 


CONCLUSION. 

Randolpb county has prospered from the day the Ameri- 
can patriot Patrick Henry first stretched out his arm from 
the old dominion to aid the colonists in forming a people's 
government in the far west. Fifteen millions of dollars 
would not suffice to purchase the property owned by the five 
thousand families now residing in the county. A hundred 
years is but a brief period in the life of uations, and yet how 
wonderful have been the changes wrought in that time. An 
Indian trai] here and there, short neighborhood roads from 
Kaskaskia to Prairie du Rocher, and Fort Chartres and 
thence to Cahokia, were the means of communication be- 
tween the sparse and scattering settlements of a hundred 
years ago. How great was the joy of those people when in 
1810 the first stage-coach came rattling through the streets 
of quaint uld Kaskaskia ! The days of the stage-coach have 
passed by and the cheery sound of the coachman’s bugle 
does not longer awake and call forth the echoes on the 
bluffs, the bugle and the bugler are forgotten. 

The county is dotted with prosperous and growing towns 
and villages, the rich fields yield immense quantities of 
golden wheat and corn, stately sehool-houses adorn the villages 
and numerous chureh spires seem to indicate that the thoughts 
of these people are not altogether bent on things that perish, 

Railroads traverse the county in various directions, facili- 
tating travel and commerce. Telegraphic lines connect 
cities and towns with ull parts of the world, and electric 
lights turn darkness into day. 

Sueh is Randolph county now. Predictions as to what 
another century may make of her, areidle. There isa limit to 
all things. The Titans were powerful, they were strong 
enough to pile mountains on mountains, but they could never 
reach the sacred heights where Jupiter is throned. 


MONROE COUNTY. 
CIVIL HISTORY—1816 To 1882.—ORGANIZATION OF TNE 
COUNTY. 

The territory composing the present county of Monroe 
had formed a part of the old county of I]linois from 1778 to 
1790, when it became incorporated in the county of St. 
Clair. The organization of Randolph county in 1795 and 
reorganization of the two counties mentioned above, April 
28, 1509, divided the present county bya line running due 
east and west from the famous settlement ‘ New Design.” 

The organization of the county was deereed by a formal 
act of the Legislature of the Territory of Illinois, approved 
the 6th day of January, 1516, and to be in force from and 
after the Ist day of June, 1516. 

This latter clause gave to Monroe the tenth place in the 
chronological order of counties, to wit., Sc. Clair, Randolph, 
Gallatin, Johnson, Madison, Edwards, White, Jackson, Pope 
and Monroe. 

The Jaw creating this county reads as follows: 

ain Act for forming a new county hy the Legislative 
Council and House of Representatives of the Illinois Terri- 
tory, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same: 
That all that part of the county within the following bounds, 
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viz: Beginning on the Mississippi river where the base line, 
which is about three-fourths of a mile below Judge Biggs’ 
present residence, strikes the said river, thence with the base 
line until it strikes the first township line therefrom ; thence 
to the southeast corner of township twosouth, range nine 
west; thenee south to the southeast corner of township four 
south, range nine west; thence southwestwardly to the Mis- 
sissippi, so as to include Alexander MeNabb’s farm; and 
thenee up the Mississippi to the beginning, shall constitute a 
separate county, to be called Monroe. 

Be it further enacted, That William Alexander, James 
Lemon, sen., James B. Moore, John Prim and James Me- 
Roberts be, and they are hereby appointed commissioners to 
fix upon the proper place for the seat of justice for said 
county of Monroe, who shall meet for that purpose on the 
third Monday of July next, at the town of Harrison,—and 
they, or a majority of them, when so assembled together, 
shall take an oath to fix the said seat of justice at such place 
as they shall think best ealeulated to promote the eonve- 
nience and interest of said county, without favor or affeetion 
to any individual or individuals; provided, the owner or 
owners of the land will give to the county for the purpose of 
ereeting public buildings, a pareel of land at the said place, 
not less than twenty aeres, and laid off into lots and sold for 
the above purpose; but, should said owner or owners refuse 
to make said donation aforesaid, then and in that ease it 
shall be the duty of the commissioners to fix upon some 
other place for the seat of justice as convenient as may be to 
the different settlements in said county, and, when fixed 
upon by said commissiovers, they shall certify under their 
hands and seals, and return the same to the next county 
eourt in the county, which said eourt shall eanse an entry 
thereof to be made on their records of said county. Pro- 
vided, however, that if the said commissioners, or a majority 
of them, shall not be able to meet on the said third Monday 
in July next, they shall meet as soon thereafter as it may 
be eonvenient, and either at the first or any subsequent 
meeting they may continue from day to day, so long as they 
may think it neeessary to form a eorreet decision, and said 
commissioners shall be entitled to two dollars each per day 
that they are necessarily employed in fixing the county seat, 
to be paid out of their eounty levy ; and provided, also, that 
the town of Harrison shall be the seat of justice for said 
county, until some other place shall be chosen as aforesaid 
and publie buildings be ereeted thereon. 

Be it further enacted, That the said eounty of Monroe 
shall be, and hereby is allowed one representative in the 
House of Representatives of this territory, who shall be 
eleeted in the same manner that representatives are now 
authorized by law to be eleeted in other counties, and he 
shall be authorized to exercise all the powers, possessall the 
privileges, and be entitled to all the emoluments that any 
other Representative ean exereise, possess or receive accord- 
ing to law. 

Be it further enacted, That whereas the said county of 
Monroe was taken off of two districts for the e'eetion of 
Members of Couoeil, all qualified voters who shall reside 
within those bounds which previons to the passage thercof 
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was a part of St. Clair county shall have a right to vote fur 
a member of the Legislative Couneil to represent them aod 
the qualified voters of St. Clair county as one district ; and 
all those qualified voters who shall restde within those 
bounds, whieh previous to the passage hereof, was a part of 
Randolph county, shall have a right to vote for a member 
of the Legislative Couneil to represent them and the quali- 
fied voters of Randolph county as one distriet, and it shall 
be the duty of the sheriffs of the counties of Monroe and 
St. Clair within eight days after the election to attend at 
Bellville and eompare the polls and make out and deliver 
to the person duly eleeted for that district their joint certifi- 
cate thereof. And it shall be the duty of thesaid sheriffs of 
Randolph and Monroe to attend at Kaskaskia, within ten 
days after the election to compare the polls and make out 
and deliver to the persou duly elected for that district their 
joint certificate thereof, provided however that any part of 
the said duty may be performed by a legally authorized 
deputy sheriff, the prineipal sheriff being responsible for the 
faithful discharge thereof, and if the said sheriff or any of 
them shal] refuse or fail to perform the duties hereby re- 
quired, such delinquent or delinquents, shall severally forfeit 
and pay the sum of two hundred dollars to be recovered by 
aetion of debt or indictment, one-half to the use of the terri- 
tory and the other half tu the person suing or prosecuting 
for the same. 

Be it further enaeted, that the qualified voters of said 
county of Monroe shall be entitled in all respeets to the 
same rights and privileges in the eleetion of a delegate to 
Congress, that are allowed by law to the qualified voters of 
any other county; and all eleetions hereby authorized shall 
be held at the seat of justice for the said county of Monroe, 
and shall in all respeets be held and condueted as elections 
are authorized and required to be held and conducted in 
other counties. This law to commence and be in foree from 
and after the first day of June next. 

Rispon Moore, 
Speaker of the Honse of Representatives. 

PrerRE MENARD, President of the Council. 
Approved January 6, 1816. Nryian Epwarps. 

A plot of the county drawn by Michael Jones, Register, 
and dated 1816, is on file in the eounty elerk’s oftice at 
Waterloo, According to this plot the original county of 
Monroe eontained the sonthwest half of township 1 South, 
Range 10 west, the fractional townships 1 South, Range 11, 
and 2-11, township 2 South, raage 10, the southwest half of 
township 2 South, range 9 west, townships 3-9 and 3-10, 
and fraetional township 3-11 with Harrisonville as “ seat of 
justice,” then townships 4-9 and 4-10, and also fractional 
township 4-11. This arca contained in the aggregate 216,- 
640 aeres, or about 338} square miles. 

The organization of Monroe county is one of the aets of 
the second territorial legislature, composed of Pierre Menard, 
of Randolph, Samuel Judy,* of Madison, Benjamin Talbott, 


* Samuel Judy was originally from Monroe county, where his father, Jacob 
Judy, (Tchudy) a native of Switzerland, had, in 1794, erected a mill, the first 
water-mill of any kind built by American settlers in that region; this mill did 
good service, and was formany years the only one between Kasky and Cahokia, 
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of Gallatin, William Biggs, of St Clair, and Thomas Fer- 
guson, of Johnson, forming the Legislative Council, and 
Risdon Moore and James Lemen, jr., of St. Clair; Philip 
Trammel and Thomas C Browne, of Gallatin, John G. Lof- 
ton and William Rabb, of Madison, and Jarvis Hazleton, 
of Randolph, forming the House of Representatives. 

The organizativn of the county did not then give universal] 
satisfaction to the inhabitants of the counties, out of which 
the new county was furmed. James Lemen, jr., then a re- 
presentative of St. Clair county, deemed it proper to explain 
his vote on the question in a Jengthy address published in 
the Kaskaskia Herald, the first newspaper published in the 
state. 

The address contains a vast amount of political wisdom 
and morality, and is well worthy to be preserved Besides 
there are numerous descendents of the Lemen family in 
Monroe county who may have a personal interest besides in 
the document. 


To the freemen of St. Clair county. 


Fellow citizens : Previous to my election as one of your repre- 
sentatives, I was not ignorant of the responsibility that would 
devolve on me as a legislator if elected. On turning my. 
attention to political matters or the subject of legislation ; 
T have always viewed it as intricate and important. while I 
have been Icd to believe that it could not be filled to the 
satisfaction of all who have to be legislated for, many of 
whom having real or imaginary local interests iuvolved not 
differing trom each other. Therefore let the representative 
pursue what course he may, if he should receive the sanction 
and applause of some, he may expect to be censured and 
calumniated by others. A consciousness of this circum- 
stancc, induced me to fee] much reluctance in engaging such 
an office, but believing that man was not created to dwell in 
a atate of nature independent of or unconnected with each 
other, but for the formation and benefit of society, by which 
it is understood that each part should protect and be under 
the control of the whole so that the community should 
guard the rights aud enforce the obedience of each individual. 

Thus governinent, results of course from the formation of 
society as necessary for its protectiou, and as each individual 
owes an equal part to the protection of civil government, 
therefore each is bound in similar obligations to participate 
in government, when called by the community to aid in 
promoting welfare, Although not entirely congenial to my 
feelings, I freely obeyed the call of my fellow-citizens to a 
seat in the legislature of this territory, in performing the 
duties of which I have endeavored to serve you to the best 
of my capacity, and when your wishes have been communi- 
cated to me my most active exertions have been used to pro- 
mote your wishes. The only subject which I supported 
without satisfactory information was the erécting of a new 
county out of the counties of St. Clair and Randolph, but 
policy dictated to me the necessity of such a measure, for at 
the first session which I served in the legislature, there was 
a new county erected out of the northeast part of Gallatin, 
to which a representative was allowed, and at the last session 
there were three new counties erected out of the counties of 
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Johusou aud Gallatin and Randolph, called White, Pope 
and Jackson, all of which were supplied with members trom 
Gallatin, one of its former members to supply a representa- 
tive for White, thus the lower counties will at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature send six members to the house of re- 
presentatives, while Randolph, St. Clair and Madison (if no 
division on our part had taken place) would have sent but 
four, which would have giveu the lower members so decided 
a majority as to have enabled them to have legislated for 
the whole territory ; the necessity therefore of throwing an 
additional weight in our scale of legislative power presented 
itself to my view and J advocated the measure. I was also 
sensible of the extreme hardship under which those citizens 
included in the new county had to labor in attending the 
seat of justice of the old, a grievance which was represented 
to the legislature with a petition containing about 200 signers, 
and believing that nothing short of such a division would 
tranquillize our county, while we had it in our power to de- 
siguate the division line favorable to it, and fearing that such 
might not hereafter he the case, I should not have acted ac- 
cording to the dictates of what 1 conceived to be sound 
policy, if I had not aided in the division, and 1] am 
happy to assure my fellow-citizens that Tam of the opinion 
that it will result to their advantage, as the growing popu- 
Jation in the frontier parts of the counties of St. Clair and 
Randolph will ina short time demand the erection of another 
new couuty, which will perminantly settle the seat of justice 
in our flourishing county. 
James Lemen, JR. 


The third territorial legislature of Iuois, elected in 
August, 1816, two months after the organization of Monroe 
county, was convened at Kaskaskia on the 2d of December, 
1816, Monroe, however, was not represented during this 
session, which lasted to January I4th, 1817. At the second 
session, convened on the Ist of December, 1817, was repre- 
sented in the legislative council (senate), by Abraham 
Amos, whose name is frequently mentioned in the early 
records of the county. He was a justice of the peace, aud 
apparently a follower of Christ, fur as such he solemuized 
the rites of matrimony between William F. Roberts and 
Elizabeth Farquer, on the 14th of August, 1817, affixing 
the letters “ M. P.”’ to hisname, As Monroe county did not 
then sport a “ Member Parliament’ the M. P. above scemed 
to read Missionary Preacher. 

The house of represeutatives of the third territorial legis- 
lature, December, 1816, to January, 1818, did not contain a 
member from Monroe. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 

The civil officers appointed by the governor, met at the 
house of John McClure, at Harrisonville, on the Ist day 
of June, 1816, and caused their clerk to inscribe the follow- 
ing in the county records, to wit: 

Organization of the county court,—Pursuant to an act of 
the legislature of the Iliuois territory, passed on the 6th 
day of January, 1816, for forming a new county out of 
Randolph and St. Clair counties, to be called Monroe, 
Caldwell Cairns, James Lemen, Sr., and Abraham Amos, 
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gentlemen, met at the house of John McClure, in the town 
of Harrisonville, and county of Monroe, on the first day of 
June, 1816, and severally produced commissions from his 
excellency, the governor, bearing date the 10th day of 
January, 1816, appointing them judges of the county court 
of Monroe county. 

Whereupon, William Alexander, Esq., hy commission 
from his excellency, the governor, having been appointed 
clerk and recorder of the county of Monroe, aforesaid, and 
having heretofore taken the oaths prescribed by law, 
together with James B. Moore, Esq., his security as clerk, 
and Caldwell Cairus, Esq., his security as recorder, entered 
into and acknowledged bonds in the penalties and with the 
conditions required by law. 

Aud thereupon, the said William Alexander, in pursuance 
of the act of the legislature in such case made and provided, 
administered the several oaths required by the constitution 
of the United States and the laws of this territory, to be 
taken by the judges of the county courts, to said Caldwell 
Cairns, James Lemen, Sr., av? Abraham Amos, 

James B. Moore, gent/ 1, produced a commission from 
his excellency, the  .ernor of this territory, bearing date 
on the 10th day of January, 1816, appointing him sheriff of 
the county of Monroe, and together with William Alexander 
and James Lemen, Sr., his securities, entered into and 
acknowledged bond in the penalty and with the condition 
required by law, and took the oaths required by law. 

James B. Edwards produced a commission from William 
Alexander, Esquire, clerk of the county of Monroe, appoint- 
ing him deputy clerk of said county, as also a commission 
from said William Alexander, as recorder of the county 
aforesaid, appointing hinr deputy recorder of said county, 
whereupon the said Edwards took the oaths required by law. 

The little craft, called Monroe county, was now officered 
to start out on its career as a body politic. The reader 
will observe that the officers ranked as follows: The judges 
and sheriff, as gentlemen; the clerk, as esquire, and the 
deputy without rank The entry does not state to what 
day or place the authorities had adjourned, but at any rate, 
the record shows, that they had selected the next Saturday 
for a meeting, aud from the work done at this first “ term,” 
it is to be interred that the county fathers had not been idle 
during the week. 

This, the first court, was held again at the house of John 
McClure, on the 8th day of June, 1816, when the following 
proceedings were had: 

Present, Caldwell Cairns, James Lemen and Abraham 
Amos, gentlemen judges of the county of Monroe. The 
court proceeded to lay off and divide the county into town- 
ships as follows, to wit: ordered that 

Eagle Township, being No 1 in this county, be considered 
as included in the following boundaries, viz.: Commencing 
on the Mississippi river, where the base line strikes said 
river, thence with its meanders until it intersects the tornado, 
where it crosses said river, thence east until it strikes the 
county bridge on Eagle creck, from thence following the 
meanders of said creek to where it passes through the bluff, 
from thence east of north so as to include Levi Pickett, and 


from thence to the county line, continuing on to where it 
commenced, 


Harrison Township, being No. 2in this county, be considered 
as included in the following boundaries, commencing where 
the tornado crosses the Mississippi river, thence with the 
meanders of said river to the mouth of the Big Gut below the 
town of Harrisonville, from thence an east course running 
between Hugh Ralston and Isaiah Levens, so as to include 
Kinney’s mills and Avington Shirril’s, from thence a north 
course so as to include Valentine’s old mills and Converse’s, 
from thence with the meanders of Eagle creek to where said 
creek passes through the bluff 


Mitchie Township, being No. 8 in this county, be considered 
as included in the following boundaries, viz : Commencing 
at the mouth of the Big Gut on the Mississippi river, thence 
with its meanders to the county line, thence with the county 
Jine to where it intersects Range line, between Ranges No. 
9 and No. 10 west, from thence a northwest course, so as to 
include MeRok rts until it intersects the division line be- 
tween Harrison and said township. 


Belle Fountaine Township, being No. 4 in this county, be 
considered as included in the following boundaries, viz. : 
Commencing where Eagle townsbip struck the county line, 
thence southeast to the corner of said county, thence south 
to the southeast corner of township No. 4 south, from thence 
with the county line until it intersects Mitchic township, 
from thence with Mitchie until it strikes Harrison township, 
and from thence until it intersects Eagle township. After 
establishing these townships the court hastened to gladden 
the hearts of many of their citizens by elevating them to 
various offices. John Violeny was made constable of Harri- 
son, and Michael Masterson of Mitchie, Stephen Terry and 
Churchill Fulsher became overseers of the poor for Eagle, 
James Garretson .nd Solomon Shook for Harrison, James 
Henderson and Alexander McNab for Mitchie, and Michael 
Miller and James McDonald, Robert Hawk, William Hogan, 
William Alexander, Raphael Drury, George McMurtrey 
and James Bradshaw became supervisors of roads. 

John Moore, “gentleman,” produced his commission as 
treasurer, and also one of coroner, and was sworn in the 
office. It was agreed that hereafter the “ court” should meet 
at the house of Thomas O'Conner, and that Thomas O’Con- 
ner should have a tavern license, for which he was to pay 
$5.00 per annum. John Cooper was also granted euch 
license, whereupon the court regulated the prices to be 
charged by said tavern keepers as follows : 


For a warm breakfast, dinner or supper. . 2... 6 ee ee ee ee Zale 
For lodging (one inabed). - - 2. +--+ 2s ee ee ee ees 124 
For lodging (two or more ina bed),each .. 6. 2 ee ee eee ee 64 
For whiskey by the half pint 2... 6.6 61 ee eee ee eee 1244 
For peach or apple brandy, by half pint. . 2.2... 2 .-+.-5- 1244 
Forcider per quart 2... 6. ee ee ee ee ee tw 124% 
For porter or beer per bottle 2. 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 37g 
For porter or beer perquart. 2 26 6 ee ee ee ee 25 

For oats or corn per gallon . 2. 6 6 1 2 te ee ee ee 124% 
For hay, oats or fodder for a annie GENS Go pa Oa eo 3714 
For cherry bounce, per half pint . 6 1. 1 - ee ee ee ee ee 18% 


The court proceeded on the same day to order a tax levy, 
as follows: 
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For each bond servant or slave 
“each horse over 3 years old 
“ each stud-horse, the rate he stands at the seazon. 

« each town aml oat lot, wind aud water-mill, mansion-house, for 
every lou value, the sumof. 2 2. ou 


“« every single man over 2! years of age 2.0 


Timothy Coats was licensed to keep a ferry from Carthage 
(formerly Harrisonville) across the Mississippi, with ratcs as 
follows: Man, 25e.; horse, 50e.; horned eattle, 75e.; hght 
carriage, $1.50; road wagon, $1.75; freight, Se. per 100 Ibs, 
and a eart or a “gig,” $1.00. 

The attention of the court was next direeted to aequiring 
a donation of laud whereon to erect the public buildings of 
the county, as O’Conner’s ebarge of $3.00 per term for the 
use of his house as a court-room was too extravagant. In 
this the court was suceessful, inasmuch as MeKnight and 
Brady were ready tor a donation, and did subscyuently ex- 
eute the following instrument, to wit : 

THE SEAT OF JUSTICL. 
Deed of MeNunight & Lrady to the County. 

This indenture, made this 19th day of June, a. Dp. 
1816, between John Mehuight and Thomas Brady, trading 
under the firm of MeWNnight & Brady, of the county of St. 
Louis and territory of Missouri of the one part, and William 
Alexander, Jumes Lemen, sen., James B. Moore, and James 
McRoberts, commissioners appointed by virtue of an act of 
assembly, in that ease made and provided for and in behalf 
of the county of Monroe, in the territory of [linots, of the 
other part, witnesseth that the said John McKnight and 
Thomas Brady, trading uuder the firm of MeWnight & 
Brady as aforesaid, for and in consideration of the sum of 
one dollar current money of the United States of America, 
to them in hand paid, the receipt whereof they hereby ae- 
knowledge, and forever acquit and discharge the said Wil- 
liam Alexander, James Lemen, sen., James 1, Moore, and 
James MeRoherts, commissioners aforesaid, their heirs, ex- 
ecutors and administrators, have granted, bargained, sold, 
aliened, enfeotted and confirmed, and by these presents do 
grant, bargain, sell, alien, enfeoff and confirm uuto the said 
William Alexander, James Lemen, Seu., James 13. Moore 
and James Mechoberts, commissioners for and in behalf of 
the county of Monroe aforesaid, and their heirs and assigns 
forever, the following lots or parcels of land situate In and 
adjoining the town of Carthage, in the eounty of Monroe 
aforesaid, to wit: Block No. 47 in the “ plan” of the said 
town, containing one acre and 32 poles, and lots No, 1, 2, 3, 
4, on the east end of the town tract and adjacent to the said 
town of Carthage, containing together eighteen aeres and 
one hundredZand twenty-eight poles, whieh said lots tegether 
with block No. 47 in the plan of said town of Carthage, eon- 
tain in the whole twenty aeres, more or less, by a late survey, 
together with all improvements, profits and appurtenanees 
whatsoever to the said lots belonging or iu anywise apper- 
taining, and the reversions, rewainders and protits thereof, 
and all the estate. right, title, interest, property, claim and 
demand of them the said John MeKnight and James Brady, 
of, in and to the same, to have and to hold the aforesaid lots 
or parcels of land hereby conveyed, with all and singular the 
premises aud every part and pareel thereof, with every of 
the appurtenances, unto the said William Alexander, James 


Lemen, sen., James 3. Moore and James MeRoberts, com- 
missioners as aforesaid, for the use and in behalf of the 
county of Monroe aforesaid, their heirs and assigns forever. 
And the said John MeKnight and Thomas Brady, for them- 
selyes, their heirs, executors and administrators, do cove- 
nant, promise and agree to and with the said William Alex- 
ander, James Lemen, sen., James B. Moore and James Me- 
Roberts, commissioners as aforesaid, their heirs and assigns, 
by these presents, that the premises before mentioned now 
are and forever hereafter shall remain free of and trom all 
former and other gifts, grants, bargains, sales, dowers, rights 
and titles of dower, judgments, executions, titles, troubles, 
charges and incumbranees whatsoever, doue or suffered to 
be done by them the said Jolin McKnight and Thomas 
Brady. And the said McKnight & Brady aforesaid, and 
their heirs, all and singular the premises hereby bargained 
and sold with the appurtenances, unto the said William 
Alexander, James Lemen, sen., James B. Moore and James 
McRoberts, commissioners as aforesaid, their heirs amd as- 
signs, against them the said Jobn Melnight and Thomas 
Brady, trading under the firm of MeWunight & Brady, and 
their heirs and all and every other person or persons what- 
soever, do and will warrant and forever defend by these 
presents. 

In witness whereof they the said John MelKnight and 
Thomas Brady, trading under the firm of Mchknight & 
Brady, have hereunto set their bands and athxed their seals, 
the day and year first betore written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered ) 

in the presenee of J 
Tiromas JaMEs. McKxiaur & Brapy. 
Jives DB Epwanups. 
Illinois Territory, ) 
Monroe County. | 


Be it remembered, that on the 20th day of July, 181s, 
James B. Edwards, one of the subscribing witnesses to the 


&. 


foregoing deed of conveyanee, personally appeared hefore 
nie, a justice of the peace of Monroe county aforesaid, and 
made oath that he saw Thomas Brady, one of the firm of 
Melhuight and Brady, the grantors in said deed meutioned, 
sign and heard hini acknowledge the same as and for his 
free and voluntary act, and allowed the same to be recorded 
iu the recorder’s oftiec of said eounty, given under my hand 
and seal the day and year aforesaid. 
LEN Gaga Rae Si 
Justice of the Peace. 


The title thus conveyed to the county by the firm of Me- 
Knight and Brady was, as lawyer Guy Gaylord contended, 
not perfeet, and the county authorities were unsuceesstul to 
find purchasers. In ISIS, April 28. a second decd to the 
same real estate was made, signed this time by John Me- 
Iknight, Thomas Brady and Hacrict, his wife, individually. 
Still the people were very slow in investing in this property, 
so that even Gen. John Mdgar, of Kaskaskia, felt it his duty 
to eome to the rescue, which he did in the following eard, 
published in the tHinois Intelligencer of June lo, 1819, to 
wit: 


Notice.— Whereas the public in general and particularly 
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the inhabitants of Monroe county, are concerned for the 
honest growth and prosperity of the county seat of said 
Monroe county at Harrisonville: Therefore, for the inform- 
ation of the public, I do certify that | have sold all my elaim 
to the land whereon said county seat is situate to Messrs, 
McKnight and Brady, and know of no other claim to said 
Jand than that of the above named McKnight and Brady. 

Kaskaskia, May 12, 1819, 
Ill. Intelligencer, June 16, 1819. Joun Epear. 

Leaving this snbject we return to the assessment of tax- 
able property which was erdered by the board to be made 
at onee. The writer bedieves that the following are the iden- 
tical-returns made, although they are without date. They 
are made ont in the handwriting of John Moore and signed 
by him, who, as seen elsewhere, was the first assessor of the 
county. Ile served as such two consecutive years, and his 
returns may also serve here for the purpose of a census, 
whieh was taken in 1818, bot not preserved. The names of 
the tax payers are alphabetically arranged, and may call up 
many recollections of times paszed. 


LIST OF TAXPAYERS OF MONROX CouNTY—1816. 


Alexander William, Anderson William, Arundel William, 
Arnold James, Atchison John, Abraham Amos, Axley Eli- 
sha, Atchison John, Atchison William, Alexander John, 
Ayers William, Berver Nathan, Bryan Daniel, Bradshaw 
Absalom, Brimberry John, Boggs Jesse, Baldwin Francis, 
Bryant Prince, Badgley Ichabod, Bryan William, Boisen 
Ebenezer, Blankenship Noah, Borer Jacob, Beaird Joseph 
A., Brown William, Bradley Rubin, Barrick William, 
Brock George, Blankenship Matthew, Brown William, 
Brownfield Charles, Brownfield Theron, Bradshaw James, 
Barkner Abner, Bond Shadraeh, Clark Felix, Clark Jaeob, 
Carey Joshna, Clark Edward, Chaffin William, Chaffin Seth, 
Chaffin Ellis, Chaffin Amos, Cooper Jesse W., Crouch Ed- 
ward, Chance William, Clark Ben., Clark William, Cape W. 
B., Cooper John, Chandler Amos, Converse Seth, Calhoon 
Ann, Carr Leonard, Clover Jaeob, Cairns Caldwell, Cook 
E. R., Cartell Jacob, Drury Raphael, Dunn Samuel, Davis 
Elijah, Dace Michael, Dice Herman, Deeoney John, Deprew 
Michael, Divers John, Dillard Ishmael, Eastwood Abraham, 
Eastwood Jaeob (what has become of Eastwood Isaac? Eagan 
John, Everett William, Eastes Jehu, Eberman Abraham, 
Fields Henry, Fowler James, Fry Cath., Forquer George, 
Ford Elizabeth, Garrish Edward, Forquer William, Gormer 
Peter, Goldsmith Charles, Green Barditt, Greenleaf Mayo, 
Garretson James, Grate John, Hull Daniel, Hettick Andrew, 
Henderson James, Howard William, Hogan William, ITalde- 
man Christopher, Hogan Joseph, Hammon Miehael, Hoit —-, 
Hogan Prior, Hawk Robert, Hawk John, Hartman Fred- 
eriek V., Hendricks James, Hamilton Thomas M., James 
John, James Thomas, Jameson John, Jameston Alexander, 
Jonston Nathaniel, Jonston John, Jonston William, Kinney 
Joseph, Kidd Rebert, Kinney Andey, Kirkpatriek Francis, 
Kissel James, Lemen William, sr., Lemen James, Lemeu 
William, jr., Lemen Moses, Lemen Josiah, Layway Baptist, 
Lock Gerardis, Levins Isainh, Leathers Charles, Lathy 


Robert, Lushy Thomas, Laster George, Ladd Elijah, Moore 
J. Milton, Miller Michael, Miller Jesse, Miller Robert, Mars 
Thomas, Miller John, Marney Benjamin, Mitchell John, 
Martin ‘“ Lawyer,” Miller Henry, Moredock John, Moore 
Jobn, May Reuben, Modglin John sr., Modglin Henry, 
Moore James B., Miller Joseph, Miller Ruben, Modglin 
John, Moore Enoeh, Modglin Henry, Mattingley Richard, 
MecMurty George, McDonald James, MeKinzey Rolley, 
McDavid John, MeNabb Alexander, McKeen Joseph, 
MeDaniel L , McDaniel James, McClure John, McRoberts 
James, MeMeen Joseph, Nolin Samnel, Nelson Thomas, 
Nelson James, Nelson Abraham, Newlin James, Osborn Fran- 
cis, O'Conner Thomas, Preston Ezekiel, Porter James, Page 
Lonis, Payne Adams, Porter Thomas, Parranx Pascal, Par- 
raux Amable, Piggott Levi, Parmer Ambrose,Patterson Luke, 
Patterson Charles, Primm John, Rayner Samuel), Rapert Dan- 
iel, Rogers William, Rader Philip, Rolsten Hugh, Roach John 
Robins William, “Rite Mr.’, Roberts Henry, Robins John, 
Roberts Jesse, Robinson David, Ryley Mills, Ramey George, 
Sterritt Thomas, Skeen Jacob, Shehen Sebastian, Starr Dan- 
iel, Shehen Jobn, jr., Smith James, Scovel Henry, Sink Dan- 
iel, Stront Peter, Seott George, Shephard John, Summers 
John, Shook Solomon, Scott Jehu, Seott John, Strong Solo- 
mon, Shook Daniel, Shephard James, Stevens Samuel, Ster- 
ritt Avington, Smith Samuel, Sullivan James, Scott Francis, 
Sterritt William, Taylor Levi, Trask Mervin, Toliu John, jr., 
Tolin Isaac, Trout Jacob, Todd Widon, Turner James, 
Turner Samuel, Talbott Thomas, Talbott Elijah, Taylor 
Thomas, sr., Taterfield Jesse, Talbott Joshua, Taylor James, 
Taylor Thomas, jr, Varnum Moses, Vollentine George, 
Vollentine Ichabod, Varnum Jewett, Vaughn Th., Williams 
Zophor, Westbrook Elisha, Worley Joseph, Wilson J. M., 
Worley William, Woodrum John, sr , Werley John, Wiswell 
Jesse, Wright Josiah, Winters John, Wells Alexander, 
Warner John, Whaley James, Whaley Baker, Woodrome 
J. P., Woodrome David, Whiteside David, Weodrome Wil- 
liam, Whiteside Mary, Wallis George, Welch [dward, 
Woodrome Joel, Wilson Otho, Wilson Edward; Winstanley 
Thomas, Wightman John, Young Dayid, and Yannie Law- 
renee. : 

Remarks.—The number of people subject to paying taxes 
was 269. Of these were 47 unmarried men, over the age of 
21 years, who had to pay a tax of $1.00 per eapita for the 
enjoyments of bachelor life, and for being the “ beaux” of 
their time. The taxable property of that period of time eon- 
sisted in slaves and horses, also in mills, distilleries, mansions 
and town lots. The assessment of 1816 shows that there 
were 22 slaves in the county, owned by Jacob Trout, Philip 
Rader, James MeRoberts, John Jameson, Joseph Hogan, 
James B. Moore, George Ramey, each owning one slave, 
Mary Whiteside, Caldwell Cairns, R. Mattingley and Shad- 


| rach Bond, eaeh owning two Solomon Sheok owned three, 


and Joseph A. Beaird, four slaves. There were 5%9 horses 
in the county, the tax on whieh produced $299.50. 

A large majority of the 222 families of the county lived 
in cabins, which were mot reached by the tax gatherer. The 
more opulent, who lived in “ mansions,” were the following: 


Francis Baldwin lived in a 400 dollar palace, Joseph A. 
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Beaird had a “city” residence, located on two lots, and 
valued at $500. Jesse W. Cooper avd Jobn Cooper also 
owned town lots, valued respectively $300 and $500. Seth 
Converse resided in an expensive mansion, worth $550 in 
rural districts. Raphael Drury was most extravagant; for 
his, a planter’s residence, was rated at $700, and Arthur 
Eberman’s at $200. Michael Daee had two Jots worth $100. 
James Grate and James Garretson had good farm houses, 
worth $300 and $350. James Henderson’s and John Hogan's 
dwellings were worth 450 and 400 dollars. Thomas James’ 
Harrisonville residence was assessed at $600; Alexander 
Jameson's at $200; James Lemen and Thomas Lusby had 
town residences of $400, and $100 value; John Moore rivaled 
Raphael Drury in the elegance and ecstliness of residence, 
for he rated his house also at $700; Michael Miller’s at 
$250, and James B, Moore’s at $100; Daniel Sink sunk $600 
to build him a mansion ; Solomon Shook, $350; and John 
Shehen, Jr., 8300 Thus we see 22 families comfortably 
“housed,” and it is to be supposed * that the owners of mills 

They were Andey Winney, 
Andey had erected a cotton 


also had eonvenicnt house room. 
whose mill is rated at $1,000. 
machine besicdes.* 

Ishmael Dillard's mil] was assessed at $950, and Riehard 
Mattingley’s at $500. 

There were 31 town lots owned and improved by indi- 
viduals. The taxes to be collected cn this assessment give 
the following figures: 

Forty-seven bachelors were expected to pay for the fun of being sneh, 7.00 
The owners of the 22 slaves had to pay 1 per ecapitu,. 6... 6 6 6 eee 22.00 
The owners of the 599 horses were taxed 50 cents each, 2. 6. 0 ee 209 SU 


And Edward Cronch, who kept a stalhon, was taxed 2... 5-5-2455 8.00 
Ow oers of inill property paid 50 cents per hundred dollars ad valorem: 


Value of mill property, 2220050, . 2 6 6 6 es 11.25 

Value of mansions, $83 0, 6 6 6 ee ee ee 41.75 
Total expected revenne of 1816). 6 6 6 eee ee $424.50 

"| . : 

The slave property was not valued very high in those 


days, and, if the tax per capita should be a criterion, we 
may infer that two horses were equivalent in value to a 
slave. We add here a short sketeh of what the reeords of 
the county have to say on the subject: 

A eensus of slaves residing in Monroe county was eom- 
pleted on the 30th of January, 1817. The number of slaves 
reported was small—only 13 all told. Joseph A. Beaird 
owned then a couple of blacks, Ilenry and Annaky, who 
were “indented” fur a short 80 years; both will be “ free” 
on the 30th of January, 1597. James MeRoberts’ man 
George was to be free in 18.9. William Hogan’s negro 
servant must have been a man of letters, for he went under 


* Loox Hear! ! 


For the encouragemeat of those that wish to raise cattan that nay live con- 
venient, I therefore give this early notice, that I hove treeted a cotton machine 
at my mill on the waters of Ryan's creck, in St. Chur county, six miles from 
Marrisonville, said machine goes by water, aad will “machine” one thousund 
weight of cotton per day, leaving less seeds or motes in i¢ than any cotton that 
hss ever appeared in this territory. My price for ‘ nachining” is the svveoth 
pound, but any “ person living east of the ruad Jesdiog from Prairie du Rocher 
to Cahokia fetching eotton, shall have it © machined” for the erghth pound,—or 
aoy person living west of the Mississippi fetching cotton shall bave it on the 
sanie tertos, Any person favoring me with their custom on any day of the weck, 
except the Sabbath, their business will be immediately a(teoded to, and their 
work done ia the neatest order by the subscriher. 

Axpey Kinney. 

Illinois Herald, December 4, 1814. 


the name of ‘ Doctor,” and was to be free in 1857. He 
came from Georgia. John Jameson owned a “weneh” of 
royal blood. She was named Dido, after the queen of Car- 
thage in North Africa. Freedom dawned for her in 1862, 
when she would be G1 years of age. Her eradle had stood 
in the blue-grass region of Kentucky. Riehard Mattingley 
had two slaves, Ilenry and Harry, aged 23 and 20 years 
respeetively; both were to be free when they reached their 
O4th year of age. KR. B. Herring’s man Harry was to be 
free in 1847. James B. Moore owned a family of a mother, 
iwo daughters and a son, ‘The latter enjoyed the beautiful 
and signifieant name of “ Boar,’ was 13 years old, and was 
to be a free boar in 1839. Frederick Mason brought a six- 
year old boy, named Hank, from New York, who was to be 
a free man when 21 years of age. The taking of servants 
from Illinois to Missouri could not be done without consent 
of the servants, to be obtained before the county court, as 
given here: 


Iturois Territory, } 

Moxror County, } ~” 

This is to certify that Page, an indented negro woman, 
the property of Henry Levens, personally appeared b fore 
the undersigned, one of the judges of the eounty court for 
the county aforesaid, and being examined separate and 
apart from her said waster, voluntarily declared that she 
was willing to go into the Missouri Territory with her 
present owner, 

Given nnder my hand and seal, this 12th day of July, 
slits 
SEAL 


Toe 


CALDWELL CAIRNS. 


EMANCIPATION PAPERS. 


The manumission of slaves had to he made a matter of 
record. Among these records is found the following queer 
entry, to wit: 

Be it remembered that on this 18th day of Mareh in the 
year 1820, Andrew Mitehell, born on the first day of Oc- 
tober, 1776, stout and robust, weighing about 240 pounds 
and produeed from under the signature and seal of the 
elerk of the eirenit court of St. Louis a eertifieate in the 
following words, viz.: 


Territory of Missouri, St. Louis. 

Know all men by these presents that I, Andrew Mitchell, 
of the same territory and eounty of St. Louis, do by these 
presents, of my own free will and pleasure, emancipate and 
from this date furever set free from me, my heirs, executors 
and administrators my “negrow” woman named Nance or 
Naney and her four children, to wit, a girl named Lucy, a 
boy named Charles, a boy named Solomon and a girl named 
Cordelia, the said negroes to be henceforth forever dis- 
eharged of all demands of servitude in ihe same manner 
they would have been if they had been born free. 

In testimony whereof I have set my hand and seal, in the 
presence of witnesses, this 4th day of October, 181. 


ANDREW MiITCUELL. (SE ae) 
To 
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Territory of Missouri, 
county of St. Louis. \. : 
Circuit court Dec. 1819. 

Be it remembered that on the first day of December per- 
sonally appeared in open court George Pitzer and Christopher 
M. Price and being duly sworn upon their oath say that 
they saw the said Andrew Mitchell sign, seal and acknow- 
ledge the same as his own act and deed for the purposes 
therein mentioned. 

———. Given under my hand and seal of office at St. 
SEAL Louis, Dee. 8, 1819. 


BRS: 
ARCHIBALD GAMBLE, Clerk. 


The records do not explain, why the above was placed on 
record of Monrve county. The last ‘free papers” found in 
the court house were never made a matter of record. A 
small slip of paper, 5x8 inches, sets forth the following : 


Mr. Wa. OMELVENY, 

The bearer hereof, Susan Battiste, has 
been raised by me and has served her time out and is now 
of age aud is entitled to her free papers. 

April 22nd 1847, Joun Divers, 


TENURE OF LAND.—THE RENAULT GRANT. 


This subject has been treated on preceding pages in this 
chapter under the heading of Randolph county, to which 
pages the reader is respectfully referred. The ancient French 
colony of St. Philip, a few miles above Fort Chartres was 
founded about the year 1725 by Philip Francois Renault, 
(usually ealled Renault) and his followers who came directly 
fram France. The older colonies, Cahokia in the north and 
Kaskaskia in the south of St. Philip were founded by Cana- 
dians, French by birth and by deseent. The lands occupied 
by said Renault had been granted to him hy the authorities 
of France. The American state papers, volume II. page 164 
contain the following statement in reference to this claim ; 

“On the 14th day of Jnne 1723 a grant was made to 
Philip Renault in fee simple in order to enable him to sup- 
port his establishments at the mines of apper Louisiana, by 
Boisbriant and des Ursins, the former styling himself the 
king’s lieutenant and governor of the provinee of Lonisiana, 
and the latier, principal secretary of the royal India com- 
pany, of a tract of land at a place called the Great Marsh 
bounded on the south by lands of the Illinois Indians, estab- 
lished near Fort Chartres, of one league in front on the Mis- 
sissippi and extending back into the county two leagues.” 

All that part lying between the Mississippi and the hills 
or bluffs has been conveyed by said Renanlt in small allot- 
ments to sundry individuals. Out of this grant of Renault 
has arisen the village of St Philip, the lots of which were 
parts of the oblong tracts and were either oceupied as build- 
ing spots by those who owned the said tracts oz purchased 
by others from those who did own them. Nearly all these 
subdivisions were in 1809 claimed and owned by Joseph 
Morrison, Wm. McIntosh, John Evert, Wm. Morrison and 
Wm. Murray. 

St. Philips : The common field lands of this French village 
were surveyed by Wm. Proctor and return made to the office 
of the surveyor of the United States June 2nd, 1809. There 
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were then 27 oblong traets of varions dimensions, running 
north 26° 30, east, from the river to the bluffs. 

The origina] owners, as far as it can be ascertained from 
the United States papers vol. IL. page 164 were as follows, 
commencing at the southern line, which line has a leugth of 
1305 poles. 


Charies Vein confirmed to John Everet .........-2-2.0: 110 acres. 
J. B. Mollet ct TOS ONO MONTISG Nissi it aem meme arenS 260545 
Louis Pothier e MONS MGM a6 64555 n 6 on a 24, 
Vianlt Esperome “ AON IEMs oon a 6 ao oOo SOO axitg & 
Louis Ponlin ee heirs of Jean Merci laaty “ 
Jean Legrange MS Ake UN NER oo OG aa Go Ao oO 8 189 s 
M. Gorgoon My Hea MOEONs oa anno eGo obs 9% 
Nicholas Prevost, dit Blaadine Wiliiam Morrison... ....... 189 af 
Joseph Beleour * Joseph Morrison... ........ 284 st 
Levis Lenray as VOTE AMIS. oc Go oo 0 a 190 et 
WilHam Drary st WhO SiMe. 5 see kw aS 190 S 
Jean B. Gendron ys Jose phi Morrison oy. mes een lee 95 “ 
Etienne Leland et Joseph Morrison. ......... 190 se 
M. Gagnord oa Hin MME s 5 5 1 aa A a oo NOW 
J.B. Godin, alias Champagne Joseph Morrison... .. . aoe oii se 
Buchette & Bienvenne “ AGE Hs MUCK, oo Aon eon oS a 860 Oh 
Buchette & Bienvenue “ Wolly WNT og oo oe 8 633 s 
Nicholas Prevost se JchivE Vere try emia nanan ent 234 " 
Michael Laguiness AS Josep Morrison.........-. Wt WG 
Jean Legrange (s JOSE phieMonninOnn. emer eens 253 < 
Anton Larcelle a William MefIntosh.......... 168 ee 
Michael Laguiness se Joseph) Morrison 2 2 2 2. = q yond y 
Etienne timevremont dt SATE os on BGG a a 162 cs 
J. Be Gendron ae CGE MOIRA 5 4p oo oo 6 By a 
Jean & Pierre Gerardin ' HOTU MUTE 5 og oe 6 bo oo g 236 a 
Joseph Pierre ae UeI IS? 5 be 6 oa eo eo oo 550 yi 
Frangois Nuisee a AS GARE, A 5 Go A a Gn a a 5a2 a 
AVTSR SGT MAINE = 5 5 Go ee Oo OO bee Go T,4zu 


The north boundary line measures 1,072 poles. 

The lands of the common fields of St. Philip’s are now 
owned by Jacob Fults’ heirs, Oliver Nie’s heirs, James Rut- 
ledge, George Bradshaw’s heirs, P. C. Koch, Andrew Koch, 
Philip A. Maus, A. B. Cavanah, Jacob Rebenack, F. W. 
Brickey, Brickey and Aubuchon, Jacob Meyer, John Mat- 
tingley, M. Cluudet, Joseph Harsey, E. L. Morrison, David 
Klamp, James Caniff, Michael Carr, Peter Zeiger, William 
Crook, Demint & Hardy, Dennis Chartrand, D. W. Bryant, 
W. J. Burke, Edward Ahern’s heirs, Charles Doerr’s heirs, 
Aquilla MeNabb, Theodor Hursey, Henry Jacobs, Edward 
Coon, John Barnes, Peter Kelley, Edward Faherty, Mary 
Slate, John Wall, William Winkelmaun, Rob. Orr’s heirs 
and Mary A. Shenly. Among the names of the present 
owners are found only three of French appearance, to wit, 
Aubnchon, Claudet and Chartrand. The American pioneer 
families seem to be represented hy the Bradshaws, the Mor- 
risons, Bryants and MeNabbs. Many German names are 
also met with in the above list, while the Kelleys and Fa- 
hertys show that the Emerald Isle is not left without proper 
representation. 

Philip Francois Renault, after having disposed of the 
southern part of this grant, returned to his native country, 
where he died, as is said, in 1755.* The north part of his 


* André Narcisse de Ja Mothe, of Montreal, appeared in court at Waterloo, 
on the 16th of August A. D. 1880, and produced a power of att crney trom the 
heirs of said Renault, and, in substance, made the followin g statement: 

The official records of the “Tribunal civil de Peroune, France,” exhibit. 
That Philip Frangois Renault died in “ France” on the 24th of April, 1175, being 
the owner of large tracts of land in America, granted to him A. D.1723 by the 
French Government, among which the Renaud (Renault) Grant in Mooroe 
county. His children surviving him were: Philip Francois Celestine, 
Thomas Joseph, Marie Jeanne Augustine, Marie Anne Celestine Philliy pine 
married to M. Frangeis, and Marie Caroline Gabrielle, married to Martin 
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claim was never disposed of by Renault. It was “upland,” 
somewhat broken and hilly, and consequently not desirable 
at a period of time when bottom lands could be had for the 
asking, as it were. The United States having declared the 
original graut to Renault valid, the unoccupied parts of it 
were never included in the United States surveys. In the 
course of time, squatters occupied portions of it and converted 
the wilds into fields of plenty. These oecupants were tax 
free, inasmuch as the Jand was not and could not be their 
property. In later times, about the years 1840 and IS41> 
the land was listed for taxation and sold for taxes to John 
Ryan and I. P. Rogers. This sale was annulled March 5, 
1846 + 

Matters remain d now in statu quo until very recently, 
when the board of county commissioners caused a survey to 
be made of the individual claims, and subdivided the whole 
into fifty-six “lots,” now occupied and in possession of the 
following residents, to wit: George Leip’s heirs 12.11 acres; 
John Friess 70.89, Charles Lobkamp 115, John Gutman’s 
widow 33.30, Fred. Roeyer 53.87, Henry Juelfs, two lots, 
260 97, Christine Brandt 1205, Nicholas Sutler 1.45, Chris- 
tian Stahl 151.80, Jlenry Vogel 131.71, Mary A. Vogel 
58.17, Charles Doerr 12.14, Charles Meister 71.51, Frank’ 
Brown 146.50, Peter Vogel 47.14, William Vogel 29.537 
Christian Hoppe, two lots, 2.56, Adam Eigner 148.14, Her, 
mann Landwehr 155.10, Ulrich Meyer 47-100, Church pro 
perty 1 acre, Joseph Heller 96.35, George Harlow’s heirs 
118.09, Conrad Burkhardt 12 6, Lewis Wortmann 105.92, 
Henry Wortmann's widow 43, William Wortmann’s estate 
168.58, John Schult 6.54, Joseph Ileller’s estate 3.69, John 
Niemann 160.24, Fred. Heller 188 35, Lovis Eymann 145.80, 
Latour. Thomas Joseph and Marie Jenone Angustine died without issue 
(date of decense not mentioned) after having willed all their interest in the 
sand grant or grants te their older brother, Philip Frangois Celestine Renaut 
(Renaull), The dat eedied Febroary 3, 1760, leaving as only heir his daughter, 
Amelie Josephine Renaut, marrixd to Monsieur de She died 
intestate Jannary 18, 1832, leaving an only heir, to wit; her daughter, Augustine 
Anne Decise Byacinthe Adele, married to Couct de Tonrnon simiane, ler 
three children, to wit: Philip Anton Francois, Anielie Helene Francoise Rase, 
and Marie Amelie Stephanie, #idow of Count de Croix, were still living, repre- 
senting three-fifths of the estate of the original Renaut. Marie Anne Cele tine 
Philippine Francois, the fourth direct heir of Renault, died November 2d, 
7s, and her descendants, now eight in number, representalso one-fifth in: nid 
extateu. Marie Caroline Gubric le Latour died January 28, 1705, and her 
descendants now surviving, forty in number, own another one-tilth of the 
grant. The order of snle for the purpose of partition, made by the aboye- 
mentioned tribunal, was approve {| by the Covrt of Appenls at Amiens July 8t, 
IsiG. Mr. Ea Mothe, mentioned above, claims to be the owner uf the nerthern 
part of the old Renault grant, by virtne of purchase. He brought suit mthe 
United States Court of UWiinois, at Springheld, and obtaioedjndgment. ‘fhe 
motter is at prevent sallin litigation, and a propositiva of La Mothe's to com- 


promise the matter hy paying him at the rate of $1.00 per acre bus heen 
declined by the present “squatters.” 


Pauncemont. 


JT BOAND OF VUUNTY COMMIsSsIONeRS, March 5, 1540. 


Now comes Emry P. Regers, surviving partacr of John Ryan, deceased, hy 
H.K.S. Omelveny,and files his motion, reqviring this court to direct thei, 
clerk to correct an error in the list of lands sold for taxes for the years 1840 
and 1541 on the Sth day of September, 1842, in his office hy making the salv of 
the north half of Renauit grant as having been erroneous, nod to refund the 
taxes paid for the years 184), 1841, 1442, 1843 and 1x45. And thereupon the said 
petitioner produces in proof of the justice of this motion the certiticate of Jacob 
Feaman, register of the Land Office of the United States at Kaskuaskia, [linois, 
stating that the ahove described lund has never heen confirmed to the heirs of 
Renault, and that the title to the suid land is still in the United States, and 
also a letter from James Shields, Commissioner of the General Land Office of 
the (Inited States, setting forth the same facts, And it appearing to the Court 
that the said tract of land, to wit. the north Half of Renault's grant was not 
taxable atthe date of the said sale, itis ordered that the taacs thereon for said 
years, amounting to $170.55 be refunded to the said E. P. Rogers, and said sale 
be annulled. 


John Niemann 59.94, John Brown, Jr., 73.85, Philip Pauer- 
hach 66.36, Jacob Fults 391.07, Michael J. Friseh 97 72, 
Philip Kissel 61.30, J. 2. Brown, Sr., 88.10, Peter Roden- 
berg, Sr., 192.64, Ernst Prange 5.45, Dieterich Offermann 
198.83, Henry Jacobs 151.0, Louis Wortmann 141.19, Henry 
Rodenberg's estate 141.57, John Lorenz 141.12, Fred. Jan- 
sen 06.79, Frederick Hendrix 402.24, Joseph Heller's estate 
225 60, John Heller 80.94; lots 12, 18 and 25, containing 
20 89 acres in the aggregate, ure “unclaimed.” These lifty- 
six Jots compri-e au area, according to county survey, of 
5,202 acres, and are assessed at only $12,840. The actual 
value, if a perfect title can be obtained, is much greater, 
probably $35 per acre, Some of the “claims” would bring 
$75 per acre, and the actual value of these 5,202 acres is 
certainly not less than $180,000, 

Other Land Grants.— Besides the Renault Grant, there 
was a large number of “family head,’ “donation,” “ Vir- 
ginia improvement” and militia rights located in the county, 
aggregating over 40,000 acres. 

In order to present to the reader an accurate view of all 
lands occupied or owned by individuals prior to the year 
1820, the following table has been carefully arranged, ac- 
cording to congressional townships: 

LANDS ENTERED, 
T.5s—&w 
Patrick Faherty, partsof see, 29. . 80 


Aaron Youngman, parts of sce. 
dames Smith, part of section ; 


Ast Entry Apr.t 24, 1816, 


Acres, 


Chequer and others, ea-t half of 


section 36... 00.0... . 820) Prestun Brivkey, part of see. 36... Lie 
Subsequent Entries, na eee and Survens—1*09, 
. ohn Eile 
William Morrison, parts of sec- : Be 
tongs... 2 ls aS SCRE SHiinlzice Jones, survey mii, 
Raleigh Rawles, parts of see- part in 3-7 5 1715 
tions Zandi... 2. Sn chit : oc eke, vo eee sy 
Stanley Dodge, parts of section 2. su 4298 
thy URSA) SS 
Acres, Acres 
lst Entoy—December 3, 1814, Claus aud Surveys. 
ames B. Moore, 8. Eo ofseu.7 2. , 140 apes 
JST eh BUTE en: William Bugis, survey 7a4, parts 
Srebscquent ied ies, iE een omental el 190 
Joveph MeMon, parts of vee... . 68 Juhn Murdock, survey, 641-971, 
L. MeDantel, parts of sceob. 2 2. 147 PAGS EONS So eg el Be 530 
Heirs of J. B. Moore, parts of Jamies Moore, survey 304 and 630 
SBCHOMR wisn sy ae Go a) a) Gels [60 US TORE hy Gos ok Be 480 
John Todd, parts of see. 8s... 80) dimes Gurretsen, survey 407 & 
William Farguer, parts of sce 39. 144 A ete ay octet hens Ai T00, 
Cook & Farquer, parts of see. 30 Jauines B. Moore, survey 778 40 
Gl Bs ke ee Oe mt ee 185 — 
Heirs of G, Dement parts see, 31.156 3034 
T.38.—9 w. 
: Acres, Acyes. 
ist Entry, April 29, 1815. Moses Lemon, parts of sec. 19... 180 
Pierre Menard, N. Woofsee. 7. 6 2160) Pyepre Menard, parts of seo. 1, , 148 
Subsequent Ents iv «. Chims and Surveys. 
Richard Malton purts of 74 Peter Castertine, surve 102 


Jesse Miller, parts ef see 2AM George Dement, surve 


Jolin Tolin, parts af see.7. 66. 1) James Lemon, survey 
Tsanc Tolin, partaof see it... . 16a Aiello 
T. M. Hamilton, parts of sec, 17 tou 
Moses Varnum, parts of ser, 17, . 8) 1663 
Tt 4.s—9 w. 
Aeits, Acres 
lat Entry, September 16, 1814. Ciba and Survey. 
W. Hendrix, E. half of 8. E see. 20, 80° Nicholas Jarrot, survey 613 400 
Spencer Atkins, part of sec. 24. . kU a= 
Ezra Owen, partaf see, 25, ort 800 
F. E. Owen, part of sec. 36... 2. BL 
T.55.—9 w. 
Acres. 
Clams and Surveys. 
GUL Sin vt em ISlTAT Ae TESA © ooo cf on af MOG 2 one eer Ry ee oe 400 
Whig Aven cite, 2 ssa ao ee neo dao eee 400 
Suu 
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T. 1 s—11 w. 


7. 1 n —10 w. 


Acres 
Cri.ns ard Surveys, May 1, 1815. 
Wisith (GOA NA AER lis oo ee oe Oa a OR Oh ues 50 
Nicholas "arrot, fract.see.31., . 2 6 ee ee et we et 15 
693 
tT. 1 s—10 w. 
Acres. Acres. 
Claims and Surveys, Leonsrd Harness, survey 434, 
Daniel McCann, survey 348, . . . 400 parbin lb... 2... eee 372 
John Edgar, survey 773... 6. . 4u0 st Entry September 7, 1814. 
David Whiteside, survey 418. . © . 300) abs atoin Bradshaw, N. W. qner- 
William Biggs, survey 4i7.... . duu iereiiiauth Bs oa ee nh an AG 16U 
Jacob Judy, survey 413. .... . 40 
Benjamin Ogie, survey G44... , 300 Subsequent Ent ies. 
Juseph Ogle, survey 556. 2... . 400] Sumnel Hill, parts of see. 4 and 5. 141 
Francis Bellier, survey 5355. . . . 400 / Jot Jotinson, pts. of see. d ands. 80 
James Piggott, surveys 416.£ 654. . 80 | Adelaid Perry, pts. of see, G and 7. 162 
Jacob Groot, survey 415... 0... 400) David Yates, parts of see... 2. Sb 
Stephen Ferry, sarvey ot... . . 400] Edward Wilson, parts of see... 2nd 
Nicholas Smith, survey 4il.. . 0 HMI] P. Rockblave pts. of see. Is and 1. 444 
Henry O'Harra, survey 414, part Leonard Carr, parts of see. 2a... yon 
Cie Ne eee 2... 6400) Thomas Nelson, parts of see 2h. 2 st 
Caldwell Cairns, survey 413, part James Bradshaw, parts of sec. 35. 160 
WEN ¢ 6 en GS OE Go eS lwo} James Whitley, parts of sec. 36. . 117 
Leonard Carr, survey 747, part — 
1M as ho oe ob eo ees lou Ted 
Tons. ON 
CLAIMS AND SUAVEYS. 
Survey. Acrs Acts 
William) MeIntush ... . 57 wo | Seth Converse... part of see, 7 4 
AD NENG as Sos Ge 8G tus 10 | James B. Moore. . purt of see.9 80 
Veorv Mae. 6 ae a @ = 7210 904} John Slanghter, part of see, 10,71 320 
John Moore... 2... 507,642 Suu} Guy Morrison... part of see TP BU 
PCWNGN TOR oases Ge suia ae G4 400 | Janes Sterritt. . . purtet sec. TL 8p 
Jutnes ILenderson .. 2. 67 4o0| Arthur Ebermann . part of see. 12 120 
Mian FEN Se, 5 5s 40) 400] doin Berks . part ot ser. 13, 24, 29 201 
Shadrach Bond, Jr. . 399, 562, 612 9u0] Jol Ryan. 2... parcet see, 13 112 
John Singleton... 2. W3 wo] la T. Vavler. . 2 part af see, 14 2nu 
Me WSs & op oo rane 631 86} George Farquer, part of seo. 24, 25 255 
Miehaed Miller... . . q5o Iwo] Jd. 8 J. Dunlap, 2. part af see. 23) 160 
George Valentine... . . 395 Ton |i Mi Moore... . i Bn 
, : a Epliraun srory . . . partef sec. dh 27 
TPN TERA JB SE UTES Michael Miller... ee of sec, 3b 11K 
Seth Converse. .8. Wo of see 8 118] 
Theron Brownfield, part of sec. 2 sn | WGN eo eee oe OH 
T 8 S—=10 We. 
CLAIMS AND SURVELS. r 
Survey, 9 Acrs SCI 
James Henderson , . 699 ptin 410 Ww aan aoe a he : ye - av 
Henry Levens... 639 108 ay eee eel Le I Le 
(beanie THESES, 5 5 643 uy | Abinzton Sherrill. . part ol sec, 18 1H 
Jamies Meluberts, 703,74 pti 10 200 USCC TWP, 5 TPMT sek a Sf 
James MeRoberts . part at see, 20 320 
First Entry, Sept, 17, 114. W oF. McRoberts. part af see. 27 3p 
Miehact Miller. fr. N. H. of see. 1 14) Elyah Talbat. , . purt of sec. 29 0 su 
James Lemen. part of sec, 12, 1s vib 
Pitrre Menard. 2. purtof see. 13 Leo Ota 66 ee on 
r. 4 s—10 w. 
CLAIMS AND SURVEYS, Snryeys. | Aers 
Survey. Aers | Willian) Morrison . 205, 207, 2ax 
CPP 5 a A 736, 702 sith part in 6-10 570 
John Rice Jones. . 707 494} Jean F. Perry... 314, pt in 3 ti) Ado 
John Riee Jones. . 315 ptin5-10 552} Pierre Menard... pein 4-11 4nu 
William Melntosh. 308 ptima ly Tz) | Hrs.of Nathaniel Hall 2... dss don 
ie WWE Ss on es 487 200) and surveys 454, Gol, partin4-l1l sine 
Raphael Drury. . . 695 dou} Jesse Rovner. . . 708, ptin 4-11 dou 
dJnines Seott ise a First Entry, Spt. 4, 1815. 
Joseph Morrison we aul, 312, 313 Hes la ee, tenis. . 8B naae. 1 sine 
Joseph Morrison. . 289, 290, 293, jie ates, Jue part of see. 19, 30283 
24, 296, 29, 300, 808, 302, 303, Meaney ennee i ‘ a janalts: a fey oe 
3ud, SUG, 3U7, 309, 310, pane In _ | Cheyner & Holines, part of sec. 30 Quo 
5-1 4,088 
John Evert. . 291,305, pt in 5-10 442 COS ee a MRSCE 
T. 9 s.—10 w. 
CLAIMS AND SURVEYS. { 
Snrveys. Acrs Surveys. Acrs 
John Edgar... .- . 353, 854, 355 404) Monsieur Deneger . il 128 
William MelIntosh . 322 51) Alexander McNabb . 633 113 
Joseph Morrison. . 318, 320, 321, Pierre Menard .. . (35 374 
323, 324, 325, 226, 327 680} William Murray .. 317, 328 0-22 
John Evert... .. 288,317, 634 292] George Atchison . , 4n2, 405 800 
Pierre Roquette . . 347, 350,669 191 | Joseph Hagan... . 490, 491 3L0 
Joseph Tyon ... . 348, 670,672 785 | Antoin Boismenue . Tid TLS 
Joseph Hennet . . 350, 664, 685, 706. 981 | Ichabod Camp... . 19 400 
Gabriel Dodier ... 351, 352. 155 | Daniel Shultz... . 5b7  40U 
AN Sts 6 6G og 666 128 
Rene Grude..... 668, 649 213 Motalinmcmem<earens 7,131 


CLAIMS AND SURVEYS. 


Surveys,  Acrs 
Henry O'Harra . 588, 50x, 594, GIT 1,000 
Caldwell Cairns. . 40 100 
William Trambnill, 423, pt in 1-10 R00 
Leonard Harness . 410 HW) 
David Wadile, . . HS Blt 
Adam Strond . . .715,ptin2-11 313 
Benjamin Rogers . 500, ptin2-11 100 

First Fatry, Uy), 1314. 

Adelaide Perry, fr. part of sec. 11 510 


ry. 2 s.—ll w. 


First Eut y, Sept. 17, 1st4. 


SkUTION. ACARS, 

John Dimpsey , 2. tract. of 2 0 vip 
Jolin Shevlin. . .parteof 1 320 
Jacob Glover. .partsof 1& 29° 318 
Wav ehogeraie..o 2s SMnistited i 
John Prim, jr... partsof 3 BA) 
[GTN eo A pattsoef 3 suv 
Heirs of G&S. Canip, parts of 4 407 
Ww Tbarrisoa youts ef 3 C17 Hip 
E. Homestead & 4. McNair, pts 9 127 
William Morrison. . parts of 9 iu 
Shadvach Bond, parts of 4, 235 
Willian Rector, pts 10,14 Tis 
Julin Meyer. . partaot 1 & 15 Ww 
Seth Cooverse. . . parts af 11 gO 
Vel Whiteside, 2 2 pnrtanf 14 49 
William Garretsun, parts of 15 3L) 
Tih oh Ss 

Craims & Svrevers. Ist Exins 4G, 11, 

1sl4. 
SECTION, ACRES. 


Md 


Jobn Edgar. . surveys 


UIT A Ts3 1,200 
J. Worley, survey 484, prt i 4-tt 4 
Jusiuh Ryan, surveys Tau & TOL, 
qeut in 4-11 sou 
Alexander Wells, parts af 17, 200 240 
Nic Jarrett, estar ot. pats | as 
Andey Kinney . parts ref 1, 24, 20 Quy 
Seth Converse, . .parteof 2 WESy 
Jaeidh Tront. 2. qsurtty od 2 lin 
Heirs of Pheatiis Todd, peut. 3 ibe) 
William Heavard.. puts ct 1, SH 
Shudrach Beal... youtsof 6 Int 
Rouben Bradley. . parts af 4 lo 
James Morrison. . parts of 47 31s 
Ephinina Stary... pats of 6 4a 
vr. ds. 
Craims & Suxvevs. Isr Entry suet. 8, 
Isl4. 
sbentow ALKES. 
Nathaniel Ilall's ledr-, snrveys 
482.4 105 Run) 
William Chitin, surv, 4s a cus SOL 
Willams Alexander. . section & Sui 
Plaolip Boder. . 0... parts of 3 a 
Walliaua Lemen, . 2 parmsaf A 25 
Reuben Miller. 2... parts of $ tins 


Acrs 
Thomas Porter. parts of tec, 13 Ist 
William Trumbull, part of see. 14 254 
Nicholas Jarrott . part of sev. 23 210 
Joseph Beaird, part of sec. 24,25 300 
Edward Cox. fr. part of sec. 2f 410 
David Cox. . fr. part of see. 33 0 156 
Juliu Prin . fr. part of sec. 142 
WE oo un oo A 5,278 
BECPION. ACRES 
Janies Gurretson, parts 15, 22, 23 293 
Abralnm Amos. . .section Wi G40 
lehabol Valentine, pts 17, 20,21 305 
William Russell... parts of 19 49 
Daniel Link, pts 19, 21, 4, 30 BRN 
User AN son oo ee part of 2b an 
Solo Gnisi. 6... partyef 2p say 
Maiehacl Dace. . partsuf 2b & 22 140 
Jacub Treat, sr... 2% 160 
Menard & Languedoc, parts 26 138 
Solomon Shook... partsaf 27 173 
Wot dereonmp. . . parts af 238 lid 
John Garretson , . partsaf 31 4tu 
Heirs of}. Byran. . parts of 30 128 
Joln Murdovk . . pts of 34.435 3x8 
“Patil <2 a ee ee ES 

—11 w. 
BECTIUN. ACRES. 
JO& G, Camp heirs, puts 7,8, 20 iti 
Valdwell Cairns, parts of §, 17, 21 Bie 
Heirs af James Moore, parts 1 lia 
Vauniel Repart. . .gantsuf 15 208 
Jolin MeCInre, parts of | 1s & 19 20) 
Tuoniel starr... . jaitsof 21 Tir 
Prince Bryant... parrsat YT 09 
WY TR oligo 5 aE 29 a0 
Williain Wosur. . . partsef 2s Aan) 
Jolin Hogan. 2 parts of 2s & 33 Bult 
Charles Hiddernian . parts of 29 220 
Aone ee pS eu 308 
Thowias Maun... peurtyof vy 44 
Witham Melitosh . parts of 33 4xu 
WCU so. nig oe parts of 35 25 
WAG og 9 8 a a 8413 

—I1 w. 
SEUTION, ACIAS 
S. Keenan heirs... parts of 4 a5 
Chequer aud Holines, prirts af 9 100 
{Willian Chialtin, partsof Ta (2 an 
Thonins Hill... .partsuf 15 as2 
J. Daniel a parts 2t 13 
Nathaniel Hall, heirs, part. 2% 1a 
‘Theodore Hout... parts of 26 23u 
Duitiale.. ce. ay Gir sees ca ene ata 


The grand ayyregate of the number of acres of land of 


Monroe in possession of individual owners as early as 1819, 
when [llinois had become a state, was not less than 72,000 
acres, nearly one-third of the present area of the county. 
The uncertainty as to the location of those numerous claims 
had prevented settlers from purchasing the lands on which 
they had squatted, and the reader will observe that the pro- 
cess of entering government Jands commenced iu all town- 


ships pretty much at the same time. 


The land entries be- 


tween the years 1818 and 1836 were by no means numerous, 
and the transactions in the real estate market but few. 


EARLY TRANSFERS 


OF REAL ESTATE. 


The oldest deed on record was made in 174s, but not 
recorded until 1817. It is here introduced at length, to wit : 
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Benjamin Ogle to James Garrctson. 


This indenture made this twenty fourth day of August 
1798, between Benjamin Ogle in Cahokia township ia the 
I}inois territory, militia mau and doing duty as such on the 
first day of August 1790, of the one part, and James Garret- 
san, of the other part, wituesseth that the said Benjamin Ovle 
as a inilitia man beiug entitled to one hundred acres of land 
hy the sixth seetion of au act of congress, entitled an act for 
granting lands to the habitants and settlers at Vincennes 
and the Elinois country iu the territory northwest of the 
Ohio and for confirming them in their possession, on his 
part for and in consideration of the sum of eighty dollars to 
him in hand paid by the said James Garretson, the receipt 
whereof he dueth hereby ackuowledye. hath given, grauted, 
bargaiued. sold, released, conveyed and confirmed and by 
these presents doth give, graut, bargain, sell, release, convey 
aud confirm unto the said James Garretson his heirs and 
assigus forever, all his right, title, claims, interest and de- 
mand of, in and to the said one hundred aeres of land whieh 
hetore the ensealing and delivering of this indeuture the said 
Benjamin Ogle might rightfully claim by, through and 
under the said act of congress as aforesaid unto the said 
James Garretson his heirs and assigns, and the said Benja- 
min Ogle for himself his heirs, executors and administrators 
doth covenant and agree to and with the said James Garret- 
sou his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns the said 
militia right of one hundred acres of land together with all 
the appurtenances against the lawful claim or demand of any 
person or persons whatsoever unto the said James Garretson 
his heirs and assigns he the said Benjamin Ogle his heirs 
and will forever warrant and defend by these presents. In 
testimany of which the said Benjamin Ogle hath hereunto 
subscribed his name aud affixed his seal the day and year 


first above written. ee 


¥e * 
ZREAL.Y 
RE 


Bexgamiy Oc ie. 
Witness.—James Lemen, J. P. 


There were a few more conveyanees prior to the county or- 
ganization. The first sale of town lots took place in 1510 
when one Jacob A. Boyes, a resident of Harrisonville and 
its founder, sold to William Middleton of Louisiana territory 
lots number 107 and 108 in the town of Harrisonville for 
one hundred and fifty dollars, August 10th, 1810. These 
lots lay between Alexander and MeRobert’s Streets, front- 
ing on Walnut. Sales bceame more numerous after the or- 
ganization of the eounty. David Cox sold eighty acres lying 
in the northwest fractional quarter of seetion No. 3, town- 
ship 2 south, range 11 west, at $2.00 per acre, June 4th, 1816. 
Six thousand dollars would hardly pay for these 80 acres 
to day. 

Isabella Bond sold an unlocated but confirmed elaim of 
four hundred aeres, a so called improvement right, to Abra- 
ham Amos for $5 0.00, July 6th 1816. These improve- 
ment rights were sold in the years from 1793 to 1798 for 
from twenty to sixty dollars each. 

A tract of land of one hundred acres, the northeast frac- 
tional quarter of section 27 in town 3-11 was sold by Prince 
Bryant to Andey Kinney, May 14th, 1816, for fifty dollars. 

18 


This tract is now owned by D. T. Tripp, and is considered 
to be worth §7000. Johu Violeny, a constable of Eagle 
township, sold lots 55, 56 and 80 in Harrisonville, the pro- 
perty of one Abijah Ward, who had abseonded to John Me- 
Clure for eighteen dollars, May 15th, 1816. 

John Mitchell conveyed a tract of land in the American 
Bottom—no description—containing 100 acres to Alexander 
Wells to secure the payment of a loan of two hundred dollars 
Sept. 8, 1815, the deed was placed on record Sept. 6th, 1416. 
Nicholas Jarrot of the county of St. Clair sold 160 aercs, a 
part of improvement claim No. 2682 certified to Jean Baptist 
Parant, to Andrew Kinney for 100 dollars, August 8th, 1NI6, 

Heirs of Henry O'Hara, by commissioners sold to John 
Sullivan claim No. 766, survey 588, containing 400 acres, 
also claims 763 aud 764 containing 200 acres, all located in 
Round Prairie for $1,500, Sept 6th, 1816. 

These tracts are now in the possession of J. C. Cairns, 
judge E. P. Slate, August Tuntze, Michael Stumpf, Herman 
Beckerle, John Breisen’s widow, John Stephan and others, 
and represent a cash value of at least $43,000. Henry 
Hays, adm. of the estate of W. L. Smith deceased, sold to 
Samuel J. Kinkead 250 acres, the improvement right of 
James Scott, claim 820 for 8127, Sept. 7th, 1816. 

The transactions mentioned above may suffice to show 
what price the real estate in the county commanded at the 
time of its organization, to wit from 50 cts. to 2} dollars 
per acre 

The sale of real estate in the first deeade of the county, 
1816 to 1826, amounted in the aggregate to $327.645, prices 
ranging between 50 cts. and $10,0U per acre. The highest 
price was paid in 1820 the lowest in 1516; prices advanced 
rapidly from 1515 to 1420, when a decline is perceptible, to 
wit. to $4.00 in I822—priecs reeovered somewhat in 1824 
and reached $7.00 and $8.00 in i825. The transaetions in 
the real cstate market were as follows: 


In 1516 they amounted to $14.639 Tn 1822 they amounted to $13.050 
a . a 


CA oil 3 gies) OY eat Date 

“ qsis sy aker 1) yee 2 we 22.718 

ss 1s19) ue Meld 1825 a 27.087 

awa! se oe 37.249 

‘Pee ts cet eral S327 045 
FIRST ROAD PETITIONS AND NAMES OF MONROE COUNTY 


PIONEERS, 
May 23, 1816. 


The undersigned petitioners, citizens of Monroe county, 
humbly sheweth 

Whereas, a new High Way or common road from ILarri- 
son to Andey Kinney’s Mill is greatly needed, said road to 
pass along on the most convenient ground from Harrison to 
the lane dividing hetween Squire Jameson and Mr Thomp. 
son’s place, thence through said lane to the county road to 
the residence of Hugh Ralston, from thence up Ryan's 
ereek onthe best ground for which your petitioners therefore 
pray that your honors will take such measures concerning 
the premises as to you seemeth meet—and your petitioners 
as in duty bound will ever pray. 

William Marney, Hugh Ralston, Moses Jameson, John 
Conn, Elisha Exley, (Axley) Daniel Hull, Joseph Worley, 
John Winters, Alice Chalffin, James Hull, Michael Doe, 
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Amos Chalffin, Daniel Rapert, Samuel Turner, James Hen- 
derson, John James, Edward Crouch, Timothy Cvats, John 
McClure, John Tolen, Reuben Bradley, Isaiah Levens, Ed- 
ward Cox, Andey Kinney, Francis Osborn, John Moore, Ed- 
ward Clark, John Hagan, William Worley, William Chance, 
Philip Rader, Daniel Star, Thomas James, William Hagan 
and Thomas Lusby.* 

The older residents of the county remember well the ec 
centricities of William Lemen, who at one time contrived 
to lodge the honorable judge, E. P. Rogers, merchant at 
Peter's town, in a hogshead filled with eggs. Rogers, stand- 
ing up to his waist within his eggs, screamed out, you have 
to pay for these eggs, you have to pay for them. “ Cer- 
tainly,” said Lemen, “count them out, sir; count them 
out.” During the Black Hawk war he served as a volun- 
teer, The fullosing practical joke on Bill Evert, also from 
Evert was known to be as 

Lemen strolling away from 


Monroe, is credited to Lemen. 
great a coward as braggadocio. 
camp found a dead (or as they called them then a good 
Indi.n. He wrapped a blanket around the corpse and 
stood it up against a tree. Returning to camp, he told 
Evert that he had seen Evert’s missing horse about a mile 
off, on a little prairie. Evert of course, rushed out and 
coming near the tree mentioned, saw the dead Indian. He 
discharged his rifle and ran back to camp, telling the men 
that he had met a number of Indians and was sure to have 
burned a hole through the blankct of one ofthem, ete. He 
was Janghed out of camp for wasting his ammunition on an 
Indian who had been dead for a week or longer. 

Lemen’s fanious court-martial tria] for playing horse and 
scaring at a stump is known to all. 

In October, 1814, the following residents of the American 
Bottom petitioned for a road from Daniel Vaughan’s and 
John Hewitts saw mill to the old “Stroud” place, to wit : 
John Hewitt, Daniel Vaughan, James Fowler, Seth Con" 
verse, Edward and David Cox, John Primm, Ira Hewitt? 
James Whaley, William B. Whaley, William Whaley, 8. 
Bond (the geveanor (?) who then livedat or near Moredcck 
lake), Juhn Cooper, Jesse W. Cooper, William Alexander 
and Thomas O'Connor. 

In February, 1817, John Cooper, Timothy Coates, Avin- 
ton Sherrill, Hugh Ralston, J. W Cooper, John McClure, 
William Arundel, Daniel Hull, Zopher William, John 


* Some of William Marney's descendants are sti}l living in the comity, for 
instance, the Dfieh family. The Marneys were from Kentucky. Moses Jume_ 
son Was the first justice of the pence inthe county. His tom: stone was tn later 
days utilized by one—a certain well-known foreiga born citizen—as a part floor 
ofa baking oven. He was indicted for this offense, but escaped punishment ; 
subsequently this same indisidual, indicted for stealing hogs, and sentenced to 
penitentiary for one year, Axlvy’sdescendantsare still residents of the county: 
Juhn Winters’ tombstone can still be seen in the cemetery of the “° Grant Mect- 
ng House “—so called because situated on the famous Renault Grant. The 
Chaffins and among them the Horines are kuown residents of the connty. 
John James subsequently helt many county offices; lus descendants, and those 
of his brother, James A. James,are prominent citizens of thee unty. The 
Tolins' family was very prolific. Reuben Bradley lived about three miles 
north of Harrison, but the family in the county is not representud at present: 
Andey Kinney hada water power mlil at what is now called Monroe City. There 
are no descendants now found in the county, they having moved noith. ‘The 
Moore+ are more extensively mentioned in the chapter on pioneers. The Claiks 
are still represented in the county ; they hailfrom Virgima, Daniel Starr, who 
used to live on the Frick place, remuved to Texas. William Lem~n belonged 
to the oldest American settlers in Ilinvis. They are mentioned in the chapter 
on pioneers, 


Tolin, Josiah Lemen, Cartwood, Abram Bunker and 
Joshua Craig, petitioned the court for a road, beginning at 
the Ilugh Ralston “ plantation’ up Ryan’s (now Monroe) 
creek, thence up Sherrill’s branch to the New Design road, 
thence to the “ Beaver ponds,” there dividing, thence ‘ along 
the right-hand fork to Judge Lemen’s plantation, there 
falling into the Horse-prairie road leading to the Wideman’s 
and Manville’s ferry on the Kaskaskia, the other fork from 
the Beaver ponds to the left, passing on by Michael Miller’s 
to the “ fountain,” there falling into the road that leads from 
New Design to Belleville. 

First road in Mitchie township. The petitioners, Alexan 
der McNabb, Joseph Worley, Seth Chaliffin, Joseph Wilson, 
Raphael Drury, Thomas McRoberts, and others, state un- 
der date of April 10, 1817, that a permanent public road 
through Mitchie township is greatly wanted. This road is 
to start from Hugh Ralston’s plantation—which, by the way, 
seems to have been the centre of population at that time— 
along the bluffs, through the plantations of Isaiah Levens 
and James Henterson, to a road established by the county 
court of Randolph county, thence to the plantation of Jo- 
seph Worley, thence to Mill ereek, where a bridge is to be 
erected, thence through the prairie so as to leave the plan- 
tation of the widow Fisher on the right hand, thence along 
the so called middle road to the county tine. In December, 
1518, a road was opened from J. M. Wilson’s ferry landing 
on the Mississippi through Yankee prairie to Horse-prairic- 
Another road from Harrison through the American Bottom 
to Wilson's ferry was ordered to be opened August 2, 1819. 
Among the petitioners are to be found the following names 
not heretofore mentioned: Andrew Hilton, James &. Beau- 
mond, Robert Latty, John Grate, John Warnock, William 
Melntosh, Charles Haldeman, R. Martin, John Ford, Prince 

3ryant, George Wallis, Ehjah Talbott, Edward Garrick 
George Forquer, William Bryant. John M. Davis, John 
Brimberg, (a German’ Francis Baldwin and J. Mitehell. 

The county was divided into the following road districts, 
June 8, 1817. 

No. 1. To commence on the Kaskaskia road at the southern 
boundary of Harrison township, and ran north to what is 
called Robbin's place, or otherwise to a large pecan tree near 
said farm, with Thomas James as supervisor. 

No. 2. To commence north at the Mitchie township line 
and run south to the southern boundary line of the county, 
with William Worley as supervisor. 

No. 3. To commence south at Robbin’'s place, or the Peean 
tree, and run north to the north end of the county bridge 
across Eagle creek. with George Atchinson as supervisor. 

No 4. To commence south at the north end of the county 
bridge across Eagle creek, acs] run trom thence north to the 
northern boundary line of the county, with Thomas Harrison 
as supervisor. 

No. 5. To begin at the south line of the county and run 
north to the lane between the fields of Michael Miller and 
Felix Clark, with George M. Mourtry as supervisor. 

No. 6. To commence south at said line and run north to 
the boundary line of the county, with William Forquer as 
supervisor. 
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EARLY JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 


Moses Jameson, Alexander Jameson, Thomas Browufield> 
J. W. Cooper, J. M- Moore, Henry C. Mizner, John Roach, 
Joho Seott, Prince Bryaut, John James, Seth Converse, 
John Divers, Johu Prim, Daniel Hull, Joseph Worley, 
Thomas M. Hamilton, and Alexander McNabb. 

From a record of stock marks of 1816 to 1818 we are 
enabled to give to the reader the names of all farmers of the 
coun’y owning stock. These names have been arranged in 
alphabetica!, but not chronologieal order, to wit: 

Elisha Axley, William Alexander, Abraham Amos, 
Tehabod Badgley, Jacob Borer, John Burk, Seth Chalfia, 
Edward Crouch, Abram Clark, William Chalfin, Caldwell 
Cairns, Edward Clark, Jacob Clark, Adam Clover, Joha 
Clover, John Cooper, Moses Clawsou, Ebenezer Clawson, 
Amos Chalfin, Joshua Carey, David Cox, Jonathan Church, 
James Clendeuin, Daviel Couverse, Rohert Colman, Wil- 
liam Chance, Felix Clark, John Clark, John Coop, Empson 
B. Cantril, John Carr, W. C. Bryant, Raphael Drury, 
Michael Dace, David Ditch, G W. Ditch, William Ditch, 
Geo. W. Davis, Elijah Davis, James Davis, (called the 
pauper), Barnett Ertis, John Eagan, George Estes, Jacob 
Eastwood, Joseph Evans, Abraham Eastwood, Churchill 
Fulsher, William Farquer, Gram Fisher, Jacob Fultz, Jere- 
miah Gilman, James Garrison, John Grate, Edward Gavish, 
Euos L. Gaylord, William Goldsmith, Jake Garritson> 
William G. Goforth Joseph Hogan, Daniel Hull, P. Hogan, 
James Henderson, William Howard, Peter Holdemann, 
John Hogan, Daniel Hilton, Robert Haskins, John Haskins, 
Joseph Haskius, Redding B. Herring, Moses Haskins, Chris- 
tian Holdemann,Ad. Hussy, Sylvanus Iarlow, Daniel Heely, 
Joho M. Hull, Mathias Harrison, Alexander Jameson, 
Ishmal Willard, Joho James, Thomas James, Henry Imau, 
Christopher Iman. Nathan Johnston, Samuel J. Kinkead, 
Aadey Kinney, G. W. Kingsley, William (fills) Lemen, 
Gerardus Locke, Thomas Lusby, William Lemen, Moses 
Locke, Samuel Loeke, Arnold Livers, David Lenisee, John 
McClure, John Moredock, Reuben Miller, Johu (Meyer) 
Myars, Thomas Marrs, John Mitchell, Benjamin Maruey, 
John Miller, (bar keeper, 1817), Jacob MeDavid, Alexander 
MecNabh, Milton J. Moore, Samuel Miller, Benjamin Mas- 
terson, Enoch Moore, James B. Moore, C. H. Mizuer, John 
Modglin Stephen W. Miles, James Moore, Johu Moore, 
Milton J. Moore Znd, James B. Muore 2nd, Jacoh Neff, Johu 
Neff, Abram Neff, James Nelson, Henry Netl, Edward New- 
sham, Thomas O'Connor, Charles Owens, Adams Payne, 
David Petit, Andrew Porter, Luke Patterson, Jacob Pal- 
meier (German), William Robins, James Robins, Philip 
Rader, Joho Roach, Joho Robins, Joho Ryan, Hugh Nal- 
ston, Daniel Raper, James Roberts, Daniel Rapert, James 
M. Robinson, John Rogers, Daniel Ramer, Peter Rogers, 
Solomon Shook, Daniel Shook, John Summers, dward 
Smith, Jehu Scott, Daniel Sink, Peter Stroud, Solomon 
Stong, Adam Smith, James R. Shepherd, Nehemias Starr, 
Isaac W. Starr, William Steel, James Stirrett, Jonathan 
Shepherd, Elijah Talbert, Jacob Trout, James Taylor, Thom- 
as Thaylor, Jewett Varnum, Alexander Wells, Edward 


Welch, George Wallis, John Werley, Joseph Werley, Joba 
M. Wilson, J. Rodgers William, Elisha Westbrook, B. 
Baker Whaley, Henry Wardman, Zopher Williams, John D. 
Whiteside, Otho Wilson, William Wilson, David Whiteside, 
Jesse Weswell, Hiram Whiteside. John Woodrome, John 
Whiteside, J. P. Waddle, Moses Williams, William Walker, 
David Yates, Joseph [. Young 

We introduce uexta Hist of 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 

The oldest certificate of marriage is dated September 23, 
1816. The happy couple, to wit: William Calhoon and 
Nancy Quigley, had obtained their proper license from the 
elerk of Monroe county, [linois, on the 20th of August pre- 
ceding, and were joined in the holy bands of wedlock, 
according to the rules of the Baptist Chureh, by James 
Garretson. This was the only marriage in the eounty 
in 1816. The next wedding took place almost a year 
later, August 14, 1817, when Abraham Amos, M. P, 
(missionary preacher), sulemuized the rites of matrimony 
between William F. Roberts and Elizabeth Forquer; and 
also Thomas Porter and Nina Wheeler. The marriage 
ceremony between John Warnock and Miss Jane McClure 
was performed by Salmon Giddings, an ordained clergy- 
man. William Gritlen and Polly ILendricks were lawfully 
married by Abram Amos, M. P., Sept. 4, 1817. Alexander 
Jameson, a justice of the peace, performed the marriage 
ceremony for Ira Scovel and Polly Chrisley on the 21st of 
December, 1817. John Hletison and Sarah Davis were 
joined in the holy state of matrimony by J. Miltou Moore, 
justice of the peace, on the 30th of October, 1817; and 
Squire Alexander Jameson did a similar act of kinduess to 
Joseph Andrew and Katharine Wiley Oct. 28, 1817; also 


| for Johu McDavid and Betsey Fisher on the 15th of Sept’r 
| IS17; and, two days later, fur Reuben Bradley and Nancy 


Stephens. 

Jesse W. Cooper, justice of the p ace, ou the 6th of -Au- 
gust, IS17, was addressed by William Alexander, C. C. C. 
M. C., as follows: Whereas there is a marriage shortly to be 
solemnized between Elisha Fowler, of the county of Monroe 
and territory of Illinois, and Mary (Quigley, of the same 


| county and territory; and the said Elisha Fowler having 


legally proven the requisitions required of him according to 
law, this is therefore to license and permit you to join to- 
gether in the holy state of matrimony said parties, agreeable 
to the rites and ceremonies of your church; and for so doing 
this shall be your sufficient warrant. Given under my hand 
at my office at Harrisonville, Monroe county, this 6th day 
of August, 1817, and of the Independence the forty-second. 
The Squire tied the knot on Sunday, August 10, 1817, ac- 
cording to law, as he says. 

A proclamation and warrant similarly composed and 
worded, with the addition of the solemn assertion that the 
lady had consented and entered into security as the law 
directs, authorized the marriage of Daniel Vaughn and 
Rody Huit; and Squire Cooper eomically reports that the 
“above named” were lawfully married according to law. 

The year 1817 was prolific in its crop of marriages, there 
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having been eleven recorded in the county. The records of 
1818 contain the following: 
Ellis Chalfin and Rebecca Hull, Jan. 9, by Alexander Jameson, J. P. 
William Riggs and Sarah Brownfield, April 7, by Thomas Brownfield, J. P. 
Thomas Vanmater and Delilah Cain, Feb. 16, by Abraham Amos, M. P. 
William Rodgers and Sarah Probins, Ang. 18, by J. W. Cooper, ily 12 
Joseph Hogan and Elizabeth Laycount, Aug. 7, by Jesse W. Cooper, Ae LE 
Thomas Johnston and Rache Cain, Nov. 29, by James Garretsou, M. G. 

The year 1814 did not as well as 1817. 


1819. 


Dennia Dace and Massey Robins, Jan. 2, by James Garretson, M. G. 

Jess Boggs and Polly Wilson, Jan. 21, by Jesse W. Cooper, Alle 8s 

William Brown and Betsey Ramey, Jan. 23, by John Scott, J. P. 

William Anderson and Sally Valentine, alias Sally Miller, Jannary 23, by John 

Scott, J. P. 

Burdett Green and Rebecca Parker, Jan. 3!, by James Garretson, M. G. 

Samnel Lock and Charity Stephens, April 21, by John Seott, J. P. 

Moses Divers and Phebe Joues, July 15, by Henry C. Mizner. 

Moses Lock and Sally Stirrel, June 12, by Henry C. Mizner, J, P. 

James McDaniel and Elizabeth Modglin, Ang 5th, by J. Milton Moore, J. P. 

Jesse Miller and Elizabeth Modglin, Ang. 29, by J. Milton Moore, J. P. 

Elijah Axiey and Elizabeth Everman, Ang. 26, by ‘Th. Brownfield, J. P. 

William D. Brightman and Sophia Devoe, Aug. 26, by T. M. Hamilton, J. P. 

John B. Wiser and Catharine Fry, late wife of Joseph Fry, legally divorced by 
an order of the Circnit Court of Monroe county, obtained license to get 
married; but the certificate of marriage is not ou file nor recorded. 

Nimrod Triplet and Franky Hutson, Nov. 18, by John Divers, J. P. 

Reuben Gon and Sarah Elliot, Dee. 26, by Henry C. Mizner, J. P. 


Among the marriages solemnized in Monroe county at an 
early day, that of Shadrach Bond should here be mentioned. 
The license was issued on the 16th of June, 1828, and worded 
as follows: 


State of Illinois, Monroe county, ss 


The people of the State of Illinois, to all to whom these 
presents shall come greeting: Know ye that a license is 
hereby granted to any licensed minister of the Gospel, any 
justice of the peace, conuty commissioner, or any other per- 
son legally authurized, to join together in the holy state of 
matrimony Shadrach Bond and Aun Todd, both of the 
county aforesaid, and for so doing this shall be a sufficient 
warraut. 

In witness whereof, I, Daniel Converse, deputy clerk for 
Samuel McRoberts, clerk of the county commissioners’ court 
for Monroe county, have hereunto set my hand and seal 
(there being no public seal provided), this 16th day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred aud 
twenty-three. 

DaniEL Converse, Dep’y Clerk. 


The marriage was solemnized about ten days later, as will 
appear from the following certificate: 
State of Illinois, Monroe county, ss 

This may certify that on the twenty-sixth day of June, 
1823, by virtue of a license from the clerk of the county 
commissioners’ ecurt of Monroe county, I joined together in 
the holy bonds of matrimony Shadrach Bond* and Ann 
Todd. Witness my hand and seal, June 27, 1823. 


Henry C. Mizner, J. P. 


* This Shadrach Bond cannot have been the “Governor,” who was married 
Nov. 27, 1810, in Nashville, Tennessee, to Miss Achsah Bond (an own cousin), 
who snrvived the Governos and died in Kaskaskia, Feb. 29, 1844, as stated to 
the writer by Dr. B. N. Bond, of Stanberry, Mo., only surviving sou of the Gov- 
ernor. The doctor also informs ns that Daniel D. Smith and Miss Todd were 
married at the Goveruor’s house, which fact was ascertained from a memoran- 
dum in the family Bible, now in his possession. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES PRIOR TO 1820, 


The ancient village of St. Philip has been mentioned in 
the preceding sketch of the Renault Grant. Harrisonville, 
or Carthage, is frequently mentioned in the oldest American 
records of Kaskaskia, where it is sometimes called the Ameri- 
can “block house”’ or “fort.” A plat of the town of “ Car- 
thage’’ was filed for record on the 20th of July, 1816, 
signed James B. Edwards, deputy recorder of Monroe 
county. The town was located on the Mis-issippi river, in 
section 18, town 8—11 It contained 56 blocks of + lots 
each. The streets, 14 in number, crossed each other at 
right angles. Water, Second, Third, Walnut, Sycamore, 
Broad and Mulberry streets ran parallel with the river. 
The cross streets, commencing io the south, were named 
Main, Market, Moore, Lemen, Alexander, McRoberts and 
McClure streets. The public square was located io the 
southeastera part of the town, between Broad and Mul- 
berry and Main and Market streets. A donation to the 
county was made by the firm of McKnight & Brady, of St. 
Louis, on the 19th of July, 1816 This donation com- 
prised block 47 of the town of Carthage and four outlots, 
adjoining the town io the east, containing about 20 acres 
in the aggregate. The name of “ Harrisonville” is easily 
accounted for, as the town was laid out during the adminis- 
tration of the first territorial governor of the Indiana terri- 
tory, of which, until 1809, Illinois formed a part. But why 
was the town named Carthage? Probably in honor of Mrs. 
Dido, wife of William Atchison, who was in possession of a 
tract of land containing 4(4) acres, known as Claim 1407, 
Survey 561, located in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
at the time of the organization of the county. William and 
Dido sold this tract to William Morrison, November 4, 
1818, for $3000—the highest price paid for lands in those 
days. It is to be hoped that our Dido led a more fortunate 
life than her namesake, the queen of ancient Carthage. At 
any rate we found no account of a faithless and heartless 
JEneas, who, after playing shepherd with her in the adja- 
cent caves, could have caused her to ascend a funeral pile, 
and to pierce her loving heart with an old cavalry sabre. 

Waterloo was named and laid out by George Forquer* and 
Daniel P. Cook on seetion 25, town 2, south 10 in the he- 
ginning of 1818, A survey of the site was made by Enoch 
Moore, December 1%, 1818. 

Town lots had been sold by Forquer and Cook as early as 
April, 1818, Among the purchasers of these lots we found 
the names of James Smith, James Rankin, William How- 
ard, Dennis Dace, Michael Dace, John Garretson, Joseph 
Beaird, William Beaird, John Reynolds, Enoch Moore, 
Peter Prim, Guy Morrison, Jobn Ryan, J. H Lambert, 
Jesse W. Cooper and James Moore. 

Bridgewater, laid out by George Forquer, Daniel P. Cook 
and Jobn James, was located south of Eagle creek, at its 
confluence with the Mississippi. It contained 19 blocks of 
from 6 to 12 lots each. The public square was composed 

*George Forqner was 1 manof great influence. Me occupied various respon- 
sible posi ions iu the county. 1n later years he removed to Sangamon county, 
which he represented in the State Senate in 1834 and 1835. He gave the im- 


petus to the great internal improvement and railroad fever, which plunged 
the State into a debt of ationt fourteen millions of dollars. 
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of § lots, two each of blocks 2, 3, 8 and 9, being of oblong | timber to be oak, except the two inside tiers,the upper tier 


form, 260 by 344 feet. and containing an area of 89,440 
square feet. Samuel Mooney. John Ford, Freeman Kelly, 
Hamilton Smith, David Levisse, James R. Sheppard and 
Henry C. Mizner were the first purchasers of lots. 

We return now to the government of the county. The 
second county board, 1817 to 1818, consisted of Caldwell 
Cairns. James Lemen and James McRoberts. The Jabors 
of this board were confined to opening a few roads, granting 
of licenses and permitting Ichabod Valentine to erect mill- 
dams on Eagle creek. The court had a settlement with 
John Moore, assessor and treasurer, and also with James kK. 
Moore, sheritfi It does not appear what the revenue had 
amountcd to, but there were small balances, to wit: $33.024 
and $20.85 against the officers. The cost of the assessment 
was stated to have been $12.00 exactly. 

The act of the legislature, January 12, 1818, established 
the so-called justices’ courts, which were intrusted with the 
county government. This system continued in force until 
June 7, 1819. 

The first court of this kind was held en the 20th April, 
1818, Justices Jesse W. Cooper, Prince Bryant, J. Milton 
Moore, Alexander Jameson, Johu Scott, James Whaley and 
William Chalfin attending. The court was held in the 
house of Thomas James. A number of Nimrods appeared 
to claim the lawful rewards for killing wolves, to wit, $2.00 
for each scalp. These Nimrods were Ellis Chalfin, Warner 
Dace, John Clover, Joseph Harniss, William Quigley, 
Thomas Nelson and James McDonald. James Henderson, 
Adam Smith and Daniel C. Link were licensed to keep 
taverns, and John M. Wilson to run a ferry from his 
“house” across the Mississippi, for which he had to pay 
$3.00, 

Thomas O'Conner contracted for making the county 
assessment, for and in consideration of which he was to be 
paid $21.00. 

The necessity of building a jail had now become apparent, 
and a contract was entered into with Samuel J. Kinkead on 
the 1th of April, 1s18. 

In order to give the present generation an idea of what a 
dungeon of those days consisted, we introduce below the 
contract at length. 

John James was appointed to superintend the building of 
the jail, which scems to have been completed June %, 1819. 


CONTRACT FOR FIRST PUBLIC BUILDING IN MONROE COUNTY. 


A contract is hereby made with Samuel J. Kinkead to 
build a jail on the public square in the town of Harrisonville, 
donated to the county for the purpose of having public 
buildings thereon erected by the present proprietors of said 
town, the jai] is to be of the following descriptions, viz.: 

To be sixteen feet square in the clear, the foundation to 
be of stone Jaid in lime mortar, three feet thick and two feet 
high, the jail to be built of “hughen” timber one foot square 
and two tier, each to be dovetailed so as to lock at each 
corner; timber of the same kind and size to be set in per- 
pendicularly between the in- and outer tier, so as to touch ; 
to be one story high and eight feet in the clear, all of the 


| of the lower floor and the lower tier of the upper one may be 


of cotton wood, which is used in building the said jail, the 
corners of said jail are to be boxed with good oak plank, the 
Tower floor to be “ hughen”’ timber, one foot square jointed 
and to be double, the upper tier of timber to “Jay” across 
the under. The floor overbead to be of light materials and 
made in like manner with the lower one. A double door to 
be made of two inck oak plank, two feet nine inches wide to 
be riveted ; and the door is to be hung hy. hooks firmly put 
into the logs, and it is to be secured by a good substantial 
lock ; there are to be two windows, two feet by eight inches, 
with six iron bars, one inch square acro3s each window, to 
be fastened into the logs 8 inches deep, at each end, and one 
perpendicular iron bar one inch square on the outside in the 
centre of each window, also to extend eight inches into the 
logs at each end, four plates to be well pinned down with 
two inch pins, gable ends to be made of inch oak plank, to 
be covered with a good and sufficient raof of rafters, being 
well spiked to the plates, to he well sheeted and covered with 
oak or walnut shingles, laid six inches to the weather, the 
shingles to be of { of an inch thick and well proportioned, 
the ‘hole’ (nomen et omen: to be completed in a workman- 
like manner by the first day of December, 1814, for the con- 
sideration of one thousand and four dollars current money, 
to be paid at the county treasury, by order of the justices 
court and their successors in office, as follows: two hundred 
dollars in advance and the balance when the building afore- 
said shall be completed in manner aforesaid, to the satisfac- 
tion of this court and their successors in office. And it is 
further ordered that the said Samuel J. Kinkead give bond 
and security in the sum of two thousand and eight dollars 
to the sitting justices of this court and their successors in 
office for the faithful performance of the furegoing contract. 

Meanwhile Illinois had made preparation to be admitted 
as a sovereign state into the Union and a constitutional con- 
vention had been elected, and its members assembled at 
Kaskaskia in July, 1818, and having completed their labors 
adjourned August 26, ISIS. 

Monroe county was represented by Caldwell Cairns and 
Enoch Moore, both pioneers of the county. Cairns was a 
member of the county board during the first years of the 
county's existence, and in later years judge of probate. 
Moore also filled various official positions in the county, both 
gentlemen were exemplary officers. 

The first county commissioners’ cvurt since the admission 
of Illinois as a State convened at Harrisonville, on the 7th 
of June, 1219 The court was composed of the Honorables 
Caldwell Cairns, Joseph A Beaird and James McRoberts» 


. “gentlemen,” as Samuel McRoberts, the clerk, stated, 
“elected and qualified.” 


The townships of territorial times were now converted into 


election precincts without any change in the territory. 


Eagle township commenced as heretofore in the southwest, 
where the “tornado” had crossed the Mississippi, and its 
elections were to be held at the house of Joseph Hogan. 

Belle Fountaine, poll at the tavern of David Ditch, in 
Waterloo. 
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Harrison and Mitehic, poll at the court room in the house 
of Thomas James, at Harrisonville. 
election precinct on the 8th of June, 1824, with poll at the 
house of Seth Chalfin. 

The succeeding board was composed of the same persons, 
as Caldwell Cairns, the out-going member, was re-elected. 
In the third board, George Forquer and John Roach suc- 


Mitchie became an 


ceeded Beaird and McRoberts. Johu Garretson was elected 
in 1823, in place of Forquer, and Nathan Hamilton iu 1824, 
in place of Roach. John D. Whiteside succeeded Caldwell 
Cairns in 1825. The labors of these boards were confined 
to routine business only, as the financial condition of the 
county was most deplorable; the couuty warrants were 
worth not more than thirty-five cents per dollar. The board 
had some difficulties with the clerk, but it is not known what 
had caused them. Mr. MeRoberts was ousted and Squire 
Mizner appointed in his place. McRoberts brought suit in 
the circuit court against the county commissioners, who, on 
the 3d of June, 1822. were treated to a mandamus by his 
Honor, Judge Thomas Reynolds, to reinstate McRoberts. 
The mandamus was vbeyed instanter; whereupon McRob- 
erts entered upon the duties of the office to the end of his 
term, September, 1824. Eighteen years later McRoberts 
was United States Senator from I}liuois. 

In 1825 the county seat was permanently established at 
Waterloo by a board of commissiouers appointed by the 
legislature of Illinois. The miuutes of the county board 
contain the followiug entry in reference to the matter, to wit: 


April Term a. p. 1825.—<April 9, 1825. 


Nathanicl Hamilton, 
John D. Whiteside, 


> County Commissioners. 
John Garretsou, j 


Report of commissioners appuinted by the legislature to 
fix the county seat, was laid befure the board by Mr. John 
D Whiteside, which report is as follows: 

We, the commissioners under the act of the 15th of Jan- 
nary, 1825, to fix the permanent seat of justice for the county 
of Monroe, to wit, Henry Conner, Joseph Conway and 
Samuel ©. Christy, met at the house of David Ditch, in said 
county, on the lst of April, 1825, and according to law took 
an oath before John Milton Moore, Esquire, a justice of the 
peace in and for said county, to faithfully take into view the 
convenience of the people, the situation of the settlements 
with an eye to future population and the eligibility of the 
place, which oath in writing is herewith returned and made 
a part of said return. On the 7th of the same month another 
of the commissioners, to wit, John Reyuolds, took the same 
oath as above taken by the other commissioners and filed as 
aforesaid, The other commissioner, to wit, Thomas Rey- 
nolds, does not attend. After mature deliberation and 
reflection, and taking into view the convenience of the peo- 
ple, the situatious of the settlements with an eye to future 
population and the eligibility of the different sites, we, the 
commissioners, do designate and determine upon the public 
square in the town of Waterloo, as laid out in the original 
plat of said town, made by Enoch Moore, on the 18th De- 
cember, 1818, and which plat is made a part of our return 
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to the county commissioners of said county, to be the seat of 
justice for the said county of Monroe 

We, the said commissioners, have taken a bond for twenty 
acres of land, and another bond for the sum of five hundred 
dollars, which twa bonds are herewith filed and returned to 
the said county commissioners. All lands which have been 
given to the county in consideration of the location of the 
seat of justice on said public square shall be considered and 
taken as part of the town of Waterloo. All of which actings 
and proceedings we, the commissioners as afuresaid, do certify 
and return to the county commissioners of Mouroe county, 
9th April, 1825. 

I]. Conner, PSEALt 

Pseatt 


Se ae 
ey 


Joun ReyNoups, 


ttt ttt 
T SEAL 
Ee ttee te 
ey ttt 
Samveu C, Curisty, { sear = 

tt t+44+ 


JOSEPH Conway, 


Affidavits of Commissioners. 
Be it remembered, that ou the first day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five, at the house of David Ditch, in the couuty of Monroe, 
personally appeared before me, J. Milton Moore, a justice 
of the peace for the aforesaid county of Monroe, Henry 
Conner, Samuel C. Christy and Joseph Conway, three of the 
conimissioners who were appointed by the act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, at the last session, approved 
the 15th of January, 1825, to fix the permanent seat of jus- 
tice for the aforesaid county of Monroe, who, being duly 
sworn on the Holy Evangelist of Almighty God, faithfully 
to take into view the convenience of the people, the situation 
of the settlements with an eye to future population and the 
eligibility of the place. Given under my hand and seal this 
day and date above. 
J. Mitton Moore, J. P. 


Gee hee oa 

A similar affidavit was made on the 7th of April, 1825, 
by Johu Reynolds, who, however, was not sworn on the 
Holy Evangelist of Almighty God. 

The commissioners were paid the sum of $80 for their 
labors of locating the county seat. 

The chauging of the county seat from Harrisonville to 
Waterlo» was apparently perfected without trouble or diffi- 
culty. The scanty archives of the county were transported 
on an ox-cart from town to town. Some residents of Harri- 
sonville, however, were very much displeased and the most 
valuable property of the county, to wit, the doorlock, and 
other irons of the public jail at Harrisonville, was taken 
possession of by James A. James, a valiant Harrisonvillian, 
who retained them for years, not surrendering uutil Septem- 
ber, 1835, when the county agreed to make hima deed to 
the jail grounds at the village. In March, 1831, the court 
made an order to sed the old jail. The sheriff who was to 
execute this order, refused to carry it out, for fear that he 
would be held “responsible,”’ whereupon the court made 
another order, in which the county was held to indemnify 
the sheriff, and the purchasers were assured to get possession. 
However, there was no sale. 
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The first term of the county commissioners at Watcrloo 
was held in David Ditch’s tavern, on the 6th of June, 1825; 
present—Nathaniel Hamilton, John D. White and John 
Garretson, commissioners; John James, sheriff, and Daniel 
Converse, clers. The tax levy of that year (1824) amounted 
to $735.65, and the sheriff was summoned to explain why he 
had not settled his accounts. Joho M. Wilson was licensed 
tu run a ferry across the Mississippi river to Selma’s Clitls. 
He paid $12.00 per year for this privilege and was allowed 
to make the following charges: Foot passengers, 25 cts.; horse, 
374; man and horse, 6235 cattle, 29; calf, sheep or goat, 
123 cents; wagon and team, $200; dearhorn, $1.255 cart 
and horse, $f 00 ; cart and oxen, $1.25; barrel of spirits or 
wine, 25 cents, and goods at 10 eents per 100 Ibs. 

David Ditch was licensed to keep tavern at Waterloo, 
whereupon the court adjourned for one hour, it is presumed 
for the purpose of holding a private conference on the ques- 
tion of prohibition, John Bamber became a member of the 
board in September, 1825, taking the place of Juhn Garret- 
sou. An order was made iu D.cember, 1825, that county 
orders issued prior to December, 1824, should be received by 
the tax gatherer at a diseount of 663 per cent. ; those issued 
after December, 1824, and prior to June Ist, 1825, at 50 
per cent.; and those subsequent to Jatter date and prior to 
date of order at 25 per cent. discount. Josiah Lemen was 
appointed commissioner to take the census of the county. 

J. Milton Moore was employed to draft a plan for a court 
house, December 26, 1825; finished this job on the 6th of 
March, 1826, and received $3.00 for his work. It had 
taken Mr. Moore months to draft the plan, but it took the 
court years to make use of them. The troubles in consequence 
of the change in the county seat were being felt for years, 
inasmuch as constant impediments were thrown into the 
paths of the commissioners. Board succeeded board without 
even being able to procure a suitable site fur the public 
buildings. During this period of uncertainty the county 
commissioners had succeeded however to get the county out 
of financial difficulties for coun y warrants were taken at 
par, December, 1850. The authoritics received donations 
of land and lots in 1830 for public buildings. 

The following grounds were donated to the county, on 
account of locating the seat of justice at Waterloo, to wit: 
Five acres of Jand granted by Enoch Moore, beginning at 
the southwest corner of David Diteh’s, aud on the north- 
west corner of Gardner Stone's Jots, thence north ten poles 
with said Ditch’s lot, thence east eight poles, thence north 
thirty poles, thence west twenty-two poles, thence south 
forty poles, thence east fourteen poles to the place of begin- 
ning, which shall be divided by a street running north, sixty 
feet wide and in the same direction. 

The founders of Waterloo besides donated the following 
town lots, to wit: Nos. 4, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 31,33, 40, 52, 53, 57, 58, 69, 60, 61 and G4. These 
lots were to be sold, and the amount realized was to be 
applied towards paying for the erection of a court house. 
It scems that these 23 Jots were sold for $224.04}. 

Fiually ou the 26th day of March, 1831, bids were invited 
for thecontracts for building a brick court house, 30 by 36 


feet, and two storics high, W. 
for the brick work for $478.50. He completed his work by 
the 7th of December, 1831, when he was paid $438.50, the 
county remaining in debt to him to the amount of $40 on 
balance of contract, and 816.90 on aeeount of extra work 
done. 

Robert Coleman received $100 for wood work, but failed 
to complete the work, which was now entrusted to J. TE. 


W. Omelveny centractid 


Harrington, who received in pay a certificate “to recover 
value of work done from the above contractor.” 

The court house, although in an untinished condition, was 
oceupicd on the 4th of June, 1852. 

This court honse must have been a very frail building, for 
in September, 1834, the court took “ notice” that the walls of 
the building were “shook ’’ and injured by the boys throwing 
balls against them, whereupon the clerk was instructed to 
draw up a proclamativa forbilding the throwing of toy-balls 
against those walls, and have said proclamation posted, one 
at the court house and three more at the most public places 


in town, Emery VP. Rogcrs, Solomon Patterson and 
Thomas McRoberts are responsible for this “ukas.”” From 


a report of John Rya:, treasurer of the county, it appears 
that the revenue of the county for the year 1831 was 
$1151.02, and that ad? of it had been collected and paid into 
the treasury; further that the collector of the revenue of 
1830 was in arrears to the amount of $140 72, that pur- 
chasers of donation lots were still owing the county $197.18}, 
and that Nancey Ramey, C. F. Fleteher, E. P. Rogers, 
David Ditch, John Divers, James A. James and Jolin M. 
Wilson had not paid their licenses, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $34.00 We have stated repeatedly that the county 
authorities had at every occasion exhibited great readiness 
to license taverns and grog-shops, and now let it be said, in 
honor of the good people of Waterloo, that, as early as 1832, 
they raised $26 for the purpose of sinking a well to procure 
good drinking water. Who would have thought of sueh a 
thing at Waterloo, and at so carly a day? The county board, 
not to be outdone by the villagers of Waterloo, appro- 
priated one dollar of the public funds towards purchasing a 
Bible for use of the eounty officials, 

We have been assured that previous to this purchase 
the county officers had heen using Chestertield’s Letters to 
his son for their edification, and, from present appearances, 
it may be inferred that this information is correct. 

During the term of this board a number of revolutionary 
veterans appeared in court fur the purpose of identifying 
themselves and in order to get their certificates for pension. 
From these proceedings and an official statement by the 
State authorities, it appears Ebe:ezer Brown, aged $1, had 
served in the Virginia Continentals, that his annual pension 
amounted to $48.33, and that he lived long enough to draw 
$144.99 ; Andrew THilton, aged 77, of the Maryland Conti- 
nentals, drew $30.00 per annum for three years, so did 
Michael Miller, of the Virginia Continentals. James 
McRoberts, of the Pennsylvania Continentals, and Joseph 
Wright, of the Virginia Continentals, drew cach $20 per 
annum. ‘The total pension money paid to these five veterans 
amounted to $754.98. George Goble, a sergeant, and 
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William Howard, private, Third U. S. Infavtry, and John 
Jerrod, private of the Stxth U. S. Infantry, were invalid 
pensioners, and received $96 per annum. They were not 
revolutionary suldiers, however. 

Solomon Patterson was appointed commissioner and agent 
for the disposal of school Jands in 1833 

A new election precinct was organized in 1834, to be 
called 

PRAIRIE DU LONG. 

It commenced at Thomas Talhott’s mills on Prairie du 
Long creek, thence direct to the big spring on Horsecreek, 
thence southwest to the old road from New Design to 
Kaskaskia, thence down said road to the Randolph line. 
The poll was established at the house of John Morrison, 
with Preston Brickey, John Bamber and Zopher Williams, 
as judges of election. 

In March, 1834, the county’s cash box was replenished 
by a remittance of $300 00, due to he county, of amounts 
realized from sale of Gallatin county saline lands. This 
money was immediately made use of in completing the 
court house. Leman French got $250 for furnishing the 
upper rooms, and Daniel Converse was paid $75 for paint- 
ing the house. 

The court house was now completed, about ten years after 
Waterloo had become the county seat. It speaks well for 
the morals of the people of the county, that the want of a 
jail was not felt until in 1835, when the court commenced 
to moot the question of building a jail. Aftcr four years 
of diligent talking and planning, the question was brought 
to a vote and decided in favor of building a jail. 

In the meantime the county had come into possession of a 
large amount of money, her proportional share of the so- 
called improvement fund, mentioned in this chapter under 
the heading of Randolph county. John Morrison had been 
appointed to collect this fund, to wit $6,900, at Vandalia, 
and he brought it safely to Waterloo on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1438. There was trouble now, how to save and 
preserve so vast an amount of actual money. The county 
board, composed of Sidney Todd, William Threlfull and 
J. M. Wooten, ordered, that Edward Newsham, J. H. 
Portle and James B. Needles should become the custodians 
of this fund, that each of them should receive $2 300 of the 
money in order to loan it out in sums not exceeding $900, 
at not Jess than twelve per cent. annual interest for the 
benefit of the county This order, made at the December 
term, 1838, was succeeded by another order, of March, 1539, 
instructing the fund custodians to at once collect these 
funds and to hold them in readiness for further orders. 

The jail project had vow ripened into shape, contractors, 
who had heretofore given the county a wide berth, were now 
ready and eager to go to work. The jail contract was let 
on the 3rd of June, 1839. 

This jail, the first in Waterloo, was erected in 1859. 
John Taylor of Belleville, contracted for the building of 
it on July 1st, 1839, for $2,400 (This jail stood east of the 
present court house). It was to be erected of good sound 
limestone, thirty-five feet long and twenty-five feet wide, 
two stories high, eight feet each exclusive of the joists. 
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The walls of the lower story to be two feet thick, and the 
second story above the joists twenty-two inches thick, both 
stories to be divided by partition walls, eighteen inches 
thick of same materials, leaving an entry of ten feet wide, 
two outside doors and one dour from the entry into each 
room, eight windows of fifteen panels, ten by twelve glass, 


four of which to be secured with iron grates. The fuunda- 
tion to be of Jimestone, to be sunk two feet and a half below 
the surface of the ground and raised to a level one foot 
above the surface of the ground, two feet and a half thick 
to extend under the partition, as well as side and end walls, 
and all to be laid in good lime and sand mortar. The 
dungeon to be lined with timber five inches thick with 
suitable doors and grating. The contractors had to furnish 
all the materials, which were to be of first-rate quality, etc. 

The jail was finished on the 9th of September, 1840 Its 
construction cost $100 more than contract price. The con- 
tractors were paid $1,205 in cash, and $1295 in twelve per 
cent. interest bearing county orders. 

The county authorities appropriated a round thousand 
dollars of this fund, towards improving the road from 
Waterloo to Harrisonville, and entrusted Jacob J. Danner 
with the disbursement of this amount; $250 of it were paid 
to Henry Hill for grading the road on Tamaroi's hill. The 
fund had been gradual‘y reduced to $4,200.34. December 
8th, 1840, the fund commissioners surrendered this balance, 
all in promissory notes, to the county clerk for safe keeping. 
They were paid $508 for their services. (John Morrison 
received $45 fur making the collection and bringing the 
funds from Vandalia to Waterloo). Converse, the clerk, 
remained custodian of this fund until December, 1843, when 
he turned the papers over to the county treasurer, by whom 
they by rights ought to have been kept and preserved from 
the beginuing, These moneys were subsequently treated 
and disbursed as other public funds belunging to the county. 

New Design precinct was organized December 8th, 1840, 
with poll at the house of Matthias Iarrison. The popula- 
tion of the county, u.ore than 12U0 in 1816, amounted now 
over 4000 souls ; 

The United States census of 1840, furnishes the following 
data: The population of Monroe was 4481 in the aggregate; 
there were then eleven slaves in this number, two male and 
nine female, Twenty-eight of the above number were over 
seventy years of age. The occupations of the inhabitants 
of the county, were defiued as follows: Agriculture, 979; 
commerce, 32; manufactures and trades, 115; uavigation 
of canals und rivers, 2; learned professions and engineers, 
13; number of pensioners for revolutionary or military 
services, The unfortunates were: One deaf and 
dumb, three blind, two insane, all at private charge. There 
were five schools in the county attended by 168 pupils. 
Three hundred and seven adults were unable to read or 
write. 

The census of 1840 recites that the county of Monroe was 
engaged in “mining” at that period. A closer examina- 
tion into this astounding statement led to an easy explana- 
tion. The “mine” was a stone-quarry, in which one man 
was employed, who contrived to get out 300 dollars’ worth 
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of rock during 1859. The agricultural wealth consisted in 
2289 horses, 5952 neat cattle, 3538 sheep, 16,516 hogs and 
3668 dollars’ worth of property. The agricultural produets 
of the year 1839 were reported as follows: 22,512 bushels 
of wheat, 150 of barley, 21,975 of oats, 350 of rye and 
293,462 of corn; 456 pounds of wax, 10,016 bushels of po- 
tatoes, 397 tons of hay, 550 pounds of flax, 300 pounds of 
tobacco, 20 pounds of eotton, 3659 cords of wood, 11,544 
dollars’ worth of milk, butter and cheesc, and 1910 dollars’ 
worth of fruit. Homespun goods, woven on the famous 
old loom, represented a value of $16,630. Gardening 
produced a yalue of $66 and a “nursery” $145. Nine 
merehants were doing business in the county with a capital 
of $31,281. Under the head of “ Fisheries” we find that 
28 gallons of oil bad heen produced in the county. Hight 
men had manufactured 920 dollars’ worth of bricks. Two 
woolen manufactories, employing two persons turned out 
goods valued at $550. Three tanneries, worked by 5 hands, 
turned out GOU sides of sole leather and 1050 sides of upper 
leather. Two suddlery shops did 1800 dollars’ worth of 
work. ‘Two distilleries manufactured 7000 gallons of whis- 
key. The products of 2 flouring, 3 grist and + saw mills, 
with a eapital of $37,750, giving employment to 11 persons, 
were valued at $20,300. 

The proceedings of the county board during the succeed- 
ing years are void of interest. As a curiosity, we may 
mention here an order of the county board in reference to 
the official conduct of James B. Needles, ex-sheriff of the 
county, to wit: 

“Ordered that he have a certifieate under the seal of the 
court, that he has faithfully discharged the duties of the 
office of sheriff of Monroe county for 6 years previous to 
September 1, 1840, and punctually settled and paid over all 
moneys charged against him as collector of the revenue of 
the county.” 

The settlements of the treasurers had for years exhibited 
a balance of funds ou hand, and yet there were considerable 
amounts of county warrants outstanding and remained un- 
redeemed for want of funds. This eontradietory state of 
affairs finds an explanation in the following report: 

“The undersigned having been appointed agent of the 
county wih instructions to convert the wneurrent funds in 
the treasury of the county into lawful money, and to use it 
in paying off the floating debt of the county, begs leave to 
report, that he realized $515.37 cash from the sale of $647 
of State bank paper, sold at 44 cts. per dollar, and also of 
$99 of the bank of Shawneetown, sold at 33 cts.; that he 
bought eounty warrants amounting to $60 for $36 cash, and 
$372.50 more for $279.37 (cash); that he charged $9 for 
his trouble, and further that there were stil] $20.50 out in 
county warrants which could be bought for $15.37 cents in 
cash.” 

Soon after, in 1845, Mr. Morrison, as sheriff of the county, 
filed a report of his revenue collections, which will be intro- 
duced here at length, because of its accuracy, and because 
of its being the only one spread on the county record since 
the organization of the county. The following is the docu- 
ment: 

19 


Joux Morgisoy, colleetor, in acct with the county of Monroe, 


De. 
To am't of co. revenue as per receipt for IRM, 6 6. $3,446.77 
To am't collected more than charged,......-.-....-+--06 69.90 
Cr. 
Bvitneasurenisirecelptaittledus: 1. lal agielsme) nemeesi ys ecto $2,338.37 
By taxes remitted under at for relief of sufferers by flood,. © 441 15 
By errors—lunds assessed twice, .. 2. ....0-2-2620-- 21.00 
By errors—invenleulagons.n «oe 5 a sso ane eee 26.72 
By delinquent lists eeqeict ses ness) | alse eens 26°67 
By ad valancksainiind sted ase ewe ails) irene tte) caeeee nee 146.50 
By forfeitures to the State, ........02.00 2000 246.03 
SPOTS noe A S 4 eae Pan ech oS on Ge A ae Be 77.95 
By balance pd. to treasurer to-day, ....-......008- 182.18 


$8,506.57 $3,596.67 


Septb. 9, 1845. 
JoHN Morrison, 
Sheriff and collector. 


The assessed values of the taxable property in the county 
for 1545 was $798,094, as reported by John Ryan, the 
assessor. 

From the report of Mr. Ryan we glean the following 
facts: 

Monroe county had then 910 resident tax-payers, and 
their personal property was valued at $172,500. Eight of 
these 910 had personal property exceeding 1,000 dollars 
in value, to wit: 


ye We @S sree emyseesi er feller $3,710 J.1. Whiteside. . 2... . St.4o0 
James sAnUaMeS as le ee 6) 6 1,625 Samuel E.Owen ....... 1,352 
PRGA A Go Boo So A 16st Jewett heirs)... 6 =. 1,209 
Samnel Newland ....... 1,560 Ferdinand Rose. ..... 1,025 


Slave pruperty was assessed at $1,550. Henry Wademan, 
A. W. Gardner, Cecelie Beaird, M T. Hornte, 8. W. Miles, 
and A. Eckert, were the slave-owners in 1843. 

There was quite a number of eitizens who sported pleasure 
carriages worth from $100 to $300. The present generation 
may have some curiosity as to who it was that drove to town 
in carriages forty years ago, and their curiosity shall be 
gratified. The gentry of 1843 was made up by the follow- 
ing: 

B. F. Masterson—his carriage was the finest or newest, 
for it was assessed the highest; John Morrison, W. If. 
Gale, A. W. Gardner, William Wilson, J. R. James, J. M 
Moore, P. 1. Brickey, Milton Moore, W. T. Eckert, Jesse 
Wiswell, Abram Clark, Lewis 8. Steigers, and John Ste- 
vens. 

The asscssor’s report further states that there were then 
thirteen capitalists in the county, who, together, were draw- 
iog interest on $8,930 loaned out. The report speaks also 
of thirteen merchants doing business in the county, who 
had stated their several stocks of goods to be worth $6,150 
iu the aggregate. 

The town lots in the county were assessed at $21,995; the 
values vary from $10 to $1,000 per lot. Of the latter class 
there was but one, to wit: lot No. 90 in Waterloo, owned hy 
E. Moore. 

The lands were assessed at from $3.00 to $5.00 per acre. 
There were 48,060 acres described in claims and surveys, 
and 124,800 acres in sections. 

The county levy for the year 1845 was 50 cents per $100, 
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which would yield a revenue of $3,900.00, a tax af about 80 
cents per capita. 

Before closing our remarks in reference to the adminis- 
tration of county affairs by the county commissioners’ courts 
(1819 to 1849), we should mention that the boundary line 
question between St. Clair and Monroe, and between Monroe 
and Randolph counties, had been adjusted during this 
period, The reports of the eounty surveyors may, therefore, 
find space here. 

J. Milton Moore, surveyor of Monroe county and J. Mes- 
senger surveyor of St. Clair eounty made the following re- 
port, which is ordered to be filed and recorded. 


We the undersigned do hereby certify that on the 30th 
of November 1829 we commenced at the former corner to | 
townships 2 and 3 south, between ranges 7 and 8 west of the 
third principal meridian, where we set a new postin the re- 
mains of a former “mound” from which a pine oak now 18 
inches in diameter, a former witness tree bears south 69° west 
233 links distant, and with the compass set at a variation of 
8° 45 east and ran thence north 89° 05 between townships 
2 and 3 south range 8 west along the former line, renewing 
the blazes when passing through timbered lands, and setting 
posts when in the prairie at several points 5 miles and seventy, 
five chains to a flag stone placed at the point of the former 
corner to townships 2 and 3 south, ranges 8 and 9 west, from 
whieh stone a post oak, 50 inches in diameter hears south 
27° west 135 links distant and a post oak now 15 inehes in 
diameter bears north 69° west, 161 links distant; each of 
them former witness trees to said eorner, thenee run north 
along the former range line and renewing the blazes in the 
same, 1 mile to the former corner of seetions 50 and 31 T 
2 south, R. & west, reblazed the old line where we set a new 
post from which a Sycamore 30 inches in diameter bears 
north 59° east 72 links distant, each of which were the 
former witness trees to said corner, thence north 44° 06 
west, & miles and 33 chains blazing the same to the former 
corner of sections 30 and 51 T.15. R. 9 west where we set 
a new post by the remains of the former witness trees to said 
corner, they having been recently felled, and take for new 
witness trees a post oak 18 inches in diameter bearing 462° 
west 187 links and a post oak 15 inches in diameter bearing 
north 163° west 243 links distant, they being the former 
witness trees to sections 25 and 36 T. 1.8. R. 10 west thence 
north along the former line between ranges 9 and 10 west, 
reblazing the same 1 mile to the corner of sections 19 and 30 
T.1 8. R. 9 west where we set a large flag stone in the 
prairie, thence north 44° west intersecting the former section 
corner diagonally to sections 13, 14, 23 and 24 and sections 
10, 11, 14 and 15 and sections 5, 4, 9 and 10, five miles and 
524 chains to the northwest corner of section 4, T. 158. R. 10 
west thence on the same course 2 miles and 66 chains to the 
banks of the Mississippi river, where we set a post, from 
which a black walnut, 18 inches in diameter, bears south 68} 
east, 25 links distant and a sycamore, 26 inches in diameter 
bears south 8 east, 56 links distant. The aforesaid line being 
in conformity to an order of the county commissioners of St. 


Clair and Monroe counties and in conformity to the act of 


the legislature relative to the northern boundary of Monroe 
county. 

Report is dated December 3d 1829 and signed by J. Mil- 
ton Moore and John Messenger, surveyors. Cost of survey 
was $45 6. 

Southern boundary line. Report of James Thompson and 
J. M. Moore, county surveyors, made the following report, 
March Ist 1830 and ordered to be recorded.. 

Report: We commenced to run the line between the coun- 
ties of Randolph and Monroe at the southeast corner of 
township 4S. R. 0 west of the third principal meridian at a 
variation of 7° 36 east, thence south 70 west on a random 
line 62 chains to the house of James M. Canada (Kennedy) 
about 6 chains north of the line 1 mile 380 chainsa BAS 
links, thence north west 2 miles and 40 chains, second south 
east 4 miles 163 chains, Kaskaskia road, 5 miles to the top 
of the bluff, 7 miles and 61 chadns to a road, 8 miles 256 
chains, road to Kaskaskia, 8 miles and 55 chains to Alexander 
MecNabb’s farm, fell 123 chains south of said farm, thence 
cerrected the course and ran from said farm south 71° 05 
west on true line to the Mississippi river, whieh nine miles 
and 78 chains to the river bank we set a post from which a 
cottonwood, 18 inehes in diameter bears north 61 east 243 


| links distant and another cottonwood tree. 16 inches in 


diameter bears north, 25° west, 27 links distant, thenee went 
baek to A. McNabb’s farm and corrected the line and blazed 


it back to the beginning corner. 


In conformity with a law of the legislature of the state of 
Ulinois providing for running a line betwcen the counties of 
Randolph and Monroe Dated February 18th, 18530. Cost 
of survey $46.00. 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS, 


From the reports it appears that the school lands of town- 
ship 3—8 were sold in 1836, averaging about $3 50 per acre. 
Amount realized, $2216 00, 


STON ——VO ete cee ay toler eames ee $ 926.90 T 41—10 350.00 
WB) os 1909.60 44.29 
T3—lu by 1726.60 
Te—9 as — —- 
T2—-1l T6210 Totsl School fund in 1s4s . $11,309.36 


The regime of the county commissioner's court ended in 
1849. The constitutional convention of 1847 entrusted the 
administration of county affairs to county courts, composed 
of a county judge and two associate justices, who held their 
respective offices for four years. 

The Jast county board of Mouroe county was composed of 


| E. P. Rogers, Joseph Livers, and John Burk. 


Before reciting the events of the period from the adoption 
of the new constitution, March, 1848, to the present time, 
we shall here introduce an extract of the circuit courts of 
the county. 

cIRCLIT CouRTS —1817 To 1848 

The first cirenit court, held July 21. 1817, at Harrison- 
ville, was presided over by Hon. Jesse B Thomas, with 
Charles Matheny as prosecuting attorney. The grand jury 
at this term was composed of the following gentlemen free- 
holders: William Chalfin, foreman, Alexander MeNabb, 
Daniel Hull, Jacob Trout, Ebenezer Bourne, John Worley, 
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Jacob Clark, John Shehan, Daniel Shook, Jacob Clover, 
Leonard Kerr, George Ramey, Daniel Starr, John Roach, 
Joseph A Beaird, Elijah Davis, Daniel Link, Michael 
Dace, Solomon Shook, and Levi Piggott. 

The indictments returned were as follows: 

Andey Kinney, assault aud battery for severely beating 
and wounding, at his mill in Flarrisouville township, one 
William Hogan, tried and acquitted. 

John Lock, larceny. John had stolen a bridle from Juhn 
James, of the value of $6.00; pleaded guilty, and paid a 
fine of $12.00 and costs, and returned the bridle. 

William Hogan, the very man on whose account Andey, 
the miller, had been indicted, was brought up for larceny, 
because he had, by force, broken the lock of a chest, left in 
his custody by Joshua Carey, and stolen its contents of the 
value of $11.50 

There were 7 mote casesof assault and battery ; the fighters 
were invariably finc from £5 to $12 00, but the fine was as 
invariably remitted by a lenient and benevolent judge. 

A divorce case, Sarah Miller vs. Abraham Muller, was 
tried and Sarah's prayer granted. She was also awarded 
the custody of their only child, a boy named Isaac. 

Another divorce case, Joseph Hogan versus Patsey ( prob- 
ably an abbreviatiou of Potiphar) Hogan was tried before 
Judge Warnoek at the August term, 1515. Joseph’s griev- 
ous wrongs are set forth in the following pathetic declaration : 


To the honorable Circuit Court for the 
county of Monroe, Illinois Territory, 


Your petitioner humbly sheweth that sometime in the 
month of February in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen, he was lawfully married to Pat- 
sey Bailey, now Patsey Hogan, that he continued to live in 
peace and happiness with her for about three months, when 
the said Patsey Hogan, contrary to the duties of a wife and 
the matrimonial injunctions, eloped from his bed and board. 
without his knowledge or consent, and now lives in open 
adultery with other mien. 

Your petitioner humbly prays the bonorable court for the 
causes above stated, to deeree a dissolution of the bonds of 
matrimony entered into with the said Patsey logan, and 
your petitioner will ever be in duty bound to pray, ete. 


For Josern Hocay, 


by E. Martin, his attorney. 


Hogan had the following witnesses subpwnaed, to wit ; 
Alexander Jameson, Edward Croush, and Adam Payne. 
Patsey made no defense, and the divorce was granted. 

The first criminal court held in Monroe county after the 
admission of I!linvis as a sovereign state, was presided over 
by Joseph Phillips, chief justice of the supreme court, May 
3d, 1819. Subsequent terms were held by John Reynolds 
in 1819, 1520, and 1821. Hon. Phillips is on the beneh 
again in 1822, succeeded in 1823 and [824 by Thomas Rey- 
nolds. In 1825 and 1826 Samuel MeRoberts, the former 
clerk, was found on the bench; he had entered upon his 
career to fame and honors, which elevated him toa seat in 


the Senate of the United States. 
Smith. 
he heard the first murder case tric in the county. 
papers on file we glean the following facts in this, 
The first murder ease. A boy, or young man, Jacob Gil- 
mon, had died on December 22, 1827, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, so that William Biggs, the coroner, deemed tt 
his duty to hold an inquest A eoroner’s jury, with Joshua 
Talbot as foreman, was called on the 350A of January, 1828, 
to hear the testimony of Cynthia Reynold, who swore that 


The next judge was T. W. 
While at the bench at Waterloo, in March, 182s, 
From 


| between the 4th and 10th of fuly last she was a’ the house of 
_Jervett Varnum, and she auderstoodl that the said Varnum 
was then whipping Jacob Gilmon at the cow pen which was 


a cons‘derable distance from the house, and she, the said 
Cynthia, distinctly heard blows, which she supposed to be 
inflieted on the body of said Gilmon with a stick, and that 
Gilmon screamed from the time she first heard the blows, 
and that he continued screaming for a considerable time 
after the blows ceased, and that he continued crying until 
she went to bed; and that he, the said Varnum came to the 
house apparently in great passion, and said that he had given 
the said Jacob the severest whipping that he had ever given 
him. On the day folfowing said Jacob said in the presence 
of herself aud Mrs. Varaum, that Jewett would never give 
him but one more whipping, for he had almost killed him. 
The wife of said Jewett told him to hush, that Jewett had 
not given him too much; and he (Jacob) said that Jewett 
had given him too much, had thrown him against the fence 
and almost killed him. 

The physicians attending the post mortem have the follow- 
ing testimony in writing; 

“We, the undersigned practitioners in medicine, having 
been called on by W. Biggs, the coroner of Monroe county , 
to examine the body of Jacob Gilmon who was supposed to 
have died from the effects of an external injury received, do 
certify on oath, that our examination was particularly cou- 
fined to the head, and by careful examination of the bones 
of the os froatis and os temporis (!) and the upper part of the 
os temporis (sic) having been fractured, we do agree that the 
said deceased came to his death by violence committed in 
some way. 


W.G. Gorartn, James News, T. Stastos.” 
Thereupon the corouer's jury agreed to render the follow- 
ing verdict : 
We, the jury, after examining the body of Jacob Gilmon, 
believe his death was caused by violence done hy Jewett 


Varnum, trom the evidence produced. 


Josuva TaLpot, foreman. 


Varnum was thereupon committed to jail, and for that 
purpose, on January 3), taken to Belleville, as Monroe 
county had no jail, only a lock and some irons, and they 
were in possession of a citizen of Harrisonville. Ie imme- 
diately petitioned Judge T. W. Smith for a writ of habeas 
corpus, under which he was brought to Edwardsville before 
his Honor, Feb. 5, 1828. The judge admitted him to bail 
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in $500 with Thomas Hamilton as security. The case was 
brought before the grand jury, who on the &th of March, 
1828, indicted Varnum for murder. The indictment set 
forth that the beating given the boy ou Ju'y ith, 1828, had 
caused his death on the 22d of December next, ete. 

The ease was tried on the 13th of August, 1828, and 
Varnum was acquitted. 

A Challenge to fight a Duel.—At the next term of the 
court, in August, 1828, Justus Varnum was indicted for 
challenging Isaac Clark to fight a duel with rifles, to wit, 
on the 13th of July last. Bad blood, caused by a lawsuit 
about the right of some property, had prevailed for some 
time between the parties. The duel was not fought, and the 
case against Varnum the Just was nol. pros. in August, 1829. 

Another Murder—Eliza Head was put on trial for her 
life in May, 1831, hefore Judge T W. Smith. It appears 
that Daniel Winn had made an affidavit before ‘Squire 
Thomas McRoberts, on the 21st day of April, 1826, that he 
had found the dead body of a female infant near his house ; 
that he had reason to believe that said infant came to her 
death by violence; and further, that he believed that one 
Eliza Head was the murderess of the child. A special 
term of the court was thereupon called by Judge Smith, to 
be held in May, 1831. The grand jury, through James 
Taylor, their foreman, presented an indictment against said 
Eliza, charging that on April 19, 1526, immediately after 
having given birth to a bastard child, she had destroyed its 
life by filling the mouth and throat of the infant with dirt 
and Jeaves, not having the fear of God before her eyes but 
being moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, 
and against the peace and dignity of the state, etc. 

The prosecution summoned the following witnesses : Daniel 
and Mary Wiun, James Wells, Fielder Burch, Samuel New- 
lin, J. M. Wilson, Robert Miller, James Miller, Robert 
Wilson, David Ditech and Abigail Converse. The trial 
came off on the 31st of May, Attorney-General Alfred Cowles 
prosecuting and A. W. Snider defending. The jury, com- 
posed of William Wright, James Shephard, James Modglin, 
John Wooters, Lynville M. Daniel, Elijah Axley, John 
Matlock, Moses Lock, John Clark, Thomas McDaniel, Tho- 
mas Sterrill, Jr., and Thomas Morgan, rendered a verdict 
of “not guilty.” 

A second indictment, charging the said Eliza with con- 
cealing the death of a child, was disposed of by a plea of 
want of jurisdiction, the plea being sustaincd by the 
court. 

More Murders—Henry Appel, indicted April, 1818, was 
tried and found guilty at said term. He was defended by 
Bissell and Engelmann, and obtained a new trial, when he 
was found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to the peni- 
teutiary for five years. Two cases of larceny against him 
added fifteen years to the above sentence. Appel was a 
St. Clair county man; the name of his victim is not men- 
tioned in the records. 

Jacob C. Jones was tried for murder August, 1848, and 
acquitted. Christopher aad Franz Reininger were tried for 
murder April, 1849; they, too, were acquitted. 


Leaving this subject of murder and bloodshed, we shall 
turn pow to another subject, to wit: the naturalization of 
foreign- born residents of the county. 


NATURALIZATION. 

European immigrants commenced to arrive in the county 
of Monroe about the year 1833. The first naturalization 
papers were granted to John Raddleberger, August 26, 1840. 
His Honor, Judge Sidney Breeze, administered the oath of 
allegiance to the applicant, aud made him a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. Applications for citizenship 
now became numerous, and as it may interest the present 
generation to read the declaration of such applicants, we 
introduce here that of Ludwig Pilger, to wit: 

I, Ludwig Pilger, an alien born free white person, do here- 
by in conformity with the acts of congress relating to the 
naturalization of foreigners, declare and make known that 
my true and proper name is Ludwig Pilger, that I was born 
in the Grand Dutehy of Hesse Darmstadt on the 27th day 
August, 1800, and that I am forty years of age, that I be- 
longed to the German nation and owed allegiance to the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, that I landed at the city of New 
York, and in the United States of America, on the 20th 
day of June, 1834, that I have ever since my first arrival 
remained under the jurisdiction of the said United States, 
and that it is bona fide my intention to renounce, forever, 
all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign Prince, State or 
Sovereiguty whatever, and, more particularly such allegiance 
and fidelity as I may in any wise owe to the said Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, and to become a citizen of the 
United States: that 1 do not now enjoy or possess, nor am [ 
in any wise entitled to any order of Distinction or title of 
nobility, and that 1 am sincerely attached to the principles 
contained in the Constitution of the United States, and desire 
that this my declaration aud report may be accepted, filed 
and recorded preparatory to my intended conformity with 
the several acts of congress heretofore passed on that subject. 


Subscrihed and sworn to before me 
this 23d day of February, A. D., > Lupwic PitGer. 
1840. 


W. W. OmeELveEny, clerk. 


List of foreign born citizens naturalized in the county, 
from August 26, 1840, to April term, 1850. J. A. Franke, 
George Frick, John Frick, Joseph Haller, W. Kraemer, 
Philip Wehrheim, John Webrheim and FE. Waldmann, 
August C. Haserick, Joseph Riehl. John P. Brann, Sebas- 
tian Berger, James Burke, Joseph Wempe, Jacob Horn, 
John Koechel, George Koch, George Leip, B. Mosbacher, 
Joseph Mohler, Joseph Mohr, Louis Nadler, Joseph Reihl, 
Jacob Ruch, Joseph Schroeder, Valentin Siegel, Vincent 
Somm, Andrew Schirmer, Anton Schaefer, Joseph Specht, 
John Schaffer, Anton Sparwasser, William Thackway, 
David Walsh, John Welch, Juhn Kirsch, Patrick McGrath, 
Michael Kelley, Jacoh A. Beck, Henry Lauer, Mathias 
Huth, Lewis Pelzer, George de Pugh, Anton Dictz, Urban 
Voelkli, James Newsbam, George Maerz, Adam Bruegel, 
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Aécam Hahnenberger, Christopher Klube, John Minker, 
Henty Oestrich, Henry Miller, Adam Beeker, Henry Manni, 
Johann Dietz, Nicholas Reitz, Valentin Schafenberger, 
John Hempe, John P. Hofman, Peter Wierscheim, sr., and 
Peter Wierscheim, jr., John McCrossin, Thomas Burns, 
Jacob Rau, James Roscow, Frederick [fenekler, Thomas 
Coop, John Adam Mummert, Michael O'Leary, Charles 
Henekler, James Simmott, Jacob Frick, Christopher Heyl, 
J. Michael Kraemer, Gottlieh Huch, Charles Frick, Paul 
Schmitz, Jacob Rahn, Daniel Klein, Louis Grossmann, 
Joseph Roscow, Philip Jarges, Peter Wickline, Perry Fox, 
Martin Huth, Thomas Crowe, John P. Ensinger, jr., Johu 
Dixon, George A. Kopp, John Lofink, Martin Dunn, 
Thomas Lamb, William Gilmore, Valetin Bruegel, Thomas 
Grithn, John Rye, John Delaney and Michael Berthall. 

This list contains but a part of the names of the early 
emigrants. Hundreds obtained their naturalization papers 
in other counties and in St. Louis, Mo. Many more, find- 
ing no difference between citizenship and the right of suff: 
rage, took no step to be naturalized, as the constitution of 
the State gave the latter right to all who had heen residents 
of the county prior to its adoption—March, 1848. 

The number of immigrants poured into the county since 
1948, principally from Germany, have completely turned 
the features of this county, which at its organization was 
largely American. The German language now predomin- 
ates in many parts of the county, and in the stores, the 
shops, yea, even iu the court house, “ wird deutseh gespro- 
chen.” Many of the remainders of the old American stock 
understand the German perfectly and speak it fluently. 

The German schoolmaster, and above all, the German 
priest or clergyman have by their ceaseless efforts succeeded 
in perpetuating the language of the Vaterland on the banks 
of the Missisrippi. 


MONROE COUNTY IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, FROM 1818 
ro 1848. 


Section &, Article If. of the Constitution of 1818, stipu- 
lated that Monroe should be entitled to one Senator and one 
Representutive, until a State census should be taken. 

The First General Assembly convened at Kaskaskia, Oct, 
5, 1818, and adjourned on the 138th of that month, hecause 
the Constitution had not yet been approved hy Congress. 
Tt met in second session, January 4, 1819, and adjourned 
March 31,1819. Alexander Jameson represented the county 
in the Senate, and William Alexander in the House, 1818 
to 1820. 

The Second Cieneral Assembly convencd at the new State 
Capital, Vandalia, December 4, 1820, and adjourned Feb. 
15, 1821. Alexander Jameson, senator, and Enoch Moore, 
representative, 1820) to 1822, Wandalia remained the State 
capital for twenty years. 

Third Creneral Assembly, 1822 to 1824. Joseph A. Beaird, 
senator; William Alexander, representative. 

Fourth General Assembly, 1824 to 1826. Joseph A. 
Beaird, senator; George Forquerand Thomas James, repre- 
sentatives. 


Fifth General Assembly, 1826 to 1828. Joseph A. Beaird,* 
senator; Thomas James, representative. 

Sizth General Assembly, 1828 to 1830. Samuel McRoberts + 
senator ; Moses Lemen, representative. 

Seventh General Assembly, 1830 to 1882. Jonathan 
Lynch, senator; John D. Whiteside, represcntative. 

Eighth General Assembly, 1832 to 1834. Jonathan 
Lynch, senator ; John D. Whiteside, representative. 

Ninth General Assembly, 1834 to 1836. Benjamin Bond, 
senator; John D. Whiteside, representative. 

Tenth General Assembly, 1836 to 183%. John D. White- 
side, senator (resigned M arch 6, 1837); James B. Moore, 
senator (successor of Whiteside) ; David Nowlin, represen- 
tative (resigned); John A. Summerville, representative (suc- 
cessor of Nowlin). 

Eleventh General Assembly, 1838 to 1840. James B. 
Moore, senator ; Edward T. Moore. representative. 

Twelfth General Assembly, 1840 to 1842, convened at 
Springfield (now the capital of the State), on the 23d of 
November, 1840. James A. James, senator; W. H. Bissell, 
representative 

Thirteenth General Assembly, 1842 +0 1844 James A. 
James, senator; Jacob J. Danner, Andrew J. Dickinson and 
William McBride.f representatives. 

Fourteenth General Assembly, 1444 to 1846. Joseph Mor- 
rison, senator for Randolph and Monroe; 35. Adams, E. W. 
Robbins and John D Whiteside, representatives for Ran- 
dolph and Monroe. 

Fifteenth General Assembly, 1846 to 1848 Joseph Mor- 
rison, senator; Robert Mann, John Morrison and Edward 
Omelveny, representatives. 


MONROE COUNTY—1849 TO 1883. 


The State Convention of 1847 was convened at Spring- 
field June 7th, 1847. and adjourned August 31st, 1847. 
The constitution proposed was ratified at n special clec- 
tion held on the 6th of March, 1848, and went into force 
and effect April 1, 1848 

This convention was composed of one hundred and sixty- 
two delegates. Newton Cloud, of Morgan county, was 
president, [fenry W. Moore secretary, and John A Wilson 
sergeant-at-arms,. 

James A. James and John D. Whiteside represented the 
county of Monroe in the convention. 

As stated on a preceding page, the county commissioners: 
court was abolished by the new constitution, and the govern. 
ment of the county entrusted to county courts, 

First County Court, 1849 to 1853—John Morrison, County 


* A re-npportionment was made Janunry 12, 1826, by which Monroe, Clinton, 
and Washington counties formed a senatorial, and the county of Monroe a 
representative district, 

+ Samuel McRoberts wns elected to fill a vacancy cased by the death of Jo- 
seph A Beaird. McRaberts had been clerk of both county and cirenit courte, 
as well as recorder, during the infaney of the county. Jis records are to thia 
day models of accuracy and penmanship. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1411, to succecd John M. Robinson, of Carmi. McRoberts died 
March 22, 1813, nnd was succeeded by James Semple of Altan, senator, appointed 
by Gov. Ford 

{ February 26, 1441, the ratio for a senator was fixed at 12,000, and for a repre, 
sentative, at 4410 inhabitants. Monroe remained n part of the old St. Clair 
senatorial district, and formed with Randolph county a representative district, 
which was entitled to three membera of the house. 


proper point in such a manner that the brick walls will 
stand plumb over the center of all the lower foundations. 
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Judge; Bradley Rust, James M. Robinson, Associate 

Justices; Daniel Converse, Clerk; John H. Wilson, 

Sheriff. Bil. 


The first meeting of this court took place on the 3d of 
December, 1849 The proceedings during the first two 
years of this court are void of interest. The judge himself 
devoted his attention to examining most miuutely intu all 
county affairs. The constantly increasing public business, as 
well as the growing claims on account of support of paupers 
necessitated an increase in taxation. Besides, the o/d court 
house, whose walls were ‘ shook” by the balls of children 
when it was new—1834—was wholly inadequate for even 
the most modest demands. The question, when and how to 
build, was mooted fur fully two years, and when at last the 
plan of building a new court house was matured, and a 
contract made, the court wisely ordered a special tax for the 
purpose of paying for the work as it progress: d, 

The contract price was only $8,000, but how carefully was 
the contract itself drawn up. There is, we venture to say, 
no contract on the files of any of the other counties of the 
State so detailed and so carefully worded as the one in 
question. Its perusal may not interest all the readers of 
this sketch, and yet it is very good reading, and men in 
future may learn a lesson from it. 

The New Court Howxe—The building of the present 
court house was an undertaking of some magnitude, consid- 
ering the indifferent condition of the county finances, and 
the hmited revenues of the county. 

The county authorities were well aware of the situation, 
and the articles of agreement drawn up and entered into on 
the Sth day of September, a. p. 1851, bear witness to their 
foresight. We intioduce this voluminous document at 
full length, so that in future times the county authorities 
may be guided in similar cases. 

The Agreem nt—This article of agreement made this 5th 
day of April, a. p. 1851 between Lloyd Prather, of the 
first part, and John Morrison, judge of the county court, 
Bradley Rust and James M. Robinson, associate justices of 
the county court of Monroe county, [Hinois, and their succes- 
sors in office for the second part, witnesseth : 

That for and in consideration of the sum of $8,000, to be 
paid by the said parties of the second part or their successors 
in office, as hereinafter on their part particularly set forth, 
the said Lloyd Prather does hereby agree and bind himself, 
to build a Court House on the public square in the town of 
Waterloo, Illinois, for said county, and on such place on 
said square as shall be designated by the said county court, 
according to the following plan and specifications, to wit: 

lst. Excavotion of al that part of the earth that will be 
under the two rcar rooms, to be excavated six feet from the 
lower edge of the joists, the same being about 17x25 feet 
each, all that other part of the outer foundation which will 
be under said buildiug, as shown in the plot annexed hereto, 
and drawn to 7 inch to the foot, making the said building 
43x60 feet on the ground, is to be excavated to the depth of 
2k feet and 2} feet wide, and all partition walls are also to 
be excavated to said depth, eighteen inches wide, said cellars 
and trenches for foundation to be dug to a level from the 


Foundation.—All that part of the foundation from 
the bottom of the cellars to the top of the grade, and all 
that other part of the foundation of said building to be good 
common mason work of lime stone rock of good size for such 
a job, well Jaid in good lime and sand mortar, said walls to 
be laid solid and firm clear through the whole thickness of 
the wall, all of said mortar walls to be two and a half feet 
thick, and all the inner or partition walls to be eighteen 
inches thik, brought up to a true level at the top of grade. 

3d. Upper Found tfion.—All that part of the upper 
foundation under the outer walls of said building to be raised 
on the outside from the top of the lower foundation or grade 
to the height of two feet with good bush-hammered cut 
rock of lime stone, laid in two ranges if practicable, with as 
small joints as possible of lime and sand mortar; the rock 
for said foundation is to havean inch and a half margin cut 
or tooled all around, top and bottom, and the center snugly 
dressed with a fine bush hammer, the lower range of rock to 
be a little wider than the upper one. And the thickness to 
vary from 6 or 8 to 14 inches, and those thick and thin rock 
placed alternately on the walls so as t) make a good joining 
with the backing up behind the face work, which is to be 
suilicient to make the walls two feet thick of common mason 
work. On the top of this cut stone work there is to be a 
water table, eight inches in depth and dressed in the same 
mauner on the face as the other cut-stun-, said water table 
to be from ten to fourteen inches wide, and beveled from 
the brick walls between the outside three-titths of an inch so 
as to throw off the water, and the same is to project over all 
around one and a half inches and beveled snugly al] around, 
making good intersections. There is to be backing up 
behind the water table level with the top, the same as the 
backing up behind the other cut work. The partition walls 
in the upper foundation to be raised to a level with the 
outer foundation, the same thickness as the lower and the 
same kind of work, all of which must be well and substan- 
tially done, taking care to have the walls well tied together 
from the face, or nearly so, tha; the two beds will come 
snugly together and thereby prevent springing when the 
weight comes on. 

dih. Sills, ete. —There are to be sills at the side entries 
doors set iu range with the water table, the same thickness 
and worked in the same manner, and to be wide enough to 
extend from the outer edge to the inside of the brick wall. 
At the two ends there must be a stone platform, to be long 
enough to embrace the entire finish of the door set in range 
with the water table, the same thickness and dressed in 
the same manner, and to be wide enough to extend from 
the front raize of the water table four feet inside of 
the brick wall, which will require each to be about 6x9 
feet. There are to be butments carried in connection with 
the wall trom the foundation up sufficiently high for the 
platforms to rest upon at each end and to be a little elevated 
on the inside to run out the water. The joist must be so 
arranged as to bring the flour level with the top of those 
sills and platforms, observing that the joists must go into the 
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stone walls; there are to be three stone steps at each door 
the rise being cight inches acd tread tourteen inches, 
finished in the same style. 

Sth. Nils and cups— All windows to have stone caps and 
sills, to be dressed in similar manner; sills 3 inehes thiek, 
and as wide as usual; the caps to he 103 inches wide and of 
proper thickness. The outside duors must have wooden 
frames clear through the wall, made from joists 2 by 
inches, spiked or pinned together and well put on, so as to 
prevent settling or cracks. 

th. Lhe brick for said building must he of the best 
merchantable quality, moulded in twos and of city sizes, 
using the best trout brick for the outeide. 

Tth. Brick work —AM the brick work is to be done in 
good substantial manner, and never running more than 
seatfold high on one wall before bringing up the other walls 
All the outside walls te be run to the 
height of 26% feet from the top of the water-table to the 
square of the building, making the first story 102 feet high 
and the second story 15 feet high; the outside walls to be 22 
inches thick, including .nteas. 


to the same height. 


The autea to project about 
4! inches, leaving the walls about fs inches thick, and, 
after running to the tep of the antea caps, the wall must 
then be tull thickness clear through, thereby making the 
faces of the eornice of brick, as also the architrave of the 
cornice, sct out at square projections; the antca eaps 
alsu to be of brick, set out at square projections, 


are 
The inner 
or partition walls to be ran to the height of the first story, 
und nine inches thiek. All the brick must be laid in their 
appropriate places with true face to walls inside and out. 
with straight angles and plumb. Said brick must be laid 
in god lime and sand mortar, and all the interstices to be 
filled up wich mortar, so as to make a good solid wall. 

8th Curpenter's work —All the juists in the first and 
second floors to be 2: by 10 inches, of white or post oak, or 
otherwise white or yellow pine. There must be at least one 
range of eross bridging, of suitable ize. run through cach 
room and passage below between the joists, and also three 
ranges in the upper floor, one over each below, well secured. 
All the above joists are to be placed on the walls 16 inches 
from the centre. There must be a heavy girder, or rather 
two, to reach across the passage, to lay the joists on. Said 
girder should be 10 by 12 inches, and rest well on the wall. 

Oth. Ceiling aud roof.—There must be six pair of princi- 
pal rafers in said roof, one t «stand over cach antea, but 
where the flues and chimneys come they must be as near the 
antea as practicable, on account of fire, minding to equalize 
the weight as much as possible; said rafters to be as fol- 
lows: Each main beam 7 by 10 inches, aud long enough to 
exteud over the wall on both sides. There are to be two 
king posts, hammer beam, and spur braces. The quecn 
posts must be at least 7 by 12 inches, cnt in such a shape 
that the head of the principal rafter when cut square will 
fit it when applied; also cut at the foot, su as to reecive the 
spur brace. In the same way aaid posts must be well 
framed into the main beams, and said beams are to be sup- 
ported by means of an iron stirrup, } by 2 inches, going 
around the beam and extending up the posts at least two 


fect from the lower edge of the beam, drawn up by means 
of two iron keys, made of suflicient length to drive through, 
and then bolted through with a three-quarter iron bolt with 
head and nut. The principal rafters must be let into the 
main beam at the bottom or heel, aud there seeured by 
means of a seven-cighth screw bolt with washers, put ing the 
same through at right angles from the top of the rafters, 
The queen posts must be framed into the girders a little 
more than one-third of the space trom the inside of each 
wall. The hammer beams must be with a little head to the 
shoulder, so as to box into the queen posts one-half incl at 
its lower edge. The size of the principal rafters and beams 
are to be 7 by & inehes, two ranges on each side of the roof, 
one te jog down on the beams immediately behind the queen 
posts, the other at a proper distance below, as near the head 
of the spur brace as praeticable, or not quite half-way to the 
raising plate, which must be 2 hy 10 inches, and well se- 
cured to the beams and lookouts. 
hy 6 inches. 


Jack rafters must be 2 
The ceiling joists must be 2! by 6 inches, 
hoxed in between the main beams as toa strip well nailed 
or spiked. Said joints must be put in 6 inches from the 
eentre; at least every other joint at each end of the building 
must remain out-ide of the wall to fasten eornice to. Ob- 
serve to only have the end beams that rest on the wall half 
the depth of the others, or 5 by 7 inches, and well secured, 
On the top o the joists there must b+ lookouts framed in on 
the sides, of sufficient number and size to ake a good sub- 
stantial job, say at Icast 10 inches deep. All the above 
joists and roof timbers must he of good white pine, to use 
square-edged sheeting 1 inch thick, to use the best quality 
of white pine shingles, laid from 4 to 5 inches to the weather. 
Root to he the same pitch as shown in the plan; to bea con- 
venient senttle left through the ceiling in the lobby at the 
head of the stairs, and also one through the roof at a con- 
venient place for getting out; the same to be well secured 
with copper, so as to entirely prevent leaking. There must 
also be copper gutters behind cach aud all the chimneys, 
being four in all. 

10th. Curnice, ete. Said building is to have a cornice in 
the Grecian style; it is to go all around said building. Th: 
gutters in this cornice must be lived with 12 1b. copper, the 
same being made as large as 15 inches; the copper must be 
put togetber with a double groove, made perfectly water- 
tight and fastened down with staples made at right angles, 
so that the copper will draw under them when affected by 
heat. It will be observed that said gotters must first be 
lined with plank before the copper is put in; there must be 
also four down conductors, made from 10 |b. eopper, and 
made 3 inches in diameter, and carried down behind the 
brick facia and antea caps, so as not at all to obstruct the 
cornice on the outside, and conductors to be carried down 
straight in the first angle of the antea from the corner on 
each side tu the top of the water table, and there a shove 
made to throw off the water. 

Hlth. Frontispieces There are to be four fronti-pieces 
in Grecian style, one to each of the four entrances, to be 
made of thick, heavy stuff of the best quality of white pine, 
also four side-light doors, made of the same material; the 
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two recess doors ndt to stand more than 3} feet from the 
inside of the wall to the finish of the posts. There is to be 
a heavy fancy architrave around the outside of said doors; 
the shutters to said doors must be made of the best quality 
of white pine, and made in four panels, well hinged with 
good butts, each door furnished with a good, heavy American 
lock, with mineral knobs. There must be an iron railing 
of a good pattern from antea to antea, on each side of the 
door over the crown of the frontispiece on each side of the 
building. 

12th. Windows. There must be four windows in stone 
foundation, two at each end of building, one under each of 
the other windows. There are also to be twenty-eight win- 
dows, twelve lights, each 12x18 ipches, all of said windows 
to be made with good pullies properly arranged, and the 
lower sash hung with good cords and cast-irou weights. 

13th. Flooring, ete. Floors to be laid in the first and 
second stories with good second-rate yellow pine plank, mill 
worked and of the usual thickness, and from 4 to six inches 
wide, well seasoned and well laid down by secret nailing. 

14th. Doors. There must be the same number of doors 
as marked on the plan. All the inside doors, except the 
dvor to the court room must be at least 3x7 feet, and the 
one to the court room must be 5}x8}, made folding, and each 
door to be huny with three hinges; to have poud spring 
bolts with chain to the top bolt, also a good American lock, 


with mineral knobs, as also all the other doors in said 
house. 


15th. Stuirs, ete. The stairs iv said building to be as laid 
down in said plan, of yellow pine. 

16th. Buse. There must be a base in all the rooms and 
passages in said building, made plain and 8 inches wide, 
snugly cased. 

17th. Partitions. At) the rooms in the second story to be 
divided with partitions; there must be a snug step-ladder to 
go up to the scuttle in the upper ceiling. 

1sth. Court Room. Al the seats for spectators and jury 
boxes must be raised from the fluor, one above the other, 
from four to six inches, to have ends back and seats solid, 
with backs capped in a snug manner; there must also bea 
strip, four inches wide, under the seats. The judge’s seat to 
be made with square columms, snugly capped, the front 
being 2} feet from the floor of the stand to the top. The 
clerk’s desk to be made in good style, with dvors, also the 
desk for sheritf, officers, ete. 

19th. Plastering. All the rooms and passages in said 
building to be plastered w.th three good coats of lime and 
sand mortar, the last coat to be made of Plaster of Paris and 
marble. 

20th. Puinting. All the brick-work ou the outside to be 
painted with three coats of white lead and oil, of light drab 
color, and all the corners, anteas, caps, pediments, frontis- 
pieces, frames, doors, etc., to be painted white. 

All the window blinds to said building must be painted 
with three coats, green of the best quality. Al the work is 
to he finished in manner as specified hy the ist day of March, 
1853. The said county court and their successors in office 
agree to and with the said Lloyd Prather that they will upon 
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compliance of the said Prather with this contract pay to him 
the sum of $8000 in payments and in manner as follows, to 
wit, the sum of $1500 on the first day of June 1852 and the 
sum of $1500 payable yearly after the year 1852, and at the 
completivn of the building the said court further agrees to 
and with the said Prather, that they will for the balance 
then due to said Prther issue the bonds of said county bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 104 per annum until paid and pay 
the interest thereon aunually until paid. 

Lloyd Prather’s bond was countersigned by Ham. Shoe- 
maker, W. C. Starkey, N. B. Wall, A. W. Gardner and 
Wn. Wilson, jr, witnessed and certified to by J. M. John- 
sun, & justice of the peace. 

The court house was completed on April Ist, 1853. 

The tax vatues of 1452 were $905,000 and the special levy 
for court house purposes was -43 cts. 

The seec:.4 county court was elected in 1853. 

John Morrison was re-elected, and in fact remained in 
office until death called him off in 1872. The reader will find 
the names of his associates in the roster of county officers on 
a subsequent page. The County continued to grow in 
wealth and population. The Financial affairs were in good 
shape, the taxes light and the tax-payers ready to pay 
them. 

A financial statement made during the third term of the 
Hon. Judge may find room here. 


STATEMENT OF THE FISCAL CONDITIUN OF MONROE COUNTY-JUNE A. D. 1858, 


Paid since Jnne term 1857 to the present term 


THEMMICUINCEE . 5 Am Aamo bo Bee FSR OS a oe $3.930.50 
DOMGPE OSS oA ao oo mush e Bom e ORC OD eo oe 2001.99 
WUMNNG 5 Bb ho Ho Wow ee oe Ode ee ee Wo 
SAN AEs ono Caod tobe tee ade herb eb v7.00 
DS) Gc cmOieieikets o Ooo ooh AU ao Bn eS dul. 
iO Tie wishes — Mit tio ea km bos soe oe 6 43044 
* yeeords, cupboards for county clerk's office... 6... ee WS 
OF Falke Bbpermll Qe yb 5 ob Go oS SUP oe meric che Gs Otomo SIS, 
“« sh riffs percentage onrevenme. . 61-2 eee ee ee es a1y.214 
elections, offieers of and mileage 2. 6 eee ee ee ee 1Av.15 
* commissioners on lostbook (2... 01 1 ee ee es Beate 
* constubles on cireviitcourt. ©... 2 2 ese ee ees 95.50 
% assessors, deputy assessora, 2. . EE AN ate oe as TS 610,37 
© clerk of cirenit court salary and fees... . . |. pee eS Ras: DA 154,95 
 yepair un court house and jail, fuel, &e. 0 ee 138.20 
CO WereovcruoGhNGsMMtcnl; goo bo ee oe ooo a oo oe GLO 
Okino mem hoe Oe Gk tea OO co GG oS 928,78 
IVES og. ob 


County orders issued since June 1857... - 0... -6 05-5 87. 346.44 
County orders of prior date out. 2... 2 ee ee ee es 245.16 


Une Ge nn 6 oe coe Eh oe bgp 

County orders paid since June 1857 2. 6 6 ee ee ee 
County orders still unpaid... 6 6. ee ee ee es 
County revenue for 1857 
Livenses—peddlers and groceries - . . - 6 6s 4 


Paid in by collecter, part revenue Of 1857. 6. ee 6 ee ee ts 
Leaves revenue uneolleeted ©... 6 oe et te ee et es 
Deductiog from this the outstanding county orders as above 


Leayes nmountdue to the county. .......- 


Whereas the jury certificates are not issued in this office, 
and no report made of those issued, it is impossible to state 
how many are out. 

I, the undersigned, clerk hereby certify that the above is a 


SN 


— 
PTT 


COURT HOUSE. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS MONROE COUNT Y, (LLINO/S 


FUSTORY OF RANDOLPI, MONKOE 


AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


true and correct statement of the fiscal condition of Monroe 
county up to Jane term a. D. 1358. 


C.H. Kerrier, County Clerk.* 


The following statement will show the increasing wealth 
of the county. 


STATEMFNT OF ASSESSMENT 185), 


UUGrSQs mere erie cream eN oe UGC) Neue bec es wes) se.) eee » S10. 100 
Mines. a 5 < rie rete eine ede varec a ae, ome Ws 
CTT! gaa Se dea GEREN ODS nd Beate Ge seca, cee ae amon cn Sued 
Sheep... UWE, OF cai SaceiGecy Goth thie een pe nome TL.ANS 
log-. . aa é PPuUVA Seana tss MN: Pyetra: carer hase an ae “ets eisai cs, ees 14.668 
Carriages nud wagons . Le 1: ca at Est pcey Acehic Wet = hc pyes ehtetss tic tos BO. TOS 
Glitg escalelesvset@esyen say aU VIN MS a ea ee 2854 
LEHULSS: 0 de oa eee pee een Sh | Eis cB a tebe ae airs Waen 740 
Meese TIALMIt Le TC EMIS e rere sae 2 ces oss el we) ws Gee al ak ns es 33.570 
SMUT miles a ec e558 wo Bole a oe oo one 2.390 
VIS aA esr ia 1a Blin | el cee ene ene crete cs) “nee ce acebs) sf) ccyatve ta, eco eo 134.086 
(HOB UOTLACIES 5 dy Aone eon am eG a ec Oo ey A cen ee 1.100 
AU eahGT (OREM POT oc Glee mG 0s 5 ol mn mee laee as a FO x10 


Lands—numier of acres not given 


Lot in tewos uo CORY Wc. cee ea ane ae ae 269,035 
S245 x02 

Reduetion ordered by state bo ard. 2 2... 7.116 
Equalized valuation. 2... 0... ~. 2.745 


Tas tery for 1859 fur state purposes 2. 2. ee T2N02.31 
For county 


$20.511.30 


Special school taxes for said year are not mentioucd in the 
above statement. 


An immense banking business was to be started at that 
period, with a capital of a million of dollars known as the 


Mercantile Bunk, at Waterloo, Monroe county, Hlinois. 
We whose names are hereunto annexed, do hereby certify : 


First. That we have associated together for the purpose 
of establishing au office of discouut, depozit and circulation, 
and do hereby agree to become incorporated upon the terms 
and conditions, and subject to the liabilities preseribed in 
the act of the general assembly of the state of Illinois, 
entitled “an act to establish a general system of banking,” 
and the name assumed to distinguish such associations 
and to be used in its dealings, is the Mercantile Bauk, 


That its business is to be carried on in the town 
of Waterloo, Monroe county, state of Illinois. 

Third. That the amount of capital stock of the associa- 
tion is one million of dollars, divided into ten thousand 
shares of one hundred dollars each. 

Fourth, That the name and residence of the respective 
shareholders, and the number of shares held by each of them 
respectively, are as follows: Cary! Young, Chicago, Illinois, 
ten thousand shares, 

Fifth. That the said association shall commence this 


Second, 


* The above statement is a verbatim copy of the original ‘as found on book E 
pages 216 and 217. It is not in good shape, yet accurate, and being the first 
statementever placed on record, it should find space anthis chapler. The 
county reventie to wit $6.854 14! exceeds the expenditures about $250, which 
amount may have sufficed to redeem the jury certificates meniioned above.— 
What use the county clerk had fur a capboard is however not made plain. The 
lost book C was a record of desed, spirited away and after several years found 
in the court house well. The index to this book had been preserved, and a 
partial record was subsequently made by recording the deeds &c, remaining in 
the hands €f grantees. 


20th day of September, 1360, aud terminate ou the 20th of 
September, 18385, 
Given under my haud, this 20th of September, 1860. 
Caryzt Youna, [L. s.]. 


Subseribed and sworn to Ep P. Harris, Notary Public. 


this 20th of Sept., 1860, 

The following report clearly indieates that the people of 
the county fully understood the favorable finaneial condi- 
tion of their county : 


REPORT OF GRAND JURY, NOVEMBER TERM, 1558. 


The grand jurors at said term have examined the jail, 
and have also conversed with the prisoners confined therein, 
and we deem it proper to report, in relation to the prisoners, 
that they appear to be well provided for under the circam- 
stances, as could reasonably be expected, and that all speak 
in the highest term of the kind treatment received from the 
gentlemen in charge of that department. 

We haye a few remarks to make in relation to the present 
condition of our county jail, aml hope they will not pass 
unnoticed by the county authorities; we earnestly recom- 
mend that speedy measures may be taken to erect a decent, 
safe and suitable huilding. to hold our unfortunate people, 
who have violated and aLWays WILL VIOLATE the laws of 
our common country. We look upou the present jail as a 
nuisance and unworthy of a resting place upon the public 
ground of Monroe county, a couuty free of indebtedness, 
and settled by an industrious and enterprising people, and 
occupying the most enviable position of all the southern 


counties of our growing state. 
Jacos Gs.e, forenan. 


The county court did not pay any attention to this request 
or report of the grand jury, fur they thought it wiser and 
more humane to first provide fur the poor and _ friendless, 
than for our unfortunate people who will always violate the 
laws of our common country. 

Acting on this principle, they purchased a small traet of 
land from Charles Henekler and John S. Boshert, for $200, 
and eontracted with Charles Borntraeger to ereet an 
asylum thereon, in order to give shelter to the county poor. 
This, now commonly called poor honse, eost the couvty 
S2e38. 10: 

The civil war had now broken out, and the public funds 
were constantly needed to support the needy families of the 
men who had taken the field. 

The flush times in the years immediately sueceeding the 
war, had their effect on the people of Monroe county as well 
as on those of other counties. The expenditures of the 
county increased to $25 000 a year, and frequently exceeded 
the revenue. County orders, ameunting to $5.00 and over, 
were made ten per cent. intercst bearing paper, a floating 
debt was gradually creeping up and what was worse, a large 
funded debt was settled upon the county, not by its officers, 
however, but by the votes of the people. The old county 
judge, however, did not live to see his county loaded with a 
debt, exceeding $100,000. 

The records of the county pay tribute to this faithful 
| public servant, as follows: 


Jo4 


Ricrunen SprewL Tenn 1872. 
Monday Afternoon December 25, 


In memontam. Ton, John Morrison.— At a formal meet- 
ing of the county eourt held at the Court House in Waterloo, 
December 25 1872, participated in by the several county 
officers, members of the bar and citizens of the county, for 
the purpose of paying a last tribute of respect to the memory 
of Hon, Joln Morrison deceased, late judge of the county 
court ol Monroe County, Hiinois, after appropriare prelimi- 
nary reniarks, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, viz: 

Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence to remove by 
death trem our midst Hon. John Morrison, and as it is emi- 
nently meet, thet we in his death ever honor one whém we 
had so lone houored while living, therefore as a last testimo. 
nial of our respect to his memory, be ii 

Ist, Lesolved, that by the death of Judge Morrison, the 
citizens of this county have lost one whom they long delight- 
ed to hovar as the fina, uncompromising friend and protect- 
or of the poor, the fricndless, the widow and the orphan, and 
whose doors and palms were always open to the wants of the 
needy, and one whose hands were ever pure in the admiuis- 
tration of his official duties. 

Pad, Mesaeed, that we tender cur sympathies to his be- 
yeaved widow aud family, 

Srd, Hesalved, that these resolutions be placed upon the ree- 
ords of the county conrt, that a copy of the same be fur- 
nished (0 the family of the deceased, aud also that a copy be 
furnished to cach of the newspapers of this county, the ad- 
joining counties and St. Louis, with a request that the same 
be published. 

John Morrison was suceecded by H. &. Talbott, who to- 
gether with Adain Reiss and Larrison Druce eondueted the 
affairs of the county uutil 1874, and were relieved by a board 
of county commissioners, who under the constitution of 1870 
were henceforth entrusted with the county government. 

The large funded debt mentioned above was created by a 
vote of the people at a special election held on the 24th of 
February, 1868, in which 1537 voters against 165, decreed 
that the eounty should take $100,000 stock in a projected 
Rail Road from East St Louis to Cuiro, and running through 
the county. 

The money with which to pay for the stock was to be 
raised by issuing county bonds of said amount, to draw 8 per 
cent. interest, and to become due 20 years after the date of 
issue. The result of the election however was not made a 
matter of reeord at that time, because as it scemed, the plan 
of building the road had been abandoned. Later this was 
done, the bonds were prepared, and finally placed into the 
hands of the railroad people, as will appear from the follow- 
ing document of one hundred words each, which will cost the 
county twenty six hundred dollars in principal and interest. 


No. 28.—State of Ihinois.—1,000 Shares Cairo and St. Louis 
Railroad Company, 


This is to certify, that Monroe county, in the State of 
Illinois, is entitled to 1,000 shares, of $100 each, of the 
capital stock of the Cairo and St. Louis Railroad Company, 
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transferable only on the books of said company by the said 
stockholder in person or by attorney, on the surrender of 
this certificate. 

Jn witness whereof, the said company has cansed this cer- 
ees tificate to be signed by its president and secretary, 
~~) this 5th day of March, 1873. 

S. 8S. Taytor, President. 


D. Hurp, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION oF 1870. 

This convention was preceded by that of 1862, in which 
Thomas W. Morgan represented this connty. The funda- 
mental Jaw proposed by this convention was rejected by the 
people at a special election, held June 17th, 1862. A ma- 
jority of the delegates were not exactly “Joyal” in the sense 
of a majority of the people, who were at the time in the hot- 
test excitement on account of the eivil war. “ Loyalty” in 
those stays did not mean obedience to law, but allegiaace to 
the duminant party. The convention of 1870 was composed 
of eighty five deleg «tes, presided over by Charles Hiteheock, 
of Cook county, with John I. Harmon as secretary and J. 
LL. Lothrop as doorkeeper. Monroe, together with Ran- 
dolph and Perry counties, formed the eighth district, repre- 
seated by J. H. Wilson, of Monroe, and George W. Wall, 
of Perry. The constitution proposed by ihis convention 
was ratified by the people on the 2d of July, 1870, and went 
in foree on the 8th of August following. 

As stated above, the county government was now entrusted 
toa board of county commissioners of three members; the 
members of the first board to serve respectively one, two and 
three years; their successors were to he elected for full terms, 
to wit, three years. The first county board was composed of 


(scorge Vrick, who served two full terms 2... 2... 2... 1873 to 1879. 

Harrison bruce, whd served a two yenrs’ term 2.0. 2 Is73 ta leto. 

George Divers, who served a one your and i three years" term, 1873 to 1877. 

The first board caused the present jail to be erected, a 
substantial structure and a eredit to the people of the county, 
but not until the grand jury had again urged the matter. 
They say in their report of September, 1874: ‘The county 
jail is very unsafe and insecure, and from its construction 
and arrangement unfit for the purpose of a jail, impossible 
io be kept cleaa and ventilated ; its insecurity is so notorions 
that the sheriff is compelled to place a night-guard around 
the said building. Steps should be taken immediately to 
erect a new jail” The question of borrowing the necessary 
funds for building a jail was answered in the affirmative by 
a popular vote, and a contract entered into with Jotham 
Bigelow, of St. Louis, who agreed to erect the building 
according to plans and specifications, for $8,985, and have it 
finished by the 21st of September, 1875. The jail was finished 
and received in December, 1875, and cost a trifle more than 
contracted for, to wit: 


Amount paid to contractor . . 2. 1 1. ee ee ee $8,901 D0 
us WN StH Goo OE aH SED Oo S66 500.00 

as G Msi sooo od eee oo aan se 125.00 

ne SOito supenintenGel lassi mou-ums mame 245,25 

s Ose GE 5 oo ooo ee eR ao ao 829.75 
SUB BS og oon Dob Oho ea ao Ba oe A $10,601.00 


During the term of this board, some changes in the names 
and boundaries of the existing precincts were made and new 
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Eagle township lost its time-honored 
We subjoin a 


precinets formed 
name, to be henceforth known as Columbia. 
complete list, to wit : 
PRECINCTS —MARCH SPECIAL TERM, 1879. 
Columbia.—Each precinet to be named Columbia, with 
Oa the north and east by the county 
on the west by the 


bouudaries as follows: 
lines of St. Clair and Monroe counties ; 
Mississippi river; in the south to include sections 25 and 
2 and north part of survey 408, claim 543, all in township 
15. R, 11 W., and seetiuns 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 35 and 
+6 in township 1 5. R. 10 W., and the part of section 31 
township 1S. [t. 9 W., lying in Monroe county. The elee- 
tions at this precinct to be held in the town of Columbia. 

New [anover, a new precinct to be established, the boun- 
daries to be as follows, to wit: On the west by the bluffs; 
on the north by the north lines of section 51, 32,065 and 54 
in township 1S. TN. 10 W., inelading all of survey 415, 
elaim 341; on the east by the section lines between sectiungs 
34and 35 in township ] Sk. 10 W., aud by the section 
ines between oe 2 and 3, 10 and 1], 15 and 16, 21 and 

2 in township 25. R. 10 Ws on the south by the section 
lines between sections 2] and 28, 20 and 29, 19 and 80 in 
township 25. lt. 10 W., and by the seetion lines betwcen 
sections 24 and 25 in township 2 5. R. 11 W; elcetions to be 
held in the town of Nanover. 

Waterloo, heretofore known as Fountain precinct. the 
boundaries of which shall be as follows: On the east by the 
boundary line between the counties of Monroe and St. Clair, 
including all of township 2.8. R.Y W. lying in Monroe 
county, except sections 25 and 56: on thenorth by township 
lines between township 1 5. R. 10 W. and LOI) © onli: 
10 W., and the lines between township 1] 8. R.9 W. 
township 2.5. R. 9 W; on the north by the lines between 
sections 11 eu 2,10 and 3,9 and 4,8 and 5,7 and 6 of 
township3 8. lh. 9 W., also by the lines between sections 12 
and 1,11 aid 2, and 10 and 3 oftownship 35. R. 10 W; on the 
west by the lines between sections 2 and 3, 1 and 10, 2 and 
16, 21 and 22, 27 and 28, 34 and 33 of township 28. R. 10 
W, and the lines between sections 3 and 4 in icin 38, 
R. 10 W.; elections to be held in the town of Waterloo. 

Moredock —On the east by the bluffs; the west by the 
Mississippi river, on the north by the north lines of survey 
599, claim 764 and survey 5388, claim 765, and survey 409 
elaim 643, and the north line of section 36, all in township 
1S.R. 1] W; and the southwest quarter of survey of 654, 
claim 579, in township 1 8. R. 10 W., on the south by the see- 
tion lines between 30 and 31, 29 and 32, 28 and 33 and seetion 
34, all in township 2S. R. 11 W. Elections to be held at 
the house of Isaac Ebermann, the old homestead of the late 
Stephen W. Miles, sr. 

Prairie du Long.—Ou the east by the NWaskaskia river, 
inelnding all of township 3S. R. 8 W. and all township 3 
5. R. 7 W. lying in Monrve county, and sections 1, 12, 13, 
24 and 25 in township 38. R.9 W., and section 36 and 
fractional section 25 in towaship 2S. 8 9 W. Elections to 
be held at school-house No. 2 in 3-8. 

New Design ineludes all of sections 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
WS}, NG, Gh, TO), 00), en eed ay By, Oi CA OA) aid, Gale GPa ohh, 


and 
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34 35, 36, township 3-9, and seetion 1, 2,5, 4,9, 6, town- 
ship 4-9, and sections 10,11, 12, 15, 14, 15, 22, 25, 24, 25, 
26 27, 34, 35 and 36 in township 3-10, and eusinas 
1,2 and 3 in township 4:10. Mileetions to be held in the 
town of Burkyille. 

Bluff includes all of sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 16 17, 18, 19> 
Pa), Pal, Bish Qa), XO) tiny INES foe Ue LAN ecto BS Gee ih, ail 
32, 33 in town 2-10, the bluffs forming the western boundary 
line, ineluding the bluil’ parts of sections 25, 385 and 36 in 
township 2-11, also the following me in Los Tp 3-11, 
lying on the bluills, viz: sectionst, 2,5, 10 11, 12, 15,14, 1S, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26; eleetions to be held at the house of Veter 
Mueller. 

Harrisonville—On the east by the bluffs; on the west 
by the Mississippi river, it includes sections 3], 32,33, town- 


ship 2-11, aad the claims and parts of claims lying within 
said sections of township 2-11, and the islands aud Os of 
islands in said Sa it includes also sections 8. 1, 4,6, 7, 


Oh UO e, O, NE, We, NB, Bh, Bo Sh, Ba, Bal Be 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34 and 35 in ae uship 311, and all the claims cant 
surveys lying within said sections in sid townships in the 
American bottom excepting claim 420, survey 701; elee 
tions to be held in the towa of Harrisonville. 

Mitchie to compore all of sections Of, $2 and $5 in town. 
ship 5-19, also sections 59 and 36, se S11, aim 495, 
survey a MISO ECCTIONS leet nucel eles y el site |iezs 1, Mg 
5%, WG; 22s Sa, eo By imal BIE tay ay i alsu sectious $9, 6, 7, 
SOG), 1B, i UR I BU Si, 2a, SH i eT 2 to, the 
upper line of the common fields uf >t. Philip, forming the 
division line between Mitchie and Renault precinct. ; elee- 
tions tu be held in the school house near Vhalfin bridge. 

Renault comprises all of sections 7, 5.9.00, 11, 12, ses le 
ifs J1O}5 Was WES, AB ee i ee ae Sa ey, Sa a, Bs A, al 
31, 82,55, 34, 35 and 36 in tosh 4.9 ion sctlons and 
parts of sections t), 11, BB Ne le, eh Coby PRs anil AIG) vik 
township 410, also all of thy Renault Grant and the part 
of the commons of St Philip Iving in township 410, also 
all of township 6.9 and township 6-19 lying in the cunnaty of 
Monroe. Elections to be held in the town of Cilasgow city. 

PAVPERS IN TIME COUNTY. 
The expenditures of the county on account of this class 
Monroe is an in- 
the 


of its population haye never been great. 
different field for pauperism. The expenditures of 
county in J482 amounted to 832,078.85, for general purposes, 
and to 88,000 more on aceount of the interest on the railroad 
debt, making an aggregate of $40,078.35, The pauper bills 
amounted to 82,875.41, or a tritle more than 7 per cent. of 
the total. There is no other county in the state of Illinois 
to show up as well in this respect as little Monroe. 

After examining into the tinancial affairs of 
counties in the state, we are of the opinion that the pauper 
expens2s absorb about LS per cent. of the totz] count: 
revenues. 

The paupers are kept in an asylum at Waterloo. The 
superintendent of this asylum is paid $300.00 per annum, 
and twenty cents per day for each inmate, whom he has to 
board, clothe, and provide with bedding, ete. The inmates, 
27 in number, are well kept, and have no complaints to 


many 


156 


make; nine of this number are constant boarders, the others 
are transients, admitted since June, 1882 The county 
has 20 insane paupers in state institutions. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTIC8—1881 AND 1882. 


Farm Crops. Acres of,1n 1882, Products in 1881. Value. 
buhels. 
Chrnie ce eee 16,758 132,346 $72,790 
Wihtentices co cemen si eet terete 66 367 T1612 T1612 
COT Eee men. os. ch Oya a3 we Be 8,050 56,705 22,4182 
Apple Orchards. ...... - 1,401 13,000 5,800 
WESC 5 bee ne obo 5 152 gallons. 12,346 7,279 
Yimothy mendows ....-. - 2,734 tans, 3.255 52,080 
Clover nseadows., 2... 2 1s 3,308 oe 5,500 55,900 
Hungarian and millet... . . On 26 200 
RA Ge oom eo He 185 bush. 787 4,810 
RUGEM 8 oe oo oo ee oe 6 Haye ss 3,384 2,707 
Irints) potatoes. 2... - + ee 1244 * 43,792 21,296 
SHUENG gi mw ho boo oo & 6 4G gallons. 791 791 
Sy hee. so 5 ep ao no 25 25) 
COMET ORG o Go oo 6 8 eS Ws —-- 1,105 
WUE oe ob ee Oe a aS 6,867 — 20,001 
\WORRINIls oo om 6 a oo 6 ST, 249 ed 
Vneulticnted lands... - . - 10,328 — 
Colts foaled number 168, vatue 3,700 
Fat eat le sold, gross weight. . 252,190 10,087 
Pounds of butter swld. 2... 28893 
Pounds of cheese sold... . - 405 
Gallons of mik sold... .. . ero 
Pounds of woolsold 2... . 5,997 1,841 
Fat sheep sold ..., --. z16 1,100 
Fat hogs sold... - 2... 3,481 Tae 
Pouads of honey produced. . 22) 145 
WA wisn Goa A ne oo eo $1,025,720 


Addendum.—167 horses, representing a value of $10,640, 
died during the year 1881; 55 head of cattle, valued at 
$1,549, died of disease. There were 1780 cows kept; 
61 sheep, representing a value of $183, were killed hy dogs, 
and (1, worth $170, died of disease. Cholera carried off BYES) 
hogs, worth $2,235; and 442, valued at $1,949.00, died of 
other diseases. 


STATEMENT OF ASSESSMENT.— 1882. 


Horses, 2.904, valued at $31.55 each 01,020 


Cattle, 3,763, valued at SOF} each, 2... ee eee 37,849 
Mules, 5, valued at Sa9stieach. . 2... 2 ae ee ee aod 91,141 
Sheep, 1.586, valued at $1.00 each. © 2 2. 6 1 ee eee ee ee 1,586 
Hogs, 9.235, valued at S147 each © 2 ee ee ee es 13,650 
Steam engines, 45, valued at $145.00 each . 2... 2. 6 ee ee 7,955 
Safes, 17, valued at $21.00 each. 2... 6 eee ee ee 350 
Billiards, 16, valnedat $19.00 each. 6 6. 6 ee ee ee BUT 
Carriages and wagons, 2,382, valued at $10.05 HCH acon arene 25,367 
Watches and clocks, 2,136, valued at $1.58 each. . 6. wee ees 3,388 
Sewing machines, 1,157, valued at $6.70 SNe oe Goro ooo 8 7,761 
Pianos, 47, valued at $46.24 each. 2. ee es ou, 
Melodeons, 9, valned at $i.44 each, 2... - ee ee eee aa 14s 
Merchandise). ) a 6) ee) re ieee aieuceles) tel= 48,085 
Material and mannfactared articles. .. 5,0n7 
Manufacturers’ tools and implements. . . 1,473 
Agricultnral tools and machinery... 6 6 ee eee ee 40,407 
Moneys and credits" °° 2... - ee ee ee ee ee ee 154,773 
Property of saloons... 62-0 ee ee ee ee 1,432 
Household property... .. - 42,606 
Grain of all kinds on haad. . 0: 0 9,832 
All other personal property... 2-6 ee ee ee eee es 6,727 

OUNCS 566m noo oO bo 8 oO $600,625 
126,717 acres of improved land at $9.97... 6 6 ee ee ee ee $1,264,190 
111,065 acres of unimproved land at $2.60... 0-4. 6+ ee ees 229,660 
HU oe Goo hee OO ORO OD Om aS Ee OS 250,300 

‘Lotalleval UCase ire sms mnedte $2,404,835 
Railroad property, assessed at, 2... eee ee ee es 55,777 

Grand total atemendessn ens $2,460,612 
Addition by order of state board of equalization. .... 1+... 252,142 


Total equalized value.. ... $2,712,754 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT.— SEPT. 1, 1882. 


Reeeipts : 
Balance in trensury, September 1, 181. .....-+-.-.+++-. $7,279 22 
Reventieomissl. a 2 ale eue ce feo sire eeute ne tolirelcs rw era nena A 22,508 77 
Tiicenses. a caw en eee ‘ghee reabya) (el tes dace te: Cote eae eniomnoke Lie 1,055 55 
SENCHEN: oo no ono Pee oe Ga gov ees ooo oS 26 60 
Excess of fees from county officera . . 1. 6 ee eee ee ee ee 3,272 47 
HOG Aa G6 po oe SOO 8 a6 $34,142 61 
Expenditures : 
Salary of county officers. . . .-. 22+. w++ 2 os $6,908 89 
AWS bs oe Ga oe oo Boo 6 ob Om Deo gi oo 2,873 91 
Public buildings... 2... Hoenutonnesaas 1,052 70 
(Cis Sse Ree Oo Oe eo Geo a ao LATT 15 
jACRIGIR Gomme ooo ob am a OS 8 321 £5 
Jnil, dieting prisoners... 2. 5-2 + es eee 570 95 


Roads and bridges... 15,769 23 
Attorney's fees and commissions... -. 2... - 5 1,562 94 
Surveying Renault grant. ...-- 2-2 ees ee 496 20 


Surplus, available. . 2... 6 2. 222 6 ee ee ee 20064 28 

$34,142 61 
County Debt: 
County orders issned prior to September 1, 1881, unpaid... . . $205 95 
Juror warrants, “ Be o 3 w sold aoc 702 80 
EMPRESS AA ooo Ooo ea a 6 Sto o.8 8 100,000 00 
Total indebtedness. ..... $100,908 75 
Availalie surplus as above. . 6. 6 0 ee ee ee es feec 204 28 
Actual county debt... 1... fos.844 47 
The tax s levied for the current year are as follows : 

Fnr state pnrposes..... . OF Oooo dco oh Soon ESS $13,044 15 
For interest on county debt. . 2... 6 6 ee se ee et ete eo 9,351 83 
For county purposes. . 2. 2 6 eee ee ee ee eh ew ee aoe 17,314 06 
For town purposes... - ee ae SU PSE AGA Oo Go oS oe 1,598 72 
Bar eschoolpusposesyaststsism- meu itel-iei-nienten mens ty Petes 1G 23,016 217 
For road purposes, . .-- 6 ee ee ee ew were we ee et ee 2,310 46 
Totaliece ects Tee eee $67,225 43 


The population of the county, according to the U. 8. 
censns of 1880, is at present 13,682; hence the tax per capita 
is nearly $5.00. 


cURCUIT couRT.—1848 To 1882. 


During the period the circuit courts of Monroe were pre- 
sided over by the Hons. Gustay Koerner, W. H. Under- 
wood, Sidney Breese, H. K. 5. Omelveny, Silas L. Bryan, 
Amos Watts, George W. Wall, and W. H. Snyder. 

The number of murder cases during this period is alarm 
ingly large, over twenty! Most of the accused escaped pun- 
ishment, many cases were nol. pros., with leave to re-Instate 
and never re-instated ; others were acquitted and a few con- 
victed of manslaughter, to be sent for a term of years to the 
penitentiary. 

Two, however, had to suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law. 

MURDER AND EXECUTION. 

Henry Alter. tried for the murder of William Henze, who 
was found dead in a field of Henry Alter’s, in Prairie du 
Long, on the Sth of July, 1860. Information of the murder 
was made, by Henry Henze and Rodus Kunkel, to F. T. 
Klinkhardt, J. P., who, in the absence of the coroner, called 
a jury and held an inquest. This jury was composed of H. 
W. Waldmann, Henry Strnebig, Kilian Rexroth, George 
Bley, John R. Tomlinson, James Wiggelsworth, Jacob 
Christ, Peter Waring, John Bradley, Thomas Carter, Mat- 
thew Donohoe and Casper J. Brann. The evidence was, 
that Alter and Henze had bad an altercation about some 
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hogs, on said Sth of July; that they had sot been on friendly 
terms for some time, and that Alter shot Henze while he 


(Henze) was going away. The wounds inflicted were in the 
back of deceased. The verdict of the coroners jury was as 
follows : 

“We, the jury, find that the deccased came to his death 
by violence, by shooting with buckshot, and that the said 
hody bas upon it the following marks and wounds, inflicted 
by Henry Alter, aod which this jury find to have been the 
cause of the deceased’s death: all buckshots came from 
behind; five of them entered the back of the deceased, two 
the left arm, fracturing the bone near the shoulder; oue his 
right forearm, ove his =pine, aud was cut out of the breast- 
bone.” 

Upon this verdict the defendant was eommittcd to jail, 
and brought there by Thomas Ryane, constable. 

The grand jury, at the subseyuent October term, was 
composed of Iarrison Horine, foreman, John Wilsch, John 
Koeehel, John Whiteside, George L Ditch, John L. Kidd, 
Jacub Motes, Frederick W. Brand, John Bowman, James 
Close, Jacob Beck, Thomas Applegate, Harrison Druce, 
Michael MeDermot. Louis Grossmann, Jesse Wiswell, Wil. 
liam Walsh, Sr, John Morgansen and George A. opp, and 
found the following true bill, to wit: 

The People vs. Henry Alter. Indictment for murder. 
true bill. H. Hortxe, Foreman. 

Witnesses: Rodus Kunkel, Henry Henze, Jacob Hush- 
man, George Bley, Frederick Schrader and Caspar J. 
Brown. 

State of Mlinois, a 

Monroe County, f “* 

Of the October term of the Monroe County Circuit Court. 
in the year of our Lord 1880. 

The grand jurors chosen, selected and sworn in and for 
the county of Monroe, aforesaid, in the name and hy the au- 
thority of the people of the tate of Ihnois, upou their oaths 
present that Heury Alter of the county aforesaid, on the fi th 
day of July in the year of our Lord, one thousand cizht 
hundred and sixty, at and in the county of Monroe aforesaid , 
in and upon the body of William Flenze in the peace of the 
people of the state of Tlinois then and there living, felorious- 
ly, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought did make an as- 
sault, and that the said Henry Alter, a certain gun then and 
there charged with gunpowder and ten leaden shot, which 
the said gun, he the said Henry Alter, in his hands then 
and there held, then and there teloniously, wilfully and of 
his said Henry Alter’s malice aforethoucht did discharge 
and shoot off to, against and upon said William Henze, and 
that the said Flenry Alter, with the ten leaden shot afure- 
said, out of the gun aforcsaid, then and there, by force of 
the gunpowder aforesaid, by the said Ifenry Alter, dis- 
charged and shot off as aforesaid, then and there unlawfully, 
feloniously, and of his malice aforethought, did strike, pen- 

-etrate and wound him, the said William [fenze, in and up- 
on the back of him, the said William Henze, giving to him 
the said William, then and there with the ten leaden shot, 
aforesaid, by the said Henry Alter, in and upon the back 
of him the said William Henze, one morta] wound of the 
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depth of six inches, and cf the breadth of half an inch of 

} which said mortal wound he, the said William ]lenze, then 
and there instantly died, and so the jurors aforesaid, upon 
their oaths aforcsaid. do say that the said Heniy Alter, 
him the said William fleuze, in manner and by the means 
aforesaid, feluniously, wilfully, and of his malice afore- 
thought, did then and there kill and murder, contrary to 
the form of the statute, in such eascs made and provided, 
and against the peace and dignity of the people of the state 
of Illinois. 

Amos Watts states attorney. ILeury Alter was defend- 
ed by Abbott and Henchler. The witnesscs subpeenced in 
bis behalf, were Martin Stahlheber, Thomas Burns, John 

Sarthel, Jacoh Worehman, (son of erubbing John) Timothy 
Duna, and his son Timothy Dun, and Charles Schuckert .a 
tailorat Red Bud). 

The trial commenced on Wedacsday, November 21, 1*60, 
before the Mou. ff. Kh 5. Omelveny, and on the 22d the fo!- 
lowing verdict was returicd, to wit: 

November 22, Waterloo, Monroe county, State of Hlinois, 
We, the jury, “ finds” the defendant “ gilty ’ in manner and 
form as chareed in the indictment in this cause. 

Signed: Ilenry P. Comyna, N. S. Peters. Ben Carr, 
Francis Malchom, Thomas J Erwin, Johu 8. Garett, Fred. 
Miller, Joseph Lincler, Jacob Snider, William M. Nether- 
ton, Albert Busen and John G. Schaefer. 

-A motion fur a new trial was overruled, as was also a 
Motion in arrest of judgment for insuttciency of the iudict- 
ment, ard the following sentence passed upon said defendant - 

“That he, the said defendant, Henry Alter, having been 
found guilty by the jury of the crime of murder, be sentenced 
to he hanged by the neck unti] dead; and it is further 
ordered by the court, that he, the said Ilenry Alter, be cxe- 
cuted on the 2s.h day of December, a. p. 160, between the 
hours of ten o'clock a M. and four o’elock p. M. of said day, 
iv the hall of the jail of Monroe county, IIL, it the room of 
said hall be sufficient; if not. then he be executed io the 
jail yard of said county ; that he remain iv custody until said 
day of execution, and that the sheriff of this county execute 
this sentence.” 

This laconic sentence was duly executed. The room in 
the hall of the county jail was not “sufficient,” and so the 
executiun took place in the jail yard, as will more fully 
appear from the fullowing certificate. It is written out ona 
separate sheet of paper. and not endorsed ou the death war- 
rant, as usual in such cases; iu fact, there is no death- 
warrant on file : 

Certificate. 

“1, EE. F. flenckler, Sheriff of Monroe county, in the 
State of Hlinois, do hereby certify, that Henry Alter, who 
was senteuced to be hung on the 28th of December, 1680, by 


| the circuit court of said county, at the special November 


term, 1560, of said court, for the killing of William Henze 
in said county, was, on the 2sth day of December, 1860, at 
quarter past three o'clock p.m of that day, duly executed, 
according to the sentence of said court, by hanging said 
Ifenry Alter by his neck until he. the said Henry Alter 
was dead, and that I did comply with the act passed by the 
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legislature of the said state, on the 18th of February, A. D- victed, mainly on the evidence of Elizabeth Darwin, he 


1859, by erecting an inclosure adjoining the county jail of 
said county on the north side, and having such persons 
present as the said act directs; but that before Alter was 
hung said inclosure was forcibly taken down by a mob, who 
overpowered the officers attending said execution. 

Witness my hand this 28th of December, 1460. 

H. F. Hexck er, 
Sheriff of Monroe county, Il.” 


We the undersigned, do certify that the above certificate 
and the statement therein contained, is true and correct, 
and that we were preseut at the said execution. 

Witness our hands, this 28th of December, 1860. 

John Morrison, county judge; Urban Degenhard, judge ; 
George Tolin, judge. Doctors, K. S. Bollet and Thomas 
J. Cornell. Witnesses, Paul Schmiz, John C. Morney, 
Joseph W. Drury, CF. Gauen, Henry Pinkel, G. L. 
Ditch, Heinrich Kimmel, Cortez Crocker, Nelson Moody, 
Jewett Varnum and G. Ruch. 

The sentence of H. Alter, has by many been considered 
too severe, and to this day it is thought that a term in the 
penitentiary would have been ample. Alters had been 
worried and tantalized by Henze, time and again, and in 
this last altercation could not control his passion. Murders 
had been of frequent occurrence in the county and the 
people were clamorous for a punishment in keeping with the 
heinousness of these oft repeated crimes. 

The sheriff’s certificate itself shows plainly how enraged 
the masses were. The inclosures, erected to hide the death- 
scenes from the eyes of a blood-thirsty multitude, were torn 
down by a mob, which had overpowered the authorities. 

Executioner, doctors, judges and four fifths of the wit- 
nesses have passed away to those realms, to which poor 
Albert’s soul took its forecd flight on that cold December 
eve. 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF GABRIEL J. FORSEE. 


Gabriel J. Fursee was not a resideut of Monroe county. 
He had been indicted by the grand jury of Randolph 
county, Illinois, at the September term, 1865, for murdering 
Elizabeth Darwio, whose throat he had cut with a knife 
“for the value of one dollar,’ on July 15th, 1865, He 
obtained a change of venue and was tried before judge Silas 
S. Bryan, at the May term, 1866. He was defended hy 
Underwood and Hood. The jury who tried him, was com- 
posed of the following citizens, to wit: William Nagel, W. 
W. Wallace, Michael Finnerty, Joseph Proctor, Joseph W. 
Hilton, Renke Renken, Arnold Herchenroeder, Frank 
Varies, Henry Schmidt, Christian Henry, Jacob Heer and 
George L. Ditch. 

The verdict of this jury is very brief, and bears no date 
or signatures. Its file mark is as follows: Filed May 7th, 
1866. WitiiaAm Erp, clerk. 


His honor, judge Bryan, closed his brief sentence of death 
with the words, “ May God have mercy on you.” 

Gabriel Forsee was a bad man, had served a term in 
penitentiary for some other crime, and as he had been con- 


murdered her from motives of revenge. 

The execution took place, as the sheriff's certificate states, 
on the 2d of June, 1866, between the court house and jail 
at Waterloo. It is signed by Lewis N. Wilson, sheriff, and 
witnessed by Dr G. Hoffmann, Dr. H. Rothstein, Engelbert 
Voerster, M. D., and a “jury” composed of William Hen- 
ley, Charles W. Meyer, Samuel Waddle, Christopher Fults, 
John Hirz, Martin Dunn, Valentine Briegel, C. H Kettler, 
J. H. Wilsoo, Theodore Repp, Daniel O’ Leary and Charles 
Frick. 

It should be stated here, that judge Lynch held court, 
time and again, during this period. His work was speedy 
and terrible, and, it is feared not just in several cases. 
This information was given to the writer from hearsay, and 
as this chapter is’ wholly made up from documentary 
evidence, the details of eruel and monstrous mob law must 
be excluded from these pages, The passions during and 
immediately after the war ran high, life was considered 
cheap, and the evil deeds of lawless persons exasperated the 
people to such a degrec, that the word “not” was stricken 
from their sixth commaudment. 

Several efforts to bring judge “ Lynch” into court proved 
futile, and it seemed that the people generally were satisfied 
with what judge Lynch had ordered and decreed. 


A QUEER INDICTMENT. 

Frederick Heidelberger was indicted May, 1864, for 
bringing a negro slave into the county. The evidence was 
that Heidelberger, although warned that he was violating 
the law, had smuggled a negro slave, who had run away 
from his master in Mississippi, and made his way to St. 
Louis from that eity to the county, ete. The jury found 
Heidelberger guilty, and the court, judge Silas L, Bryan, 
fined him $100 and sentenced him to one hour imprisonment 
in the county jail. Heidelberger took an appeal, but it does 
not appear that the case ever came before the supreme 
court. It was lost sight of entirely. The fine and costs 
are still unpaid. Heidelberger died February 3d, 1873. 
[Tis estate was put under admiuistration and all his just 
debts were paid in full. 


MONROE COUNTY IN TITE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1848 To 1884. 


Sixteenth General Assembly, 1848 to 1850.* J. L. D. 
Morris*n, of St. Clair, senator; Nerxes F. Trail, of Monroe, 
representative. 

Seventeenth General Assembly, 1850 to 1852. 
Morrison, senator; Thomas Quick, representative. 

Kigh:eenth General Assembly, 1852 to 1854. Edward 
Omelveny, senator; Thomas Winstanley, representative. 

Nineteenth General Assembly, 1854 to 1856. The appor- 
tionment of 1854 made no change in the district, except 
as to number. St. Clair and Monroe counties formed the 
29d senatorial, and Monroe alone the 11th representative 


dfo I 1D). 


* Section 6 of Article III. of the Constitution of 1848 provided as follows: The 
Senate shall consist of 25 members, and the House of Representatives shalt 
consist of 75 members, until the population of the State shall amonnt to one 
million of sonls. By section 40 of that same article the counties of St. Clair 
and Monroe foimed the 5th Senatorial, and Monroe alone the 18th Represent- 
ative district. 
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district. J. L. D. Morrison, of St. Clair, senator; William 
I. Morrison, representative. 

Twentieth General Assembly, 1856 to 1858. W. HL. 
Underwood, of St. Clair, senator; W. R. Morrison, repre- 
sentative. 

Twenty-first General Assembly, 1858 to 1860. W. IL. 
Uuderwood, senator; W. R. Morrison,* representative. 


Twenty-seecond General Assembly, 1860 to 1862. W. H. 
Underwood, senator; H.C. Talbott, representative. 
Twenty-third General Assembly, 1862 to 1864. By the 


apportionment of January 31, 1861, Monroe econuty, to- 
gether with the counties of Williamson, Franklin, Jaekson, 
Jefferson and Randolph, formed the Sd senatorial, and 
Monroe, Randolph and Verry the Sth representative dis- 
trict, which latter was entitled to two members of the house. 
Israel Blanchard, of Jackson, senator; Stephen W. Miles, 
of Monroe, and Ndward Menard, of Randolph, representa- 
tives, 

Twenty-fonrth General Assembly, 1864 to 1866 Daniel 
Reily, of Randolph, senator; Austin James, of Monroe, and 
W. K. Murphy, of Perry, representatives. 

Twenty-filth General Assembly, 1866 to 1868. Daniel 
Reily, senator; John Campbell and William Kk. Murphy, 
representatives. 

Twenty-sixth General Assembly, 1868 to 1870. Samuel 
Kk. Casey, of Jefferson, senator; John M. McCutcheon and 
Thomas I. Burgess, both of Perry, representatives. 

Twenty-seventh General Assembly, 1870 to 1872. Samuel 
K. Casey, senator, died in office, suceeeded by W. B. Ander- 
son, senator; W. R. Morrison, representative. 

Twenty-eighth General Assembly, 1872 to 1874. By the 
apportionment of March 1, 1872, Monroe, Randolph and 
Perry counties have formed and are now forming the 45th 
senatorial distriet, entitled to one senator and three repre- 
sentatives. W. K. Murphy, of Perry, senator; John W. 
Piatt, William Neville and Austin James, representatives. 

Twenty-ninth General Assembly, 1871 to 1876. W. Kx, 
Murphy, senator; Joseph W. Rukert, Samuel Melee and 
Jonathan Chesnutwood, representatives. 

Thirtieth General Assembly, 1876 to 1878. Ambrose 
Hoener, senator; Theophilus T. Fountain, John Boyd and 
Septimus P. Mace, representatives. 

Thirty-first General Assembly, 1578 to 1X80, Ambrose 
Hoener, senator; John T. McBride, John R. MeFie and 
Philip C. C, Provart, representatives, 

Thirty-second General Assembly, 1880 to 1882 Louis 
Thorn, senator; Isaac M Kelly, William KX, Murphy and 
Austin James, representatives. 

Thirty-third General Assembly, 1842 to 1SS4. Louis 
Thorn, senator; Jobn KR. MeFie, of Coulterville, James F, 
Canniff, of Waterloo, John Higgins, of Du Quoin, repre- 
sentatives. 

CITIZENS OF MONROE COUNTY IN STATE OFFICES. 

George Forquer, the founder of Waterloo, was attorney- 
general from January 23, 1829, to December 3, 1832, on 
whieh day he resigned the office. 


*W. R. Morrison, the honored member from Monroe, was Speaker of tho 
Tlouse, 1858 to 1860. 


— 
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John D. Whiteside was state treasurer from Mareh 4, 
1437, to March 6, Is4!. The Whitesides eame to this 
region about one hundred years ago. Jobn J. Whiteside 
founded the now defunct town of Washington, on the Kas- 
kaskia, about the year 1795. 

William If. Bissell was elected governor of Mlinois in 
1856, was inaugurated on the 12th of January, 1857, and 
died at Springfield, March 15, 1860. (Note from the “ Amer- 
iean Encyclopedia.”) Gov. Bissell was born near Coopers- 
town, N. Y., April 25, 1811. Ife took the dqgree of M.D. 
at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 153); 
practiced medicine two years at Painted Post, N. Y.; re- 
moved to Monroe county, Illinois, in 1837; was elected to 
the state legislature in 1540, and there earned distinetion as 
a foreible and ready debater. Ile subsequently studied aud 
praeticed Jaw, and was eleetcd prosceuting attorncy of the 
St. Clair district in 1X44. He served in the Mexican war 
in 1846 as eolonel of the 2d Illinois volunteers, and distin- 
guished himself at Buena Vista. Oa his return home in 
1849 he was elected without opposition a representative in 
Congress, in which eapacity he served till 1855, resisting the 
repeal of the Missouri eompromise, though he had previ- 
ously acted with the Democratie party, and gaining mueh 
reputation in the North by his defiant bearing in a eontro- 
versy sith Jefferson Davis respecting the cemparative brave- 
ry of Northern and Southern soldiers. Davis challenged 
him, and he aecepted the challenge, seleeting muskets as 
the weapons to be used, at so short a distanee as to make the 
duel probably fatal to both parties. Finally the quarrel! 
was compromised and the challenge withdrawn. 

Ifenry C. Talbott was a member of the first state board 
of equalization elected by the people. Ue served his eon- 
stituents in that capacity trom 1865 to 1872. 

MONROL COUNTY IN TIE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Senate. 

Samuel MeRoberts was elected to the Senate in 1841, 
succeeding John M. Robinson. McRoberts died March 
22d, 1843, four years befure the expiration of his term, and 
was suceeeded by James Semple, then of Madison county. 

House of Representatives, 

William If. Bissell, originally of Monroe county, repre- 
sented this, commonly called the Belleville distriet, from 
1849 to 1850. 

Wiiliam R. Morrison, the most distinguished citizen of 
Monroe and of [IHnois, represented the distriet from 1865 to 
1865, and again since 1873—and_ has recently been elected 
to serve a sixth consecutive term, to wit: from 1853 to 
1885. Morrison,as member of the Ifouse, is honored and 
respected by all his colleagues, without an exception. ITis 


| adininistrative talent is apparent to all who direct their 


attention to publie affairs, As chairman of the Committee 


| of Ways and Means, 1875 to 1877, he has made a national 


record of talent and merit. 


OFFICERS OF MONROE COUNTY. 
Administrative Branch. 
County Commissioners from 1816 to 1849. 
1816 to 1817—Caldwell Cairns, James Lemen and 
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Abraham Amos, “Gentlemen Judges” of the county of 
Monroe. 

1817 to 1818—Caldre!i Cairns, James Lemen and James 
McRoberts. 

181s to 1819—Caidwell Cairns, James McRoberts and 
Juseph A. Beaird 

1819 to 1821—Gesrge Forquer, Caldwell Cairns and 
James McRoberts. 

1821 to 1823—George Forquer, Caldwell Cairns and 
John Roach. 

1823 to 1824--John Roach, John Garretson and Cald- 
well Cairns. 

1824 to 1825—-John Garretson, Nathaniel Hamilton and 
Jolin D. Whiteside. 

1826 to 18!8—John D. Whiteside, John Bamber and 
John James, 

1823 to 1829—Enoch Moore, H. H. Talbott, John Bamber 
and John M.-Donald, elected to succeed Talbott (resigned.) 

1829 to 1880—Enoch Moore, John Bamber and John 
MeDonald. 

1830 to 1832—Ed. T. Morgan, Ab. Barker and John 
McDonald. 

1832 to 1833—Ed. T. Morgan, Joho McDonald and Felix 
Clark. 

1833 to 1884—Ed. T. Morgan, Felix Clark and Scipio 
Beaird. 

1834 to 1836—Emery P. Rogers, Solomon Patterson and 
Thomas McRoberts. 

1836 so 1888—E. P. Rogers, Sidney Todd and Thomas 
Singleton. 

1838 to 1840—Sidney Todd, William Threlfull and J. M. 
Wooten. 

1840 to 1841—J, M. Wooten, Sidoey Todd and Thomas 
Winstanley. i 

1841 to 1842—Sidney Todd, Thomas Winstanley and 
Thomas Harrison. 

1842 to 1843—Thomas Winstanley, Thomas Harrison 
aud Clem. Bostwick. 

1843 to 1844--Thomas Harrison, Clem. Bostwick and 
Jobu Geeth. 

1844 to i845—Clem. Bostwick, John Geeth and Pat. 
Saxton. 

1845 to 1846—John Geeth, Pat. Saxton and Lewis James. 

1846 to 1847—Pat. Saxton, Lewis James and E. P. 
Rogers. 

1847 to 1848—Lewis James, E. P. Rogers and Joseph 
Livers. 

1848 to 1849—E. P. Rogers, Joseph Livers and John 
Burk. 


COUNTY coURTS FROM 1849 to 1873. 

1849 to 1853—John Morrison, County Judge; Bradley 
Rust, J. 3§. Robinson, Associate Justices. 

1858 is 1857—John Morrison, County Judge; George 
Tobin, Sidney Todd, Associate Justices. 

1857 te i¢61—John Morrison, County Judge; George 
Tobin, Urbau Degenhard, Associate Justices. 

1861 t> 835 —John Morrisoa, County Judge; Ernest 
Grosse, Ssephen C. Poteet, Associate Justices. 


1865 to 1869—John Morrison, County Judge; Jacob 
Beck, Abraham Porter, Associate Justices. 

1869 to 1874—Johu Morrison, county judge, died in 
office December 1872; vacancy was filled by Henry C. Tal- 
bott, county judge. Adam Reiss and Harrison Druce, asso- 
ciate justices. 

County Commissioners’ Board from 1874 to date: 1874 to 
1875.—George Frick, Harrison Druce and George Divers. 

1875 to 1876.—Harrison Druce, George Divers and Geo. 
Frick. 

1876 to 1877.—George Divers, George Frick and Jacob 
Maeys. 

1877 to 1879.—George Frick, Jacob Maeys and Ernest 
Grosse. 

1879 to 1880.—Jacob Maeys, Ernst Grosse and Chris- 
tian Johusch. 

1880 to 1881.—Ernst Grosse, Christian Jobnsch and John 
Angerer, 

1881 to 1882.—Christian Jobusch, John Angerer, and J. 
F. Harms, 

1882 to 1883.—John Angerer, J. F. Harms and John 
Janson. 

Clerks of the County Court or Board. 

1816 to 1819.—William Alexander. 

1819 to 1825.—Samuel McRoberts. 

Tl. C. Mizner, clerk at “interim,”’ in place of McRoberts, 
suspended by county board, but reinstated by a “ manda- 
mn3’”’ of the circuit court, 1822. 

1825 to 1843.—Daniel Converse, 

1843 to 1848.—W. W. Omelveny (resigned). 

1848 to 1857.—Daniel Converse. 

1857 to 1861.—C. IT. Kettler. 

1861 to 1873.—Ambrose Hoener. 

1878 to date. —Paul C. Brey. 


Aassessors. 

John Moore, Thomas O'Connor, Alexander Jameson, 
Nathaniel Hamilton, John C. James, Madison Miller, J.D. 
Worley, Pendleton Hill, Thomas Winstanley, John Ryan 
and Mathew Donohoe. 

These officers were appointed by the county board at 
times to act for the whole county, and, at other times, for 
districts or townships. 

The assessment of the taxable property has by law been 
made the duty of the county treasurer. 1844. 


Treasurers. 

John Moore, 1816; Prince Bryant, 1819; Johu James, 
1825; E. P. Rogers, 1827; Nathaniel Hamilton, 1823; 
Hardin Newlin, 1850; John Ryan, 1831; Jesse Wiswell, 
1841 ; Hammond Shoemaker, 1843, resigned in 1853, David 
M. Livers appuinted to fill vacancy in 1853; Christian H. 
Kettler, elected in 1853; Johu L. Lemen, 1555; Ambrose 
Hoener, 1857; Hammond Shoemaker, 1861; William Wil- 
son, 1863; G. L. Riess, 1865; David M. Hardy, 13869, re- 
signed in 1878; and Aloozo Philips since that date. 


Recorders. 
William Alexander, 1816; Samuel McRoberts, 1819; 
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and Daniel Converse, 1825, who remained recorder until 
the law made the eireuit clerk recorder ex-officio, 1848. 


Surveyors. 

Enoch Moore, 1816; J. Milton Moore, 1220; W. C. 
Starkey, 1855; H. Ropiquet, 1859; David M Livers, 1861; 
Leander James, 1863; August Weinel, 1865; August 
Brandes, 1567; J. R. Doyle, 1869; and Rufus Gardner 
since 1875. 

Judicial Officers, Probate Court—Judges, 

Caldwell Cairns, from 1816 to 1825; James B. Moore, 
1825 to 1832; Enoch B. Moore, from 1832 to 1837; Thomas 
Winstanley, 1837, as probate justice of the peace; John 
Morrison, [849 to 1872. County Judge: H.C. Talbott, 
18/3 to IN77; aud William Erd since 1877. 

Cirenit Court —Judges. 

Hon, Jesse B. Thomas in 1817; Hon Daniel P. Cook and 
Ifon. John Warnock in 1818; Hon, Joseph Philips in 1819; 
Hon. John Reynolds in 1819 and ’20; Hon. Joseph Philips 
in 1821; Hon. Thomas Reynolds in 1822; Hon. John Rey- 
nolds in 1823; Ilon. Thomas Reynolds in 1824; [Fon. Sa- 
muel McRoberts in 1825 and 1826; Hon. T. W. Smith 
1827 to 1828; Hous. R. M. Young and W. C. Brown in 1829 ; 
Hon. T. W. Smith, 1830 to 1835; Hon. Thos. Ford in 1835 ; 
Hon. Sidney Breese from 1836 to 1843; Elon. Jas. Semple in 
#843; Tfon. James Shields from 1843 to 1845; Hon. Gustav 
Koerner from 1845 to 1849; Hon. W. FE. Underwood from 
1849 to 1855; Hon. Sidney Breese from 1855 to 1858; Hon. 
Fl. K. S. Omelveny from 185% to 1862; Hon. Silas bh. 
Bryan from 1862 to 1874; Hons. Amos Watts, George W. 
Wall and W. H. Snyder sinee 1474. 


Prosecuting Attorneys. 

The records fail to give a succinet account of these officers 
in the period from 1817 to 1540; Charles Matheny, Charles 
B. Matheny and Sidney Breese are mentioned. W. IE. 
Underwood from 1840 to 1444; W. H. Bissell from 1844 to 
1448; P. B. Foulke from 1848 to 1852; George Abbott in 
1452 (pro tem.); W. C. Kinney to 1856; W. IL Snyder 
from 1856 to 1858; Amos Watts from 1858 to 1564; George 
Vernor in 1864 (pro tem.); J.P. dolinston from 1464 to 
1X64; John Michan, 1468 to 1872; George R. Reiss, 1872 
to 1876; J. W. Rickert since 1876. 

Clerks of the Circuit Court, 

William Alexander, 1816; Enoch Moore, 1818; Samuel 
MeRoberts, 1819; John D Whiteside, 1825; David Newlin, 
182%; Enoch Moore, 1436; W. W. Omelveny, 1840; W. 
R. Morrison, 1853; William Erd, 1855; John Segler, 
1876, died in office, 1879, was succeeded by John Wiesen- 
born, the present incumbent. 

Sheriffs. 

James B. Moore, 1816; Jobn James, 1820; Jonathan 
Lynch, 1825; James Moore, 1830; James B. Needles, 
1834; Edward T. Morgan, 1840; John Morrison, 1842; 
John H. Wilson, 1846; Charles Henekler, 1850; J. M Wil- 
son, 1852; Charles Frick, 1854; H. F. Henekler, 1560; 
Lewis N. Wilson, 1864; Joseph W. Drury, 1866; Charles 
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Frick , 1868; Joseph W. Drury, i870; Charles Krick, 
1874; and J. IL. Wilson sinee 1878. 


Coroners. 


John Moore, 1816; Wil. Howard, 1818; Seth Converse, 
1820; Andey Kinney, 1822; William Riggs, 1826; Thomas 
Nelson, 1828; Fielder Burch, 1830; Seth Whitesice, 1836; 
Fisher Ditch, 1858; Jacob Troxel, 1844; Fsaac Iarker, 
1846; H P. Rhoden, 1872; Otto Kuehn, 1874; 8. B Ihil- 
ton, 1876; Otto Nuehn, 1878; S. B. Llilton sinee 1880. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


The civil history of this county properly begins with the 
passage, by the Fifth General Assembly of the state, held at 
Vandalia, commencing on the fourthday of December, 1826, 
and elosing on the nineteenth day of February, 1827, of the 
“Act creating Perry county :— 

Sec. I. Be it enaeted by the people of the state of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly, that all that tract of 
country within the following boundaries, to wit: Beginning 
at the northeast corner of township numbered four, south of 
range numbered one west, thence due west, on the line be- 
tween townsnips three and four, twenty-four miles to the 
northwest, corner of township four south of range four west ; 
thence due south, on the line between ranges four and five, 
eighteen miles to the southwest, corner of township six south 
of range four west, thence due east on the line between town. 
ships six and seven twenty-four miles to the southeast corner 
of township six south of range one west, thence due north on 
the third principal meridian line eighteen miles to the 
place of beginning shall constitute a new couuty to be called 
the eonnty of Perry. 

See. 2. That for the purpose of loeating the permanent 
seat of justice for said eounty, the following named persons 
shall be, and they are hereby appointed commissioners, to 
wit: edward Ilumphreys and Samuel Crawford of Randolph 
eounty, and Singleton Kimmel of Jackson county, whose 
daty it shall be to meet at the house of mos Anderson, in 
said county, on or before the first Monday of April next, 
and after being duly sworn before some judge or justice of 
the peace of this state, faithfully and impartially to dis- 
charge the dutics imposed upon them by this act, shall pro- 
eced to determine upon a place upon whieh to locate the 
permanent seat of justice, for said connty: Provided, the 
proprietor or proprictors of the land so scleeted, will give to 
the county, for the purpose of enabling it to erect the ueces- 
sary publie buildings, a quantity of land not less than twenty 
acres; which said Jand shall be conveyed to the county com- 
missioners of said county and their suceessors in offiee, for 
the use of the people of said county, by a good and sufficient 
deed in fee simple, in the customary form, and with the usual 
covenants of warranty; and shall afterwards be laid out 
into lots, and sold under the dircetion of the county com- 
missioners of said county, at such times and upon such terms 
as the said commissioners may appoint for the purpose of 
enabling said county to erect the necessary public buildings 
as aforesaid. Should the proprietor or proprietors, refuse to 
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make a donation as aforesaid, then, and in that case, it shall | counties in this state: The said county of Perry shall be at- 


he the duty of the commissioners to fix upon some other 
place for the seat of justice, which place, when so fixed and 
determined upon, shall be considered the permanent seat of 
justice for said county ; and the county seat when so estab- 
lished, shall be called Pinckneyville. And the said com- 
missioners shall certify their proceedings, under their proper 
hands and seals, to the first county commissioner's court, to 
be held in and for said county; which court shall cause an 
entry thereof to be spread at large on their books of record. 


Sec. 3. Until public buildings shall be erected, for the 
purpose and designated by the county commissioner's court, 
as such, the several courts of record, with the exception of 
the probate court, shall be held at the house of Amos An- 
derson in said county. 


Sec. 4. An election shall be held at the house of the 
above named Amos Anderson, on the first Munday of May 
next, for three county commissioners, one sheriff, and one 
coroner, for said county, who shall hold their offices until 
the next general election, and until their successors be quali- 
fied : which said election, shall in all respects be conducted_ 
agreeably to the provisions of the act or acts now in force, 
or which may hereafter be enacted regulating elections: 
Provided, that the qualified voters of said county, when met 
shall proceed to elect, from among their number which may 
then be present, three qualified electors, to act as judges of 
said election, who shall appoint two qualified voters to act as 
clerks. 

Sec. 5. Itshall be the duty of the clerk of the’ circuit 
court, who may be appointed for said county, to give public 
notice of the time and place of holding said election, by caus- 
ing advertisements to be sct up at three of the most public 
places in said county, at least fifteen days previous to the 
day on which it is hereby directed to be held: and in case 
there shall be no clerk appointed in time, it shall be tbe duty 
of the recorder to give notice as aforesaid, of the time and 
place of said election. 

See. 6. The citizens of the said county of Perry shall be 
and they are hereby declared to be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges, as are or may be allowed in general to the 
other counties in this state. 


See. 7. That until the next general apportoinment of the 
representation of the several counties of this state, all that 
part of the said county of Perry, which is hereby taken from 
the county of Randolph, shall constitute a separate and 
distinct precinet, which shall continue to vote with the county 
of Randolph in all general and special elections for senators 
and representatives to the general assembly of this state ; 
and all that part which is taken from the county of Jackson, 
shall for the like period, in like manner continue to vote 
with the county of Jackson for representatives, and with the 
counties of Franklin and Jackson for senators to the general 
assembly, in all special and general elections, until other- 
wise directed by law: Provided, that the said county of 
Perry shall in all other elections, and for all other officers, 
be entitled to vote as a free and independent county, without 
any other or further restriction, than is imposed upon other 


tached to and form a part of the second judicial circuit. 

Sec. 8. The said commissioners shall receive as a compen” 
sation for their services, the sum of one dollar and fifty 
cents per day, for each day by them necessarily spent in 
discharging the dutirs imposed upon them by this act, to be 
allowed by the county commissioners’ court, and paid out 
of the county treasury. 

This act to take effect from and after its passage. 


Nistan Epwarps, 


Approved, January 2°th, 1827. Governor. 


This act, as it appears from the original manuseript in the 
records now at Springfield, was signed by J. McLean, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, William Kinney, 
Speaker of the Senate, and approved by the Council of Re- 
vision on the 29th day of January, 1827, and signed by 
Ninian Edwards, Governor of the State, at which time it 
took effect and went into force. 

1. Creating Perry County—The county was named in 
honor of Commodore Oliver H. Perry, who won great honors 
for defeating the English squadron on Lake Erie, on the 
tenth day of December, 1813. The severe naval battle, in 
which he destroyed the British fleet was fought pear Put-in- 
Bay; and his dispatch to General Harrison was, “ We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.” 

The house of Amos Anderson, at which the elections were 
to be held, was situated on the west half of the southwest 
quarter of section twenty-two, in township five, south range, 
two west of the third principal meridian, and was a log cabin 
common in those days. 

First County officers —On the nineteenth day of the same 
monthand year, Theophilus W. Smith, associate justice of this 
judicial district, being the second judicial district in the State, 
commissioned Humpbrey B. Jones, circuit clerk of our 
county, whose duty it was, under the 6th section of the act, 
creating the county, to give at least fifteen days notice, by 
causing advertisements 10 be set up at three of the most pub- 
lie places in the county, of the election of three county com- 
missioners, a sheriff and coroner as provided by the act, to 
be held on the first Monday in May, 1827, The records of 
the county, however, contain no account of this election, 
there being no records of any county election previous to 
August 4th, 1828. 

We are informed however, by Enoch Eaton, who was then 
a legal voter, and now living, that an election was had in 
the spring of 1827, pursuant to an order of H. B. Jones, cir- 
cuit clerk, and that John R. Hutchings and William Adair 
were two of the commissioners elected; the third one he does 
not now remember; and that William C. Murphy and Joseph 
Wells were candidates for sheriff, and that they each had an 
equal number of votes, and upon casting lots, Joseph Wells 
was the lucky aspirant for the office. Amos Anderson was 
elec'ed coroner. 

As usual in elections however with our people, and we 
came by it honestly, there was considerable excitement and 
feeling over the election, and Dr. Brayshaw, one of the dis- 
satisfied ones, being no doubt on the losing side, raised a 
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point as to the legality of the election on the ground that 
the circuit clerk instead of calling for the election to he held 
at the house of Amos Anderson, as provided for in section 
four of the act, had by his public advertisements, announced 
the same at the house of George Franklin, who lived east of 
south from the now present site of Pinckneyville about a 
mile, and at which last named place the electiun was held. 
So persistent was Dr. Brayshaw in pronouncing the election 
illegal, that in order to carry his point he went on horseback 
to Vandalia, theu the capital of the State, for the purpose 
of procuring a copy uf theact. What was the result of this 
error of the clerk iu thus calling the election contrary to the 
provision of the act, we are unable to ascertain. That 
William Adair, whom we are informed by Mr. Enoch Eaton 
was elected one of the commissioners under the first call for 
an election, was not sworn in as the records show, leads us 
to conelude that a second election was held the first year. 


RECORD OF THE MEETING OF THE FIRST BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS, 


From the first record, it appears that John R. Hutchings’ 
David H. Mead and Elijah Wells met at the house of Amos 
Anderson, who lived about two and one-half miles east of 
the present site of Pinckneyville; and on what is now the 
Du Quoin and Pinckneyville road, and were there sworn into 
office as county commissioners, on the fourth day of June, 
1827, by Humphrey B. Jones, a justice of the peace, and 
immediately held the first session of the county commissioners’ 
court. The first official act was the appointment of Tlum- 
phrey B. Jones as couuty clerk. He gave bond in the sum 
of one thousand dollars, with Lewis Wells and Daniel Dry 
as his sureties, tuok the outh of office and entered upon his 
duties. For the office of treasurer there were two candidates, 
Daniel Dry and Richard G. Hutchings. Daniel Dry re- 
ceiving a majority of the votes of the commissioners, was 
declared elected, and gave bond in the sum of one thousand 
dollars, with Humphrey B. Jones and Lewis Wells as his 
sureties, took the official oath, and was given the money box 
of the county. At this same meeting, the commissioners 
appointed James H. Franklin constable for the district west 
of Beaucoup creek in said county, and Franklin gave bond 
in the sum of five hundred dollars, with William C. Murphy 
as his surety at the same time. The followiug orders were 
made thesame day: 

Election districts.—“ Ordered, that in pursuance of the act 
entitled “ An act to provide for the election of justices of 
the peace and constables; the county of Perry be divided 
into districts as follows, to wit: All that tract of country 
lying east of Beauevup ereck in said county shall constitute 
and compose one district to be denominated the Eastern 
District ; and all that country iu said county west of said 
Beaucoup creek shall form another district to be called the 
Western District.” 

“Ordered, That Robert MeElvain, Charles C. Glover and 
Abner Pyle be, and they are hereby appointed judges of the 
election fur justices of the peace and constables in the Kast- 
ern District of this county; and that Thomas Swanwick, 
sr., William H. Threlkel and James Crane be and they are 


hereby appointed judges of the election of justices of the 
peace and constables for the Western District of this 
couuty ” 

Assessment of Property.—Ordered, That a tax of one third 
per cent. be levied on all town lots, which are not taxed by 
the trustees, which may be appointed to the town of Pinck- 
neyville; on all slaves and indentured negroes or mulatto 
servants; on pleasure carriages; on all distilleries ; on stuck 
in trade; on all horses, mares, mules, asses and neat cattle 
above three years of age; aud on watches with their appen- 
dages ; and on bank stock.” 

“ Ordered, That the court adjourn unti! to-morrow morn- 
ing, nine o’eluck.”” Tne e>m nissiuners met in session the 
following day aud appointed the following named citizens 
as the 

First Grand Jurors.—“ Ordered by the court that John 
Campbell, Jr... Avery Chapman, Lewis Wells, Jr.. William 
Troop, Sr., John Pyle, Sr., Robert Me¥lvain, John G. 
Simpkins, William Pyle, Sr., Johu Berry, Amos Ander- 
son, Robert Huggins, William Elliott, Jonathan Pettit, 
John Hutchings, Robert B. Murphy, William H Threlkel, 
Riehard G. Morphy, James Brown, sr., Richard Green, 
William Adair, Charles Garner, John Flack, Robert Crowe, 
James Crane, he and they are hereby appointed standing 
Grand Jurors to serve at the next August term of the Perry 
Cireuit Court, and the elerk of this court issue a veuire 
therefor. 

First Petit Jurors.—Ordered by the court, that Jonathan 
Foster, James Simpkins, Joseph Taylor, James West, Joseph 
Brayshaw, Joseph Wells, John Pyle, Jr., Lewis Wells, Sr, 
William Pyle, Jr., Abner Pyle, Euoch Eaton, James Hug- 
gius, Thomas Swanwick, Jr.. Ephraim Bilderback, James 
Murphy, William Garner, Hugh Brown, Matthew Vaun, 
Benjamin F. Brown, Jacob Short, Robert F. Clark, John 
Brown, Jr., Shadrach Lively and James Brown, Jr., be and 
the same are hereby appointed standing Traverse jurors, to 
serve at the next August term of the Perry circuit court, 
and that the clerk of this court issue a venire therefor. 

John Pyle, Jr., was appointed constable iu the Eastern 
Distriet, and gave bond in the sum of five hundred do'lars, 
with William Pyle, Sr., as surety. 

First Order for Road.—Whereas, a petition signed by 
William Pyle, Sr., H. B. Jones, Lewis Wells and others, 
amounting to eighteen, has been presented to this court, 
praying for a road to be viewed and marked, to commence 
at the road leading from Shawneetown to St. Louis, at or 
near where said road enters the east edge of what is called 
Paradise prairie, thence running the nearest and best route 
to Beaucoup ereck, and to cross said creek at the nearest 
good furd thereon to the centre of this county, thence the 
nearest and best route to what is called “ Willard’s ruad,” 
where the same leaves the west edge of the six mile prairie. 

Ordered, by the court, that the prayer of said petitioners 
he granted, and that William Pyle, Sr., David H. Mead 
and Anos Anderson, be and are herehy appointed to view 
and mark said road from the St. Louis road to Beaucoup 
ereek, and that John Iutchings, George Franklin and 
Robert B. Murphy, be and they are hereby appointed com- 
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missioners to view and mark said road from Beaucoup creek 


to “ Willard’s read,” where it passes out of the west end of 
ihe six mile prairie, according to the previsions of the fore- 
going order. 

First License to keep a Tavern.—Amos Anderson applied 
for a license to keep a tavern or public house of entertain- 
ment, at his house in the county for one year. 

Ordered, that his request be granted on his giving bond 
according to law and paying for the use of the county, one 
dollar and fifty cents, the clerk’s fees for the same. 

Ordered, that the court adjourn one hour. 

Court met pursuant to adjournment, and passed the fol- 
lowing schedule of charges for Amos Anderson: 

Ordered, that the following be the rates and prices to be 
paid or demanded by tavern keepers, within this county, 
for liquors, lodging, diet, stableage, provender, pasturage, 
&e , to wit: 

For whisky, twelve and a half cents per balf pint; for 
rum or brandy, wine, gin, peach or apple brandy, or cherry 
heunce, eighteen and three-quarter cents; for lodging, six 
and one quarter cents per night; for breakfast and supper, 
eighteen and three-quarter cents; for dinner, twenty-five 
cents; for feeding horse, beast, twelve and one-half cents; 
keeping same per night, thirty-seven and one-half‘ cents ; for 
pasturage for horse, beast, six and one-quarter cents per 
head for cach day or night; pasturage for neat cattle, hogs 
or sheep, four cents per head for each day or night. 

First Polls.—Ordered, that the election for justices of the 
peace and constables for the Eastern District of this county, 
be held at the house of William Pyle, Sr., aud that the 
election for the same in the Western District, be held at the 
house of Robert B. Murphy. 

Ordered, that the court adjourn until court in course. 


J. R. Hutcuinas, 
Davip H. Mean, 
Exisan WELLS. 


First Session of the Perry Circuit Court.—The next sub- 
ject to attract the attention of the reader in order of date, 
is the first session of the circuit court for the new county. 
The original records show that the session was but of one 
day’s duration, and the principal acts were as follows: 

Ata session of the circuit court, begun and held at the 
house of Amos Anderson, in tbe county of Perry, state of 
Tllinois, on the twenty-eighth day of Angust, Anno Domini, 
1827. 

Present: The Hon. Theophilus W. Smith, a justice of the 
supreme court of said state, and presiding judge of said 
circuit court. Heumeurey B. Jones, clerk. 

Winuram C. Murpuy, sheriff. 


Humphrey B. Jones, the clerk of this court, produced in 
court his bond with Richard J. Hamilten, John A. Jones 
and Conrad Will, his securities, in the penal sum of two 
thousand dollars, payable to the governor of the state, for 
the faithful discharge of the duties of his office, which bond 
and security was approved by the court, aud was ordered 
to be certified accordingly. 


William C. Murphy, as sheriff of the county, produced in 
court his bond, which was approved and certified accordingly. 
The bond was for the sum of ten thousand dollars, with 
William Adair, William H. Threlkel, Hugh Brown, George 
Franklin and Robert B. Murphy, as sureties, The bond 
sets forth that William C. Murphy was elected on the 7th 
of May, 1827. Murphy also took the ‘‘duel” oath, and 
filed his commission, signed by Ninian Edwards, Gov- 
ernor. 

The sheriff returned into court the grand jurors (men- 
tioned in a previous part of this chapter) with the exception 
ef four who were absent; thereupon the court appointed 
Richard Green, foreman. The said grand jury being sworn 
to inquire for the body of the county of Perry, were charged 
by his honor the judge, and retired to consider present- 
ments. David J. Baker was appointed in the absence of the 
circuit attorney, Henry Eddy, to prosecute as said attorney 
protem. The following business was then transacted : 


The People of the State of Illinois, Piff. ) 
vs. , 


William Pyle, Sr., Deft. ) 


Upon a recognizance taken and returned by a justice or 
the peace to this court, the witnesses in said cause were 
severally called, and having answered, were directed to go 
before the crand jury. The grand jury was empaneled, but 
were dis-larged without presenting any indictments, und 
there Leine no other business, the court adjourned upon the 
first day thereof. 

Similar orders wre ade in cases of the same character 
against John Ps!e, Jr.. David Pyle and Abner Pyle, Jr. 

Robert McElvain, Join G. Simpkins, John Flack and 
William Elliott, who were severally summoned to attend 
the term of this court as grand jurors, aud having failed to 
attend, it is Ordered that a summons issue against said de- 
linquent grand jurors, returnable to the next term of this 
court, requiring the said McElvain, Simpkins, Flack and 
Elliott to show cause why they should not be fined for 
“eontempt of this court in making default in their atten- 
davee as aforesaid.” ; 

In the eases of the People against William Pyle, Sr., 
Dayid Pyle, Abner Pyle, Jr., and John Pyle, Jr., upou a 
recognizance to keep the peace, the following order was 
made: 

In the above causes the defendants being called and ap- 
pearing, and as it appeared to the court from the statement 
of the party complainant and upen whose application said 
defendants were recognized, that the causes of complaint no 
longer existed, it was thereupon, Ordered by the court that 
the defendants be discharged from their said recognizances. 

Ordered, That the court adjourn until court in course, 

W.T. Sanrru, Justice Sup. Court. 


Cireuit Court, August Term, 1828.—Nothing being done 
at the first session of the circuit court, a second session was 
convened at the same place, and with the same officers, in 
August, 1828. The docket fer that term consisted of ac- 
tions for contempt against Robert McElvain, John G. 
Simpkins, William Elliott and John Flack, delinquent 
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grand jurors of the previous term, and two eases on appeal 
in debt—one of Jesse W. Cooper vs. Ambrose Ford, and the 
other 8, Wills, administrator of M. Dillinger, deceased, vs. 
John Flack, both of which were continued. On the 17th of 
June judgment was rendered against Robert McElvain for 
costs; and on the 20th of the same month the same order 
was entered against William Elliott and John Flack, while 
that against John G. Simpkins was continued. On the 
same docket and at the same term, we find the names of 
Reynolds, Wills, McRoberts, Breese, Baker, Hamilton and 
Eddy entered as attorneys. 

As an example of the inexpensiveness of litigation in 
those early days, we append a copy of an early cost bill iu 
an appeal cause of Matthew Jones and Francis Miller rs. 
Abner Pyle, Jr, which was affirmed by consent at the 
May term of the circuit court, 1837 ; 


COST BILL IN crRCUIT COURT, 1857. 
Matthew Jones and Francis Miller 
Us. > Appeal. 
Abner [yle, Jr, 5 
Cost by Defendant, May Term, 1937. 
Clerks filing transcripts and papers from J. PL and taking bond, ete., 50 


eee UU VOM GUNOE 2, 4 so. cc ele, 8 wee ee ance Oise Renae 56", 
Filing jujunetion, G4 et<.; aoproving, 121, ets; Entering atforney, 

SMG AN tas etme ae hs, a, wre rhe inh ewe wae ee ¥ an, 
Docketime, 127, ets. 5 Tall of cos, 24 ets.y certifying and sealing same, 

ICUS ei crua Oat ra? cstystuathat ten eral iis Ge < jest: ie) Gu as sie. Versi om fo). atl, 
Sammons, 50 cts; filng, 6, cts.; filing bill of costs, 64, Ta, . 0. 2. Hees 
Docketing, 121, cts.; sheriMs return, 12'g ¢fs.,. 0... 0.0.56 Gate 25 

TRAM oo Og ao dab aca we) Gone See ee ce ee po CETUS 


Stare oF Innisors,} 


Perry county. 9 °* 

Vhereby ecrtify that the foregoing ix a trae bill of the defendant's costs in 
this ease, anil that the same was adjadge:l against said defendant by the cir- 
ent court at thei May teroi, 1837 

Given under my hand and private seal, no public seal being provided, at 
Pinekney ville, this 26th ikey of Jame, 1837. H.B, Joxts, Clerd., 


SECOND MEETING OF COMMISSIONERS COURT. 

The second session of the county commissioners’ court 
lasted but one day, the third day of September, 1827; Elijah 
Wells, David IT. Mead, and John It. Hutchings being 
present, and transacting the following business : 

Daniel Dry was granted a license to keep a tavern; and 
also allowed the sum of ten dollars for assessing the taxable 
property of the county, the time required being seven days. 


THE FIRST ROAD. 


The commissioners appointed at tbe June term reported 
that they believed the establishmeut of the road to be useful 
and necessary, and that they had proceeded to loeate the 
same and have designated its course through prairies by fix- 
ing stakes in the ground, and through timbered Jand by 
marking the trees at a eonyenient distance from caeh other 
on said route. 


FERST ROAD DISTRICTS AND ROAD OFFICERS. 


Ordered, That all that tract of country, beginning at the 
southwest corner of section sixteen, town six, south range 
two west, thence due east to the third priucipal meridian 
Nine, thence north on said liue to the northeast corner of 
township five, south of range one west, thence due west on 
the line between townships four and five to where the same 
crosses Beaucoup creek, thence down said ercek to the place 
of beginning, thal] be, and constitute a road district, and be 


known as the Upper Eastern District; and Daniel Dry is 
hereby appointed supervisor of the same. 

The Lower Eastern District comprised all that portion of 
the county lying within the following houndaries : beginniag 
at the southwest corner of section sixteen, thence due east to 
the principal meridian line, thence south with said line to 
the southeast corner of township six, thence due west on the 
line between townships six and seven to where the same 
crosses Beaucoup ereek, thence up said creek to the point of 
starting. Abner I’yle, sr., was appointed supervisor of this 
district. 

The third distriet was known as the Lower Western 
District, and embraced all that territory bounded by a 
Hne commencing at the southwest corner of; section six, 
township six, thence due east to Beaucoup creek, theuce 
down said creek to the line between townships six and seven, 
thence due west with said line to the southwest corner of 
township six, and thence due north to the place of beginuing. 
Robert Gillihan was appvuiated supervisor, 

The remainder of the county constituted the last district, 
and was known as the Upper Western District, and William 
H. Threlkel was the supervisor. 

Charles C. Glover, John M. Campbell, jr. and James 
West were appointed overseers of the poor for the Eastern 
District of the county; and Thomas Swanwick, Charles 
Garner, and William Brown for the Western. 

Humphrey B. Jones was allowed five dollars and fifty 
cents in specie or its equivalent for books and stationery ; 
and Amos Anderson two dollars and fifty cents for house 
rent to date. 

FIRST PROCENDINGS IN RELATION TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF COUNTY SEAT. 

At the request of a number of the citizens of the county 
by petition, James Crain, Abner Pyle, sr., and Thomas 
Swauwick met at the house of George Franklin on the twen- 
ty-second of October, 1827; and after an examination of a 
certain section of eountry designated by said petitioners, 
reported to the county court on the twenty-ninth of October, 
1827, that they believe the east halt of the northeast quarter 
of section twenty-four in township five south, range thrive 
west of the third principal meridian, to be the “ mozt elizible 
and best calculated for the permanent seat of justice of this 
county.” 

In pursuance of which an order was made adopting said 
tract of land as the ‘site for the future seat of justice for 
the county;” and appointing Jocl Manning, of Jacksoy 
county, and William T. Swanwick and Humphrey B. Joncs 
commissioners, to lay out twenty acres of said traet into lots 
“with a public square, streets und alleys so that the whole 
shall be conveniently and properly situated and arranged in 
conformity with the most approved plan of towns or villages 
similarly situated.” 

As yet the land had not been entered from the govern- 
ment At the December term, 1827, an agreement was 
made that the land should be entered in the name of the 
county commissioners, IL. B. Jones, or some other person to 
furnish half the money, and to receive a deed to the south 
half of the tract. 
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William C. Murphy was appointed agent to make the 
entry, and on the third day of December, 1527, aa order 
drawn in his favor for fifty dollars in specie or its equivalent 
in state paper at the rate of seventy-five cents to the dolar, 
and was afterwards paid the discount, five dollars and twenty 
cents, and the amount due from Ilumphrey B. Jones was 
advanced out of funds placed in his hands by parties in 
Kentucky for the purpose of speculating in lands. The 
money was placed ia the hands of William C. Murphy, who 
proceeded to Kaskaskia, and on the twenty-eighth day of 
December, [X27, entered the tract in the name of the county 
commissioners David H. Mead, John RK Hutchings, and 
Elijah Wells. The south half of said tract, excepting a 
small part ineluded in the original survey of Pinckneyville, 
was afterwards conveyed to Ifumphrey B. Jones, 

The commissioners, who were instructed at the time of 
their appointment, to so lay off the twenty acres that there 
might be two tiers of lots on each side of the public square, 
made their report to the county commissiuners on the fifth 
day of January, 1823; but it was not placed on record until 
the twenty-first day of that month. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS TO PLAT THE ‘OWN. 


In pursuance of the order of said court, and by virtue of 
the power vested in us as commissioners aforesaid, we met 
at the house of H. B. Jones. in said county, on the third 
instant, and after a critical and thorough examination of 
the ground to which we were limited in laying off the said 
town, proceeded and made the following survey, to wit: 
Beginning at the half mile corner between sections thirteen 
and twenty-four of the town and range afuresaid, from 
which a hickory, twelve inches ia diameter, bears south 
forty-seven degrees, east thirty links, thence south upon the 
east line of the northwest quarter of section twenty-four, 
town five south, range three west, seven chains and eighty 
links to a post oa said line, thence west one chain and fifty 
links toa post, from which last mentioned point we pro- 
ceeded, and surveyed and laid off a town, consisting of a 
public square, town lots, streets, etc., whieh is particularly 
exhibited, set forth and described ona plat, which we hereby 
make a part of this, our report. The whole of said survey 
was made with a variation of the needle of seven and a half 
degrees west. The twenty acres mentioned in the said order 
being laid off sixty-four rods orth and south, by fifty rods 
east and west, and disposed of so far as exhibited on the 
plat. There stillremains a strip of ground of fifteen feet wide 
“upon the west side and one of one hundred and twelve feet 
wide upon the north side, subject to future disposal. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, Perry county, 
January doth, 1828, 

Signed. JoreL Mannine. 
H. B. Jones. 


The county commissioners court at its session of January 
2Qist, 1828, approved the report of the cominissioners to plat 
and survey the town site, and on the same day passed the 
following order : 

First Sule of Town Lots.—Ordered, That II. B. Jones, 
Joho R. Hutchings and William C. Murphy be, and they 


arc hereby appointed commissioners to sell the lots in said 
town, and that the same be exposed to sale to the highest 
bidder on the fourth Monday of February next, an] that 
the time, place, nature, etc., of said sale be poblished in the 
Tilinvis Corrector for three weeks preeeding said sale, and 
that the clerk be and he is hereby required to issue his order 
ou the treasurer of this county for a sum of money sufficient 
to pay forthe said publieation. 

Ordered, That all the lots in said town be exposed to sale 
on the said fourth Monday of February, 1828, except lots 
numbered 32 and 29, and that no lot or Jots shall be sold 
for a less sum than five dollars, which is hereby estab- 
lished as the minimum price of said lots; and that David 
H. Mead, or in case of his absence on the day of sale, Elijah 
Wells, is hereby appointed and constituted agent for the 
purpose of bidding off said lots for the benefit of this county 
in ease any of them should not be purehased by another 
person or other persons fur more than the said sum of five 
dollars. 

Ordered, That the lots in said town be sold on a credit 
as fullows, to wit: One-half the purchase money to be paid 
ia six monthsand the other half in nine months, the pur- 
chaser being required to give bond and approved security. 
The lots were sold at the appointed time, and $1223.28} 
realized from the sale of twenty-four lots. 

The bill for advertising sale of lots was $10.50 “‘ in specie or 
its equivalent in State paper.” KR. K. Fleming was the 
publisher. 

First Collection of Taxes 1527—The statement of Wilham 
C. Murphy, sheriff and collector, of amount of taxes collected 
by him, shows the names of the tax-payers, fifty-one in 
number and the amounts paid by each, ranging from $9,263 
down to 24 cents, the total amount being $7411, an aver- 
age of $1.45} each. 

Early Retrenchment— December, 1831. J. R. Hutchings 
presented a bill of $25 for assessing the couoty and for 
commission as treasurer, “but the court being of the opinion 
that the charge, * * *, was extravagant, and ought not to be 
allowed in full,” the sam of $22.82 was allowed 

Probably the smallest claim allowed against Perry 
county was that of 61 ecnts, for ink for general election, 
furnished by Juhu R. Hutchings, allowed Deeember, 1854, 
David Baldridge was appointed commisioner to dispose of 
the school lands, in 1831. 

First Justices of the Peace—Humphrey B. Jones, George 
Franklin and Lewis Well, Sr., were the first justices of 
the peace in the county. They were commissioned on the 
sixteenth day of February, 1827, sworn into office May 8th, 
1827, and their term expired Ovtoher 1, 1827. At thesecoud 
election John R. Hutchings, Humphrey B. Jones, Richard 
G. Murphy, Daniel Dry andRobert McElvain were chosen 
and commissioned September Gti, 1827, for a term of two 
years. David II. Mead was commissioned June 30, 1828. 

First Assessment—The first assessment made of the county 
cannot be better shown than by appending the receipt of 
he clerk for the same. It is as follows: “Received of 
Daniel Dry, treasurer of Perry county, a list of the resident 
land of Perry county, Illinois, that is taxable for the year 
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1827, assesse 
seven dollars and 
personal property taxed by the county eommi-sioners’ court 
of said county, the tax ou whieh at one-third per centum 
nnnounts to cight dollars and twenty-two and one-third 
July 23d, 1827. II. B. Jones, 

(Uh (Gh Ws TES De 


ed by him, the tax on which amounts to sixty- 
twelve cents, and likewise a Jist of the 


cents. 


First’ Fiseal Statement--The first financial statement of 
the county was made on the third day TDeceniber, 1827, 
by Daniel Dry, treasurer, in) settling with Wilham C. 
Marphy, 

Received trom Wiliam C, 


sheriff, and was as follows : 
Murphy, sheriff: 
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Leaving a balanee of 8635 
appropriated and ordered paid over to Wilham C. Murphy, 
tur the purpose of entering the Jand for the county seut 
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First Deed placed on Reeord after the County was organized, 
The following is the first deed put on record in Perry 
county; it was made by William Pyle, Sr, and wile to 
Daniel Dry; it contained thirty-five acres, the eonsideration 


being two hundred dollars : 

This Indenture, made this thirteenth day of August, in the 
year of vur Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, by and between William “Pyle, sr., and his wite 
Hlizabeth, of Perry county and State of linois, of the one 
part, and Daniel Dry, of the county and State aforesaid, of 
the other part, IJ ‘itnesseth: That the said William Pyle, Sr., 
and his wite Elizabeth, for and in consideration of the sum 
of two hundred doliars, to them in band paid by the said 
Daniel Dry, the reeeipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 
hath granted, sold, remised, releascd and forever quit claim 
and by these presents doth grant, sell, remise, release and 
forever quit claim, unto the said Daniel Dry, his heirs and 

assigns, all their interest in and to a certain tract of land, 


Iving and being situated in the county of Perry aud State 
atoresaid, and bounded hy the following medes and bounds, to 
Wit: Bemuning at the southwest corner of seetion twelve in 
range two west town six south of the third principal meri- 
dian, running thence north seventy rods, thenee east cighty 
lee thence scuth seventy rods, thence west to the beginning, 
so as to contain thirty-tive acres. To have and to hold the 
aforesaid tract of land, together with all and singular the 
rights and profits, tenements, hereditaments and appurte- 
nuances thereunto belonging or in any wise appertaiming to 
the only propor use and henclit to him, the said Daniel Dry, 
his heirs and assigns forever And the raid Wilham Pyle, 
er, and his wife Elizabeth, doth covenant to and with tle 
said Daniel Dry, that they will forever warrant and delind 
the said tract of land trom the claim of themyclves, their 
heirs and assigns and against the claim or claims of any 
other person or persons whomsvever. 

In testimony, we have hereunto set our hands and affixed 
our seals the day and year above first written. 
AS Teal JES. STB, 

dat , 

Piizaniti x Pye. 


nok 


[fee Be] 
[1.8] 


Signed, sealed and 
delivered in presence of 
1]. B. Joxrs, 
Joux Py, Jr. 


20th, 1S 


This deed was duly acknowledged August 


before 1} B. Jones, J. V. 


First Will on Record (1829). The following is the last 
will and testament of Thomas Swanwick : 

I give to my dear wilt, Hannah Swanwick, all my pro- 
perty of every kind, real and personal, wherever situated, to 
her and her heirs forever, being fully satislicd that in so 
doing T best con-ult the inte rests and hap-pine.s of my dear 
clita. 

I appoint my said wile and (my eldest sou, John, being in 
England) my two sons Thomas and W iltiam vuardians of 
my younger children, and executrix and exccutors ot this 
my will. Dated this fifth day of Tuly, 1820. 


Tromas Swanxwick. [1 %.] 
Signed in the presence of 

Lewts Monrisox, [b. 5] 

dames McMcrpo. [1.8] 


Thomas Swanwick died on the 26th day of July, 1829. 
The will was filed in the probate court, by Thomas and 
William Swanwick, on the 12th day of August, 1529, and 
proven the same day by James McMurdo, and by Lewis 
Morrison on the [0th day of September, the same year. The 
executrix and executors named in the will gave band in the 
sum of $4,000, and certificate of probate and letters terta- 
mentary were granted on the 17th of October, 1829, 


FIRST PROBATE COoUnRY. 


The tirst official act of this court was the apprenticing of 
a minor, and the order entered was as follows: 

At aterm ol the Probate Court of Perry County Tlinois, 
begun and held at the house of Hamphrey bh. Jones, in and 
Ae said County on Monday the 11th day of February, 182s. 

Present: Humphrey B Jones, Judge. It heing represent- 
ed to the court by Charles C. Glover, that Alexander ITead, 
infant sen of , has no parent or guardian in this State! 
Whereupon the : al Alexander Tlead came into court and 
voluntarily and with the approbation ‘ud consent of this 
court, bound himself’ to the said Charles C. Glover, until the 
suid Alexander shall attain to the age of twenty -onle years, 
whieh will be on or about the 6th day of March AOD. 1534. 


H. B. Jones, Judge, 
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The apprentice soon complained to the court on account 
of not being furnished with suitable raiment, and asked to 
be released. The court gave the complaint immediate and 
careful attention, and found the charge to be well founded, 
and compelled the master to furnish suitable clothing, but 
refused to release the apprentice. 

The first letters of guardianship were granted to David 
H. Mead on the thirteenth of April, 1830, as guardian of 
David, Mahala, and Elizabeth McGowan, and their sister 
Malinda Gotcher. 

On the first day of February 1831, the first letters of ad- 
ministration were granted to Martha Malone, widow, and 
Staples Malone, on the estate of Lewis Malone deceased. 
A bond for two hundred dollars, dated January 21st, 1831, 
with William Neal and John Beard as sureties, was filed. 
On the second of the following March, Staples Malone filed 
an inventory of the estate, and James Ford, John Hansford 
and Solomon Thompson were appointed appraisers. The 
second letters of administration were granted to John Kh. 
Hutchings and the widow, Elizabeth Berry, on the estate of 
John F, Berry, deceased. At a special term of the Probate 
Court, on the twenty first of March, 1831. The administra- 
tors gave bond in the sum of nine hundred dollars, with 
Amos Anderson, David Baldridge, and James Huggins, se- 
curities. Abner Keith, Matthew Jones, and Reuben Kelly 
were appointed appraisers. Ata special term of the court, 
held at the house of the judge, September 24th, 1831, an in- 
ventory was filed showing the condition of the estate to be 
as follows: 


Amount of sale list on file... 
Debts due the intestate 


Tartal assets......ccccrceeerecesee cesses sereamneeniees 
Total amounts of claims alluwed. ..... 


.. $537.88 


Leaving a halanee in favor of the estate of......0.....: ee 
g 


Of this balance $447,573 was in notes which were filed 
witw the judge. 

At the second election of Justices and Constables, there 
seems to have been some trouble at the polls of the Eastern 
District, and the following 


PETITION FOR REDRESS 


was filed in the commissioners court on the second day of 
June, 1828. 


“ To the Honorable County Commissioner’s Court } , 
of Perry county, Illinois. j 


wm 


Whereas the county commissioner’s court of Perry county 
hath established the house of William Pyle, sr., the perma- 
nent place of holding elections for justices of the peace and 
constables in the eastern district of the county and state 
aforesaid and the said William Pyle and his sons having 
disturbed the public peace at several elections held at the 
said honse of William Pyle by threatening to fight and abuse 
some of the qualified voters who appeared ; in order to enjoy 
the Rights of liberty that is guarantced to the free people of 
the United States and in order to promote the welfare of 
the people and protect the liberty of the voters at large 
therefore we your humble petitioners pray your honorable 
body to remove the present place of holding elections and 
order the elections to be held at some other place in the 
named district where people will not be imposed or molested 
when actually exercising their liberty and promoting the 


welfare of their country by making a free choice in electing 
their officers for which removal we your humble petitioners 
are ever bound to pray, etc. May 24th, 1828.” 


(Sigued.) Dantev Dry. 


Robert McElvain, Jiles Wells, William Dye, Lewis 
Wells, sr., Elias Ford, B. F. Bender, John Leemasters, Lewis 
Wells, William Throop, sr.. William Throop, jr., Caleb 
Throop, James West, Andrew Perkins, Micajah Phelps, 
Zachariah Clinton, John Camphell, Alexander Campbell, 
Joseph Terry Williams, Abraham Cokenower, David Rees, 
John Craneshaw and David Diel. 

The court refused the petition first, because the allega- 
tions set forth in the said petition arc not sufficiently proven 
and secondly because the said petition was not signed by a 
majority of the qualified voters in the said eastern district. 

The first charge of official crookedness was a suit ordered 
to be brought against Dan. Dry, J. P., for failure to pgy over 
a certain fine collected of Lewis Wells, sr. 

William Pyle, sr., was appointed to prosecute said suit ; 
and nine dollars was recovered. Considering that the fore- 
going patriotic petition was headed by Daniel Dry, and that 
there had been a change in the commissioner’s court, a new 
Board being now in power, the idea of a feud is suggested 
by this action. 

REVENUE COLLECTED—1829. 


The first report upon record concerning collection of 
couuty revenue is for the year 1829. The amount collected 
and paid over to the treasurer by William C. Murphy, high 
sheriff in and fur this county is as follows: 

Inconnty orders, .... 


In re-i-sued state paper . ~ 
In old issues and interest . 


_ $05,121, 
62.00 
47.40 


WSO. pogo Se o 4 aa 1.25 


after deducting the legal per centum. 
FIRST GENERAL ELECTION. 


On the second day of June, 1828, the county commis- 
sioners ordered that the voters of that portion of the couuty 
which had been formed from Jackson county should vote at 
the house of John Flack, and appointed William Brown, 
Charles Green and Lewis Wells, jr., as judges of the general 
election to be held on the fourth day of August, 1828 ; and 
that those voters in the territory formerly belonging to Ran- 
dulph county, should vote at the place selected and laid out 
for the county seat, and appointed as judges, Robert B. 
Murphy, George Franklin and Van 8, Teague. For member 
of Congress, Joseph Duncan received eighty-one, and Geo. 
Forquer, twelve votes. For State Senator, in the Randolph 
district that portion which bad been taken from Randolph 
county in the organization of Perry county, Samuel Craw- 
ford received thirty five votes, and Isaiah T. Betts six votes. 
For Representative to the General Assembly, Jobn Lacey 
received thirty-one votes ; Hypolite Menard, thirty-six, and 
Thomas Mather, sixteen. For the county offices, William 
C Murphy received sixty-six ; and Giles Wells, twenty-one 
votes for sheriff. For coroner, Amos Anderson received 
fifty-three votes and Ambrose A. Ford, six votes. The 
county commissioner's office seems to have been the favorite 
official position in those days, as there were no less than 
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seven candidates, and but three to elect. For this office, 
William H. Threlkel had seventy four votes ; Wm. Jobuson, 
sixty-five; John Pyle, jr., sixty; Charles C. Glover, nine; 
Wm. T. Garner, twenty-eight ; Wm Adair, five; and Wm. 
Pyle, two. 

TUK FIRST BRUDGE 

Built by the county authorities seems tu have been built 
in 1830 or 1831 aeross Big Beaucoup creek just east of Pinck- 
neyville. 

The bridge was to be sixteen feet wide, and some of the 
timbers were 12x15 inches ; and the flooring of plank or 
puncheons so jaid on as to make it safe and convenient for 
carriages and passengers to pass and repass with convenience 
and safety. The bridge was to be built by coutract, the 
contractor to give bonds and insure the bridge for five 
years. Joseph Wells built the bridge. 

In 1531 licenses to sell goods were grauted by the com- 
missioners’ court, for a fee of five dollars, to Daniel Dry, 
David Baldridge and Limrick & Demming. 


COPY OF ROAD PETITION. 


The following was filed in the eounty clerk's office, De- 
cember 4th, 1837: 


“ To the Honorable County Commissioners’ Court of Perry 
County, Greeting : 


Whereas there is a reputed public road through our neigh- 
borhood, the course of which is such that it erosses indivi- 
dual lands for tbree or four miles on a stretch, and wanders 
through the prairie nobody kuows where, aud finally dies 
before it gets to little Muddy ; the public utility of this road 
answers no other purpose but to mar the peace of the settle- 
ment; it affords no relief to travellers in its present course 
and length. Therefore, we, the undersigued petitioners, sin- 
cerely solicit your honorable body to disannul the former 
review aud grant us a new one, running with the old one 
from Beaucoup to Mr. Lane’s mill, theuce through Elijab 
Wells’ land between the houseand shop, thence, to a half 
mile corner east, thence east to Robert McK lyain’s north- 
east corner in the prairie, thenee through the prairie on the 
best ground to intersect the post road to Frankfort. 

On a road by these points travellers can pass and repass 
in peace and have intercourse with public roads to the east 
and to the west. 

The cause of our petition is great, the remedy so natural and 
easy to be applied, and when it is completed the traveller will 
be benefited and the neighborhood wil] be blest; therefore, 
we, your humble petitioners, confidently trust that your hon- 
orable body will apply the proper remedy, and for thts your 
petitioners will ever pray. 

Bennet Lane, Elijah Wells, Robert MeElvain, Thomas 
Keeling, Abner l’yle, sr., Lihew Oustott, William Wooten, 
Joseph Taylor, Elijah Lane, John King, Richard Williams, 
Joseph H. MeElvain, Avery Chapman, Samuel McElvain, 
Johu H. Creekpaum, D. H Mead, Abner 1’yle, jr., Hiram 
Root, George W. Gill, Paris A. Hickman, John D. Barklow, 
Lewis Wells, J. G. Clark, Roann Bowlin, George Lishman, 
John Pyle, Andrew Ros:, William Ozburn, Van M. Teague, 


Jeremiah Collins, Josiah Wells, Lewis Wells, jr., L. Berry 
ee 


Ford, Elias Ford, Johu House, 8. M. Woodside, D. Bald- 
ridge, Thomas Armstrong, M. Baldridge.” 

At the same time that the order for the sale of the lots 
was made, the following order was passed regarding the 
buildiug of a court house on the corner west of the Public 
Square now occupied by the old saddlery shop. 


TUE FIRST COURT HOUSE. 


“Ordered, That at the same time when aud the place 
where the lots in the said county seat are offered for sale, 
there shall be by the aforesaid commissions let tu the luwest 
bidder the building of the euurt house on lot numbered 32 in 
said tuwn, which house is to he built ut the following descrip- 
tion aud dimensions, to wit: 

The said house to be built of hewn loga, which are to face 
from ten to twelve inches in the middle; and to be eighteen 
by twenty-two feet in length. The lower fluor in said court 
house to be laid with good puneheons with good hewn joists, 
but uo floor above; to be covered with elapboards; with a 
dvor furnished with a shutter and good knob or stuck lock 
in the east end, and a window of twelve lights, ten inches by 
twelve, in the west end, Also a platform sufficiently elevated 
fur a seat for the judge, with steps leadiug thereto, and like- 
wise a suitable but plain bar and table. The said judge’s 
seat aud bar to be placed in the said west eud of the said 
court house. A good and sufficient bench or seat shall be 
placed by the side of said bar extending the whole length 
thereof, the whole to he executed, completed and finished ina 
good and workmaulike manner, and to be finished and ready 
for delivery to the eounty commissioners uf this county, or 
their agent, specially appuiuted for that purpose, on ur before 
the first day of August next. The contractor will be required 
to give bond with good and sufficient security, to be approved 
by the said commissioners, in the penal sum of two hundred 
dollars, conventioned for the compliance with this order, 
whieh bond shall be made payabie to the county eommis- 
sioners of this county and their successors iu office, for the 
use of said county, and shall be left and deposited with the 
elerk of this court and by him earetully filed with the papers 
of said clerk's office.” 

The contract was awarded to Berry Anderson for the sum 
of fifty-four dollars, and a bond, with Amos Anderson, 
Joseph Wells and Ifumphrey B. Jones, as sureties, was 
accepted and filed at the Mareh term of the county court. 
At the September term, 152%, the building was received 
and the contract price paid. 

An order made at the June term, 1528, declaring Pinck- 
neyville the seat of justice, and requiring all process issued 
hy the clerks of the couaty and cireuit courts to be made 
returnable thither, was at the September term rescinded 

The first term of the county commissioners’ court, held ip 
the new court house in Pinckneyville, began ou the second 
day of March, 1829, with William Johnson, John Pyle, Jr., 
and William H. Threlkel, commissioners ; and the first term 
of the eircuit court held at the same place. commenced on 
the tenth day of April, 1829, Theophilus W. Smith, presid- 
ing as judge. In 1829, the court house was weather-boarded 
with four foot boards, neatly shaved, and a large stray pen 
was also erected on the same Jot with the cuurt house. The 
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pen was thirty-six feet square and six feet high. The work 
was done by Fergus M. Milligan, contractor, and the price 
of both jobs, $22 623. 

REMONSTRANCE AGAINST BUILDING SECOND COURT HOUSE. 


Be it known to the people of [linois and the county of 
Perry, that the county commissioners’ court of said county, 
have agreed to build a brick court house, forty-three feet 
square and twenty-four feet high with a square or hiped 
roof, and a brick floor with two doors and twenty-four 
windows, and two chimneys with two fire-places cach. We 
the undersigned, knowing the annua) income of onr 
connty to be insufficient to perform such mighty work, 
without essential and everlasting injury, do hereby protest 
against said proceedings, and pray said court to recall] said 
order until we are better able or approved of by a majority 


of said county, given under our hands, this third day of | 


February, 1856, 

Names of signers: Frederick Williams, Lewis Wells, 
Paris A. Hickman, Michael J. Taylor, Jacob House, 
Thomas Wells, Obadiah West, Jonas Lype, Reuben Kelly, 
Jonathan MeCollum, Hezekiah Balch, Johu King, John A. 
Croffurd, John Lype, Cornelius Godwin, Sannel McEl¥ain, 
John Pyle, Sr., Joseph Williams, John R. Teague, Leonard 
Lype, Van M. Teague, Jeremiah Walker, Van 5. Teague, 
Jacob Lipe, Wiliam Throop, Siprian Davis, Guilford H. 
Haggard, Solomon Woolsey, Robert M. Galloway, Lewis 
Wells, Sr. Thomas Wells, J. H. MeElvain, Khja Laine, 
Bennet Lain, Elisha L. Lane, Abner Pyle, Sr., Simpson 
Willianis, W. Willams, Jordan Harris, Johnzy Orten, 
Jobn Harris, Thomas Morris, Edgar M. Thompson, Abra- 
ham Morgan, Isaac Lee, Laban G. Jones, Abraham Lee, 
Edmund Lafferty, Edmond Callaway, Hiram Lafferty, 
Samuel T. Etherton, David Dial, Richard Williams, Wil- 
liam Dyal. 

SECOND COURT HOUSE. 

The second building erected for a Court House was a 
brick structure of two stories, situated about the centre of 
the present public square. 

Tt was forty-three feet square, with a door in the North, 
South and West sides of the lower story, two or three chim. 
neys, and open fire places above and below. The lower 
floor was of brick set onedge. Five windows of twenty-four 
lights each were placed in each of three sides of the upper 
room, and two in the other side corresponding to the num- 
ber of doors and windows below. 

The building was erected by Amos Anderson and com- 
pleted in the fall of 1837, nearly two years after the enter- 
prise was undertaken. One thousand seven hundred and 
sixty five dollars was the cost, and (owing doubtless to the 
stringency of money matters) the contractor was paid large. 
ly in notes taken by the County commissioners, for sale of 
lots in Pinckneyville. The present Bank building of Mur 
phy, Wall & Co at Pinckneyville, was subsequently built 
of the brick of this Court House. 

In 1838 the court house was finished by Thomas L. Ross, 
carpenter and Andrew Hays plasterer, at an additional cost 
of eight hundred and forty dollars, and eighty-seven and one 
half cents. 


UFFICIAL BLUNDERING. 

In September, 1810, an order was made by the county 
court authorizing the sheriff to employ some mechanic to re- 
pair the doors and windows ofthe court house, so as to 
cause them to shut and bolt, so that they cunnot be opened 
from without. 

On another occasion an order was made for the letting of 
a bridge contract “ to the highest bidder.” 

In 1841 the appointment of assessor was given to the per- 
son offering to do the work in the shortest time. John Gil- 
liam took the office, agreeing to do the work in twenty-six 
days, that is for the amount of twenty six days’ wages. 

THE THIRD COURT-HOUSE. 

At the March Term, 1849, of the County Commissioners’ 
Court, Joel Rushing, Reuben Dye, and Isaac A Bradley, 
being the commissioners, William Edwards presented a pe- 
tition signed by five hundred and twenty voters, praying 
that a suitable court house be hui t. In compliance with the 
request of the petitioners, the court, on the seventh day of 
March, 1849, appointed Humphrey B. Jones, Chester A. 
IKeyes and Charles L. Starbuck commissioners to procure 
plans and report the same at a special term, to be held the 
following April, At the same time the clerk of the commis- 
sioners’ court was instructed to give notice for letting the 
contract for building the walls. The notice was to be pub- 
lished in the Sparta Register, Chester Reveille, and Belleville 
Advocate. The inside trame-work, roof. windows and doors 
were to constitute a separate contract, of which notice was to 
be given at the same time. On the ninth of April the court 
met in special session, received the report of the commit- 
tee, and, after making certain »mendments thereto, 
adopted the same. The new building was to be erected upon 
the public square, west of the old courthouse. The dimen- 
sions were to be forty-six by thirty-six feet. The founda- 
tion was to be of limestone two and one-half feet thick below 
the surface, and twenty inches in thickness above. It was to 
extend two fect and eight inches above the surface, and that 
portion to be bush-hammered, range stone-work, with water- 
tables. The remaining portion of the walls were to be brick, 
sixteen inches thick for the first story, and thirteen inches 
for the second, and twenty-five in height. The brick 
masonry was to be of the Tuscan order, as was also the cor- 
nice. The partitions in the first story were to be brick, and 
ten feet high. The wall was to have two coats of light- 
colored drab paint. The plastering to consist of two coats 
and white finish. The windows were to be supphed with 
twelve light sash, the glass to be twelve by sixteen inches, 
and also to have Venitian shutters. 

The terms of the contract required the completion of the 
building on or before the first day of September, 1851. 
Bonds of one thousand dollars each, bearing six per cent. in- 
terest, were to be issned to the contractor, reserving thirty 
per cent until the building was received. The contract was 
let to Daniel W. Norris, of St.Clair county, for seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, on the 10th day of April, 1849: 
The contractor filed his bond for twelve thousand dollars, 
with Christian Raysing, Isaac Griffin and John Reynolds as 
sureties, on June 5th, 1849. ‘The next day the ground was 
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staked off by the court, and the building ordered to staud with 
the cardinal points of the compass. Work commenced at once, 
and on the fifth day of December, 1549, the first bond for 
one thousand dollars was issued to the contractor, and the 
clerk was further ordered to issue five hundred dollars in 
six per cent. iuterest-bearing county orders of such denomi- 
nation as the builder should desire. A new county court, 
cunsisting of a county judge, Hosea H. Strait, and two asso- 
elates, Edward | Whipple and Robert H. Williams, hav- 
ing been elected under the new constitution, held a meeting 
on the 9th day of July, 1800. At this meeting Hosea I. 
Strait was appointed to go to Mt. Vernon and seleet a com- 
petent workman to inspect the building in course of con- 
struction. Edward H. Whipple was sent to Chester, and 
Robert H. Williams to Washington county on a similar 
erraud. The workmen were procured, and, after an examina- 
tion, made the following report to the eourt, July 16, 1850: 
Pinckneyville, July 16th, 1850. 

We, the committee appointed by the honorable county 
court of Perry county to examine the rock and brick work 
of the court house now being erected in the town of Pinek- 
ueyville, would beg leave to respectfully report, that they 
have diligently examined the workmanship of the same, also 
the materials, and believe the materials to be of a good and 
suitable quality, and the workmanship neatly and well exe- 
euted, and in all respeets complying with the contract be- 
tween Daniel W. Norris and the county of Perry, with the 
exception of one rock iu the secon course of cut stone to 
the right hand of the south front door, which we would 
recommend the contractor to remove and replace with a 


harder one. 
JupsoN CLEMENT. 


Il. D. Hixmay. 
Mattroew Forrest. 


These building experts were allowed for their services the 
following amounts: Judson Clement, twelve dollars; H. D. 
Hinman, nine dollars; and Matthew Forrest five dollars. 
On the strength of this report, Mr Norris was allowed one 
bond of one thousand dollars, and two of five hundred dol- 
lars each; aud an additional] allowance of ten dollars for 
extra work in cutting a scuttle-hole in the roof. The build- 
ing was eompleted and reeeived by the county court on the 
third day of Deeember, 1550, and the balance paid in four 
bonds of one thousand dollars each. 


TIE PRESENT COURT HOUSE. 

Tle rapid increase in the population of the county, and 
the increase of litigation, made more eommodious quarters 
necessary. Much uneasiness was also felt for the security 
of the many valuable reeords which were under no protec- 
tion from fire, and but slight from the ineursions of evily- 
disposed persons. Many valuable court papers mysteriously 
disappeared, and eases coming on for trial] were eoutinued 
on aceount of missing papers. To afford the requisite ac- 
commodations, supply a safer receptacle for the reeords and 
to prevent the tampering with valuable records, the county 
eommissioners, Johu Baird, chairman, Jolin Schneider anid 
John W. Pyatt, at their meeting, October 9th, 1877, passed 
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| tions for the improvement. 


the following order: ‘“ Ordered, That there be submitted 
to the legal voters of this county, to be voted on at the ensu- 
ing November election, a proposition for the erection of an 
addition to the county court house, and to levy a tax there- 
forein the years 187s and 1579, not exceeding five thousand 
dollars in each of said years. Such addition is to be of 
briek, two stories high, with fire-proof protection to the pub- 
lic reeords. The necessary funds to meet the expences of 
such building to be borrowed in one or more loans, to be 
redeemed when said taxes shall be colleeted: The vote upon 
said proposition shall be “ For taxation for addition to court 
house;’’ and, “Against taxation for addition to court 
house.” And, if authorized, the board shall let a contraet 
without delay, and shall have said work completed during 
next summer. The proposition met with defeat at the polls, 
there being seven huudred and ninety-four votes for the pro- 
position, and nine hundred and sixty-one against it. In 
April, 1878, the people seeing the folly of their actions at 
the polls, sent numerous petitions to the county board, ask- 
ing for what they had just denied by their votes. By the 
ninth day of April, 1878, uo less than one thousand and 
eighty-five names were presented to the commissioners asking 
that the proposed improvement be made. On the same day, 
the county commissioners ordered that John Chapman, of 
Du Quoin, be employed to prepare a plan and the speeifica- 
The plans and specifications 
were preseuted to the county commissioners ou the seven- 
teenth of the following May and adopted. The county clerk 
was ordered May 3, I-7%, to give notice in the Du (Quoin 
Tribune and Pinckneyville Ludependent, that bids would be 
received up to noon on June 8d, 1878, when the contraet 
would be let to the lowest bidder. On the 5th day of June, 
187%, the contract was let to William G. Wilson, of Pinck- 
ueyville for the sum of nine thousand seven humlred 
and forty two dollars. He gave bond in the sum of nine- 
teen thousand four hundred and eighty-four dollars, with 
J. L. Murphy, Charles Guemalley, Henry Dricineyer, 
Charles A. Hoffman, Jacob M. Kunz, Fred Behrends, 
Joseph Bischof, Fred Mueller, William Klotz, A. hk. 
Kalbfleisch, William H. Smith, Evan B. Rushing, R. N. 
Davis, Philip Gruner, G. LR. Hincke and Joel M. Sul- 
livau as security. The building was to be completed by 
the twenty-fifth day of October, 1578. The bond was 
approved July 9, and an order made to advance the 
contractor two thousand dollars. The house of Lewis Yung 
was rented for the use of the county officials, while the work 
of remodelling was in progress. On the twelfth of Oetober 
of the same year, two thousand dollars was paid on the cou- 
traet with a further order to pay two thousand more when 
the roof was complcted. Work was at once commeueed, the 
walls of the old building razed tu the top of the windows of 
the first story, and the whole interior removed. A wing 
was added to the east side of the old building and carried up 
two stories high. The wing is forty-five feet fronting south 
by a depth of thirty-six feet, making the buildiug present a 
front of eighty-one feet. The building isa handsome brick 
with stone facings window-sills and caps. It is well ven- 
tilated and lighted by large windows, which are furnished 


with blinds upon the inside. Two halls run through the 
building from north to south. On the first story of the old 
building are four handsome and commodious offices. Ou 
the same floor in the wing are the offices of the county and 
the circuit clerk, both supplied with large fire-proof vaults, 
with burglar-proof combination locks upon the doors. The 
yaults ¢re conveniently fitted with racks for the records and 
pigeon holes in which to file the numerous papers. The 
second floor of the main building contains the court room, 
with handsome bar and comfortable seats for the audience. 
To the right of the judge's desk, a handsome and life-like oil 
painting, nearly life-size, of the late Judge Sidney Breese, 
looks down upon the auditorium. The portrait was painted 
by E. C. H. Willoughby, and purchased by the bar, since 
Judge Breese’s demise. The second story of the wings 
contains two large rooms for the use of the grand jury, and 
the petit jury, with witness rooms adjoining each. The 
grounds are yearly becoming more attractive, containing 
many handsome shade trees. On the 22d day of January, 
1879. John Chapman and William G. Wilson were appointed 
agents to purchase furniture and the necessary supplies for 
the new court house. They were to receive two dollars and 
fifty cents per day for their services. John Chapman, ou 
the 10th of April, 1879, made his report and presented a bill 
for two hundred and ninety dollars, the total cost of furni- 
ture for the building. At the same meeting John Schneider 
was instructed to purchase a chandelier for thirty dollars. 
Juhn Baird, John W. Pyatt and John Schneider, county 
commissioners, received the building from the contractors 
on the thirtieth day of April, 1879; and ordered the balance 
of six hundred and forty-two dollars, due on the contract, 
paid The custody of the new building was placed in the 
hands of the clerks of the courts. A handsome iron fence 
now surrounds the entire square, the cost of which was one 
thousand five hundred and thirtcen dollars and fifty cents. 
E. T. Barnun, of Detroit, was the contractor for the work, 
and John W. Pyatt, Thomas Stevenson and Lysias Heape 
were the commissioners at the time. 
FIRST JAIL. 

The first jail was built in 1833 and 1834, and stood upon 
the site of the present jail until torn down and removed to 
make room for the present one. It was of brick, with three 
juner walls of square timber, two of which were built up in 
the usual manner—logs notched together—and the middle 
wall of square timbers, set in perpendicularly This jail 
consisted of two rooms one above the other. The dimen- 
sions were 14 by 16 feet inside. Two small grated windows 
in each room afforded a scant supply of light and ventilation. 

Amos Anderson was the contractor for this jail, the cost 
of which was $700. 

THE PRESENT JAIL. 

By a special act of the General Assembly the present 
county jail was built. 

On the twentieth day of September, 1866, the county 
court, then composed of William Elstun, county judge, and 
Ephraim T. Rees and James L, Primm, associates, the fol- 
lowing order was passed : 
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“Ordered, that a tax, at the rate of two mills on the 
dollar, be levied on all the taxable property in the county of 
Perry, to be expended for the purpose of erecting a common 
jail in the town of Pinckneyville, under and by virtue of an 
act of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, approved 
February 15th, 1865, and published in Vol. IL, Private 
Laws of Illinois, 1865, page 542.” 

Nothing further was done until the tenth day of October, 
1870, when the court, Charles E. R. Winthrop, James L. 
Primm and James Ervin, ordered that a special tax of three 
mills be levied upon the taxable property of the county, under 
and by virtue of “ An act to amend an act to authorize the 
county court to issue bonds, approved February 16, 1865, 
and in force February 28, 1867. Private Laws of Illinois, 
1867, Vol. I, page 890.” 

Plans were at once solicited, and those submitted to the 
court by Samuel Wannaford, of Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
adopted by the county authorities, April 21, 1871. 

On the 26th of the same month notices were issued 
soliciting bids for the erection of the building, and all 
hids were to be presented by the 10th of the following May. 
The old jail was sold to Thomas Turner for $15. The con- 
tract was let to E, Haugh, of Indianapolis Ind., on the 10th 
of May, 1871. The contract price was $14,150, and the 
payments were to be made on the first day of each month. 
Ninety per cent. of the yalue of the materials and labor 
were payable at that time. 

The contractor gave bond in the sum of $15,000, on the 
18th of May, with B. F. Haugh, J. R. Tlaugh and Thomas 
H. Butler as sureties, and work was commenced. The brick 
work was sub-coutracted to Norris & llinckley. To pro- 
yide the means to pay fur the work, James Ervin was ap- 
pointed financial agent for the county to borrow $11,000. 
Bonds were to be issued, payable in one and two years, and 
to bear interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
James L. Primm was also appointed superintendent of the 
building on the same day, July 6th, 1871, at which time the 
contractor was also paid $1000. On the 18th of the same 
month the financial agent reported that he had effected a 
loan from the Belleville Savings Bank, and a bond for $5000, 
payable in one year, aud one for $6000, payable in two 
years, were issued to that institution. Ou the 16th of Au- 
gust of this year a tax levy of 40 cents on the $100 was 
levied for jail purposes. On the fourth day of December, 
1871, a furnace was purchased from Blanchard & Garrison, 
at a cost of $200. On the 15th of the same month a final 
settlement was made with the contractor and the building 
received. The only extra cost above the contract price was 
the additional allowance of $200 for extra plumbing, and 
$391.50 for extra masonry. In connection with the jail is a 
handsome two-story brick residence for the sheriff’ The 
jail is of brick, and best described by the Board of State 
Commissioners of Public Charities, in their report for 1878. 
It is as follows ; 

“The jail is in the rear of the sheriff's residence, two 
blocks west of the court house; brick walls, not lined; 
boiler-iron floor; ceiling of lath aud plaster; eight iron 
cells, with grated fronts, doable row, back to back. These 
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cells are surrounded on four sides by an inner corridor for 
the use of the prisoners, and jailor's corridor surrounds this 
again on four sides, next the outer walls. The two are 
separated by a cross-barred grating, which also extends over 
the inner corridor making a perfect cage; the effect is very 
light and airy. Bar locks, with levers in jailor’s corridor. 
Fight large windows ; good natural ventilation; heated hy 
furnace ; privy seat in corridor; foree-pump; wooden tank 
in attic; bath tub and fixed basins. Large cell for female 
prisoners in upper story of sheriff's house; in good repair 
clean and roomy, and would be strong if a better quality of 
iron had been used in its construction.” 


THE COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 

In 1865, a tract containing ninety aeres of land was pur- 
chased at a cost of seventeen huadred dollars, for a poor 
farm. The farm lies one mile due south of the county seat. 
Nov attempt was made to utilize it for many years, the farm 
being rented to various persons in the meantime. The sup- 
port of the paupers, scattered all over the county as they 
were, became burdensome, and presented many opportupi- 
ties for exorbitant charges from all sides. John Baird, 
Charles Gaemalley, and Elihu Onstott, the board of County 
commissioners at the time, entered an order, on the twelfth 
day of October 1874. for a vote to be taken atthe ensuing 
November election, on the proposition to build ao almshonse 
by levying a tax, in the years 1875 and 1876, not to exceed 
twenty-five hundred dollars each year. The vote was taken 
and the proposition receiving six hundred and _ fifty-five 
votes for, and there being but five hondred and sixty-two 
vote: agaiu-t it, a plan was prepared hy John Chapman of 
Du Quoin, and adopt: d on the seventeenth day of March, 
1875. At the same time bids were ordered to be received 
upto noon of April sth. At the last named date, the pro- 
posals ten in number were opened, and the contract for the 
erection of the building given to D, P. Delano and John M 
Bayless for the sum of four thousand three hundred and 
thirty seven dollars and fifty-four cents. The payments for 
the work were one thousand dollars on the fifteenth of 
May, 1875; «ne thousand dollarswhen the brick work 
was completed, and the balance when the building was com- 
pleted, and received by the county commissioners. On the 
13th of April, 1475 the contraetors filed a bond for five thou- 
sand dollars, dated April 9th, 1875, with If. R. Pomeroy, B, 
F. Pope, Sr., and P. N. Pope assnreties ‘The bond was ap- 
proved the same day. To provide for the payments, it was 
ordered that the following sums be borrowed from the fol- 
lowing named persons, at the several different times, and 
that the county clerk, W.5S. D. Smith, issue nine per cent. 
interest bearing county orders, receive and pay ont the mon- 


ey. The loans effected were as follows : 
Murphy, Wallbit Co, May 1, 1875. 5.2.2... 00,00 
eB % GATING ES 9 Cha Dette Amine bepece ao 511,00 
we a Hy NS AR ARTs tence eee) ket OS 1,040,060 
(dee lean’ tre AEE Von dhe o oe 5 6 BODO 500430 
“4 oS er, Tio oon nono oes 1337.54 


Total amount borrowed 
Interest-bearing county orders, payable annually, were 
issued in compliance with the order. John Baird and Chas. 


by the commissioners. The work was rapidly pushed for- 


_ward, and the first payment was male May Ist, 1875, one 


thousand dollars; the seeond, one thousand dollars, July 
15th, and the final payment of twenty-three hundred and 
thirtys-even dollars and fifty-four cents, together with eighty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents for extra work was made Oct. 
15th of the same year. The building was received by the 
commissioners on the ninth day of December, 1875. The 
building isa handsome two-story brick, with cellar under 
the kitchen. The main building is thirty by fifty feet. On 
the first floor there are six large rooms, with ten foot ceiling. 
Also a large hall thirty-nine by ten feet. Ono the second 
floor are two halls, thirty-nine by four feet, and sixteen by 


' ten, and eight large bedrooms, with a ceiling nine feet, six 


inches, There is also a wing, twenty by thirty-six feet, with 
dining-room, kitchen and store-room, on the first floor; and 
a porch six feet wide along the wing. On the seeond floor 
there is a hall extending the full length of the building and 
six feet wide, and three chambers. 

The rooms are well lighted and ventilated by large win- 
dows. The building is a credit to the county, and a blessiog 
to those, who have to seek shelter beneath its roof. It is 
doubtful whether there is a county in the whole state, that 
takes more care of its indigent poor than Perry. The aver- 
age number of inmates has been thirteen, anoua'ly. The 
county commissioners appoint a superintendent, annually, 
and the following named gentlemen have held the position : 
John M. Bayless, appointed, January 1+t, 1876; Alexander 
A. Kimzey, January Ist, 1277; and William E. Gladson, 
January Ist, 1878, and has held the position to the present 
time. The physicians in charge since its commencement, 
have been Dr William EL. McCandless for the year 1877 ; 
Dr. R.S. Peyton, for 1878; and Dr. William L MeCand- 
less since that time. There were twenty inmates, accordiog 
to the state report of 1880, twelve of whom were children 
We append the closing remarks of the state visiting agent 
fur 1878. “This is one of the best kept Almshouse: in 
southern Flinois ; the county supplies everything required 
and pays the keeper three hundred and fifty dollars a year.” 

THE CIRCUIT COURT. 

The first fine assessed in this court was one of fifty cents 
taxed against Joe] Crain and Afton Crawford for an atfray 
for which they had been indicted. They were each fined at 
the April term, 1829, and John Pyle, jr., was fined twelve 
and one-half cents, on an indictment for an assault. 

At the April term, 1530, Joseph Brayshaw was admitted 
as a naturalized eitizen, the first citizen admitted in Perry 
county. 

At the succeeding October term six persons of color, 
Soudon Parkes, Agga, Jeremiah, Jatnes, John and Simeon 
presented proofs of having served out their time, as slaves, 
and were granted certificates of Freedom. 

At the Sept-mber term 1832 Leonard Lipe and Lewis 
Wells, and at the May term 1833 Benjamin Johnson were 
certified as having been soldiers of the Revolutionary war 
and entitled to pension accordingly. 

The first sentence of imprisonment pronounced was at the 
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a charge of Lure ny was ordered confined in the county 
jail for thirty days. Not until four years after, at the July 
special term of 1838, was confinement in the State Peniten- 
tiary adjadged necessary the county then having been in 
existence eleven years. At that term J. Bennet for stealing a 
horse was ordered to be sent to Alton, and to be confined at 
hard labor fourteen and one-half months, and in solitary 
confinement for two weeks. 

The first Divoree observed upon record was granted at 
the May terin of 1839 upon the petition of Eliza Lakin 
against Adam Lakin. 


THE FIRST MURDER TRIAL. 


The first person tried in this county upon the charge of 
murder, was one William Corberly. The cause was brought 
on change of venue frum St. Clair county, where the indict- 
ment had been found. The first order regarding this cause, 
appears on the record of April 30th, 1842, when James 
Shields, the prisoner’s attorney, appeared hefore judge 
Walter B. Scates, and made a mo'iou that the cause be 
s‘ricken from the docket for want of jurisdiction. The 
motion was sustained and an order in accordance therewith 
entered. His attorney appears in court again with a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus, and upon a hearing on 
May 3d of the same year, the prisoner was ordered to he 
delivered to the sheriff of Sr. Clair county. The cause 
came up for trial in this court, on the fifteenth day of 
October, 1842. Wallis Allen was the attorney for the 
people, and John Dougherty appeared in defence of the 
prisoner. A jury composed of James Huggins, John Ilug- 
gins, Euclid Logau, Peter W. Robinson, John Ayers, John 
M Campbell, John King, Daniel Gunn, Samuel 8. Wilson, 
William Linton, William Hutchings and Samuel Browa, 
was secured. The same day the prisoner entered a plea of 
“not guilty,” the trial completed and the verdict of the 
jury rendercd, finding the prisoner guilty and fixing his 
ponishment at two months and three weeks in the peniten- 
tiary, with two weeks in solitary confinement. 

At the October term, 1856, a meeting of the members of 
the bar was held, Ben. Bund of Clinton county, chairman, 
and Wm. Stokes, secretary, at which Wm. H. Underwood, 
B. M. Cox, P. E. Hosmer, R.S. Bond and A. J. Dickinson 
were appointed a committee to present resolutions commem- 
orative of the death of H. B. Jones, a member of the bar, 
who had died. 

Of the murder trials, which have been had in this county, 
the death penalty was never adjudged hy the jury, until 
November 8th, 1873. At the November term of the circuit 
court, John Feefee and George Williams, negroes, were put 
upon trial for the murder of a farmer named Mattison. 
They had been stealing his hogs, and were heing followed 
hy Mattison, when they riddled his body with bullets, and 
left him lying dead in the field. The cause came up for 
trial before jndge Amos Watts, on the first day of November, 
and issue joined and plea of “not guilty,’’ entered. 

D. W. Fountain appeared, alone, for the people, while 
the prisoners were defended by Gen. Jones, EK. H. Lemen, 
Lewis Hammack and M. C. Edwards. The following jury 
was obtained after several days’ effort: Samuel J. Brown, 


William G. Brown, Julius Schlegel, Jesse Green, James M. 
Wheatley, James Smith, Absalom Adkins, Jonathan M. 
Rice, Daniel Benson, James Horner, Isaac Lipe and 
Ephraim Pyle. On the morning of the 8th of November, 
the jury rendered a verdict of guilty, and fixed the punish- 
ment at death by hanging. The criminals were sentenced 
to be hanged on the 28 h of November, 1873. The ses ffuld 
was built and every preparation made by sheriff, Leonard 
T. Ross, to carry into cffect the sentence, when governor 
Beveridge commuted the sentence to imprisonment for life. 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF VAUGHN. 

The history of this crime is best told in the language of 
the Globe- Democrat, of June 17th, 1842: “James Vaughn 
was a tall, good-looking fellow. He worked in the coal 
mines the best part of his life, and so was not tanned and 
browned like the general run of country laborers. He wore 
quite a swell mustache, parted his hair neatly, and when 
dressed fur the grave in a suit of broadcloth he looked like 
anything but a murderer. In June, 1881, there was a 
meeting of Democrats held in the town of Tamaroa, IIL, 
nine miles northeast of Pinckneyville. It was here that 
Vaughn lived at this time, together with his father and 
mother and their children. Ben Vaughn was the favorite 
brother of James, and Ben liked fun as well as any man. 
Ben, although a Republican, went to the Democratic meet- 
ing, and when one of the speakers was soaring to the top 
cloud, Ben spoiled the effect by shouting ‘Hurrah for Gar- 
field. This breach of the peace riled William Watts, the 
city marshal of Tamaroa. Le pulled his revolver and 
pointing it at Ben he frightened the latter so that he took 
to his heels, with Watts after him, still holding the revolver 
and flourishing it as though he intended killing the fugitive. 
The latter ran clear to his father’s home and entered the 
house just as Watts was catching up with him. James 
Vaughn heard of the escapade of his brother and of the 
chase, and the more he thought of it the madder he got. 
‘If Watts ever tries to arrest or fool with me as he did with 
Ben,’ said Vaughn, ‘I'll kill him just as sure as there’s a 
God in Heaven’ On August 4th, just two mouths after the 
occurrence noted, James Vaughn, filled up with whiskey, 
took a walk ahout the public streets of Tamaroa. He 
talked loudly, said he did not care much for anybody, and 
less for Watts, and as he talked the latter appeared and 
told him he was disturbing the peace, and that he would 
arrest him if he did not shut up Vaughn turned his nose 
up at the marshal and told him he could not arrest him 
unless he was armed with a warrant. This statement 
appears to have irritated Watts, for he seized hold of his 
man and said be would have to come along. Vaughn 
jerked away from Watts, and this made the latter very angry. 
He raised his cane, and struck Vaughn over the head with 
it. Vaughn seized the cane and raised his right hand, 
which contained a pocket-knife with the big blade open. 
Vaughn aimed for a vital spot, and his aim was true, the 
knife severing the subclavian artery. Watts fell to the 
ground, saying, ‘I’m a dead man,’ but before giving up 
life, and while in the very thrves of death, he drew his 
revolver and aimed at Vaughn, who, noticing the marshal’s 
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move, heat a hasty retreat. 
fugitive, but the cartridge failed to explode. 
time he fired. This time the weapon responded, and a 
bullet pierced Vaughn’s left leg, inflicting a slight flesh 
wound, The next moment Watts toppled over and wag 
dead. Vaugbn was seized by bystanders, and before them 
he said: ‘Oh, I’m a man of my word. I told you Vd kill 
that man if he ever tried to arrest me, and I’ve kept my 
word.’”’ 

An indietment for murder soon followed his arrest, and 
on the first day of May, I882, James Vaughn was arraigned 
before judge George W. Wall, on a charge of murder. He 
entered a plea of “not guilty.” Mortimer C. Edwards, the 
county attorney, assisted by R. W. 8S. Wheatley, Esq. 
conducted the proseeution, and Messrs. R. M. Davis and 
E. H. Lemen, the defense. The first two days were spent 
in obtaining a jury, which was as follows: John W. Rush- 
ing, P. 8. Wilks, George Kraft, Charles Seifert, William 
Stewart, W. H. Sterling, Christian Schwartz, Jacob Thomas, 
Chesterfield Harold, Hugh Devinney, James Knox and 
R. P. Burbank. The cause was given to the jury on the 
evening of May 3d, aud at fifteen minutes past twelve the 
next morning, they rendered their verdiet of guilty and 
affixed the death penalty. The usual motions were made 
in the case, but all were overruled, and on the 13th day of 
May, judge Wall passed the sentence of death, selecting the 
16th day of June, 1842, as the date for the execution, ihe 
first and only one in the county. The case was then taken 
to the Supreme Court, who affirmed the decision of the jury 
in the lower court. 

Sheriff, Thomas Penwarden, had named 12.15 p. w., as 
the hour for the execution, and at that time twenty-five 
persons were admitted to the body of the jail. This included 
the sheriff's guard, the spiritual adviser of the condemned 
and the reporters. The scaffold was in one corner of the 
jail. To reach it the tops of the cells had to be scaled, and 
reachiug this point was made easy by a temporary wooden 
stairway. The little crowd gathered on the top of the cells 
and awaited the coming of the condemned. At 12.20 
Vaughn was taken out of his eell and led to the seaffold by 
the sheriff. The minister walked by his side and stood by 
him upon the trap. After prayer the death warrant was 
read, and then the sheriff asked Vaughn if he had anything 
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to say. He answered. “1 have got nothing at all to say,” 
whereupon the clergyman said that Vaughn had asked him 
to speak for him. Ife said that Vaughn was very sorry 
that he had killed Watts, but confident and hopeful that 
Christ would pardon him for all the sins committed in this 
life. Tle repented for the crime, and had faith that God 
had a pardon waiting for him in Heaven. After this last 
statement the sheriff put on the black cap and adjusted the 
rope. Then the minister and the sheritf stepped off the 
trap, shaking hands at the same time with Vaughn and 
bidding him good-by. Deputy sheriff Lemen raised the axe 
and severed the rope that held the trap up. The door fell 
with a crash and Vaughn was sent flying into the unknown 
world. There was a twiteh of the ropes and then all was 
over. The fall was nearly six feet and had broken his neck. 
Thirty-five minutes after the drop life was pronounced 
extinet hy the attending physicians. Vaughn was a Ten- 
nesseean by hirth, hailing from MeNair county, that state. 
He was thirty three years of age at the time of his death. 
STATISTICS, 
The growth of the county in wealth can in no way be so clearly shown as by 


giving (he assessment rolls at different periods, We select two, which are here 
uppended, viz; those of 1400 wnd 182. 


Assessincnt of Perry County ju 1860. 
SHOWING TOTALS, 


Number. 
llorsea.... 4,250) 
Neat Cattle... 11,345 
Mules and Asse 5ST P 
6,271 6.273 
Z 10,887 TO,s41 
Carriages and W agon 1,207 4K O 
Uloeks and Watche Tue BARG 
Pianos........ 6 Boy 
troods and Merefunihse.. 67,075 
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Moneys and Credits : Sis $,6zu 
Bonds, Stocks, Joint stock Companies, ete 4am 
Unenumerated Propeity...... EDeea Os aey sO TH,614 


Aggregate $603,015 


Deductions, 2Nb4 
‘Total valne of taxable personal property... cece eee ee sete $576,131 
Lands... Slabs bu 
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Total value of real and personal property.. 0.00... cieeeeeeeenne  FETOOST 4 
TAR 
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State Tax and Interest remaiuing due frot 1z8 112 
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County ‘Tax’ and Interest due from ye 167 55 
Speei..| County Tax....... Beer Seacae tents eiveweaers tle 6,755 32 
Tag ta lee LO VGUtL cere estrerarmneccecccssacnteesese. Gececs vovecessene Sursazreazeseonsel Geog ae LY, 


Acres in cultivation—W heat, 10,296; Corn, 17,157; Other field products, 2,409. 


Assessment of Real Estate, Personel Property, and Princtpal Articles of Perry Connty, Hlinols, for the year 1882, 
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“4, 4 8) 1osR2 10031E) 937) «18606 196IQ 119047 249) S77G 129) 4235) 237) 237 RNY 1221... 
“4, “8. 2472) 17321) 15022 QTINT 17491 4738 . 107 1955, 38) 1130| Jou) dar 161) 469. 
wa, ff 3. TNT4| | Goda, 12178) 22442 BAR) «= O1us2 22 324 4240 87 240 26) Bn, 3BTF, 40 T 
0h a Baek 6513 123%) 21056 21972) iain, cece Rey oes ere 218 p Ho 3145) 260) 260 264 25 2 90 
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Assessment of Real Estaic, Personal Property, Principal Articles of Perry County, Mlinois, for the year L882. 
: a iv 7 Nga ver: Assess- | ans 
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- | a 7 2 Mies E i 
= | Value. Value._ Real Estate—Lands. | her of \#° a ASSeaeed i 
Horses | $284 | $31 24 B11, 554 Acres. | ue Per) Value. 
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. | 
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Agrleuliural Statistics of Perry County for the year 1882. 
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County Subscription to Railroads——In pursuance of  peti- 
tions numerously signed, the county court on the 24th day 
of May, 1869, ordered an election to be held at the several 
voting places in the county on the 3d day of July, 1869, on 
the proposition to subseribe stock to railroads, viz; Belle- 
ville & Southern Illinois, $150,000; Chester & Tamaroa 
Coal and Railroad Company, $100,000; Cairo & St. Louis 
Railroad, $50 000. 

The election was held and resulted in the casting of a 
sufficient number of votes (twelve hundred and thirty being 
required) to authorize the first proposition. 

Upon the election of a new court and a renewal of peti- 
tion, a vote was ou the 15th of January, 1870, ordered to 
be held on the 19th of February, to ascertain if a majority 
of the voters (niue hundred and eighty-four being now 
required as the minimum) would vote to authorize the sub- 
scription of $100,000 to the Chester & Tamaroa Coal and 
Railroad Company. 

The election was held and nine hundred and eighty-six 
votes were cast in favor of the proposition. 

By the terms of said votes the B. & S. I. road was to be 
completed from Belleville to Du Quoin by January 1st, 
1871. The terms were complied with (the first train passing 
through December 4th, 1870) and on the Sth day of Decem- 
ber, 1870, the bonds of the county were issued to the 
amount of $100,000, and that amount of stock taken, it 
haviug been ascertained that the statutory limit of county 
subscription to railroads was $100,000. 

These bonds bear date January Ist, 1871, with annual 
interest at seven per cent., redeemable at any time after five 
and within twenty years from their date. 


The C. & T. R. R. was by the terms of the vote to be 
entitled to $50000 of bonds upon the completion of the 
road from Tamaroa to Pinckneyville, and the remainder, 
$50,000, upon the completion of the road to Chester. This 
being done the first instalment of $50,090 was issued Novem- 
ber 10ch, 1871, dated July tst, 1871, with seven per cent. 
interest, payable semi-anoually and the remaining $50,000 
were issued December 6th, IS71, and dated January Ist. 
1872, bearing same interest, aud all payable after five and 
within twenty years of their date. 

Saline and Swamp Lands—By an act of the Legislature 
of 1831, one hundred and fifiy dollars was appropriated 
from the availsof the saline lands for a road from Equality 
to Carmi; and the county commissioners, at their meeting of 
September 3, 1833, appointed Samuel Pyatt agent to collect 
and pay the same into the county treasury. The agent 
performed his work, and on the second day of the following 
December he made his report and was paid six dollars for 
his services. 

The State Anditor reported on the 10th of Jane, 1854, 
that the value of the swamp lands of the county was 
$1138.,9. The county court appointed Charles E. R. Win- 
throp Drainage Commissioner on September 6th, 1853. The 
following day the county court appraised the lands. Derry 
county also received $2,522 76 from the national govern- 
ment asa portion of the sale of swamp lands. The lands 
were sold December 4th, 1854, and on the seventh of the’ 


_ following March the Drainage Commissioner reported that 


he hadin money and notes $4377.74, and tbe expenses were 
$126.30, leaving a balanee of $4 251.44, which was ordered 
paid into the school fund and received by the School Com- 
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missioner. The lands were not all sold at that time, but 
frequent sales have since been made. 

An attempt was made to adopt a township organization 
at the November election, 1878, but met with defeat. The 
vote showed only three hundred aud sixty-seven votes for, 
and eighteen hundred and forty-four votes against it. 

A list of the members of the General Assembly from 
Perry county since its organizatior, or the district in which 
the same is situated: 

SENATORS, 

Samuel Crawford, 1828-82; Conrad Will, 1828-825 
Thomas Mather, 1852-86; John D. Wood, 1835-42 3 
John Crain, 1842-46; Elias 8. Dennis, 1846-48 ; Hawkin_ 
S. Osburn, 1848-52; John E. Detrich, 1852-56; E. C, 
Coffey, 1826-60; James M. Rodgers,* 1860-62; William A 
J Sparks, 1862-64; David K. Green, 1864-68; John P 
Van Dorston, 1868-72; Jediah F. Alexander, 1870-72 > 
William K. Murphy, 1872-76 ; Ambrose Hoener, 1876-80? 
Louis Thoru, 1880-84. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
1828-30—Singleton H. Kimmel, Thomas Mather, Hy 
polite Menard. 

1830-32—John Atkins, Thomas J. V. Owens. 

1832-34—David Baldridge, Richard G. Murphy. 

1834-86—Richard G. Murphy, John Thompson. 
1836-42—Richard G. Murphy. 

1842-44—John D. Burklow. 

1844-46 —John Steele. 

1846-48 —Hawkins S. Osburn. 

1848-50—Zenas H. Veruor. 

1850-52—Richard G. Murphy. 

1852-54—William M. Phillips. 

1854-56—P. E Hosmer. 

1856-58 —Nawkins S. Osburn. 

1858-60—John D. Wood. 

1860-62—Orson Kellogg. 

1862-64—Stephen W. Miles, Edward Menard. 

1864-66—William K. Murphy, Austin James. 

1866-68—William K. Murphy, John Campbell. 
1868-70—John M. MeCuteheon, Thomas HH. Burgess. 

1870-72— William R. Gass 

1872-74—John W. P[yatt, William Neville, Austin 
James. 

1874-76—Joseph W. Rickert, Samuel McKee, Jonathan 
Chesnutwood. 

1876-78—Theophilns T. Fountain, Juho Boyd, Septimus 
P. Mace. 

1878-80—John T. MeBride, John R. McFie, Philip C. C 
Provart. 

188-82—Austin James, Isaac M. Kelly, William K.. 
Murphy. 

MASTERS IN CHANCERY. 

Andrew J. Dickinson received the first appointment to 
this office in 1845 aud served until 1847; Charles L. Star- 
buck, 1847 to 1851; Lewis Hammack, 1851 to 1855; An- 


* James M. Rodgers died while in office, and William A. J. Sparks was 
lected to fill the va-ancy. 
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drew J. Dickinson, 1855 to 1857; William H. McKee, 
1857 to 1860; William K. Murphy, 1860 to 1869; Evan 
B. Rushing 1869 to 1873 ; Theophilus T. Fountain, 18738 
to 1875, and Evan B. Rushing from 1875 to the present 
time. 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


First and Subsequent Boards of County Commissioners.— 
John R. Hutchings, Elijah Wells, David H. Mead, 1827; 
William H. Threlkel, William Johnson, John Pyle, Jr., 
1828-29; William Johnson, Joseph Wells, Abner Keith, 
1830; Elijah Wells, Joseph Wells, Abner Keith, 1831; 
Daniel Dry, Samuel Pyatt, Benjamin Hammack, 1832-3; 
Daniel Dry, Samuel Pyatt, William Edwards, 1834-5 ; 
William Edwards, Andrew Bourland, Samuel Pyatt, 1836 ; 
Jobn Reid, Nathan G. Curlee, Jacob Short, 1837; George 
W. Ho‘echkiss, Enoch Eaton, Richard G. Davis, 1838; 
Enoch Eaton, Jonathan G. Clark, Richard G. Davis, 1840; 
Enoch Eaton, Jonathan G. Clark, Abner Kk. Pyle, 1841; 
Enoch Eaton, Abner K. Pyle, Isaac H. Bradley, 1842-3 ; 
Henry F., Hampleman, Wnoch Eaton, Isaac Bradley, 1844- 
5; Joel Rushiug, Isaac A. Bradley, Henry F. Hampleman, 
1816; Reuben Dye, Joe] Rushing, Isaac H. Bradley, 1847-8. 

In 1849, and after the adoption of the constitution, the 
county judges performed the duties heretofore performed by 
the county commissioners. 

Probate Justices of the Peace——Humphrey B. Jones, 1528 
to 1847; Levi Green, 1847; Ifumphrey B. Jones, 1849. 

County Judges.—Vosea TH. Straight, Richard H. Wil- 
liams, Edward A. Whipple, Associates, 1849. Edward A. 
Whipple resigned, and Peter W. Wilks succecded him in 
1851. Laban G. Jones, Jonathan G. Clark, John Pyle, 
Associates, 1853; Johan Baird, William Craig, Samuel Y. 
McCluer, Associates, 1856; Henry 5. Wampleman, William 
Craig, Ephraim T. Rees, Associates, 1861; William Jlston, 
Ephraim T. Rees, James L. Primm, Associates, 1865 ; 
Charles E. R. Winthrop, James L. Primm, James Ervin, 
1869; William Elstun, 1873 to January dist, 1881, when 
he resigned, and Sample G. Parks, the present ineumbent, 
was appointed by Governos Cullom. 

Under the constitution of 1870, a board of three county 
conimissiuners were given control over county affairs, one 
member being elected annually after the organization of the 
first board, the term of office being three years. Under this 
regime the following were elected 

County Commissioners—Elihu Osstott, Charles Guemal- 
ley, John Baird,* 1878; John Baird,* Elihu Onstott, 
Charles Guemalley, 1874; John W_ Pyatt, John Baird,* 
Elihu Onstott, 1875; Johu Schneider, John W. Pyatt, Joha 
Baird,* 1876 to 1879; Lysias Heape, John W. Pyatt,* John 
Baird, 1879; Thomas Stevenson, Lysias Heape* and Johu 
W. Pyatt, 1880 to 1882. 

Clerks of the County Court—Humphrey B. Jones was the 
first county clerk, being appointed by the county commis- 
sioners at their first meeting, June 4th, 1827. He served 
until August 10th, 1859, when he was succeeded by John 
D. Burklow, who resigned on the lst of August, 1841. 
Joshua M Rice was appointed by the county commissioners 


* Chairmen. 
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to fill the vacancy, and served until the 6th of September, 
1841. He was succeeded by Humphrey B. Jones, who had 
been elected at the preceding August election. Mr. Jones 
continued to fill the office until Charles L. Starbuck was 
elected on the 2d of August, 1857. Nathan ‘T. Kelly was 
elected under the new constitution, and took the office in 
December, 1849. Sinee that time the office has been filled 
by John W. Pyatt, 1853 to 1861; David M. Hoge, 1861 ; 
Leonard T. Russ, 1865; J Carroll Harris, 1869, and since 
1873 by Walter S D. Smith, the present efficient and courte- 
ous incumbent. 

Clerks of Circuit Court—Humphrey B. Jones, appuinted 
in 1827, and suceceded by Marmaduke S. Ferguson, he 
having been by Justice Semple appointed clerk of said 
court on the 1%th day of April, 1545. 

Andrew J. Dickinson was appointed clerk by Justice 
Shields, December 12, 1843; Charles L. Starbuck was ap- 
pointed clerk by Judge Koerner, Sept. 25, 1847; Lewis 
Hammack, elected Sept. 4, 1548 ; Jes. M. Montague, elected 
1852; Evan 1. Rushing, elected 1856 ; Jas.M. Brown, elected 
1864; Jas. M. Brown dicd August 10, 1867. an dCharles H. 
Roe was by Judge Crawford appointed to fill the vacaney 
until the ensuing clection, when in November, 1807, he was 
elected to the position of elerk, which position he still 
occupies. 

SUERIFFS OF TITE COUNTY. 

Wm. C. Murphy, sheriff from 1827 up to 1857, in which 
year Matthew Jones succeeded him, and retained his posi- 
tion until succeeded by John Steele who was elected Angnst 
3, 1840; Abner K. Pyle, 1845; Laban G. Jones, 1844; 
David M. Tloge, commissioned, August 25, 1846; John W. 
Pyatt, elected in 1850; David M. Hoge, 1552; Johu D. 
Reese, 1554; David M. Hoge, 1856; Jas. J. Hoge, 1853; 
Albert A. Clymer, 1560; James F. Mason, 1862; Wm. G. 
Leslie, 1864; J. Carroll Harriss, 1266; Daniel W. Dry, 
1868; Samnel A. Beard, 170; Samuel A. Beard died May 
4,1572, and his term was partially completed by Geo. N. 
Taffe, coroner, who committed suicide before the term had 
expired; Leonard T. Ross, 1872; Leonard T. Ross, 1874; 
Edward M. Warris, 1576; Ralph G. Williams, 1578; and 
Thomas Penwarden, 1880. 


COUNTY TREASURERS. 

Daniel Dry was appointed by the county commissioners 
at their first meeting, June 4, 1827, and continued in office 
by them until 1829. The cammissioners continued to elect 
the treasurers until 1839, when they were elected by vote of 
the people. The following named served by appointment: 
Richard G. Murphy, 1829; Jobn R. Tlutchings, 1830 to 
1532; Samuel Pyatt, 1882; David H. Mead, 1533 to 1836; 
Joshna M. Rice, 1836 to 1839. In 1539 George O. Hotch- 
kiss was eleeted; Lewis Staten, 1840; John D. Burklow, 
1841 to 1843; Luther Beal, 1543 to 1515; David M. Hoge, 
1845; Benjamin [ammack, 1846; James M. Montague, 
1847 to 1850; Johu Moore, 1850; John McClure, 1852 to 
1855; Samuel King, 1855 to 1861; Johnson C. Harris, 1861 ; 
Leonard T. Ross, 1863; James C. Kimzey, 1865 to 1871; 
Jobn Patterson, 1873 to 1879; Josiah W. Haines, 1879 and 
the present incumbent. 


a 


COUNTY SURVEYORS. 

Richard G. Davis was the first surveyor and received his 
appointment from the county commissioners, at their Sep- 
tember term, 1529, to hold his office until the next meeting 
of the Geucral Assembly. He continued to hold this office 
until 1835, when he was succeeded by Abner Pyle, Jr., who 
had been elected by the people. Thomas 11. Campbell was 
eleeted in 1839; Abner Pyle, dr. 1842; Nathaniel B. Dill- 
horn, 1545; Nelson Holt, 1847; John R. Tutehings, 845; 
Samuel Maton, 1549; James M Montagne, 1851; Isham EF. 
Willis, 1855; Robert Steele, 1857; David L Benson, 1861; 
William IT. Lovelady, 1568, and held the office until May 
21° 1870, when he resigned and was succeeded by William 
Golightly, who served until S71; John W. Tyler, 1871; J. 
J Flack, 1875; William Collins, 1879, and died while in 


| oflice, and was succ 2eded, in ISS], by J. J. Flack, who now 


holds the office. 
RECORDER. 
The fullowing have filled the office of recorder, an office 
now coupled with that of circuit clerk : Wumphrey B. Jones 
was elected in 1835; John D. Burklow in 1830; Sylvester 


| Adams in 1842; William J. Weir in 1545, and Charles L, 
| Starbuck in 1547. 


MINE INSPECTOR. 

Prior to Sept. 20th, 1877, the county surveyors were ex- 
officio inspeetor of mines, but the law changing and requiring 
the board of county commissioners to appoint a practical 
miner to that office, Thomas Peuwarden was appointed Sept. 
20, 1877, and filled that office until Sept , 1880, when he was 
succeeded by Thomas Batley, who now fills the office, and 
looks after the safety of his fellow workmen. 

CORON FRS. 

Amos Anderson was clected May 7, 1827, at the first 
election held in the county, and was re-elected iu 1828, serv- 
ing until 1951; David Baldridge, 1851; Matthew Jones, 
1832; David Baldridge, 1834; Aaron Lipe, 1836; Thomas 
Armstrong, 1838; John R. Wutchings, 1540, and continued 
iu office until 1848; John L. Baldridge, 1548; John R, 
Tlutchings, 1850; John Wheatley, 1852; Fleetwood B. 
Garner, elected in 1854; John Wheatley, elected in 1856, 
and continued in office until 1862; Robert Craig, 1862 and 
1364; Warren Wheatley, 1566; George U. Taffe, 1868 and 
1870; William G. Anderson, 1872; William (i. Gordon, 
1874; Martin Smith, 1876; William G. Gordon, 1572, 
died November 11, 1879, when Joseph Ozgborn was ap- 
pointed his successor, and re-elected to the office in 1530. 


SCMOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

The first to hold this office was David Baldridge, appointed 
by the commissioners’ court in 1831, and continued in office 
until 1845, having been elected by the people in 1841 and 
184,; he had been followed by Charles L. Starbuck in 
1345; William H. Turner in 1846; Nelson Holt in 1847; 
Marmaduke Fergnson in 1449; Samuel Eaton from 1850 
to 1854; Isham EE. Willis, 1854 to 1857; Zebedee P Curlee, 
1857 to 1861; Charles E.R, Winthrop in 1861, and Richard 
M. Davis in 1863. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
James W. Blair elected in 1865 for a term of four years; 
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Benajah G. Roots in 1869; John B. Ward in 1873, who now 
holds the vffice. 


COUNTY DIRECTORS FOR CHESTER & TAMAROA RAILROAD, 

Under the provisions of an Act 0° the General Assembly, 
in force April 16 1869, T. M Sams and Janes Kitehie were 
commissioned as such cfiicers, June 7, 1871. 


STATE AND COUNTY ATTORNEYS. 

David J. Baker pro tem. for first term of Court, August 
28, 1827; James Sample, pro tem., August term, 1828; 
Richard J. Hamilton, pro tem., April term, 1829; Henry 
Eddy, October term, 1829; Richard J. Hamilton, April 
term, 1830; Alexander F, Grant. pro tem., October term, 
1830; Walter B. Scates, pro tem., April term, 1831; Alex- 
ander F. Grant, pro tem., Oetober term, 1831; Walter B. 
Seates, pro tem., April term, 1832; Alexander F. Grant, 
pro tem., October term, 1532; Walter B. Scates, pro tem, 
April term, 1833; Walter B. Scates, pro tem., October term 
1833, April term, 1834, and October term, 1834; Jobn 
Dougherty made his first appearance May term, 1835; 
David J. Baker, October term, 1837; Samuel Marshall, 
July term, 1835; Wm. H. Stickney, May term, 1839; 
Wm. H. Underwood, April term, 1843; Philip B. Fouke, 
April term, 1847; P. P. Hamilton, Octuber term, 1855; 
George Abbott was appointed states attorney, pro tem., at 
the May term, 1856; Monroe C. Crawford first appeared at 
the April term, 1857; George W. Wall, April term, £265 ; 
Robert R. Townes, April term, 1869; R M. Davis, appvinted 
by county court, July 16,1572; D. W. Fountain, elected 
November, 1872; Richard M. Davis, November, 1876; and 
Mortimer C. Edwards, November, 1880. 

CIRCUIT JUDGES. 

Theophilus W. Smith, a justice of the supreme court, pre: 
sided over the August term, 1827, and the August term, 
1828 ; and was follawed by Thomas C. Browne, justice of 
the supreme court who presided over the Perry county cir- 
cuit. court from April, 1829, to Octaber, 1834; Alexander 
F. Grant, judge, May term, 1835; Jepthath Hardin, judge, 
May term, 1836; Walter B. Scates, judge, up to including 
October term, 1841 ; James Semple, justice of supreme court, 
April term, 1843; James Shields, justice vf supreme court, 
up to including Septemberterm, 1844; Gustavus P. Koerner, 
up to including October term, 1848; Wm. H Underwaod, 
up to including May term, 1855; Sidney Breese, up to in- 
cluding October term, 1856; Wm K. Parrish, up to includ- 
ing April term, 1859; Alexander M. Jenkins, np to includ- 
ing September term, 1863; John H. Mulkey, including 
September term, 1865; Wm. H. Green, April term 1867 ; 
Monroe GC. Crawford, November term, 1872; since which 
date Amos Watts has been presiding over said court, alter- 
nating with judges George W. Wall and William H. Snyder, 
since June 16, 1873. 


CHAPTERS 
BENCH AND BAR. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


tee, O follow in corsecutive order 
Bs the history of the Bench 
and Bar of Randolph, the 
oldest settled part of Hlinois, 
is a pleasing and yet arduous 
undertaking. Twenty-four 
years had elapsed after the 
first settlement of Kaskaskia, 
before any form of civil 
government was attempted. 
Without such form, legal 
enactments were unknown 
outside of the church; and even after its introduction, the 
people were largely a law unto themselves, although dif- 
ferences were adjusted by the Commissary of Lovisiana. 
D’Artaquette was the first appointment of the French gov- 
ernment to this position, in the year 1708. In 1712 a 
change was made, in that a wealthy merchant of Paris 
named Crozat was appointed as D’Artaquette’s successor, 
and became supreme judge over the actions of the people of 
the great valley. In 1717 he was succeeded by the ‘‘Com- 
pany of the West,’ whose affairs were wildly administered 
fur two years by John Law, a Scotchman, whose ideas re- 
specting banking and adjustment of titles, gained for him 
an unsavory reputation. In 1719 the “ Royal Company of 
the Indies,” whatever such appellation might mean, obtained 
the power and Jucated M. Boisbriant and De Ursins at Fort 
Chartres as their legal agents. Under this regime a series 
of articles bearing the faintest semblance of legal] enact- 
ments were adopted in 1721. The first recognition of lex 
scripta proved a rallying point for the early settlers,—a little 
pebble of civilization dropped into the centre of the wild 
ocean of savage life,the circling ripple enlarged and enlisted 
the attention of all. In 1732 the charter of this company 
was surrendered to the French government, and M. D'Arta- 
quette was appointed governor of Illinois. La Buissoniére 
was appointed his successor and held sway until 1751, when 
he was succeeded by Chevalier McCarty. His successor, M. 
Ange de Belle Rive, was the last of the French governors, 
as in 1763 the country passed into the hands of the English. 

On the arrival of Captain Stirling of the Royal Highland- 
ers in 1765, Gov. Rive retired to St. Louis. Capt. Stirling 
died soon after his arrival, and was buried at Fort Chartres. 
He was sueceeded by Major Frazier, and soon after by Col. 
Reed, who became notorious for his military oppressions, 
based largely upon what he considered breaches of law. His 
career was, however, short, as he was succeeded in 1768 by 
Col. Wilkins, who, by the authority of General Gage, then 
Commander of the British Army in America, established a 
court of justice. He appointed seven judges, who held 
court at Fort Chartres, commencing on the 6th of December, 
1768. This was the first court of commun Jaw jurisdiction 
ever held in the Mississippi valley. Prior, even under 
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the enactments of 1721, the governor sat as judge, and held | sprigg to preside in the second, and to Thomas Fowler to 


unrestricted power iu passing sentence. 

In 1787, Messrs. Parsons, Barnum and Symmes were ap- 
pointed United States Judges, having jurisdiction over the 
Northwest Territory, with headquarters at Kaskaskia. Al- 
though their appointment dated from 1787, they did not 
arrive in Kaskaskia until 1790. Immediately after their 
arrival a court of common pleas was instituted, and John 
Edgar, of Kaskaskia, and Jean Baptiste Barbeau of Prairie 
du Roel er, were appointed as Judges, each holding court in 
the distriet of his residence. Many of the old records of 
Randolph county attest their fairness in dealing with aflairs 
brought tu their attention. 

John Edgar was a native of Ireland. Asa subject of 
Great Britain he served in her navy, which he left during 
the time of the American revolution, and in 1784 took up 
his residence in Kaskaskia. His sound judgment, his quick- 
ness of perception, and great decision of character, all eon- 
duced to make him a popular judge. 

Jean Baptiste BarBeau was a Canadian by birth, and 
of French parentage, and one of the founders of Prairie du 
Roeher. He was a very influential man in his community, 
and, prior to his appointment as judge, was often appealed 
to by neighbors as an arbitrator of petty differences. 


In 1795 a reorganization of the court of common pleas 
took effect, and the following were appointed as judges: 

John Edgar, William Morrison, Pierre Menard, Robert 
McMahon, George Fisher, John Beard, Robert Reynolds, 
Nathaniel Hull, Antoine Louvier, John Grovenier, James 
Finney, and Samuel Cochran. 

It appears, however, that most of the work devolving upon 
these twelve men was done by John [dgar. 

In 1809 this court was superseded by the county court, 
composed of jnstiees of the peace, three of whom were 
neeessary to constitute a quoram. Their names were : 

Philip Fouke, Henry Levens, William Arundel, Samuel 
Omelyeny, John McFerren, Paul Harrelston, David Ander- 
son, Arehibald Thompson, John Phelps, Alexander Wilson 
and Robert Gaston. 

In 1814 this court was again changed, and the court of 
common pleas reinstated with members as follows : 

John MeFerren, William Morrison, James Finney, David 
Anderson, Philip Fouke, George Fisher, Archibald Thomp- 
son, Antoine Chenctt, Miles Hfotchkiss, and Pierre La 
Compte. 

Upon the organization of Itinois Territory in 1809, a 
higher count, called the General Court, was established. As 
judges of this court, there appears from the reeords, the 
names Jesse B. Thomas, Obadiah James, Alexander Stuart, 
Stanley Griswold, Wm. Sprigg, John Reynolds, Dauiel P. 
Cook and John Warnock. 

Tn the year 1813 the territory was re-districted into three 
judicial districts, as set forth in the following act: 

“Be it known, that under an Act of Congress, entitled 
‘An Act regulating and defining the duties of the United 
States Judges for the Territory of Tilinois,’ it is allotted to 
Jesse B. Thomas to preside in the first circuit ; to William 


preside in the third circuit.” 

In 1839 the judiciary of I}inois was remodeled and re- 
organized, at which time the circuit court was established. 
The following persons have acted in the capacity of Judges: 

1835, Sidney Breese; 1848, James Shields; 1845, Grus- 
tavus Hoerner; 1849, W. Tk. Underwood; 1855, Sidney 
Breese; 1558, H. K. 5. Omelveny; 1860, Silas L. Bryan; 
1872, Amos Watts. 

Upon the reorganization of the courts of Hlinois taking 
effect July 1, 1879, the following became the Circuit Judges 
of the circuit: Amos Watts, George W. Wail, William H. 
Snyder. 

Of all the above judges only three were residents of Ran- 
dolph and Monrve counties. Sidney Breese and James 
Shields were both at one time residents of Kaskaskia, Ran- 
dolph county, and H. K. 8. Omelveny, of Waterloo, Mon- 
Toe county. 

Sidney Breese, born in Oneida county, New York, in 
1800, after graduation from Union Cullege in 1818 came to 
IHinois, and Jocated first in Kaskaskia, where he studied 
law with Elias Nent Kane He was svon after admitted to 
practice, His first etlorts before a jury were so very un- 
satisfactory to himself that he determined to quit the pro- 
fession forever. T*riends interceded, and encouraged him to 
try again. In 1822 he was appointed attorney of the sccond 
ei cuit, which position he held for five years.* 

James Shields, a native of Ireland, began the practice of 
Jaw in Kaskaskia in 1832. rior to engaging in this pro- 
fession he taught sehool. Jt was during his experience in 
the school-room that he prosecuted the study of law. Asa 
debater in a literary society, organized in Naskaskia in 1833, 
he was said to have excelled all his fellows. In 1836-7 he 
represented Randolph county in the State Legislature. 
During the progress of the Mexican War he was appointed 
Brigadier-General. At the battle of Cerro Gordo he was 
severely wounded. In 1849 he was elected United States 
Senator from Hlinois. He subsequently represented Minne- 
sota and Missouri in the same body, thus representing three 
different States in the Senate; a distinetion never before 
enjoyed by political aspirants. His challenge to Abraham 
Lincoln to fight a duel has become historical. Lincoln, 
having choice of weapons, selected broadswords, Shields 
heing a small, short armed man, while Lincolu was a tall, 
Shields 
Friends interfered, and the duel 


sinewy, long-armed man, as stout as Hereules. 
evidently was “in for it.” 
was averted. 

Shiclds was a warm-hearted, impulsive frishman; a brave 
and gallant soldier; an excellent judge of law; an advoeate 
of marked ability. Ife dicd at Ottumwa, Jowa, in June, 
1879. 

Hi. K.S. Omelveny, a lawyer of marked ability, a judge 
of fine attainments, was a native of Monroe county. Ife 
was a sclf-made man, a close observer, a critical student, a 
man of decided judicial turn of mind. He served in the 
Mexican War, and in 1838 was clected Judge of the Circuit 


* For a more full eketch of Judge Breese sée article on “Bench and Bar, 
Perry county.” 
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Court. In this capaeity he proved his worth; his decisions 
were clear, forcible, concise, and exhibited a thorough and 
sound knowledge of the law. In 1866 Judge Omelveny 
moved to Los Angeles, California, whither his reputation as 
an able jurist has followed him. 


FORMER MEMBERS OF THE BAR, RANDOLPII COUNTY. 


The name of the first attorney to practice in the courts of 
Kaskaskia, so far as any record now extant shows, is that of 
La Buinicux, who presented a petition to the court against 
Richard Winston, April 29, 1872. Of his character or 
abilities nothing is known save that he was a man of keen, 
shrewd ways, and exercised considerable power among his 
fellows. His name subsequently occurs in many cases 
brought before the court from June 5, 1787, to February 
15, 1788, during which time the court seems to have been 
pretty much in the hands of one family, as three of the five 
justices are named Beauvais. Of these Antoine Beauvais 
was the presiding justiee. The first Euglish-speaking at- 
torney was John Rice Jones. 

Joun Rice Jones, who was born in Wales in 1759, re- 
ceived a elassical education, studied Jaw in England, and 
became a resident of askaskia in 1799.  Beiug an aeecom- 
plished seholar, a fluent speaker and skilled in the law, he 
acquired a great reputation among early settlers as an advo- 
cate. His practice extended from Louisville and Vincennes 
onthe south and east to the limits of the white settlements on 
the north and west. 
lawyer in Philadelphia, which city he lett for the Weat in 
1787, locating first at Vincennes, Ind. As a speaker his 
capacity under excitement was extraordinary. Mis excel- 
lent knowledge of the French language was of great advan- 
tage in euabliug him to transact business for the Freuch 
population. He never permitted himself to be idle, nor en- 
gaged in light or trivolous amusements. He remained in 
Kaskaskia, in the enjoyment of an extensive practice, until 
1802, when he returned to Vincennes. In the same year he 
was appointed a United States Judge of Indiana Territory. 
He afterwards moved to St. Louis, and finally to Washing- 
ton county, Missouri. He was a candidate in opposition to 
Thomas UH. Benton for the United States Senate before the 
first General Assembly of Missouri, but was defeated. Ile 
was elected by the same Legislature one of the Juidges of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, which office he held until bis 
death in 1824, 

Rice Jones, the oldest son of John Rice Jones, obtained 
a legal education in Connecticut and Joeated in Kaskaskia 
in 1806. His talents however were of that order which 
lead men to seek the excitement of political life in prefer- 
ence to the comparative quict of a straightforward profes- 
This ambition Jed to his death. He had a 
difficulty with Goveruor Bond growing out of political dif- 
ferences. The preliminaries for a duel were arranged. The 
[arties met upon the appointed ground, and just before the 
word was given to fire, Jones’ pistol went off accidentally 
and Bond refused to fire. The matter between himself and 
Bond was amicably adjusted, but a controversy between 
Dunlap, Bond's second, and Jones grew out of it which be- 


He had acquired some reputation as a 


sional career. 
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came most bitter and unrelenting. Oneafternoon, as Jones 
was standing on the side cf a street engaged iu conversation 
with a lady, Dunlap approached and shot him dead. Thus 
tragically was the early bar of Illinois deprived of one of 
its most promising members, and politics of a bright parti- 
cular star. 

Davrip Jewitt Baker, a native of Connecticut, came to 
Kaskaskia to practice Jaw in 1518. Ile wasa graduate of 
IIamiltou College, New York. As a lawyer he became dis- 
tinguished and eminent. In 1829 he was appointed United 
States Senator from [linois by Governor Edwards. While 
in Congress he suecessfully carried through the measure for 
disposing of public lands in tracts of forty acres, a change 
highly beneficial to settlers. In 1835 he was appointed 
United States Attorney for Ilhuois by President Jackson | 
and was reappointed in 1837 by President Van Buren., 
Politically he was a pronounced advocate for the prohibition 
of human slavery. Whenit was attempted to introduce the 
iniquitous traffic into this State, he turned his whole power 
against it. or his bold utterances he was attacked in the 
streets of Kaskaskia by Governor Reynolds, of Missouri. 
The marks of the bludgeon used by Governor Reynolds on 
Judge Baker’s head was carried by him to his dying day. Tu 
1844 he moved to Alton where he continued his professiona] 
eareer until 1854, when he retired to enjoy a well earned 
quiet duriug the evening of life. He died August 6, 1869, 
Chief Justice Breese said of him in elosing an address re- 
eounting his worth. “Ina few words he was a ripe scholar, 
a genial gentleman, a faithful friend, a true patriot and a 
Christian, and well worthy of the honors this day due tu his 
memory.” 

Evins Kexr Kaxe commenced the practice of law in 
Kaskaskia in 1814. Ue was a man of brilliant talents, and 
rose to a high position among the members of the bar. He 
served in the State Legislature with distinguished ability ; 
by that body he was elected to the United States Senate. 
Ile was a member of the First Constitutional Convention of 
IMiuois which convened in Waskaskia in July, PS1s. He 
died in 1855 whilst a nentber of the United States Senate. 

Nammaxien Pore first appeared in Kaskaskia in 1804, 
but soon left for St. Genevieve, Missouri, where he remained 
until 1808, when he returned and took wp his permanent 
residence in Ka-kaskia. Upon the organization of Hlinois 
as a territory in 1809, he was appoiuted Secretary—a_posi- 
tion he held until 1816. In tst7 he was elected a territorial 
delegate to Congress and became a very inthoential member 
of that body. It was by his efforts that the northern boun- 
dary of the State was changed from a line running due west 
from the southeru part of Lake Miehigan, and hxed upon 
latitude forty-two and a-half degrees north. Upon the ad- 
mission of Illinois into the Federal Union, Pope was ap- 
pointed judge of the United States Distriet Court, which 
Nature fitted him 
for the beneh, aud he oceupied the position with such ability 
aud dignity as elevated him to a high rank among the jurists 
of the country. De was the tather of General John Pope, 
who figured in our late civil war, and is memorable for having 
dated his military orders “ From headquarters_in the saddle.”’ 


otlice he held for more than thirty years. 


FLUSTORY 


James 1TAGGAN came from Kentucky to Illinois, locating 
in Kaskaskia for the practiee of law in 1804. 
man of marked ability. 


He was a 
He remained but a short time, re- 
turning to Kentucky, where he became a Judge ot’ more 
than ordinary reputation. Simultaneously with him eame 
Benjamin TH. Doyle and Jehn Rector to engage in the same 
proiession. 

Jouy Recror’s stay in Kaskaskia was but temporary. 
He was o:.2 of a family of nine brothers, seme of whom 
attained eiminence as surveyors of public lands. 

JAMES ‘)UINN located in Kaskaskia in 1536. He was a 
stadious painstaking lawyer, though not a man of broad 
culture nor profound knowledge. At one time he was clerk 
of the -irenit court of this county. Immediately after the 
Mexivan war in which he took part he located in the terri- 
tury of New Mexico, where he was subsequently appointed 
Judge. 

Huon Merray lived in Kaskaskia some time before the 
breaking out of the Mioxivan war, and practiced law. Ie 
entered the army i, 1846 and subsequently went to Cali- 
fornia wnere he b came Judge of the Cireuit Court. 

Frascis B. Axpersoy, for years a school teacher, daring 
which time he prosceuted the study ef law and practiced a few 
years in the courts of Randolph county. lfe was very pre- 
cise in his use of language--prided himself greatly on pro- 
nuneiation. He was a brilliant speaker, being a fine rhetori- 
cian. Some years since he moved to Kansas where he is yet 
engaged in practice. Gey. Bissell deelared of him that he 
had passed the best examination of any one he had ever ex- 
amined for admission to the bar. 

James L. 1). Morrison was born at Kaskaskia on the 
twelth of April, 1816. When sixteen ycars of age he was 
appointed midshipman in the United Stat.s navy. While 
contined in the naval hospital at Pensacola, Florida, he 
commenced reading law. In 1836 he returned to Kaskas- 
kia where he was soon after admitted to the bar. TTe was a 
Lieutenaut-Colonel in the Mexican war, and fought with 
General Taylor in all his battles, trom Palo Alto to Buena 
Vista. He is a man of elegant manners, and of a gallant 
and chivalrous nature. He has attaincd considerable dis- 
tinetion as a real-esteve lawyer. 

Tuomas Bonp eldest son of Governor Bond, practiced 
law for seyeral years in Randolph county aud when in the 
vigor and strength of manhood’s yeuth and promise died in 
1849. 

James I]. Watt was a native of Tennessee and came to 
Randeiph county with his parents when he was quite young. 
He was brought up on a farm and had only the advantage 
ofa common school education. During the gold fever he 
went to California in 1851 or 2 where he was very suecess- 
ful. After four years there he returned to his home. About 
the year 1856 he began the study of law in the office of C, 
N. Starbird and was admitted to the barin 1X57. The year 
following he was clected te the state Legislature where he 
was regarded as one of the most assiduous workers. At the 
close of his term of office he applied himself exelusively te 
his law studies where he was known as a tireless worker and 
an indefatigable studert. Though not brilliant he was al- 
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ways regarded a good judge of Jaw and of remarkable in- 
tegrity he rose rapidly in his profession and stood at the 
head until his death which oceurred in a railroad disaster 
at French Village, St. Clair county, in April 1873. At the 
time of his death he was a candidate for the othce ef cirenit 
jadge of the cireuit in whieh he lived with every prospect 
of success. Alr. Watt was not a good speaker and yet he was 
an interesting talker, for he comprehended well every subjeet 
he undertook to discuss and always spoke to the point. Te 
never faltered in that which he believed to be right, and never 
went astray in hunting after policies or secking for popularity 
at the expense of justice. 

Of all the attorneys ef Rand st eounty perhaps none was 
more conspicuous than Tnosras G, ALLEN, a native of 
Vhiladelphia. He came to this county in 1897 and devoted 
himself assiduously to his profession. A man of extraordinary 
industry he was in a few yeurs possessed of rare attainments 
in legal learning, but from excessjve study he was of a 
morose dispositiun which inereased his difficulties in his 
mareh up the hill of fame. In the summer of 1861 he 
entered the serciey of the United States as Colonel of the 
SOth TH. Vel. 


following year. 


Sailing health compelled his resignation the 

His fame asa lawyer began with his eon- 
necticu with the celebrated Dempsey murder ease. From 
that time he rose rapidly and stood high among lawyers of 
his time. Ile wasa man of an “infinity of words,” hence 
was ever ready with something applicable to the work in 
hand. He was an orator of excellent tact, and ever ready 
for debate. liz greatest strength lay in his pains-taking 
research, ant his exact knowledge of every phase of his case, 
Mr. Allen lett Chester for St. Louis in 1869, where he still 
resides. 

C. N. Srarpirp eame to Randolph county about 1846. 
He was a brilliant lawyer and had the advantages of a 
classical education, being a graduate of one of the best 
colleges of New England, Tis was a most propitious begin- 
ning and the future seemed to be promising; honor and fame 
seemed in easy reach, He gained popularity ina short time, 
being a fine orator and an attractive speaker, but his bright 
prospeets were blighted from inordinate use of strong drink. 
We died in 1857, 

James M. Ravis was a native of Randolph county, and 
was often spoken of as being “the luckiest man that ever 
lived.” He had the advantage ofa liberal education. While 
he was quite young he was appointed clerk of the circuit 
court to filla vacaney. To this office hg-was twice after- 
wards elected. In 1861 he was elected judge of the county 
court Asa practitioner his success was remarkable. It 
seemed to an observer that suceess, indeed, courted his 
friendship, and that, too, but to betray. Possessed of a tena- 
elous memory, in his manners aflable, he was the friend of 
all. Nota close student; indeed it was said of him “that 
he didn't read law, he simply sat around with the boys and 
inhaled it.’ In 1879 he was elected a member of the legis- 
lature. Here his convivial habits obtained the mastery 
oyer him, bringing on a lingering illness, of which he died 
in 1879. 

P. P. Wanittos, the sen of a Presbyterian clergyman, 
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came to Randolph county in 1849, to engage in the practice 
of law. Tu 1854 he moved to Alton, and soun after engaged 
as a preacher of the M. E. faith. 

Capt Jouysox, who came from Nashville, Ill, in 1849, 


was a man of brilliance—a fascinating speaker. 
earcer here was short, as he died in 1851. 

Joux N, Ho_toway, a native of Indiana, came to Ran- 
dotph county in 1872. The family is of English origin. He 
was a graduate of Asbury University. Indiana, from which 
institution he graduated in 1862. For some years he taught 
school. In 1868 he published a History of Kansas, of which 
State he had been for two years a resident. In 1872 he came 
to Chester, as principal of the public schools. In 1874 he 
was admitted to the bar, and soon formed a copartnership 
with J. Perry Johnson. He left the county under a cloud 
caused by his shortcomings. 

J. Perry Jonnxson was admitted to practice in 1859, 
located in Chester in 1861. In 1864 he was elected State’s 
attorney for the second judicial district. He soon took rank 
among the able lawyers of southern Illinois. He now resides 
in Perryville, Missouri, where he has a large practice. As 
an attorney, he is clear, forcible and accurate ; and during 
his residence in this county had an extensive practice, and~- 
by his genial and affable manners won hosts of friends. 

In the good old times, when attorneys rode the circuit, 
their practice extending from Shelbyville to Cairo, and from 
Vincennes to the Mississippi river, many interesting expe- 
riences were encountered. Kaskaskia, the centre of western 
civilization, offered many of these episodes. To practice 
here came such men as Judge Breese, Gen. Semple, Joseph 
Gillespie, Usher F. Liuder, Governor Reynolds, Lyman 
Trumbull, Adam Suyder and a host of others. 

As related by Gillespie, he and Linder pat up, during the 
term in 1836, with one Deevers at Kaskaskia. It was Lin- 
der’s first appearance at Kaskaskia. ‘He took a stroll 
about town, and soon returned with his budget of news. 
Amongst other items, he had discovered that our Jandlord 
had sued a man named Campbell] in assault and battery, 
laying his damages at $1,000, and expected a heavy ver- 
dict on account of having lost a portion of his ear in the 
skirmish. Campbell had offered Linder a small fee at a 
venture, which the other declined, not knowing, as he said, 
but that the landlord would employ him, and if he did, he 
would make it pay both our board bills. I liked the scheme, 
but told Linder that I thought Deevers had set his heart on 
getting Trumbnil to assist Baker, his resident lawyer. But 
I agreed to try and get him in for Deevers. Soon after, the 
landlord inquired who my companion was. I pretended to 
be much surprised, and said, ‘Is it possible you don’t know 
Gen. Linder, the attorney general, the greatest Jawyer in the 
State in a certain class of cases? In slander cases or in 
assault and battery, particularly the latter class, he has no 
equal; and if you have any friend who has an assault and 
battery case, tell him by all means to hasten and employ 
Linder.’ Deever did not ‘bite,’ however, and I told the 
general. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘if he don’t, Til close with 
Campbell, and give Boniface h—]!’ Sunday night Tram- 
bull drove up, and the landlord sprang to the side of his 
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buggy and engaged him before he could get out. T reported 
to Linder, aud he posted off and made a bargain with 
Campbell. 

The case was set fur Wednesday, and the general bestowed 
his undivided attention upon his only case. He told me that 
upon Jooking into the case, he found that if the plaintiff's 
attorneys were not looking out sharp, he would get the 
advantage of them in the pleadings, and then it was the 
‘finest case he ever J oked into.’ 

His opponents, having their hands full of business, fel] 
into the error he had anticipated, and when the pleadings 
were made up, Linder said of the plaintiff, as Cromwell did 
of the Scotch army, ‘ The Lord hath delivered thee into my 
hands.’ Linder said he was going to make one of the finest 
effurts of his life, and I believed it, in so far that I told my 
acquaintances, and among them Judge Pope, that there 
would be music in court on Wednesday. I said to him that 
I thought Linder would outdo himself if he could have some 
ladies in the audience. The judge said he would have the 
court room filled with them. 

The day arrived; the evideuce was heard, and the ladies 
graced the room. Linder was in perfect trim, and when he 
went to the jury, the scene baffled description. My stock of 
language is totally inadequate to the task of giving any defi- 
nite idea of the circumstances. 1 fee] like Burns, when he 
Says: 

‘But here my muse her wings maun cower, 
Sie flights are fur beyond her power. 

Notwithstandiug the fact that the merits of the case were 
all with the plaintiff the jury, without Jeaving their box, 
returned a verdict for the defendant. I was su dazed by the 
adroitness, the eloquence and the masterly ability of Linder 
that I was never able to remember much that he said. I 
think he gained the case by ridicule, by the most brilliant 
displays of rhetoric and by dramatic effect. It seemed to 
me that he had aequired absolute dominion over the jury, 
and that if he had called upon them to render a verdict of 
guilty of murder against poor Deevers, they would have dove 
s The jury, the audience, everybody, was convulsed with 
laughter, from the beginning to the end of Linder’s argu- 
ment, but poor Deevers, and he looked very much like a 
man going to the gallows. Linder gave him the most terri- 
ble castigation man ever receivel. Not by saying severe or 
harsh things about him, but by ridiculiog him beyond mea- 
sure, He literally laughed the case ont of court. The court 
adjourned upon the rendition of the verdict, and while we 
were going out, Deevers said to me: 

‘Oh God! why didn’t I take your advice, and employ 
that man? I would not have lost my case if I had’ 

‘Deevers,’ said I, ‘when I take the pains to give you 
good, disinterested advice hereafter, you will be apt to fol- 
Jow it. 

© Yes, indead, I will,’ said he. 

The first thiug Deevers would say to me when I met with 
him after that, would be ‘ Well Gillespie, what a fool I was 
that I didu’t take your advice that time.’ ”’ 

Another incident which occurred in Kaskaskia at an early 
day is worthy of preservation. Benjamin Mills, a resident 
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of Greenville, Bond Co. travelled the circuit. He was a 
man of great native wit and sarcasm, which he visited with 
telling force upan a fellow attorney, General Adams Adams 
had for a client a man indicted for murder; to secure his fee 
he took a mortgage upon everything the fellow had, eveu 
down to his household and kitchen furnitare. His client 
was convicted and sentence! to be bang some thirty days 
thereafter, and between tle sentence and execution, Adams 
foreclosed his mortgage and sold the property, not leaving 
the wife and children of the crimnal a bed to sleep on, or a 
pot in which to cook their dinner. His client was hung and 
his body was hauded over to the surgeons for scientific ex- 
periment. The doctors invited the lawyers to attend, and 
among t the rest came Geueral Adams and Benjamin Mills. 
They had their galvanic hattery, and placed one of the poles 
to his spinal column while his body wasstill warm and let on 
the electric fluid. Immediately the corps began a series of 
distortiuns, most horrid to look upon when Adams laying 
his hand on Mills' shoulder, said ina sorry, slow and 
solemn voice: 

“This isa very sorrowful sight.” 

“Yes,” said Ben, “it must be very sorrowerful to a law- 
yer to see his client skinned the second time.” 

General Adams sneaked off and left the ductors to finish 
their experiment. 

Another non resident attorney prominent at the Kaskas- 
kia bar was ALEXANDER P. Fietp. As a criminal lawyer 
he had not at the time a peer in the State He was a nian 
of fiue personal appearance—abuut six feet four inches high, 
and possessed of very graceful gestures; his voice was magi- 
cal; his power over juries was, as many old settlers attest, 
almost unlimited. Not only was he a powerful man befure 
the courts, but as a political speaker he could madden or 
convulse his audience with laughter at pleasure. He was a 
brother-in-law of Nathaniel Pope, having married his sister. 
He went from Illinois to New Orleans, where he placed him- 
self at the very head of the Louisiana bar. 


PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 


The honor of being the oldest resident member of the bar 
of Randolph County belongs to Major J. C. Hotiprook, a 
portrait and sketch of whom may be found elsewhere in this 
work, He studied law in Hamilton, Ohiv, and in the year 
1845 came to Randolph county to engage in the practice of 
his profession, Ile acquired a fiae reputation a3 a lawyer 
and gained a large and Incrative practice. A few years 
since, owiog to ill health, he abandoned active practice. 

Jous Micuau, is among the earlier practitioners at the 
bar, of these now actively engaged. He is a selffmade man, 
has attained a profound knowledge of the law, is a good 
gpeaker, a cogent, close reasoner, and the able advocates of 
Southern Hlinvis recognize in him a“ foeman worthy of 
their steel.” He came to this county in 1438 but did not 
venture pop the practice of Jaw until 1859, Ie is of an 
ardent temperament has a strong will and goes in to win. 

ALEXANDER Hoop has been a member of the Randolph 
county bar since 1862. He graduated from the law depart- 


ment of the University of Michigan in 1561. In 1862 he 
24 


opened a law office in Sparta, but soon after removed to 
Chester, where he has since resided. Ile has heen several 
times elected city atturney for Chester. Jle is now assuciated 
with A.G Gordon. The firm eojoys an excellent practice. 

Aur. G. Gorvon is among the younger aud rising mem- 
bers of the Randolph bar, to which he was admitted in May 
1571. He graduated from McKendree College in 1871. 
He soon after opened a law office in Steelville, but in 1874 
removed to Chester where he has since resided. He was se- 
lected the first Prosecuting Attorny of Randolph county, 
afterward, the duties of which he ably discharged for several 
months. His habits of close application, his extended gen- 
eral knowledge have given him an intimate acquaintance 
with the law, while his natural talents fit him for a high 
professional rank. 

Joux H. Linpsey, one of the most successful members of 
the Randolph bar, in common with many others made the 
school-room a stepping-stone to the legal profession. He 
came to this county in 1857, and prosecuted the work of 
teaching with marked success until 1872, when he was 
elected justice of the peace. He at once applied hiniself to 
master the rudiments of law, and in 1875 was elected county 
judge. The duties of this office he discharged with signal 
ability, and soon entered upon a large and coostantly in- 
creasing prac.ice. In partnership with him is his son-in- 
law, 

Raten E. Sprice, a native of the county and son o¢ 
James D. Sprigg, a former prominent citizen and oflice. 
holder. Mr. Sprigg is attentive and detcrmined. He is 
making the best of his advantages, aud success is assured, 

ALBERT N. SPRAGUE, a native of New York, came to 
Randolph county, locating in Sparta, in 1869. He had 
studied law with Julge Hammack, of Pinckneyville, and 
been admitted ta practice the year before. Mr. Sprague is 
diligent, and has acquired considerable reputation as an ad- 
vocate, 

Joux R. McFre is one of the rising young lawyers of 
southern F]linois. Was born where he yet resides. Studied 
law with J. B Jones, and was admitted to the bar in ]870, 
He has twice been clected a member of the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives from his district, thus making law a stepping- 
stone to political preferment. (See sketch elsewhere.) 

ADAM Russety, a young man of acknowledged ability, 
is a mative of the county and resides in Coulterville. When 
asked with whom he had stadied law, he promptly replied, 
“With Adam Russell, sir.” Ile was admitted in 1574, and 
has acquired a fine local practice in Coulterville, and sur. 
rounding villages. 

JonaTHan CHestNuTwoop, located in Evansville, of 
which place he is among the oldest rcsidents, is a native of 
Ohio. Was educated in Marietta College. Here he studied 
law, although he did not enter upon its practice until a few 
years ago. In 1474 he was elected a member of the State 
Legislature. 

Revsex J. Gopparp is a native of this county. Gradu- 
ated from the law departinent of Michigan University ia 
1864. His practice, commeuced at Sparta immediately 
thereafter, has become large and lucrative, made so by his 
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unflagging zeal in behalf of the cause of clients and his close 
serutiny of the law. In 1870 he was elected prosecuting 
attorney of the Common Pleas court of Sparta, Elsewhere 
in this work is a biographical sketch. 

Tiromas T ALEXANDER is a native of Randolph county. 
Acquired his cdueation in the Indiana State University at 
Bloomington, When a junior, left college to volunteer in 
Co. F, 80th Hiineis Regiment. Read law with J. C. Law- 
ber, now of St. Lovis, and was admitted to the bar at 
Springfield, ISTS. Was elected city attorney in L878, 

J.C. Hawttioenr, a native of Randolph county, is a 
young and anbisious wember of the bar. Taught school 
for several years, and while teaching was admitted to the 
bar. 

Dos EL. Derricu was born in Sparta, this county. At- 
tended the High School of his native tewa. Studied law 
with Jobn Michau, and for a year subsequently attended 
St. Louis Law School. Te was adimicted to practice in 
1S7U, and in 1880 was elected prosecuting attorney for Ran- 
dolph county. Heis a yo ing man of stu hous habits, perse- 
verance and tict. 

WituramM Harrzeu., a nat ve of Chis, was admitted to 
the bar in 1864. Read law with J. Vorry Johnsen. His 
commanding talents gained f° him the nomination fur and 
election to Congress as member {roi his distriet in 1874, and 
ngain in 1876. As a lawyer he is recognized as being pus- 
sessed of ability, energy and unflagging zeal. He lately 
formed a copartnership with J. B. Simpson. 

J. B. Spresox, a native of Randolph county, is one of 
nature’s noblemen. He took up the study of law unaided 
by teacher. Read Blackstove’s Commentaries whilst on his 
father’s farm. As indicative of his judgment in selecting 
text-bouks a3 a foundation for legal knowledge, we learn he 
read Walker's American Law, Greenleat’s Evidence, Par- 
sons on Contracts, Chitty’s Pleadings aud Wharton’s Crim- 
inal Law. Upon application he was admitted to the bar in 
1871. His close application to whatever engages his atten- 
tion, his acknowledged integrity of character and his urbane 
manners bespeak bim success. In the campaign of 1882 he 
was the Republican candidate for county judge, but was 
defeated by sixteen votes. 

H. ©. Horner, of whom a sketch may be found elsewhere 
in this work, was a native of Arkansas. He was adinitted 
to practice in 1877, and has rapidly taken high rank among 
his fellows. Clear and forcible in argument, well versed in 
the law, since he is a close student, he is steadily command- 
ing a large and constantly increasing practice. 

James J. Morrison, of the noted family of that name, 
studied law with J. H. Watt and William Hartzell, and 
was admitted In 187+. 

Warren N. Wiisoy, a young man of promise, is a native 
of this county. Studied law with Hartzell and dohnson. 
Admitted 1877. Appointed Master in Chancery in [Ss0. 
(See sketch.) 

BR. W. Suarr, practicing at Red Bud, came to the county 
from Tamaroa, Ii., in 1874. Mle is a graduate of the Law 
Departinent of the University of Virginia, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1838. 


George L. Riess, the present efficient County Judge of 
Randolph county, was admitted to the bar in Waterloo, 
Monroe county, September, 1871. Came to Randolph 
county in 1875, He studied with Charles Henckler, taking 
a very thorough course. Ile is well read in the law. We 
refer the reader to a hiographical sketch of Judge Riess on 
another page of this work. 


MONROE COUNTY. 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 

CuarLes HeNncKLER was a native of Germany. Came 
to America when about seventeen years of age. Followed 
the vocation of cabinet maker in Columbia for several 
years, then merchandized and during this time was elected 
Justice of the Peace. Whilst discharging the duties of this 
othce he acquired considerable knowledge of law, and in 
1853 was admitted to the bar. He was a good lawyer and 
special pleader. He was first a partner of Thomas Quick, 
and subsequently of HI. C. Talbott. He died in 1878. 

Grorce Apporr was an eastern man. He was admitted 
to the bar in Waterloo in 1852. Remained here until the 
breaking out of the late war when he enlisted as captain in 
the Twenty-second Regiment, Illinois Infantry. Was 
wounded at Belmont. Was subsequently appuinted Pro- 
vost Marshal for this district with headquarters at Alton. 
After this he moved to Pinckneyville, Perry county, where 
he died in 1878. 

Joun C. Bonman practiced law in 1856-7. Afterwards 
took Greeley’s advice and went west to grow up with the 
country. 

James A. KENNEDY, a graduate of the college of the 
Christian Brothers, St. Louis, Mo., came to Waterloo in 
1858. Admitted to the bar in 1862. Was elected School 
Commissioner, the duties of which office he pertormed with 
signal ability. He formed a copartnership with H. K. 5. 
Omelveny. Subsequently be moved to Springfield, Hlinois, 
where he was elected City Attorney. He was a mau of fine 
legal attainments. : 

Matias Kram, a citizen of Burssville, practiced a 
short time, beginning in 186%. Moved to Belleville, thence 
west. 

Henry C. Tarzort, Sr., a native of Kentucky, came to 
Monroe county in 1844. Was educated in MeKendree 
College. Taught school. Published the Waterloo Patriot. 
Was admitted to practice in 1856, Served as justice of the 
peace and county judge. Continued in his practice until 
his death in 1879 Was a partner of Coaules Henckler. He 
was a sound lawyer and good citizen. 

GeorGe Morrison, a native of Waterloo, read Jaw in 
the office of his brother, Hon W. 1K. Morrison. He was 
educated in the college of the Christian Brothers, £t. Louis, 
Mo. Admitted to practice in 1870. Ileld the office of 
Master in Chancery several years. Died in 1881]. 

Tuomas Quick, a native of Ilinois, practiced law for a 
number of years in Waterloo, where he was for a timea 
partner of Charles Henckler. He subsequently moved to 
Belleville, thence to St. Luuis. 
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JouHN STANLEY, a young man of considerable ability, a 
native of the county, practiced a few years, begin: ing about 
1874. Went to Butler county, Missouri, where he died. 

Cartes W. Meyer, educated in McKendree College, 
practiced law in Waterloo several years and moved to Leb- 
anon, then to east St. Louis, where he died. We was an 
able advocate, a man of pre-emment social qualities. 

Epwarp OMELVENY was by nature a lawyer. Of Scotch- 
Frish origin, he was at the same time an exponent of the 
wit of the one and the hardihood of the other nationality. 
During the years immediately preceding the Mexican War 
he was regarded the leading legal light among lawyers of 
the Waterloo har, not that he was so profound in know- 
ledge, but so quick in repartee—so happy in his legal appli- 
cations aud possessed of tact that ehallenged admiration. 
Upon one oeeasion he was fined by Judge Breese $30 for 
contempt of court. Very promptly he arose from his seat, 
called the attention of the sheriff, to whom he handed the 
$50, saying: “Judge, | expected you would get even with 
me, because this is the monry T won team yeu last night 
playing poker.” [tis nvedless to say that this sally of wit 
“brought down the house.” 

Of W. H. Bisse. at one time a citizen of Waterloo. af- 
terwards governor of the state, and a frequent attendant on 
the sessions of the court at Kaskaskia, the following interest- 
ing sketch is given by Joseph Gillespie, in an address deliv- 
ered before the Chicago Historical Society ; Bissell was born 
in New York in 1811, where he studied the medical proles- 
sion, and removeil to Monroe Co. Tlinois. Tle had no fond- 
ness for his profession, though he had the reputation of be- 
ing successful. Fle inclined to politics, where he displayed 
marked abilities. Tle was elected as a Democrat from Mon- 
roe County, to the legislature of 1X40, and was soon recog- 
nized as one of the best speakers of the House of Itepresen- 
tatives. He was characterized by the elegance of his stvte, 
and diction, and a quaint sort of satire that was very cutting 
aud effective. 

An ungovernable passion soon seized him to abandon his 
profession, aud hetake himself to the law. [le attended the 
sessions of the courts as diligeutly as any of the lawyers, his 
mind seemed to be engrossed with all that was going on 
Ilis friends, perceiving the heut of his inclination, advised 
him to procure Blackstone’s Commeutaries, aud go to work. 
In an incredibly short space of time he was admitted to prac- 
tice, and was soon appointed prosecuting attorney, and was 
in his element. He stood at once in the front rauk as a 
prosecutor. Tle never failed to convict. It shortly came 
to be considered a hopeless task to defend) where he was 
prosecuting. Ife was equal to any emergency. 

Bissell prosecuted for murder a man named Raney, who 
lived in Washington County, but was tried at Carlisle Clin- 
ton County, and was defended by Judge Breese, in his own 
county, where be had unbounded influence. Raney was a 
respectable man, and a leader in the dominant party ; there 
was great room to doubt bis guilt, and the court instructed 
strongly in his favor. Ife had an iuteresting wife and fam- 
ily. Breese defended him with great zeal and ability. He 
left no stoue uuturned, hut after preseating the facts and 


laws of the case with remarkable clearness and foree, he veu- 


tured upon an appeal to the sympathies in behalf of the wife 
and little children of his client. It was a most powerful ef 
fort, aud the by-standers all helieved that he had saved his 
man. Butnot so; by his efforts to work upon the sympa- 
thies of the jury, he had opened a door which let Bissell in 
to play upon their feelings. This was his forte. The scene 
was at night; the room was dimly lighted, and wore a sepul- 
chral air; and such word painting [ shall never hear again- 
as Bissell employed on that occasion. Ue turned the pie- 
ture over, aud portrayed the murdered man in his grave, his 
winding sheet around him, his hair motted with clay, and 
his =hroad clotted with blood, streams of crimson gore trick- 
ling still from his gaping wounds, Ife drew the mother and 
little children to the edge of the grave where they could take 
a Ja-t look at the cold and elammy remains of their beloved 
husband and father. Iedepicted their agony iu such heart- 
rending terms asto scarcely leave a dry eye in the house. 
He turned the tide of sympathy, and it hee ime an irresisti- 
hle torreut in behalfof the bereaved wiow and offspring of 
the dead. The cth ets of the splendid efforts of Breese were 
all sweptaway. IT realized then, to its fullest extent, the 
power of language in the mouth of a master over the feel- 
ings of mankind. he picture drawn by Bissell on that oc- 
ca-ion, has stamped itself indelibly on my rind. 
the visious of the night. 


[see iti. 
T hear his burniug eloquence to 
this day, ringing in my ears. Te triumphed, and poor Ra- 
uey was fond guilty. Tf that effort halt been taken dawn, 
and eould be read by us—of itself—it would have made the 
name of William HL. Bissell immortal. Judze Joseph Gil- 
lespie, of Edwardsville, to whose graphic pen we are indcbt- 
ed for the above sketch, is now one ol the few survivors of 
that band of active men 
political sentiment of the 

Tlexry W. Binwinecs. an eastern man, located in Water- 
loo, in the practice of his profession in 1857, and left ir 
1845 for Alton, where he continued to reside until the time 
of his death. He was a very able and excellent speaker, 
couducted his cases with much adroituess, and was not often 


who were forentost in shaping the 
state forty vears ago. 


excelled in the preparation and management of business in 
the higher courts. 
splendid presence, and was exceedingly popular with the 
bar and the people. 


He was a man of engaging manners and 


PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 


Ilox. Wiirtam R. Mornisos,a native of Monroe county, 
was admitted to the bar in Springfield, Hlinots, whilst a 
member of the state Legislature in 1856, and opened an 
office in Waterloo after his return. He rapidly took his 
place as the leading attorney of the county, until he mea- 
surably abandoned its practice to become a member of Con- 
gress, Whilst a member of the Legislature, he was made 
Speaker of the House. Ile was first eleeted to Congress in 
1462, again in E872, since which time he has continuously 
been kept in that body by the franchise of his fellow- 
citizens. As chairman of the Ways and Means Committee he 
developed great tact and further endearet himself to his 
coustituency. He is a man ot broad, liberal culture, of 
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sound legal knowledge, of practical and well-defined ideas 
regarding the wants of the masses. Ag a lawyer he receives 
recognition as being possessed of ability and strict integ- 
rity—two elements that give weight to his opinions. 

SPENCER TomrKIns, a native of Galesburg, I'Jinois, edu- 
cated in Knox college of that city, came to Waterloo in 
1880. He read law with Col. Beardsley, of Rock Island, 
and was admitted to the bar in Davenport, Iowa, in 1865, 
He is acquiring a fair practice. 

Josrpu W. Rickert, born in Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
was «ducated and yracuated from the St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. He eame to Waterloo as a teacher in her 
public schools; read law with 1. K.S. Omelyeny at Cen- 
tral City, Marion county, Hlinvis, and subsequently in the 
otfice of James A. Kennedy, of Waterloo. Te soon after 
went south and resumed teaching; then returning to IIlinois, 
read law in office of Johnson & Hartzell, of Chester, and in 
March, 1869 was admitted to the bar. In the fall of the 
same year he was elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Monroe county, a position he filled with credit 
for four years. In 1873 he buckled on the armor as an at- 
torney, and soon placed himself by untiring energy and 
perseverance in the front rank, a position he still retains. 
In 1875 he was elected a member of the State Legislature. 
He is clear and logical in his presentation of cases before 
the court, being well read in the law; is a man of ripe scho- 
larship, a fine linguist and an excellent companion. 

Emery P. SLATE, a native of Massachusetts, now one of 
the prominent members of the lega! fraternity of Monroe 
county, came to Illinois in 1836 Yn 1854 his parents 
moved to Waterloo, Missouri, where he irregularly studied 
Jaw in the office of S. Kibbs, until the breaking out of the 
war, practicing on some occasions before a justice of the 
peace in the vicinity where he lived In June, 16H, he 
entered the army and assisted in raising the fst Regiment 
of North Missouri Infantry. He became quartermaster of 
the regiment. In £862 he returned to Hlinvis and took up 
his residence in Waterloo, Monroe couuty. He has achieved 
marked suceess in the practice of law, and the esteem in 
which he is held as a citizen does not fall below his profes- 
sional standing. 

Henry Tazort, ton of H.C. Talbott. a native of the 
county, was educated in the public schools and in Wyman’s 
Institute, city of St. Louis, Mo.; read law in the office of his 
father; in 1876 entered the law department of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., but was soon after called to 
Washington, D. C., as elerk to the Ways and Means com- 
mittee, whose chairman was Ilon. W. R. Morrison. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1878, at Mt. Vernon. We is a rising 
young lawyer, earnest and faithful in the discharge of all 
the duties devolving upon him. 

CHartes Morrison was born in Waterloo, educated in 
McKendree College, from which institution he graduated in 
1875. Read law in the office of his brother, Hon W. R, 
Morrison, and subsequently with H. C. Talbott. Was 
admitted in 1878. He is industrious, painstaking, and a 
genial and pleasant gentleman. 

Witi1am H. Hortng, a native of Waterloo, graduated 
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from McKendree College in 1875. Read law with George 
Morrison and subsequently with Michan and Riess. Was 
admitted at the June term of the Supreme Court at Mt. Ver- 
non, 1878. 

James F. Cauntrr hails from New York. Came to 
Tlinois with his parents in 1855. He was educated in the 
college of the Christiau Brothers, St. Louis, Mo Read law 
and was admitted during the session of the Appellate Court 
at Springfield in June, 1880, and afterwards commenced the 
practice in Waterloo. During the campaign of 1882 he 
was elected a member of the Legislature from this district. 
Me is recognized as being a man of ability. 

Grorce L. Riess, a former praetitioncr here, is men- 
tioned in the article on the Bench and Bar of Randolph 
county. 


PERRY COUNTY. 

The first term of the Circuit Court was held at the house 
of Amos Anderson in Holt’s Prairie, August 28, 1827. 
Present: The Hon. Theophilus W. Smith, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of said State, and presiding judge of said 
Cireuit Court; Humphrey B. Joues, elerk, and William C. 
Murphy, sheriff. 

Davin J. Baker was appointed in the absence of the 
circuit attorney to prosecute as said attorney. 

Tneopmitus W, Smitit, the first judge of Perry county, 
was a native of Virginia, emigrated to Kentucky, there read 
law, and soon after his admission, came to Ilinois, and took 
up his residence in Edwardsville. There he edited a pro- 
slavery newspaper during the exciting campaign of 1823-24, 
when the question was settled as to whether the constitution 
of the State should be so amended as toadmit slavery. Soon 
after he was appointed one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court. In 1835 he was impeached by the Ifouse of Repre- 
sentatives for misdemeanors in office, and was ably defended 
by Sydney Breese as leading counsel, assisted by Thomas 
Ford, Judge Richard M. Young and J. W. Whitney. He 
was acquitted of the charge. Judge Smith was an able law- 
yer but of somewhat pompous mien, and when upon the 
bench the very incarnation of dignity. His decisions how- 
ever, were regarded in the main as usually eorrect, and if he 
erred it was usually on the side of mercy. 

Judge Smith continued to preside in the circuit until the 
April term, 1829, when Thomas C. Brown, another justice 
of the Supreme Court, held the courts. Present: Hum- 
phrey B. Jones and William C. Murphy. Judge Brown 
presided until the May term, 1835, when Alexander F. 
Grant presided in the courts of Perry county. Judge Grant 
held but one term of the court when he was superseded by 
the Hon. Jephthah Hardin, who was appointed Judge of the 
Third Judicial Cireuit of the State. He presided at the May 
term, 1836, and until the May term, 1837, when he was 
succeeded by Walter B. Scates, who was elected to the posi- 
tion of Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit. Of Judges 
Grant and Hardin but little is known. Judge Scates pre- 
sided until the Apri! term, 1843, when the Hon. James 
Semple presided. 

Judge Secates was appointed to the Supreme Bench i 
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1840, and served with distinetion in that body until 1857, 
when he resigned. TTe was well read in the law and had 
been prior to his election State’s Attorney of the Third Judi- 
cia} District. 

Jupee Semv.e held but one term of court in Perry 
county. .He was succeeded by James Shields, who presided 
in this cireuit until the Apri] term, 1845. 

JupGe JAMES Sureips was of [rish birth. He read law 
in the office of Elias Kent Kane at Kaskaskia. Upon the 
reorganization of the Supreme Court of the State, he was 
appointed one of the justices of the Supreme Court. Further 
mention is made of Judge Shields in the article on Bench 
and Bar of Randolph county. 

At the April term, 1845, Hos. Gustavus Koerner, of 
Belleville, St. Clair connty, came to the bench and presided 
over the courts of Derry eounty until the April term, 1849, 
avhen he was suceeeded by Hon. William H. Underwood. 
Judge Koerner isa native of Germany, and was educated at 
University of Munich, and completed his studies at Heidle- 
berg, receiving the degree of LL.D. In the Republican 
uprising of 1832, he took an active part which rendered him 
obnoxious to the reigning powers. In consequence thereof, 
he, after much tribulation and several arrests, eseaped to 
this county. Ie took up his residence in Belleville, Illinois, 
and commenced the study of American law. He attended 
the law school at Lexington, Kentucky, and in 1835 was 
admitted to the bar. In 1845 he was appointed by the 
Governor of tle State to a position on the Supreme bench, 
and in the following year was eleeted to the same position, 
In 1852 he was elected Lieutenant Governor of Llinocis, 
being the first German nominated and elected to that position, 
During the late war he was appointed by President Lincaln 
colonel of Volunteers, and assigned to a position on the staff 
of General Fremont. fn [$62 he represented this eountry 
at the Court of Madrid as Minister, and had mueh to do in 
maintaining the strict neutrality of that foreign power dur- 
ing the progress of the civil war. Asa judge upon the bench 
he had the reputation of being a clear logica] reasoner, and 
his decisions were m rked by great clearness and research. 

How. Wrtitram 1. Uxperwoop presided in this cireuit 
nntil the October term 1855. Judge Underwood was born 
in Schoharie county, New York, February 1518. Me re- 
ecived his education in the Academy of his native county, 
and Hudson River Seminary. In June 1540 he came to 
Belleville, Illinois, and commenced the practice. He was 
elected a member of the State Senate in 1556. In 1860 he 
was chosen a member of the Constitutional convention that 
framed the present constitution of the state. Ifewas an able 
lawyer, not only in one but in all branches of the profession. 

At the October term of the circuit court, 1855, held in 
the county of Perry, Sipney Breese presided and eon- 
tinued until the April term 1857 when he was appointed to 
the snpreme bench to fill the vacancy oeeasioned by the 
resignation of Hon. Walter B. Scates. 

JupGce Breese’s history is so well known to the people 
of [llinois that it is unnecessary to speak of him at length. 
He was bornin Oneida county, New York, in 1800. Ile 
graduated at Union College which was presided over hy the 
celebrated Dr. Nott, in 1818. Ile came west to Kaskaskia 
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the same year and read law at the office of Elias Kent Nane. 
In 1822 he was appointed hy Gov. Bond eircuit attorney and 
reappointed by Edwin Coles In {827 he was appointed by 
President Madison attorney for the state of Ilinois. In 1831 
he eompiled and reported the decisions of the supreme 
court. The result was “Breese’s Reports” published at 
Kaskaskia in 1831 and the first book printed in Hlinvis. Tn 
1835, on the establishment of cireuit courts, he was elected 
Judge of the second judieal cireuit, then eomprising the 
countics of Madison, St. Clair, Monroe, Randolph, Washing- 
ton, Clinton, Bond, Fayette, Montgomery aud Shelby. In 
1838 there eame before his court the celebrated and at that 
time exciting question of the power of the governor to re- 
move the incumbent of the office of seeretary of state, and to 
appoint another. The qnestion assumed a personal and a 
partisan, as well as a legal aspect, though Judge DBrecse 
treated it, in one of the most elaborate judicial opinions ever 
delivered in this state, purely as alegal matter. Tle decided 
that the power existed but the supreme court reversed the 
judgment. Judge Breese remaincd on the bench until in 
December 1842 when he was eleeted United States S nator. 
Tn the fall of 1550 he was elected without opposition to the 
Legislature aud upon the organization of that body was 
elected Speaker. In F857 when Judge Walter B. Scates re- 
signed he was elected to fill the vacancy and again elected in 
June 1861, re-elected and held a position on the supreme 
bench until his death, which occurred June 27th, 187s. It 
may be said of Judge Breese that he united the scholar with 
the statesman, the polished gentleman, warm-hearted, cordial 
companion with the gravity and profundity of an able and 
experienced jurist. One of the most significant tributes to 
his character is that though exposed for sixty years with 
publie serviee of the state as circuit and state attorney, 
judge upon the circuit, senator, legislator, lawyer and judge 
upon the supreme heneh, in both judicial and political life 
a conspicuous mark fer personal and political hatred, vet 
slander and calmuny have failed to leave a single blemish 
upon his great name and reputation. 

4 combination and torm in deed 

Where every ged did secvm to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

Judge Breese was succeeded by Wa. K. Parristr, who 
was commissioned January 4th, 1554, but held no term in 
Perry county until April §857. We resigned June 15th, 
1859, and died April 22nd, 186]. He was a resident of 
Franklin county, Hlinois, removed to Du Quoin after his 
election and resided there until bis death. Tle was a man 
of signal ability a very clear-headed lawyer and presided 
with great dignity. 

He was suecceded by ALEXANDER M. Jenktys who first 
presided at the September term 1859. Ile was eleetcd to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Judge Par- 
rish, and re elceted and commissioned July Ist, E861, and 
presided until his death, which occurred Feb. 15th, 1864. 
He was a resident of Murpheyboro, Jackson county, and 
was closely connected with the Logan family, of which Gen. 
John A. is a distinguished member. He was well advanced 
in years when he came to the bench. Ile gave good satis- 
faction as a Judge and was regarded as a good lawyer. 
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He was succeeded by Hon. John K. Mulkey of Cairo. 
He came on the bench at the April term 1864, and presided 
unttl the April term 1866, when he resigned and was suc- 
ereded by Wm. H. Green, who was commissioned December 
28th, 1865, and held until the April term 1867. 

Hon. John H. Mulkey, after his retirement practiced law 
in the third judicial cireuit and attained eminence in his 
profession. In 1879 he was elected to the Supreme bench 
of the state. 

Hon. William H. Green was and is yet a resident of 
Cairo, Illinois, and is a prominent lawyer. 

Hon. Monroe C. Crawford was elected judge of the third 
judicial circuit, and commissioned June 27th, 1867, and held 
this po-ition until the new apportionment, when he was 
changed to the first circuit, and was re-elected for a full term 
of six years. His time expired at the May term 1873. He 
is a native of Franklin county, Illinois. He received his 
primary education in the common schools, and his literary 
education at McKendree College. He read law in the office 
of Hon. William K Parri-h at Benton, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1856. Ife served two terms as states’ attorney. 
He is a resident of Jonesboro, Illinois county, and _ still 
engaged in practice. 

In June 16th, 1873, Hon. Amos Watts, of Nashville, was 
elected judge and presided until 1877, when the circuits were 
consolidated and it was made the third circuit, and is at 
present presided over by Judges Amos Watts, William H. 
Snyder and George W. Wall. 

Hon. Amos Watts is a native of Illinois, and was reared 
in Nashyille, Washington county. He read law with Hon. 
P. H. Hosmer, and, soon after his admission, was elected 
states’ attorney. Heh s been upon the circuit bench since 
1873. Ile is a pains taking, able ard careful judge. 

Hon. George W. Wall is a native of this, but a resident of 
Perry, county since 1840. He was «ducated at McKendree 
College, Le banon, Illinois, and graduated from the literary 
department of the University of Michigan at Ann Arhor in 
1858, and from the Cincinnati Law School in 1859. He 
read law in the office of Cyrus G. Simons of Cairo, Illinois, 
and was admitted to the bar at the June term of the Su- 
preme Court, held at Mt. Vernon, in 1859. He commenced 
the practice in Perry county. Iu 1864 he was elected states’ 
attorney for the jndicial district. When the districts were 
consolidated he was elected one of the judges of this judicial 
district. In 1879 he was appointed by the Supreme Court 
one of the judges of the Appellate Court of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Illinois, and is now serving in that capacity. He 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1862 and 
1870-71. Judge Wall possesses a bright legal mind. Few 
judges upon the bench have superior perceptive powers. His 
statement of a legal proposition is clear, logical and con- 
vincing. He gets at the heart and real merits of the point 
in question in the shortest and most direct manner, stripping 
it of all verbiage and sophisms until it stands out clear and 
perceptible to all concerned. Ifis power of concentration 
and presenting the real point or pith of a case is good. 

Hon. William H. Snyder, of Belleville, Hlinois, the third 
judge ia this circuit, was born in Prairie du Point, St. Clair 


county, Ills. His father, Adam W. Snyder, was in his day 
one of the leading lawyers of Southern Illinois. William 
If. Snyder completed his education at McKendree College, 
in his native county. He prepared himself for the legal 
profession in the office of Hon. Gustavus Koerner of Belle- 
ville. He served his country in the Mexican war, and was 
adjutant of the Fifth Illinois regiment. He was twice 
elected to represent his district in the legislature, and in 
1855 was appointed states’ attoruey by Governor Mattison. 
He was elected judge of the circuit court in 1857, and was 
on the bench until 1862. In 1870-71 he was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention that framed the present Con- 
stitution of the State. He was elected Judge of the Circuit 
Court in 1873 and reélected in 1879, and alternates with 
Judges Watts and Wall in holding the courts of Perry 
county. Heisa gentleman of genial manners and warm, 
generous impulses, of great literary attainments, and a 
thorough jurist. He has made an efficient and popular 
judge. 

Non-resident. Lawyers.—The early sessions of the Perry 
county courts were usually attended by the lawyers compris- 
ing the bar of Kaskaskia, Chester, Cairo, Belleville, Ed- 
wardsville, Nashville and Shawneetown Among the ear- 
liest lawyers to practice at this bar, and who were prescnt at 
the opening of the first court, was Daniel J. Baker. The 
records show that he was appointed States’ Attorney pro tem. 
at the first court. He was a native of New York anda 
resident of Kaskaskia. In 1829, Henry Eddy, of Shawnee- 
town, commenced attendance upon the circuit courts of the 
county; also, Richard J. Hamilton. The next year 
came Sidney Breese, Alexander F. Grant, Walter B. Scates, 
John Dougherty of Johnshore, William H. Ramsey was 
States’ Attorney. The next year came Martin Doriyes, A. 
P. Field, who was an eminent lawyer from Kaskaskia, after- 
wards removed to Vandalia; Adam W. Snyder of St. Clair 
county, who was the Democratic cand‘date for Governor of 
the State in 1842, and died dering the campaign ; Stephen 
R. Rowen, James Shields (afterwards jndge), and United 
States Senator John Reynolds (the ‘ Ranger” Governor), 
John A. McClernand, then of Gallatin county, now of Spring- 
field, Illinois. In 1834 came Samuel S. Marshall, from Me- 
Leanshoro, a fine lawyer, and subsequently elected judge of 
the Circuit Court, and also represented his district in Con- 
gress several terms. Jepthah Ifardin and Lyman Trambull 
commenced the practice in the conrts of Perry in 1838, 
and J. L. D. Morrison in thesame year. Stephen G. Hicke, 
M.C. Kinney, W. H. Stickney, Willes Allen, L. B. Clement, 
John Whitehead, William H. Underwood, Richard Nelson, 
Joseph Gillespie, George Trumbull, Philip B. Fouke, I. C. 
Holbrook, P. E. Hosmer, Richard 8. Bond, of Carlyle; W, 
J. Galewood, of Shawneetown ; John A. Logan, Judge Duff, 
Samuel Casey, Benj. Boad, W. A. J. Sparks, Joshua Allen, 
F. Albright, I. N. Haynie, sunbsesquently Adjutant General 
of the State; A. P.Corder, W.K. Parrish, William ILacker, 
John Michen, R. S. Nelson, Nathan 8. Weeks, Samuel 
Eaton and Geo. Abbotts were among the prominent lawyers 
who practiced in the courts of Perry county. Last but not 
least was William H. Bissell. We subjoin a brief sketch 
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of him: He was born in New York iu 1811, where he 
studied for the medical profession, and removed to Monroe 
county Illinois. He abandoned medicine soon after, and 
took up the profession of law, in which he became eminent. 
In 1840 he was elected a member of the legislature, and 
served with distinguished honor in that body and was reeog- 
nized as one of the ablest debaters and speakers on the floor 
of the House. At the breaking out of the Mexican war he 
was commissioned colonel of the Second Iinois regiment, 
and won the plaudits of the whole evuntry for his gallant 
activus on the field of Buena Vista. He was elected to 
Congress, and, in 1856, became Governor of Hlinots, and 
died near the close of his gubernatorial term. He was a 
fine lawyer, but specially excelled as an advocate. Le 
was irresistible before a jury, and none excelled him io the 
use of language and power to stir the deeper feelings vf his 
hearers. 
FORMER AND PRESENT RESIDENT LAWYERS. 

Among the first resident attorneys was Humphrey B. 
Jones, who deserves more than a passing notice. He was a 
native of Christian county, Kentucky. He there studied 
mediciue, and in 152f came to Illinois, and settled in 
Brownsville, in Jackson county, aud practiced his profession. 
In April, 1827, he eame to Perry county, which had by an 
act of the Legislature of 1826-7 been organized as a county. 
He entered the land on which the town of Pinckneyville 
now stands. When the courts were organized he was 
appointed clerk, and held that position for fourteen years, 
He in faet held all the county offices for a number of years, 
and wasalso the only physician and postinaster of the town, 
Duriog his term as county officer he acquired considerable 
knowledge of the law, and was frequently called upon for 
advice as to the proper method of bringing suits; in short, 
was the oracle who was consulted in all kinds of business. 
He commenced the practice in the courts regularly, and 
was soun employed on one side or the other of every case 
that was tried in the courts of Perry county. His prae- 
tiee was large, but not so lucrative as it would be at the 
presentday. Then a ten dollar fee covered a large amount 
of work, both in the preparation of the ease and its progress 
through the courts. Ile was regarded as an able lawyer, 
and perhaps had no superior in southern Iflinois as a 
chaneery and real estate lawyer. His large practice con- 
tinoed until his death, which vecurred November 1%th, 
1855. He was the judge of the probate court for many 
years. 

C. L. Srarpuck, a resident attorney of Perry county, 
was a nativeof New York, and came to the county about 
Is841,and commenced practice Ile was a good lawyer. 
He removed to the northern part of the State, and there 
died about 1806, 

WILLIAM Epwarpbs came to Pinckneyville in 1830. He 
was born in Athens, Vermont, February 14th, 1800. The 
family moved to Ohio in an early day, a..d from there to 
Shawneetown, and Mr Kdwards came to this county on 
the date above mentivoed. He followed the mercartile 


business here until 1843, when he commenced the practice of 


law, which he continued until his death, April 10th, 1854, 
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The court records disclose the fact that he, too, had a large 
practice, aud is remembered as a sound, thorough lawyer. 

Presvey P. Hamivron was a brilliant young lawyer. 
Ife was born in White county, Illinois, March 25th, 1x24. 
He read law in the office of Hon. 8, S. Marshall, of 
McLeansboro, Iilinvis. Betore he finished his studies he 
removed to Pinckneyville, and continued his studies under 
William Edwards. He was admitted to the bar in 146, 
He practiced in the surrounding courts. -In 1858 he entered 
the Law School at Louisville, and graduated from that 
institution in February, 1859 He succeedcd to a fine 
lucrative practice and continued therein until 1863, when he 
abandoned the law and entered the ministry of the M. I. 
chureh, and died inthe ministry Oetober 22d, 1369. 

Lewis LiawMACk, attorney at law, las vow the honor of 
being the “oldest man on the job.” He was born in War- 
ren county, Pa, June 25th, 1825, and was but two years 
of age when the family came to Itlinois. He was edueated 
in the subscription sehvols of Perry county. During the 
Mexicau War he was a member of Company K, vf the 
Seeond Regiment, Illinois Volunteers, commanded by 
Colonel Bissell. After the war he returned and taught 
school several terms. During that time he obtained a copy 
of ‘Chitty on Contracts,” which awakened in him a desire 
to study for the profession. In the meantime he was eleeted 
circuit clerk, and served until 1852, then the year following 
obtained his license and eommeneed praetice. His position 
of circuit clerk gave him a knowledge of forms whieh was 
a great help to him, aud he soon had a large praetice, partic- 
ularly on the chaneery side, and in real estate litigation. 
Like many of the old lawyers, while he had a large praetice, 
yet in consequence of the fees being small he failed to reap 
the just rewards that should always attend industry and 
ability. Ile was master iu chancery two terms, and was a 
eandidate for judge of the cireuit in 1861, and again in 1X64, 
but each time was defeated hy a small majority. 

Witiiam McEwixe, an attorney of Waterloo, Monroe 
county, came to Pinekueyville in 1855, and continued here 
three years, then removed to St. Louis, and is. now prac- 
ticing in Missouri. We is more particularly remembered in 
counection with the journalism of the county, aud is credited 
with being the first editor and publisher of a newspaper in 
Pinckney ville. 

Winiiam H. McKee was from the east. He came to 
He was a graduate of the Law 
School at Louisville, Kentucky. He removed to Belleville 
in 1861 and dicd the year following. Me was a bright, 
talented lawyer, and gave evidence of a brilliant career, but 
the dread disease, consumption, carried him off before he 
had reached the zenith of his professional career. 

Jupce Grorce W. Wau, of Du Quoin, is mentioned 
in the bench of the county. 

Hox. Wintiam K. Murpuey is to the “manor born.” 
He isa native of Perry county. He reeeived his education 
in the common schvols, and private instruction under the 
tuition of B. G. Roots, a veteran educator of Perry county. 
In 1859 he entered the law vflce of William H. McKee, 
of Pinckneyville, and commenced the study of law. He 


Pinckneyville in 1856. 
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pursued his studies diligently, and in the spring of 1860 
was admitted to the bar. In 1561 he was appuinted master 
in chancery, in which positiou he continued until 1865, after 
which he coufined himself closely to the practice. As a 
trial lawyer he has no superior in the county, is well read 
in the law, and is an advocate of more than ordinary foree. 
He represented his district in the Twenty-fourth, Twenty- 
fitth and Thirty-first Genera] Assemblies of the State. In 
1872 he was elected a member of the State Senate, and 
served in that body for four years. He was alsoa candidate 
for Congress in the Twentieth Congressional District in 
1882. 

JupGeE Witiiam Exstun, who until recently was a resi- 
deut lawyer of Perry county, is a native of Franklin 
county, Illinois. He came to Du Quoin a short time befure 
the late war. Ile was regarded as a guod lawyer, particu- 
larly in probate law, Le was county judge for twelve 
years. Ie is now a resident of Emporia, Kansas. 

Mortimer C. Epwarps is the son of William Edwards, 
who was one of the early resident lawyers of Perry county, 
He was born in Pinckneyville and received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools, and in the Masonic College at 
Lexington, Missouri. He read Jaw in the office of Lewis 
Hammack, and was admitted to the bar in 1860. During 
the war he enlisted for three years, and was captain of 
Company C., of the Eighty-first Regiment, [Hinvis Volun- 
teer Infantry. In 1880 he was clected States Attorney, and 
at present he is prosecuting attorney. He is a good lawyer 
and able prosecutor. 

Hon. Joun Boyn is a native of Randolph county, Ii- 
pois. He received bis education in the common schouls, 
aud subsequently followed the profession of teaching. He 
read law with Lewis Hammack, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1562. He formed a partnership with his preceptor, 
which continued one year From 1866 to TSS2 he was 
associated in the practice with William K. Murphey. Mr. 
Boyd possesses a fine legal mind of a logica] and analytical 
order, and excels as a pleader. He represented his district 
in the Legislature in the session of 1876-77. 

Ricwarp M. Davis is a native of Jackson county, Ill. ; 
he was educated in the common schvols, and read law in the 
office of Louis Hammack, and was admitted to the bar in 
May, 1864. During the late rebellion he was lieutenant in 
Co. I of the 80:h Reg’t Il} Vols. Me served one term as 
superintendent of schools of Perry county. In 1876 he was 
elected State's attorney, and served one term. He was a 
vigilant prosecutor, and earned the commendation of the 
good citizens of Perry county. 

Roserr R. Townes, a resident lawyer of Du Quoin, was 
a native of Franklin county, Il]., and came to Perry county 
in 1865, and was State’s attorney for the judicial cir- 
cuit from 1868 to 1872. He removed to Jonesboro’, in 
Union county, and subsequently to Athens, Alabama, where 
he at present resides. 

Evwarp V. Pierce is a native of Liverpool, England, 
and emigrated to America in 1848. He learned the printer's 
trade, and for some time edited and published a newspaper 
in Franklin county. He read law in the office of Judge 


William A. Denning, of Benton, Franklin county, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1851. He was State’s attorney of the 
26th judicial cireuit from 1858 to 1860, and master in 
chancery for a number of years. He came to Du Quoin in 
1864, and in 1874 removed to St. Louis and practised there. 
He returued to Perry county in 1882, and has continued 
the practice here to the present. Mr. Pierce is a good lawyer, 
well posted in the elementary principles of the law, and has 
been a successful practitioner. 

G Parks, a resident attorney of Du Quoin, is a native of 
Indiana. He cummenced the study of law with Cyrus G 
Simons, of Jonesboro’, Hl., and was admitted to the bar in 
1856; commenced the practice in Johnson county. In 1862 
he went into the service, and was mustercd out as captain at 
the close of the war, After the war he came to Du Quoin) 
and continued the practice. In 1881 he was appointed 
county judge by the county comiissioners, and in 1882 was 
elected to the same position. 

Hoy. T. T. Founrarn is a native of Washington county, 
Ill. He received his primary education in the common 
schools and his literary training at McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Illinois, and subsequently graduated from the law 
department of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, in 
the class of 1865, He commenced the practice at Du Quoin, 
iu connection with Judge Munroe C. Crawford. During the 
late war he enlisted for three years in Co. K of the 15th IIL 
cavalry, and passed through the grades to the second lieu- 
tenancy. He resigned in 1864. He was master in chancery 
from 1873 to 1875, He represented his district in the 38th 
General Assembly. Mr. Fountain hag a good practice and 
possesses an excellent knowledge of his profession. 

Dempsey Fountaiy, who was until recently a resident 
attorney of Perry county, is a native of Williamson county, 
Ii. Ile received his legal education at the University of 
Michigan, and was admitted to the bar in 1869. He was 
State’s attorney from 1872 to 1476. He is now a resident 
of Big Stone City, Dacotah Territory. 

R. W.S. Waeartey was boro in St. Clair county in 
1850. He received a fair English education in the schools 
of Perry county. Ile read Jaw in the office of Colonel R, R. 
Townes, of Du Quoin, and was admitted to the bar iu 1871. 
Commenced the practice in Du (Quoin. He is a man of 
talent and energy, and bids fair to attain eminence in his 
profession. 

A. R. Puau was an attorney at the Perry county bar. He 
was a native of Wales. Commenced the practice here in 
1865. He moved to Jackson county, and died there in 1881. 

1. K. P, RayLanp, an attorney, and at present justice of 


| the peace at Pinckneyville, is a native of Perry county. 


Read law in the office of F. M. Youngblood, of Benton, II1., 
and also attended the Law School at the same place, and of 
which Judge A. D. Duff was principal. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1869, and commenced the practice at Pinck- 
neyville. He has served several terms as justice of the peace. 

E. HW. Lemen is a native of St. Clair county, Ill. He 
read law in the office of Hon. Juhn B Hay, of Belleville, 
Il], and was admitted to the bar ia 1868. He is also a gra- 
duate of the law department of the University of Michigan, 
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Came to Perry couuty in 1869, and commenced the practice | was adinitted tu tbe bar in 1576. In the same year he 


here. He is an able lawyer and a pleasing and eloquent 
speaker (for further mention, sce biographical sketch). 

Evay B. ReusursG was bora in Bedford county, Tennes- 
see, but was reared iu Perry county, Ill. Ea 1806 he was 
elected circuit clerk and re-elected in 1860, and served eight 
years. He was admitted to the bar in 1868, and has been 
master in chancery ever since, except two years, from 1873 
to 1873. 

Georce Apport, of Waterloo, Ell., came to Pinckneyville 
in 1572, and practised here until his death, in 1576. 

Witiiam M. Breese was born in Clinton county, IIl., in 
1839. He was educated in Rock River Seminary, at Mount 
Morris, in Ogle county; then spent one year at McKendree, 
and graduated at the St. Louis University, in the class of 
1857. Read law in the office of his father, the late Chief 
Justice Sidney Breese, and was admitted to the bar in 1870. 
Commenced the practice in Carlyle, Ill. Came to Pinckney- 
ville in 1575, and has continued the practice here. During 
the late war he was first lieutenant, commanding Co. E of 
the 16th regular infantry, 2d battalion, and served until in 
the latter part of 1S64. 

W.W. Epwarps is a native of Perry county, Hl.; was 
educated at McKendree College, graduating in the class of 
1873, and read law in the office of his brother, M. C. Ed- 
wards, and with Messrs. Rayland & Rayland, of Lexington, 
Mo., and was admitted to the bar there. Commenced tae 
practice in Carleton, Thayer county, Nebraska, and came to 
Pinckneyville iu 1851, and has continued the practice here. 

Tnomas Bovp is a native of Randolph county, Hl, Re- 
ecived his education in the common schools, and subsequently 
followed the profession of teaching. In 1870 he commenced 
the study of law, in the office of Murphey & Boyd, and at 
the spring term of the supreme court, held at Springfield, 
1875, passed a highly creditable examination and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He formed a law partnership with his 
preceptors, and the firm of Murphey & Boyd Bros. continued 
until the summer of [S82, when it was dissolved. Mr Boyd 
removed, in the Jatter part of 1852, to Mound City, Pulaski 
county, where at prescut he is cuntinuing the practi e. 

B. W. Pore, of Du Quoin, is a native of Franklin county, 
Hlinois. He was edneated at the Industrial University at 
Urbana, Iflinois © Read law in the office of Hon. George W, 
Wall, of Du Quoin. Ile received his legal education in the 
Law Department of the Washington University at St. Louis 
and at the Union Law School at Chicago, and was admitted 
to the bar at the June term of the Supreme Court held at 
Mt. Vernou. Tle commenced the practice in Perry county, 
where he still continues. 

Hewry Cray, a resident lawyer of Tamaroa, Perry county, 
is a native of Pope county, Ellinois. Iecetved his education 
in the common schools and two years at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, EHlinois. Read law with Hatch and 
Prince, of Bloomington, and was admitted to the bar in 
McLean county in 1560, and soon thereafter commenced the 
practice in Perry county. 

M. G. Ketso is a native of Kentucky. Commenced 


reading law in 1869 with T: T. Fountain, at Du Quoin, and 
25 
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graduated from the Law Department of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Commenced the practice in Du Quoin. 

Hlexry P. Scort, one of the bright young lawyers at the 
bar of Perry county, is a uative of Vermont. He received 
his education in the public schools and academy of hig 
native place. Ile came to Llinois in 1866, and to Du Quoin 
in 1870. He read law in the ollice of Judge S. G. Parks, 
and was admitted to the bar in August, [8S31. He com- 
menced the practice in Du Quoin, and so far has given 
every evidence of success in his chosen profession. 

There were a few other Jawycrs who were residents of 
Perry county for a brief time, among whom was COLONEL 
Josepu A Nuses. He came ta Du Quoin in 1472, re- 
mained a short time, and then maved to Louisville, Ky. 
Also James W. Biaig, who was an attorney, and was su- 
perintendent of schouls one term. He died September 17, 
1579. 

D. B Van SycKLe, an attorney, practiced here, and was 
also for a short time engaged in publishing a newspaper. 
There were probably some others, but their stay here was 
brief, and they were comparatively “ briefless.” 
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Illinois Heralil, [ilinoiw Tutelligencer, Naskaskin Recorder, Kaskukia Republican, Colm 
bas Herabi, Sparta Herald, Sparta Democrat, i mdolph Cinaty Record, Chester Reveille, 
Sunthera Jian Advocate, Cheder Heral l, Prairie Democrat, Sparta Freenan, Sparta 
Jourual, Independent, Slar of the West, Sparta Piaiuteater, Weekly Randolph County 
Democrat, Egyptian Picket Guard, Valley Clarion, Valley Clarion Printiug Company, 
The Fre Bluetter, Chester Tribune, Gre ubuck Gasette, Etghtcen-E ghty, The Eyypttun 
Conrier, Ret Bud Cuurier, Courier, Keer, Chrouele, The ftem, Our Work, Tadepen- 
dent Democrat, War Eagle, Putreat, Adcertver, Waterloo Advocate, Mource Demuerat, 
Times, Freie Presse, Gazelle Voice af Mowrve, P evry Cowity Times, Du Quoin Miarng 
Jonraal, Stars aud Stripes, Du Quoin Hecorder, Tribune aud Recorder, Progress, Tribune 
Republican, Banner, Perry County Watclauan, Eaterprise, Star, Hem, News, ladepeudent 
Democrat, Perrg County Signal, The Press, Du Qaow Press, 


HE newspaper history of Elinois is as in- 
teresting and checkered us that of the 
race or nation. Much of it is invelved 

in darkness, and comes duwn to us ina 

traditionary form. Writers disagree as 

to the date of the first appearance of a 

newspaper in [linois. Reynolds says 

that it was as early as 1809, while others 
equally reliable fix the date in [s14. 

All, however, agree that the inots Herald was the first 


| paper published in the Territory, and that Matthew Duncan 


was the publisher and editor. These points being settled, 
we are prepared to fix positively the dare of its first appear- 
ance. We are iu possession of No. 52 of Vol. FL. of the 
Illinois Herald, published at Kaskaskia (Hlinois Territory) , 
Tharsday morning, April 18, {816. Presuming that its 
publication continued without interraption up to the date 
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above named, the first issue was made September 6, 1814. 
The Herald was a four column folio with wide columns, 
printed by Mathew Duncan, “printer to the Territory and 
publisher of the laws of the United States.” The number 
before us is mainly taken up with the publication of the laws 
of the Territory. Its columns show little if any local news, 
and not much of a general character. This is accounted for 
by the editor who laments the “ barreness of this day's paper 
on account of the non-arrival of the eastern mail.” He also 
proposes to “enlarge his paper and print it with small type, 
and devote al] of his time to its management,” and an- 
nounces his determination to continue his residence in Kas- 
kaskia We copy some of the “ Notices” and advertise- 
ments; of the latter there were few. Danie] P. Cook Audi- 
tor of Publie Accounts for Illinois Territory publicly gives 
not ee, That all non-resident claimants to Jand in Tllinots 
Territory are required to enter all such land for taxation 
with the Auditor of Public Accounts on or before the Ist 
day of August next.” In the issue of the Herald of the 
same date Josiah McClanahan advertises his runaway pegro 
slave, Brookens Cole, offering a reward of $25 for his cap- 
ture and return and gives a personal description of him. 
In the issue of February Ist, 1815, the editor says: ‘“ The 
want of paper of a proper size compels the publication of 
the H- raid of this, and probably for some succeeding weeks, 
on a halfsheet of super roya] paper. The editor has gone 
to Kentucky to obtain a supply. We have had no eastern 
mail for two wecks past further than Shawneetown, conse- 
quently the readers of this paper have lost nothing by its 
late failure.” 


Notice —Daniel P. Cook informs the publie that the Au- 
ditor’s office (having heen assigned to him) will be kept at 
the house of N. Pope, Exq., where all calls on him in_ the 
line of his profession ax Counsellor and Attorney at Law 
will also be proniptly attended to. 


18tf. 


Notice —I have for sale 22 slaves. Among them are 
several of both sexes hetween the years of 10 and 17 years. 
If not shortly sold 1 shall wish to hire them in Missouri 
Territory. I bave also for sale a full blooded stud horse, a 
very large English Bull and several young ones. 

October Ist, 1815. Nintan Epwarps. 


Kaskaskta, January 15, 1816. 


The above may read strangely to the present inhabitants 
of Mlinois. 

The following is a card from the old “ Ranger” Gover- 
nor of I}inois. True to his instincts he never missed an op- 
portunity to make himself popular with the dear peaple. 


To the poor people of I}linois and Missouri Territory. 
To the above class of mankind whose pecuniary cireum- 
stances will not admit of feeing a lawyer. I tender my pro- 
fessiona] services as a lawyer in all courts ] may practice 
in without fee or reward. 


KaskaskiA, Dee. 16th, 1815, Jonn Reynoips 


Mathew Dunean, the founder of the IWinots Torwld, was a 
native of Paris, Bourbon county, Kentucky, and a brother 
of Joseph Duncan who succeeded Reynolds as Governor of 
the State. He sold the paper to Daniel P. Cook and 
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Robert Blackwell. 


The date of transfer was August 25th, 
1817. They changed the name to 

The Illinois Intelligencer. After the State was admitted 
to the union, Mr. Cook was elected to congress. A short 
time prior to this event he sold his interest to Elijah C. 
Berry. The firm was then Blackwell & Berry. Mr. Cook 
was elected for several terms to congress, and served with 
great distinction in that body. He held the cbairmanship 
of the ways and means committee, and no doubt his death 
was hastened by his laborious duties as its chairman. He 
died in 1827, universally lamented. It is generally con- 
ceded that he was ay able a man as ever represented IIlinois 
in the halls of congress. 

The Intelligencer was in form, a four column folio, neatly 
printed in small type. The “ Adds” were set the first time, 
in heavy black letter. From No. 39 of vol. 3, printed at 
Kaskaskia Wednesday, May 26, 1819, we notice the follow- 
ing cards of Jawyers, some of whom subsequently beeame 
prominent in the history of the State. Nathanie] Pope, H. 
Starr and D. Blackwell, Henry S. Dodge and Richard M. 
Young attorneys at Jaw. The latter had removed from 
Kentucky to Jonesborough, Union county, Illinois, and 
practiced in the courts of I]linois and Missouri Territories. 

Notice.—Being authorized for that purpose it hereby re- 
quests the attendance of the commissioners appointed by the 
legislature for selecting a site whereon to fix the seat of gov- 
ernment of this State, agreeable to the law of the United 
States and of this State at the house of Revis, on the 
Kaskaskia river, on the first Monday in the month of June 
next. 

May 14, 1819. 


Witiiam ALEXANDER, 


One of the Commissioners. 


The commissioners met agreeably to appointment and se 
lected a site and named it Vandalia, to which point the 
State Government was removed the next year. 

Tn the same issue John Edgar gave notice “that he had 
sold all his claims to the land whereon is situated Harrison- 
ville, the county seat of Monroe county, to Messrs. McKnight 
& Brady and know of no other claims to said land,” also 
notice to the Brethren of Western Star Lodge No. 107, 
A. ¥. & A. M. will celebrate St. John’s day in the town of 
Kaskaskia, June 24th, 1819. By order of John Betts, See. 

The Intelligencer was published in Kaskaskia until 
the following year (1820) when the state Capital was re- 
moved to Vandalia. It being a part, so t speak, of the state 
government it was also removed to the latter place. Elijah 
C. Berry became the sole publisher, and afterward was 
elected Auditor of Public Accounts. 

The Republican Advocate was established in Kaskaskia 
in 1823, by Elias Kent Kane. He continued its publication 
for a short time or until the date of his election to the 
United States Senate, then the office was leased to other 
parties and suspended publication in 1825. Mr. Kane was 
a native of New York and settled in Kaskaskia in 1814, 
four years before the organization of the state government. 
In 1818 he was appointed by Gov. Bond secretary of state, 
and continued in that « fice until 1824, when he was elected 
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to represent Illinois in the Senate of the United States. Ile 
proved himselfan industrious and able member of that body, 
and served out his full time with so much satisfaetion to lis 
constituents that he was re eleeted without serious opposition 
in 1550. Before the expiration of his second term his 
health, which had always been feeble, gave way and he died 
in Washington, Deeember 11th, 1855. 
enjoyed & higher degree of popularity. Ife was esteemed 
by all who knew him, and even the few enemies he had ad- 
mitted the purity of his character and the honesty ot his in- 
tentions. 

The Advocate office passed iuto the hauds of Robert K. 
Fleming, who revived the publication of the paper and 
named it the Naskaskia Recorder. It was establishel May 
doth, 1825, by Mr. Fleming, who soon removed the otlice to 
Vandalia, and in 1827 went to Edwardsville and established 
the Illinois Corrector. 


Few men of his days 


Two years later he returned to Kas- 
kaskia and published the Recorder, and remained there until 
the summer of 1853, then went to Belleville and remained 
there until his death. At the time of his death in 1874 he 
was the oldest living printer and publisher in the state. 

Col. Menard owued a printing office in 1856, It was his 
eustom to leave it or allow any parties the use of it who 
would publish a paper in the town of Kaskaskia. In 1540 
the office was opened by James Fitzsimons, a young man 
who came to Kaskaskia in the employ of a party of lridge 
builders in the capacity of book and time keeper. [aving 
some journalistic aspirations he got permission from Me- 
nard to open the oflice, and issued therefrom the Auskashkia 
Republican. 

Te was succeeded by Wm. IS Jones. who continued pub- 
lisher until after the high water of 1544, when the office was 
closed for a short time. The publication was revived in 
1546 by Parsons Perey and a Mr. Wallace. Mr. Perey 
was a Scotchman by birth and an old printer, and well known 
throughout southern [Hinois. He was a character in his 
way, and posessed of more than average ability but un- 
fortunately was addicted to gross intemperance. It was his 
custom as soon as the paper was printed to go to the grog 
shop and get drunk and continue in that state for several 
days, only returning to the office in time to set up and get 
out the next week's issue. It is related of him that on one 
occassion the drunk continued until the day of publication. 
Sobering up he realized that something had to be done. It 
was too late to set up the paper. The last week’s forms 
were still on the press. In this dilemma he sat down and 
wrote, “At the urgent request of a large number of our 
subscribers we republish last week’s edition.” The paper 
was worked off and distributed. It is not related whether 
his subseribers discovered the trick or not, at least it gave 
him extra time to indulge in his favorite reereation of getting 
gloriously drunk. He afterwards published a paper in 
Sparta, then in Staunton, Macoupin county, after which he 
went to Chester and there died. 

During the time that Parsons Percy was publisher of the 
paper, Peter W. Baker beeame associated with him and sub- 
sequently became publisher, and continued the paper until 
13849 when the office of the Republican was sold by the 
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Menards to B. J. °. Hauna, and by him removed to Chester, 
which had then beeome the county seat of Randolph county, 

The first paper established outside of Kaskaskia in Ran- 
dolph eounty was 

The Columbus Herald. —It was established at Sparta, 
and its founder was James Morrow, a practical printer 
and native of Ohio. H[e came west to Hlinois in the 
early spring of 1839, [fe brought a printing office with 
him. The first issue of the Hera/d was made May Ist, 1839. 
Tt took its name from the town Columbia which by an act 
of the legislature of 1840—41 was changed to Sparta. lt 
was the first newspaper printed in the town, and it may be 
said that with the exception of a few years, Sparta has not 
been without a newspaper from that date to the present. 
Tn form it was a5 col. folio, weatly printed and had a fair 
advertising patronage. It was independent in politics. In 
the Prospectus the Editor said “In the language of Thomas 
Jefferson, we are all Republicans. So we would now say. 
We are all whigs, we are all Democrats.” On the 10th of 
January, 1540, in consequence of the name of the town being 
changed the paper was named 

Phe Sparte Heralil—With the completion of the first 
volume the paper passed into the possession of Mr. John KE. 
Deitrieh, who converted it into a political paper and made 
it the organ of the Democratie party in the county. Ou the 
Sth of May, 1440, he changed the name from the Sparta 
Herald to 

The Sparta Democrat.—In the exciting campaign of 1540 
the Pemocrat advocated the claims of Martin Van Buren 
for the presidency. Mr. Deitrich continued the pubtication 
unti 1845, when it suspended. In IN44 the office was 
leased to O. F. McMillan, who on the 2sch of May, ISH, 
eommeneed the publication of the 

Randolph County Record.—It was a four-column folio, 
wide columns. It supported James K. Polk for the presi- 
deney. It was continued by Mr. McMillan util .tune, 
1846, when trouble arose in the Democratic camp. In the 
convention assembled for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for Congress, Robert Smith, the member from the 
district, was defeated by Lyman Trumbull. The friends of 
Smith claimed that Trumbull had secured the nomination 
by uufair means, and Smith therefore proposed to run inde- 
pendent. All the papers in the district stood by the nomince 
of the convention. Smith had no organ to represent him. 
MeMillan was a friend of Smith's. Ie proposed to have 
the Record support Smith. This Mr. Dictrieh, to whom the 
oiliee belonged, would not permit to be done. McMillan 
wrote Smith the facts. Ife at once purchased press and 
type, shipped it to Chester and placed McMillan in charge. 
Ile sct up the office aud issued the Jtecord. Six months 
later he changed the name to 

The Chester Reveille, the first number of whieh was printed 
February 20), 1547. It was in form a fonr-ecolumn folio, 
afterwards enlarged. Smith was elected by a large ma- 
jority. He continued MeMillan in the office until 1850, 
when he sold it to Messrs. Hanna & Whiteburst, pub- 
lishers of the Mundolph County Herald. Their office had 
been destroyed by fire a few months before. 
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Mr. McMillan is a practical printer; he learned his trade 
in Centreville. In 1842 he came to Kaskaskia and worked 
at the ease in the office of the Republican ; afterwards went 
to Sparta, then to Chester, where he yet resides. He was a 
strong adyocate of the Homestead Exemption laws, and 
contributed not a little to their passage. His paper bore 
the name of the Chester Reveille and Homestead Alvocate. 
As will be seen by the above, he is among the veteran and 
pioneer printers and publishers of the state. 

The first newspaper published in Chester county was 
called 

The Southern Illinois Advocate—It was founded by John 
Smith and M. H. Abbott. The first number was issued 
May 14th, 1839. In form it was a five-column folio, and 
claimed to be independent in polities. Its publication was 
continned until 1840, when it suspended. 

After the flood of 1844, the town of Kaskaskia retro- 
graded. As before stated, a feeble effort was made to 
keep upa newspaper after that date, but it was a failure. 
In 1849 the Menards, the owners of the material of the 
Republican office, sold it to Mr. B. J F.Ilanna. He re- 
moved it to Chester and there commenced the publication 
of the 

Chester Herald —The first number was issued March 15, 
1849. Soon after the publication was commenced Mr. 
Whitehurst was taken into partnership, and the firm of 
Hauna & Whitehurst continued until 1855, when the 
latter retired and was sueceeded by William Philips. They 
continued the Herald until 1856, when Phillips withdrew 
and went to Kansas, where he laid out the town of Salina, 
and subsequently accumulated a fortune. He was a Seotch- 
man by birth, and a man of more than ordinary force of 
character. He possessed no education, but was gifted with 
a strong natural mind. He arose to distinction and repre- 
sented his district in congress. He was succeeded in the 
Herald by E. J. Montague, and with him the paper ceased 
publication. Mr. Montague, in 1860, went to Belleville, in 
St. Clair county, and took charge of the Advocute. At pre- 
sent he is a resident of Missouri. 

After Mr. McMillan removed from Sparta to Chester in 
1846, there was no paper published in the former place 
until 1848; when John R. Shannon started a campaign 
paper called 

The Prairie Democrat—It advocated the election of Lewis 
Cass. About the same time a paper called the 

Sparta Freeman was issued by James Coleman. It repre- 
sented the views of the auti-slavery party, and supported 
James G. Birney for the presidency. In 1850 James 5S. 
Coulter succeeded Coleman, who died, and continued the 
paper for several years. He changed the name to 

The Sparta Jowrnal.—He retired in 1852 and went toa 
Belleville, and there edited the Advocate. He was a Drotest- 
ant Irishman, and one of those irrepressible characters so 
often found among the natives of the Emerald Isle. He 
wielded a sharp vigorous pen, and was indiscriminate in the 
use of it, and sometimes would puncture a friend as well 
as a foe. 

After Mr. Coulter retired from tbe Journal Mrs. Gintileus 
took charge, and a short time after the paper suspended. 
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John R. Shannon conducted the Democrat until 1851, 
when the office was leased to C. P. Johnson, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Missouri. He named the paper The Inde- 
pendent, and continued it until after the campaign in 1852, 
when it suspended. It was revived by 5. A. Armour who 
published the piper for a short tim, then leased to Parsons 
Perey wh» continue! it for two years, after which J. W. 
Fletcher succeeded to the managem2nt and soon after the 
office was removed to Chester. In 1862 the Rotroek 
Brothers published a paper in Sparta called the a 
They coutinued the publication through the war, after which 
they leased the office to W. J. Armour, who changed the 
name to the Star of the West. It was sold to Gen. J. Black- 
burn Jones in November 1866. It had then but 130 sub- 
seribers. Mr. Jones then purchas:d new type and changed 
the name of the paper to the Randolph Pluindealer. Tt rap- 
idly grew in circulation under the management of Gen 
Jones. It was the first paper in Illinois that hoisted the 
name of U.S Grant for president. 

An ineident is related about “ Bill’? Armour, as he 
was familiarly called. Shortly after he went out of the 
office, and Jones took possession, he came back and claimed 
the rolling stone as his property. Upon investigation it was 
found to be the tombstone of his departed uncle which had 
been shipped to him to be set up at the head of the grave 
in the cemetery ; being just the sort of a rolling stone he 
wanted, he utilized it. We are not informed whether it did 
or did not de duty asa tombstone after it had served his 
purpose. 

Yen. Jones continned the publication of the I’luindeater 
until August 1868, when he sold to T. M. Nichol who con- 
tinued the publication until the following April, then J. D. 
Watson purchased an interest with Nichol. The firm of 
Niehol & Watson continued until December 1870, when 
the paper was sold to Messrs. Kimball & Taylor of Belle- 
ville. They placed Edward Fagin in charge as editor and 
manager. He was succeeded by Fred. L. Alles, April 27, 
1872. In April 1873 an effort was made by some parties in 
Sparta to purchase the Plaindecler, and while they had the 
matter under consideration Mr. Alles purchased it of T°. M. 
Taylor of Belleville, and on the same date sold it to 5. L. 
Taylor of Sparta. The date o{sale was May 19, 1873. On 
the 2ist of June following Albert Goddard became associ- 
ated with Mr. Taylor iu the management He retired Feb- 
ruary 17, 1874, and was succeeded by W. B Taylor, brother 
of S. L. Taylor. The Taylor Brothers continued to publish 
the Pluindcaler until May 10, 1881, when they sold it to 
Messrs. George Campbell and Don. E. Deitrich. Charles 
Campbell purchased Deitrieh’s interest September Ist, 1881, 
since which time it has been conducted by the Campbell 
Brothers. They are both young men of energy and ability, 
and have succeeded in making the Pluindealer a necessity to 
the people of Sparta and surrounding country. 

The Weekly Randolph County Democrat was founded by 
Judge J. M. Ralls. The first number was issued March 10, 
1857, The office was brought from Sparta and managed by 
J. W. Fletcher, who was a practical printer. He subse- 
quently founded the Sentinel at Centralia, which is still in 
existence. 
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The Democrat was a 6 column folio, and its name indi- 
cated its politics. Judge Ralls continued proprietor until 
April 1, 1858, when he sold out to H. B. Nisbet and C. C. 
Clemens. They continued the Democrat as au independent 
paper. At the close of the third volume, or on April Ist, 
1860, Mr, Nisbet purchased Clemens’ interest and conducted 
the paper until June 1865. When he got control he 
made it a republican paper. It gave an unqualified and 
hearty support to the union cause and all measures for the 
suppression of the rebellion. John W. Dean and M. W. 
Rotrock purchased the Democrat. The firm of Dean & 
Rotroek continued editors and publishers unti] 1576, 
when Rotrock sold his interest back to Mr. Nisbet. The 
firm name was then Dean & Co. Dean during this time 
had charge of the management of the paper. He let it run 
down, so that it became of little value. It was sold to the 
Clarion Company. 

The next candidate for journalistic favors in Chester was 
the 

Egyptian Picket Guard.—Jobn TR. Shannon and Robert 
Mellenry were the founders. The first number was issued, 
May 22nd, 1862. Mr, P. W. Baker, a veteran printer and 
publisher in southern Hlinois, had muel to do in organizing 
the Company, and placing the Picket Guard upon its feet. 
He was the compositor in the office and set up the paper, 
and also had an interest in the business. In fact it was 
owing to his energy and industry that the paper was started. 
In the spring of 1863 Mr. Meffenry, whose health had failed, 
withdrew from the paper and went to California. Mr. 
Shannon then beeame sole Editorand publisher. The Picket 
Guard at once became extremely partisan in its tone and 
gave offense to the union sentiment in the county. In the 
summer of 1863 it suspended publication for two months. 
In the meantime a Company composed of the leading Demo- 
erats of the county was formed and the paper became the 
property of the democratic party of Randolph county. S. 
St. Vrain was appointed as its special agent, treasurer and 
geueral manager. P. W. Baker took charge as publisher, 
and managed the business department inside the office. John 
R. Shannon was continued as Editor. He was extremely 
partisan in his views, and criticised the measures adopted for 
the suppression of the rebellion in such a eanstic term that 
he provoked the anger of a company of soldiers who in July 
1864 broke into the office, took out the type and scattered it 
along the streets. The office was refitted with type and the 
publication resumed. Soon after that event John McBride, 
a prominent local politician, became proprietor of the Pieket 
Guard Ie retained Shannon as Editor, In 1865 McBride 
retired from the management and was sueeeeded by William 
H. Toy, who published the paper until the fall of 1867, 
when McHenry, one of the original proprietors, returned 
from California and assumed control He changed the 
name to 

The Valley Clarion, and continued Editor and publisher 
until June 1868, when he died. Robert I Deitrich con- 
ducted the paper until the close of the year, when he was 
succeeded by Wiliam J. Armour who held control until 
Nov. 9th, 1869; tben Charles L. Spencer purchased the 
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Clarion and continued editor and publisher until Deeember 
8th, 1875. During Spencer’s management the Clarion he- 
came the leading and most potentiak Democratic newspaper 
in the District. Ile was not only an ‘able editor but was in 
addition a most excellemt:newspaptr manager. Few country 
newspapers in Illinois preted so profitable as the (lurion 
under Mr. Spencer's management. On the last date above 
named Mr. Spencer sold the Clarion to John He Lindsey & 
Co. The Company was composed of Beverly Weltshire, 
who was then sheriff, and John S. MeBride, County Clerk. 


Mr. Lindsey was at that time County Judge. Inthe spring 


| of 1876 the publishing firm was changed to the 


Valley Clarion Printing Company.—On the Ist of May, 
1876, John FI. Lindsey sold out to Charles L. Spencer and 
John S. McBride. They remained proprietors with Mr. 
Spencer as Editor until February 11th, 1478, when John 
H. Lindsey purchased the interests of the Valley Clarion 
Printing Company and became again the publisher. He 
associated with him Robert E. Deitrieh in the editorial de- 
partment. This arrangement continued until October Ist, 
1880, when he sold out to Wm. M. Holmes, the present 
Editor and publisher. 

The Valley Clarion is the organ of the Demoeratic party 
in Randolph connty. It is typographically neat and well 
edited, and its superior management reflects credit upon its 
owner. 

The Frei Blactter was the name of a German paper published 
in Chester. The first issue was made August 11th, 1580. It 
was brought to Chester from St. Genevieve, Mo. Franz 
Klein and Alonzo Humphreys were the Editors. It was 
sold out February 18th, 1881, under a foreclosure and pur- 
chased by William M. Holmes of the Clarion. It started 
as an Independent paper but developed into a Republican 
journal before its demise. 

The Chester Tribune was founded October 50th, 1872, by 
William Knapp and C. B. Wassell. At that time there 
was uo Republican paper published in Chester, and it was 
started with a view to supply the party with an organ. The 
firm of Knapp & Wassell continued until February 2tst, 
1s74, when it was dissolved, Wassell retiring, and Mr. 
Knapp continued sole owner until March Ist, 18S}, when 
he sold to James B. Matlack and James F. Wassell, who 
have continned the publication to the present. 

It was originally a 6 col. folio. Mr. Knapp enlarged it 
toa 5 col. qnarto. The present proprictors changed it back 
to a folio form, 7 col. 

The Tribune has been an exponent of Republican prin- 
ciples since its first establishment. ‘The proprietors are both 
practical printers and have had considerable experience in 
the printing business both at the case and in the sanctum, 
therefore the Tribune under their management has grown to 
be one of the representative organs of the party in southern 
Illinois, and is in a healthy financial condition and a source 
of revenue to its owners. 

The Greenback Gazette was the name of a eampaign paper 
printed at the Tribune office. It was edited by R. P. 
Thompson and A. G. Gordon. It made its appearance in 
the presidential campaign of 1876, and advocated the claims 
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of Peter Cooper for the presidency. That there might be 
no mistake as to its political color, it was printed on green 
paper. 1t suspended at the close of the campaign 

Eightcen-Eighty was the name of a paper published by 
Mr. Knapp, in connection with the Tribune. It was issued 
on Saturdays. 

The first paper published in the enterprising town of Red 
Bnd was ealled 

The Egyptian —tThe press and material was purchased in 
Belleville by John and William Brickey. The first issne 
was made , 1868. Peter W. Baker had charge of 
it for the proprietors. At the same time a German paper 
was published in Red Bud by the same parties, over which 
Anton Helmich presided as editor. Both papers supported 
Seymour and Blair fur the pres.deicy. They soon sus- 
pended. 

In 1872 Albert L. Krepps started a paper in Red Bud, 
ealled 

The Courier.—\t continued three months, then ceased 
publication. No paper was published in the town after that 
date until August 19, 1476, when the 

Red Bud Courier made its appearance. It was edited by 
De Journette & Brewer. It was Democratic in tone. It 
suspended after the sixteenth number. 

The next venture was the 

Courier, Everett H. Eliff editor and publisher. The 
office was brought to Red Bud from Lebanon. The first 
number was issued April 20 1877. It also was Democratic 
in tone. Mr. Eliff continued the publication until Septem- 
ber 19, 1879, wheu the office was leased to H C. Hinckley, 
for the term of one year. In February, 1880, Mr. Eliff 
purehased the lease from Mr. Hinckley and removed the 
press and material to Columbia, in Monroe county. On the 
date of the surrender of the lease Mr. Hinckley bought the 
Review office and continued the publication of the Courier 
until August, 1882, when he sold the paper and office to 
Miss T. A. McDonough, her brother, T. J. McDonough, 
taking editorial charge. The paper is the exponent of 
Democratic principles, and in political campaigns the 
Courier is a factor of more than ordinary importance. 

The Review was established in Red Bud July 19, 1879, 
hy William II. Toy. He published the paper for a few 
months, then closed up the office and soon after sold to Mr. 
Hinckley as above stated. 

Coulterville Chronicle was published in the village of 
Coulterville. The first issue was made in the latter part of 
August, 1879. John A. Wall was the proprietor. The 
office was brought from Pinckneyville. Mr. Wall published 
the Chronicle for one year, then it passed into the hands of 
Messrs. McFie & Childs. They changed the name to 

Youlterville Headlight. McFie’s interest was purchased 
by his partner, who continues to edit and publish the paper. 

The Item was an amateur paper, published monthly and 
printed in the office of the Sparta Plaindealer. It was edited 
by E. C. Minner. The first number was issued August 15, 
1878, and the last, Augnst 12, 1879. 

Our Work was the name of a religious journal, published 
in Sparta. It was edited by Rev. Thomas EK. Green. It was 
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published under the auspices of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Sparta. 


MONROE COUNTY. 

The first newspaper published in Monroe county was 
established in Waterloo, and founded by Elam Rust. It was 
called 

The Independent Democrat. 
in the spring of 1543. 
the 

War Eagle. It was then Democratic, and supported the 
administration of James K. Polk and the war measures in- 
augurated for the conquest of Mexico. It suspended soon 
afterward. Rust went to Belleville and edited a paper 
there, after which he drifted north to Central Illinois. In 
1856 he published the Democrat in Decatur, Illinvis, and 
died there in 1857. 

The War Eagle was succeeded by the 

Patriot, which was established by Mr. Abbott February 
19th, 1852. Its publication was continued until 1856, 
when it was sold to H. C. Talbott, and consolidated with the 

Monroe Advertiser, which had been established in Waterloo 
by Mr. Talbott March 1st, 1851. It continued until the 
purchase of the Waterloo Patriot, then the Advertiser dropped 
and the Patriot continued. Mr. Talbott continued the pub- 
lication until 1857 when it suspended. The office was 
opened in 1858, and J. C. Goethe published the paper for a 
short time. It was subsequently bought by George Abbott 
and shipped to Alton. 

After the Putriot went down the Democratic party of 
Monroe county were without an organ. For the purpose of 
supplying that want a joint stock company was formed, 
composed of the leading representative men of the party. 
The principals were Hon. W. H. Morrison, Hon. J. L. D. 
Morrison, Charles Frick, Hon. William Erd, Johu Morri- 
son and James Sennott. The latter was chosen editor. The 
material and presses were bought, aud on the first of August, 
1858, the first number of 

The Waterloo Advocate was issued. It advocated the elec- 
tion of Stephen A. Douglas for the Presidency. Mr. Sen- 
nott was succeeded by James A. Kennedy in the editorship 
and management, and he in turn by Mr. Weedin, a news- 
paper publ-sher of Belleville, Illinois. In 1861 J. ©. 
Goethe had charge for a short time. On the first of April, 
1862, Mr. J. F. Gotshall sueceeded tothe management. He 
continued in charge as editor and manager for the company 
until 1875, when he purchased the stock of the company, 
and he became sole owner. Mr. Gotshall is a native of 
Pennsylvania. At an early age he emigrated to Ohio and 
learned the printer’s trade in the office of the Stark County 
Democrat at Canton. He came to St. Louis and worked at 
the case in the Republican office, and from there came to 
Waterloo. 

The Monroe Democrat—No. 1 of vol. 1 was issued July 
10, 1868. It was a German paper edited aud published by 
Julius Von Reichenstein. Seven numbers were issued 
when it suspended. 

The Waterloo Times was established in October, 1872, by 


The first number was printed 
In 1845 the name was changed to 
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R F. Brown At the elose of volume one it was purchased 
by A. G. Ferguson and C. F. Vangorder. In July, 1874, 
Ferguson sold his interest in the paper to R. T. Melvill. 
The firm of Melvill & Vangorder continued until June 26, 
1885, when Melvill retired and Vangorder beeame sole pro- 
prietor. {fe eontinued the publication until in December, 
1876, when he failed. The office passed into possession of 
the Kellogg Newspaper Company, of St. Louis. They 
placed a man in charge, and continued the publication for a 
short time, then sold the paper to a joint stock company, of 
whieh William Bodie is President, Henry Talbott Seeretary, 
and C. A. M. Sehlierholz Treasurer. Mr. Vangorder was 
appointed editor and manager. He was succeeded by Peter 
W. Baker, who held control for three years, then Henry 
Talbott took eharge for a short time. On the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1880, George Kk. Jahn, the present editor and manager 
assumed control of the paper. Mr. Jahn is a practical 
printer and editor of more than ordinary ability. He has 
brought the Times up to a payivg basis as well as making it 
an influential organ of the party in the Congressiona] Dis 
trict. 

On the 5th of July, 1881, Mr. Jahn commenced the issue 
of a German paper called the 

Monroe Freie Presse. It is a 7-column folio and printed 
in the Times office. It is the organ of the German Demo- 
crats of Monroe county. 

Lhe Munroe Demokrat was the name of a German paper 
published in Waterloo ian 1856. It was edited by William 
Keelmann. It was the property of a stock company and 
was managed by Henry C. Talbott. 

The first paper printed in the town of Columbia was the 
Columbia Gazette, It was started by Everett H. Elif The 
issue was made in February. 1880. The office was brought 
tothe town from Red Bud. Five numbers were issued when 
the paper suspended. The office remained closed uvtil May 
5th follawiog, when it was purchased by Peter W. Baker, 
and from it was issued the ?oice ef .Vonroe. The Gazette 
was published as a Demoeratie paper, but the latter advo- 
eated Republiean principles. Owing to the ill health of Mr. 
Baker the paper suspended publication from Noy. 4th, 1880, 
to May 6th, 158f, when the publieation was resumed and eon- 
tinued until the elose of 1882. Mr. Baker is a native of 
Canada. Ie learned the printer’s trade in Cleveland Ohio, 
and came to Kaskaskia in 1849, and since that time has been 
eanneeted with the journalism of southern Illinois. His 
long experience in the sanctum and at the ease makes him 
one of the best posted men in the state on the polities of the 
past forty years. Ile is a ready writer, and his articles pos- 
sess considerable literary merit. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


The first newspaper estahlished in Perry County was 
ealled the Perry County Times. It was published at Pinck- 
neyville and the first issue made October Ist, 1856. Wil- 
Jiam MecEwing was the editor and publisher. [Iu furm it 
was a 9 col. folio. 

The second paper was established at Du Quoin, and was 
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named The Du Quoin Mining Journal, It was founded by 
Paul Watkins, a practical printer who was well known to 
the early journalists of the State. ‘The first number was is- 
sued Aug. 2Ist, 1858, In form it wasa 4 col. folio, subse- 
quently enlarged to a 7 col. same form. It was Republican 
in polities, and devoted to the interests of Du (Quoin and vi- 
einity. Mr. Watkins eontinued editor and publisher until 
his death, after which the offiee passed into the hands of 
Alovzo Bennett He changed its polities and converted it 
into an ultra Democratic paper. Ile was severe in his eriti- 
cisms of measures instituted for the suppression uf the rehel- 
liun. Mis extreme views led ta a rupture between him and 
a company of suldiers. They broke into the office and 
pitehed the type inte the street. Mr. Bennett refurnished 
the office, but soon after the paper suspended publication. 

The Stars and Stripes was established in Du Quoin, March 
24th, 1864, J. D. Mondy editor and publisher. The press 
and type were purchased by the eitizens, who contributed 
different sums. In the prospectus it was announeed by the 
editor that the “ Sturs and Stripes was to be an unconditional 
Union paper—to be for the Union,—whole Union,—without 
any ifs, or ands, or buts—believing as we do, that there can 
be but two parties in this contlict. A man must be either 
for his country or against it- He must he either a patriot 
ora traitor. A man can not serve two masters. He must 
love his country and despise its enemies.” 


Mr. Mondy continued editor and publisher for a few 


weeks only. On the 26th of April, 1864, Mr. Geo. O. Ash 
aud A.B. Bennett formed a partnership and took charge of 
the Stars and Stripes. They held contro) uutil December 
30 of the same year, when they were suceeeded by W. A. 
Ballard & Cu—J. E. Bowen was the “Co.” This arrange. 
ment continued eight months, when Mr. Bowen retired. The 
hame of the paper was changed by Mr. Ballard ta the Deu 
Quoin Recorder. he first issue of the paper under the new 
name was Mareh 3d, 1865. Ballard eondueted the paper 
until 1867, when Charles H. Hays heeame assvciated with 
him. This arrangement continued until Ncvember 7, 1867, 
then Ballard sold the Recorder ta R. Berry, and the latter 
formed a partnership with A. J. Alden, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Tribine, and the two papers were eonsolidated 
under the name ot the Tribune und Recorder. 

When Mr. Bowen retired from the firm of W. A. Ballard 
& Co., publishers of the Stars and Stripes, he purchased an 
officeand commenced the publication of a Democratic paper 
ealled the Du (Quoin Progress. The first issue was made 
Octoher [4, 1865. It was a seven-calumn folio. Ile con- 
tinued cditor and proprietor until his death in 1868; after 
which it was published for a short time by his brother, 
Frank Bowen. The office was afterwards sold and removed 
to Pinckney ville. 

The Du Quoin Tribune was established by A. J. Alden, 
and the first number issued Mareh 2st, 1867. It was an 
eight-column folio, Republican in politics. It was yet in its 
first volume when it was consolidated with the Recorder. 
The firm of Alden & Berry continued until November 9) 

| 18570, when Alden’s interest was purchased by J. T. Beem 
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and C. P. Richards, two practical printers and compositors 
in the office. The firm of Berry, Beem & Richards con- 
tinued until Feb. 10, 1874, at which time Mr. Berry retired, 
from the firm, and the remaining partners have conduc ed the 
paper to the pr esent. 

The’ Tribune is the recognized organ of the Republican 
party in the Twentieth Congressional District. It is neatly 
printed and ably edited. The office is well supplied with al] 
the modern styles of type necessary to the successful opera- 
tion of a country newspaper, and fitted ‘up with power 
presses, ete. Altogether, it is not excelled in this respect by 
any other office in Southern [llinois, outside of Cairo. 

Mr. Beem isa native of Pittsburg, Penn. He came to 
Alton, Ills, when young, and learned the printer’s trade in 
the office of the Alton Telegraph. In 186} he was one of 
the firm who re-established that paper. In 1862 he enlisted 
in Co. ‘G,” 97th regiment Ills. Vols., and served three year, 
in the army. At the close of the war he returned to Alton, 
and in 1868 came to Du Quoin, and, two years later, became 
one of the proprietors and editors of the Tribune. C. P 
Richards, the junior member of the firm, is a native of Wy- 
oming county, New York, where he learned the trade of 
printing. He came west in 1863, and worked in the print- 
ing offices of Kalamazoo, Chicago, Champaign and Rock 
Island. He came to Du Quoin in 1865, and in 1870 became 
a partner in the Tribune, and has continued as one of the 
editors and publishers of the paper to the present. 

The Du Quoin Lepublican.—The office of the above named 
paper was bought in Pinckneyville, where it was known as 
the Banner office, by Messrs. Kimball & Taylor of Belle- 
ville, Illinois, and by them removed to Du Quoiu. The first 
number was issued May 6, 1871. Fiank R. O'Neil was 
placed in charge as editor and manager. It was a nine 
column folio, republican iu politics. The publication was 
continued until the third volume, when the Union News- 
paper Company of Belleville, of which Messrs. Kimball & 
Taylor were the proprietors, failed, and with them failed the 
different newspapers under their management in southern 
Illinois. 

The Perry County Banner, No. 1, of volume 1 was flung 
to the journalistic breeze May 27, 1869. Johu A. Wall and 
D. B. Van Syckel were the editors and proprietors. When 
first issued, it was, iu form a six column folio, subsequently 
it was enlarged to an eight column same form. On the Ist 
of May, 1870, Mr. Van Sickel’s interest was purchased by E. 
II. Lemen, Esq. Ile took charge of the editorial columns, 
and soon gave the Banner a political standing among its 
contemporaries. It started as an independent paper, but 
Mr. Lemen made it the exponent of republican principles. 
The increasing business in his profession compelled 
his retirement from the editorial chair, the date of 
which was February 10,1871. W.K. Murphy and John 
Boyd sueceeded him as political editors, and of course they 
gave it a different political cast. The paper was soon after 
sold to Messrs. Kimball & Taylor as stated above and re- 
moved to Du Quoin. 

In 1870 the citizens of Tamaroa concluded that a news- 
paper was necessary in order to speak for the town, and in- 


form the outside world the advantages it possessed over 
many places in Illinois. The citizens with commendable 
liberality subscribed a sum sufficient to purchase a press and 
the necessary outfit of type. They selected L. E. Knapp- 
and 11. W. Adams to take charge of it as editors and pub- 
lishers. The first number was printed December 20th, 1870, 
and bore the name of the 

Perry County Watchman.—The publication continued un- 
der the same management until 1872, then D. C. Barber 
who had obtained control of the stock, leased the office to 
H. F. Montressor. He changed the name to 

The Enterprise —His administration was short and not 
over brilliant. The material was then leased to E. W. 
IXoonce who changed the name to 

The Star—The Star shone with a lack-lustre brilliancy 
for a short time, when its light went out and in its place 
came 

The Item, under the editorial control of F. A. Allison ; 
after him came the Curlee Bro+, who run it for a short 
time, then Mr. Barber sold it to parties in Murphreysboro, 
Jackson county, Illinois, since which time there has been no 
paper published in Tamaroa. 

The News was the name of a paper published iu Du Quoin 
by Thos. K, Wi loughby. It was independent in politics. 
After the close of the first volume it was removed to Pinck- 
nezville, and from the office was issued 

The Independent, a democratic paper, the first issue of 
which was made January I6th, 1875. John A. Wall was 
the editor and proprietor, He ran it successfully until 
November 1878, when a mortgage held against the office 
was foreclosed and it passed into the posession of E. C. H. 
Willoughby. He changed the name to the 

Pinckneyville Democrat.—It passed from Mr. Willoughby 
to J. J. Sargeant aod T. KX. Will ughby. It was origioally 
a seven column fulio. The last named publisher changed it 
to a five column quarto. Sargeant bought out Willoughby’s 
interest in 1880, and published the Democrat until October 
28, 1851, when publication was suspended. The office was 
then purchased hy W. A. Penny, aud the next issue made 
November 25, 1881. On the same date J. J. Penny, a 
brother of W. A. Penny, became a partner, and took 
charge of the editorial columns. The Demoerut in the hands 
of Mr, Penny has become healthy and prosperous, and bids 
fair under his management to live a long life of usefulness. 

John A. Walland L. D. Murphy purchased a press and 
material and ou the 16th of November 1878 issued at Pinck- 
neyville the first number of the Perry County Signal. It 
was an iudependent Republican paper. In April 1879 Mr. 
Wall withdrew from the Signa/ and took charge of the Belle- 
ville Advocate, afterward established the Chronicle at Coul- 
terville then moved it to Benton, ruu it one year, then sold 
out, and at present is engaged at farming near Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. Mr. Wall learned the printer's trade in Mt. Ver- 
non, and has been connected with many papers in the differ- 
ent counties of Jefferson, Marion, Perry, Randolph, St. Clair 
Williamson and Franklin. His papers were always popu- 
Jar with the masses. 

The Press was first issued at Tamaroa May 9th, 1879, by 
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the Curlee Bros, and there continued antil Sept. 15th, 1881, 
when it was moved to Da Quoin, and from ibe office has 
since been issued the Du Quote Press. Mr. M. B. Lawrence 
beeame asscciatcd with the business efter its removal to the 
latter place. In form the paper is six col. folio, independent 
in polities. 

This tu brief is the history of the journalism of Randolph, 
Monroe and Perry countics, For facts and dates relating to 
its history we are under many obligations tu the members of 
the press thronghout the counties. They have aided us in 
every way possible, and have kindly placcd at our disposal 
files of their papers trom which we have gleaned much yalu- 
able information. We also desire to extend our thanks to 
Kdmund Menard, 1G. Jones, Robt. G. Deitrick, Hon. 
John HH. Lindsay, Judge Morphy and S. L. Taylor, of Ran- 
dolph county: Hon, William Hrd and J. W. Drury of Mon- 
ree county and G, M. Hinekley, W. H. Adams and Hon. 
J. H. Lemen of Perry county, and the county officials of 
those counties for favors shown and information given which 
has enabled us to trace the history of the press from its first 
establishinent in Waskaskia in 1314 down to the present time. 


— <3 0 gt 


CRU AP IMEI Of. 


JESU GRAD IGISAE 


HE French settlements on the frontier, at 
the conclusion of the treaty of aris, 
February 10th, 1763, owed their alle- 
giance to the kingdom of France. The 
missionaries of the Catholie faith had 
zealously lubored nearly a century to 
eonvert the aborigines to the Christian 
faith, and, armed with the olive branch 
of peace, they planted the Freneh stan- 

dard above their rudely constructed forts. Actuated by 
this zeal, their first thought was to their God, and the second 
to their native country. By the above mentioned treaty, 
their allegiance was transferred to the British crown in 
terms as follows : 

“To order to establish peace on solid and durable founda- 
tions, and to remove forever all subjects of dispute with 
regard to the limits of the British and French territories on 
the continent of America, it is agreed that for the future the 
confines between the dominions of his Britannic Majesty and 
those of his most excellent Christian Majesty in that part of 
the world, shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along 
the middle of the river Mississippi, from its source to the 
river Iberville, and from thence by a line along the middle 
of this river and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to 
the sea; and for this purpose, the most Christian king cedes, 
in full right, and guarantees to his British Majesty the river 
and port of the Mobile, and everything which he possesses 


on the left side of the river Mississippi, with the exception 
26 


| of the town af New Orleans and of the island on which it is 


situated, which shall remain to France; it being well under- 
stood that the navigation of the river Mississippi shall be 
equally free, as well to the subjects of Great Britain as to 
those of France, in its whole breadth and length, from its 
source to the sea; and, expressly, that part which is between 
the said island of New Orleans and the right baok of that 
river, as well as the passage both in and out of its mouth. 
It is further stipulated that the vessels belonging to the 
subjeets of either nation shall not be stopped, visited or 
subjected to the payment of any daty whatsvever.” 

So far as those were concerned who had gathered around 
the missionary outposts of the frontier, this transfer of do- 
minion was merely upon paper; these hardy few were a law 
unto themselves. They cared little whether England or 
France was supreme on this side of the Atlantic. France 
lost no hold on their affections, nor did England secure their 
confidence, English subjects who visited the old French 
towns of Naskaskia and Cahokia, only had the effect of more 
deepty instilling into their niuds the aversion and dread of 
the * Long Knives,’ as the Virginians were generally de- 
nominated by the French settlers and Indians. Of this fact 
Col. Clark tuok advantage when sent to this frontier under 
the adviees of the Virginia administration. As this conquest 
was practically terminated at these French towns, a brief 
review will not prove uninteresting in this connection. A 
characteristic of Col. Clark was never to betray fear in the 
presenee of the Indians, It was not his policy to bribe 
them to do his bidding by loading them with trinkets, and 
he never made advances when seeking for relations of peace. 
When the Indian warriors had cast aside with contempt the 
bloody wampum sent them by the British government, he 
stoieally answered them that he would reply the next day, 
and cautioned them against shaking hands with the Long 
Knives, as peace was not yet established, saying it was time 
enough to extend hands when hearts went with them. The 
following day the Indians gathered to hear his answer, 
which he made in the following language: 

“Men and warriors, pay attention to my words. You 
informed me yesterday that the Great Spirit had brought us 
together, and that you hoped that as Me was good, it would 
be for good. I have also the same hope, and expect that 
each party will strictly adhere to whatever may be agreed 
upon, whether it shall be peace or war, and henceforth 
prove ourselves worthy the attention of the Great Spirit. I 
am a man and a warrior, not a counsellor. 
my right hand and in my left peace. I am sent by the 
great council of the Big Knife and their friends to take pos- 
session of all the towns possessed by the English in this 
country, and to watch the motions of the red people—to 
bloody the paths of those who attempt to stop the course of 
the river; but to clear the roads for us to those that desire 
to be in peace, that the women and children may walk in 
them without meeting anything to str ke their feet against. 
1 am ordered to call upon the Great Fire for warriors enough 
to darken the land, and that the red people may hear no 
sound but of birds who live on blood. I know there isa 
mist before your eyes; J will dispel the clouds that you may 


T carry war in 


pie 
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elearly see the eauses of the war between the Big Knife and 
the English; then you may jude for yourselves which party 
isin the right; and if you are warriors, as you profess your- 
selves to be, prove it by adhering faithfully to the party 
which you shall believe to be entitled to your friendship, 
aud not show yourselves to be sqyaws.” 

He then proceeded by vivid imagery to deseribe the cause 
of the war, aud added: “The Mnglish were driven from one 
place to another until they got weak, and then they hired 
you red people to fight for them. The Great Spirit got 
angry at this, and caused your old Father, the French king. 
and other great nations, to join the Big Knife and fight with 
them against all their enemies. So the English have beeome 
like the deer in the wouds; aud you may see that it is the 
Grent Spirit that has eaused your waters to be troubled, he- 
eause you have fought for the people Ile was angry with. 
Tt your women and children should now ery, you must blame 
yourselves for it, and not the Big Knite. 
judyze who is in the right. 


You can new 
1 have already told you who I 
am; here is a bloody helt, and a white one; take which you 
please, Behave like men, and don’t let your being sur- 
rounded by the Big Kuife, eause you to take up the one belt 
with your hands, while your hearts take up the other. If 
you take the bloody path, you shall leave the town in 
satety, and may go aud join your friends, the English; we 
will then try who can longest keep our elothes stained with 
blood. 1f, on the other hand, you should take the path of 
peace, aud be reeeived as brothers to the Big Kuife, with 
their friends the Freneh, should you then listen to bad birds 
that may be flying through the land, you will no Jonger 
deserve to be counted men, but as creatures with two tongues, 
that ought to be destroyed, without listening to anything 
As | am conyineed you never heard the 
truth before, IT do not wish yon to answer before you have 
taken time to counsel. We will, therefore, part this even- 
ing, and when the Great Spirit shall bring us together again, 
let us speak and think like men with one heart and one 
tongue.” 

The effeet of this address was magical upon the sons of the 
forest, and had the desired result as was intended by Col. 
Clark. The manner with which he eoupled the Freueh and 
Big Iuives had much weight with the Indians, who had 
Jong held the missionaries in great respect and reverence. 
From this time forth, a spirit of patriotism was awakened 
in behalf of the eause of American Independence, that in- 
creased and glowed during the entire revolutionary struggle. 
To the goud jndgment, bravery and foresight of Col Clark, 
isthe valley of the Mississippi largely indebted for its Euglish- 
speaking pioneers, many of whom were of his immediate 
command, they remaining after the disbandment of the army. 
To this conquest, too, are the United States indebted for the 
extension of their frontier boundaries and vast western pos- 


you might say. 


sessions. , 

As considerable frontier history pertaining to the war of 
the Revolution was made in and about Iaskaskia, we here 
give a brief outline of the same as gathered from Reynolds’ 
Pioneer Jottings. Col. Clark on arriving with his forces at 
the “Old Cherokee Fort,’’ or Fort Massacre, below the 


mouth of the Tennessee river, fell in with a party of hunters 
from Kaskaskia, under the command of John Duff 
From these parties Clark learned that Lieutenant Governor 
Ntochblave, a Canadian Frenehnian, commanded Fort Gage 
at Kaskaskia and the country, and that the militia were 
organized aud well diseiplined ; that spies were stationed at 
various points to give information if the Virginians came 
into the country. Before Jeaying Corn Island, Col. Clark 
had obtained two important facts of information of which 
he made good use. Owe was that France had joined the 
Amerieans in the wer against England, and the other was 
that the French in [linois had been Jed to believe by the 
English that the “ Long Knives’? (Virginians) were canni- 
bals and worse than demons. 

The distanee from Tort Mussaere to Kaskaskia was one 
hundred and twenty miles, and composed of swamps aud 
wilderness, Col Clark with his command arrived within a 
short distance of the village of Kaskaskia, on the evening of 
the 4th of July, 1878. After dark he proceeded to a house 
on the river—the old ferry buildiag—three fourths of a 
mile above the village. After taking possession of the pre- 
mises he made the following disposition of his troops. Two 
parties were to cross the river, aud the remainder of his 
forces was to remain ou the east side, soas to capture the 
town and take Fort Gage at the same time. Captain elm 
commanded the troops to eross the river and take the village, 
while Clark in person eommanded the other wing to capture 
the Fort. About midnight everything was in readiness for 
the movement of both expeditions; and there in the dark 
on the banks of the Kaskaskia, Col. Clark delivercd the 
fullowing address to his troops: ‘ Suldiers—We are near the 
enemy for whieh we have been struggling for years. We 
are not fighting alone for liberty and independence, but for 
the defence of our own frontiers from the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of the Indians. We ure defending the lives 
of our women and children, although a long distance from, 
them. These British garrisons furnish the Indians with 
powder and lead io desolate the frontier and pay gold for 
human scalps We must take, and destroy the garrisons. 
The fort before ts is one of them, and it must be taken. We 
cannot retreat. We have no provisions, and we must con- 
quer. This is the 4th of July; we must act to houor it, and 
let it not be said in after times, that Virginians were de- 
feated on that memorable day. The fort and town, Lrepeat, 
must be taken at all hazards.” 

After these remarks, the troops sileally separated in the 
darkness, two squads to cross the river and the other to at- 
tack the fort. Those erossing the river, entered the village at 
the two extremes of the town, and so quiet and sileat was their 
approach, that not une in the sleeping villaze knew of their 
presence until the signal was given, when the air was rent 
with terrific yells and wh.ops by the soldiery, leading the 
just awakened eitizens to believe that the whole nation of 
“ Long Knives” had bicken Iecse upon them with one fell 
swoop, Those among the American troops who could speak 
Freneh, proclaimed to the terrified inhabitants, that if they 
remained quiet within their houses they would not be harmed, 
but if they came out, or made any resistance, they would be 
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exterminated. In two hours after the town was first entered, 
the inhabitants had surrendered all their guns and means of 
defense to the Virginians; the ruse thus proving a perfect 
suecess. 

We will now return to the little furce left on the other 
side of the river, under the command of Col. Clark. The 
attempt to take Fort Gage, one of the strongest British 
fortifications on the frontier, was a most perilous enterprise, 
and in conception was almost equal to Wayne's storming 
Stony Point, or Ethan Allen’s capturing Ticonderoga. 
Clark had no arti lery or means of assaulting the Fort, and 
therefore resorted to stratagem 
Ixenton, commanded a detachment to enter the fort, and 
luckily eame upon an American, a native of Pennsvlvania, 
who was familiar with the fort. The guards of the garrison 
were asleep, and the liberty-loving Penusylvanian conducted 
Kenton and his little squad through a small back gate, and 
into the very bed chamber of the sleeping governor, Roch- 
blave. The that he was a 
prisoner was Kenton tapping him on the shoulder to awaken 
him. 

Thus the fart and village were both captured without 
shedding a drop of blood. 1t will, therefore, be seen that 
the conquest and eapture of Fort Gage and Kaskaskia, the 
capital of Iinois, was one of the most peculiar and im- 
portant events reeorded in history. 

More than a eentury has passed, and the ruins of Fort 
Gage may yet be seen by the traveler, sitaated on the side 
of the blotf overlooking the now almost extinct village of 
Kaskaskia. 


The sagacious seout, Simon 


first notice Rochblave had 


Both yet linger as departed glories of Revolu- 
tionary fame and history. 

The people of Kaskaskia, after learning from Clark that 
Frane® had joined hands with the eolonists in battling 
against England for liberty, readily aceeled to his desires 
and wishes, and several influential citizens of the town vol- 
unteered their scryices fo accompany Capt. Bowman to Ca- 
hokia to prepare the minds of the people of that town of 
the change of sentim.nt in the minds of the Freneh. This 
expedition was sueeessful in its efforts, the Cahokians de- 
claring for the American cause. 

Col. Clark subsequently learned that the British governor 
at Vincennes had gone to Detroit, and that the fort—old 
Sack ville—was in the hans of the citizens. He therefore 
arranged an embassy under the leadership of the good old 
ptiest, Gibault, to go to Vincennes and persuade the people 
to espouse the cause of the patriots. The enterprise was 
suceessful, and the French of Vincennes, like the people 
of Cahokia and Kaskaskia, deelared for the Americans, 
when Gibault, aceompanied by several gentlemen from Vin- 
cennes, returned to Kaskaskia with the joyful intelligence. 
About this time the enlistment of the volunteers under 
Clark was about to expire, and as his instructions were un- 
defined, he aeted at diserction Some of his men re-enlisted, 
and several of the French from Kaskaskia and Cahokia 
joined bis command. Early in the following year, 1774, 
two French companies were organized by Clark, one from 
Kaskaskia and the other from Cahokia. The former was 
commanded by Capt. Charleville and the latter by Capt. 


McCartney. On the ith of February, 1779, this band of 
heroes commenced its march from Kaskaskia on the “ Old 
Vincennes trace” to Fort Sackville. This “trace ’ 
celebrated in Hlinois, having been used as a reute by the In- 
dians nearly two centuries ago. It commeneed at Detroit, 
thence to Ouiaton, on the Wabash, passing through Vin- 
cennes and terminating at Kaskaskia. In the language of 
another writer, “It was the Appian Way of Iinois in an- 
cient times.” In places it may yet be seen between the 
historie towns of Kaskaskia and Vincennes. This expedi- 
tion of Col. Clark and bis little band was one of the most 
dreary and fatiguing that was performed by the patricts 
during the Revolutios. 


Was 


WAL or IS}2. 


In the year 1795 Captain William Whiteside gathered to 
his staudard his few hut trusty comrades, to the number of 
fourteen, and attacked and killed a camp of Indians of con- 
stderable number, who the French at Cahokia informed him 
had assembled at the bluff, in pursuance of a meditated at- 
tack upon him or his property. 
tually put an end to Indian hostilities in this vicinity, 
including the territory of Randolph, Monroe and Perry 


This dectsive victory etfec- 


eounties,and peace and security reigned for a pertod of about 
sixteen years, until 1S], when hostilities again broke out. 
Other loealities, however, farther in the interior, were, prior 
to this date iu constant fear of, and in actual suileriug from, 
Indian outrage. 

The immediate cause of the manifest inercase of hostile 
feelings were the British agents and traders, who not only 
furnished the Indians with arms and amnmuition, but also 
encouraged a course of conduct the savages were ready to 
pursue. Treaties made with solenm pledges were broken 
with indifference. Promises and professions of’ triend<hip 
were ouly better means of accomplishing the ends of treach- 
ery. Marders were committed, and property was stolen aud 
earried away. This eondition of things made it necessary to 
put the frontier in a condition of defense. The citizens 
organized companies themselves, without the order of the 
government, and the frontier was guarded along the Misxsis- 
sippi, from the mouth of the Kaskaskia northward, and along 
that stream, and also at other points. Forts and block- 
houses or stations were also erected at various places, and 
others already erected were brought into requisition. In 
Randolph county were Fort Gage, of revolutionary tame, 
oecupying a position on the bluff looking aeross the Kas. 
kaskia river upon the old town of that name; Nathaniel 
VHIPs fort in the northern part of the eounty, on Doza ercek, 
a little above its junetion with the Naskaskia; a stockade 
fort in section 33, town 4. range 7; the Georgetown fort, 
within the corporate limits of Steelesville, on the Shawnee. 
town road; and Iluggins’ fort, ereeted in 1812 or 715 in sec- 
tion 19, town 5, range 9) In Monrce were Whiteside’s station, 
a short distanee southeast of Columbia ; Pigwot’s fort, about 
a mile and a half west of that village, at the toot of the Mis- 
sissippr bluff, where flows the ereek called by the French the 
Grand Hisseau ; and Going’s fort, crected in an early day, a 


short distanee sonthwest of Bellcfontaine. In these strong: 
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holds the women and children were placed for safety and 
protection, while the men able to bear arms went in defense 
of the settlement. 

In 1811 Congress passed an act for the organization of ten 
companies of mounted rangers to protect the frontiers of the 
West. Four of these companies were allotted to the defense 
of Ilinois. whose respective captains were: Samuel and 
William B. Whiteside, James B. Moore, and Jaeob Short. 
The Whitesides and the Moores were among the early set- 
tlers, not only of Monroe county but also in the Illinois ter- 
ritory, and were ever to the front at the eall of patriotism 
aud valor. They were bred to the toils of pioneer life and 
the perils of Indian warfare ; and, besides the sentiment of 
patriotism, they had the additional stimulus of a determina- 
tion to avenge the blood of their kindred. 

Most active and zealous of all the patriots of Monroe 
during the war of 1812 and the Indian troubles that pre- 
ceded it, was John Moredock, who had declared an eternal 
enmity against the Indian raee, in peaee and in war, on 
account of the butchery of his mother, his father and his 
two step-fathers. He was field officer in the campaign 
under Governor Edwards in the fall of 1812 to the upper 
end of Lake Peoria, and acted as major in that expedition. 
He also acted in that capacity in the campaign of 1813 
under General Howard. In December, 1814, while the 
command of Captain James B. Moore, about fifty rangers, 
were guarding a herd of cattle at a grove near Sugar 
Creek, on a trail leading from Camp Russell to Peoria, 
they discovered some Indians, and singling out one gave him 
chase. William Ifewit, having the tleetest horse, came up 
with the Indian, and promptly received the surrender of his 
gun. Moredock, who had sworn he would kill every Indian 
who erossed his path, raised his gun to fire. The Indian 
sprang forward and wrenched the gun he had surrendered 
from Hewit’s hands, and shot him just as the bullet from 
Moredock’s ritle went crashing through his breast For two 
years prior to 1811, thongh nothing like a regular warfare 
existed, murders had been committed and property had been 
stolen. Governor Edwards proceeded to inaugurate meas- 
ures for a redress of these grievances. The surrender of the 
murderers of innocent whites and of the stolen property 
was to be demanded, and terms of an amicable settlement of 
existing difficulties were to be oflered. Captain Levering, 
of Kaskaskia, Randolph county, was ehosen for the perilous 
undertaking of bearing Governor Edwards’ communication 
to the Indians. To this end he organized a military com- 
pany at Cahokia, and proceeded with it in a boat to Peoria, 
then an almost inaccessible place in the midst of a wilder - 
ness. Though the mission was not fruitful in accomplishing 
the end in view, ou account of the cunniog diplomacy of the 
Indians, yet by his frequent informal communications with 
tbem, Captain Levering learned much of their internal polity 
and their feelings tuward the Americans, whom they re- 
garded as their enemies, despite professions of friendship. 
Among those whose name should appear on the roll of honor 
for Randolph county, stands Culonel Stephenson, a brave 
officer, who was in General Howard’s campaign in 1813. 
To her credit should also be placed the names of Absalom 


7 | 


Cox, George Wilson and Eli Short, and many others. Otho 
and Willi:.n Wi'son, Major Starkey, the Whitesides and 
the Moores were a few of those who responded with manly 
grace to their country’s call, from Monroe. 

Pay roll of a company of militia commanded by Captain 
William Alexander of the county of Randolph, Illinois Ter- 


ritory, Ninian Edwards, Governor of said Territory. 


Captain, 
Willliam Alexander 


Lieutenant. 

William Me Bride 

Ser geauts. 
Amos Chattin 
David Everett 
George Wilson 
Jolin Anderson 

Corporals, 
Adam McDonald 
Willinm Lees 
George Cochran 
Joseph Robinson 

Privates, 
Rilderbuck, Daniel 
Bailey, Israel 
Buatte, Joseph 


Muster roll and inspection return of a detachment of the 
Ist Regiment of Illinois militia, under the command of 
Capt. Absalom Cox, at Kaskaskia, the third of September, 


1812. 
Cuptain, 
Absalom Cox 


Lieutenant. 
Thomas Roberts 


Ensign. 
Adam Wobrick 
Sergeants. 
Rohert Foster 
Willian Mebonald 
Riehaid Robinson 
Saniuvel Reiner 


Bilderhack, William 
Brundage, Simeon 
Curry, James 
Conway, Joseph 
Camody, Alexander 
Craw tord, John 
Creath, George 
Dore, Lonis 
Eberman, Joseph 
Eden, James 
Fisher. John 

Gill, James 

Hill, John 
Higgins, Robert 
dendron, Jean 
Lawrence, Calyin 
Lively, John 

Lay, Edwared 
Lankford, Eli 
Mattin, (weorge 
Muartry, James 
Miller, Joseph 


Corporals, 
Shadrach Lively 
Edward Clark 

Drummer. 
Samuel Mansker 

Privates. 
William Thompson 
Willian: Little 
James Patterson 
James McFarland 
Shidtach Lively 
John McClinton 


May, John 
McBride, John 
MeNabh, Jamies 
MeDonald, Robert 
Null, Henry 
Patton, dimer 
Fetoine, Jo-eph 
Pillers, John 
Pure, Jerome F, 
Pera, Juhn Baptiste 
Robmson, Robert 
Robinson, Amos 
Rolls, Edward 
Stephens, lrury 
&t. John, Leonard 
Snodgrrss, Arch. 
Vasstime, Joseph 
Winn, Daniel 
White, John E. 
Melch, William 
White, James 


John Beatty 
dohn Smythe 
shanes Chink 
Thomas Me Biide 
(zeorge Bagys 
dohn Willson 
Renben Lively 
Archibrhil steel 
Jolin Mtiler 
sohunon Allen 
John Villere 
Amlrew Rass 
Robert Thempsen 


gus 


Of the above Samuel Mansker is yet living on the 
farm from whence he enlisted, near Rockwood a few miles 
south of Chester. 

We subjoin a list of the soldiers from these couuties in 
the Black Hawk and Mexican wars. 

Captain Josiah 8. Briggs’ Company, Third Regiment, 
Third Brigade, of Illinois Mounted Volunteers, called into 
the service of the Unitcd States, on the requisition of Gen- 
eral Henry Atkinson, by the Governor’s proclamation dated 
May 15, 1832. Mustered out August 17, 1832: 


= 


Captain.—Josiah 8. Briggs 
First Litenant.—John Morrison 


' Trans. to Capt. Lindsey's Co, July 
26th. 
Camphell Samuel. 
Caldwell, Robert. 
Chien, sick, 
Christie, Eneas. Left with Col. Sharp at 
Winnebago on det, serv. 
Crawtoid, nel. Lett at Prairie du 
Chien, sick. 
Clendenen, W.S. Horse lost. 
Gilbrath, John B. 
Hathorn, John, Promoted Sergt. Major 
June a 
arr, “anfore 
Andrew McFarlan. Horse lost. Eee aa C. 
John MeFurlan a af F Hughes, John M. 
Richard Brodley 2 nM Dis Jermigan, Bryant B. 
charged at Winneliago, July 15. Johnes, Moses 
Samuel Hathorn Horse lost, Kilpatrick, Isaac A. Left at Fort Ham- 
jltun, sick. 
Lee, James F, 
Supposed to be Lee, John Horse lost. 
discharged at Casheonone. Lee, Thomas 
Anderson, Thomas Lively, Joseph 
Barbour, James. Lefttoatlenni Saml. Lively, James 
Barhonr, sick at Ft. Winnebago. Laird, John 
Batenian, James Murphy, David 
Burns, Samuel MeHeury, John 
Brown, Samuel MeDill, Saniuel 
Campbell, Alexander. FurnishedJnly Morgan, Hiram. Left to attend sick at 
25th, W. Harper us snbetitute. } Prairie du Chien. 


Second Licutenant. Leit at Prmrie du 


J. Thompeon. Left Winnebago with 
Col. Sharp's ord, Galena; Horse Joust. 


Sergeants. 


Robert Mann 
Francis 8. Jones 


John Aleorn 
James Harmon 


Corporals. 


Privates. 
Anderson, David. 
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Maxwell, Snimnel. Left to attend sick Smith, Francis 

at Prairtedu Uhien. Hor-e lost. Swanwick, Francis. Left to nttend the 
Duritt. Lett ac Blue Mounds sick sich id Prairie du Chien, 
vdames H. leftat Praine du Sadler, Benjamin 

Chien, stek. sheets, Firman. Horse lost. 
Pettitt, Samuel Thomersen, tsearge 
Relanson Richard Uorse lost. White, John. Wounled in battle Aug. 
Short, Fhemns Willed July 21st. zd. Prmrie da thien, 


This company enrolled and eleete | its officers on May 24, 
1832. May 27, 1832, marched on for Beardstown, and was 
mustered into the service of the United States June 21, 


Tsou. 


CAPTAIN WELLIAM GORDON’S COMPANY, ENROLLED JUNE 
we, TG, 


A eompany of Mounted Volunteers of [ois Militia, 
organized as a company of spies, by order of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Atkinson of the U.S. Army. The non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates having been taken from the lines of other 
eompanies 11 the servive, and the officers having been ap- 
pointed by General Atkinson, and continued in the serviee 
as a spy company, during the period stated inustered out at 
Dixon’s August 14, 1832. 


second Lieut: nont. Curperals. 


Mevhad Menad 
Teor is Wihnet 

Tent Mire play 
Rebert Caldwell 


Till, Lewie 

dimes sevight 
Jerumrd Francis 
Kannan, dames 
Kaimumaisa, Baptist 
Lynch. James 

i Melveny, John 
Pepper, 1. 
Pamiguvr, Baptist 
Paschal, Franeis 
Sonth, Francis 
Lachapelle, Henry 
White, Jolin 
Sullivan, L. B. 


Willhaty Morrison 


Sergeants. ifs 
Willian Murpliyyof Pinek- 
neys ills, 
Willianiswauwick, of Kas- 
kurkia, 
Williatn Myers, of Kaskis- 
kia 
Robert Crawford, of Nas- 
kaskia 


Privates. 


Adams, Levi 
lock. Miwens 
Rianson, Lewis 
Brown, John 
Champine, Lewis 
Dega, Joseqda 


CAPTAIN TITOSMI AS HARBISON’s COMPANY. 


Of the Old Battalion eommanded by Thomas James, 
Major, composing part of the Brigade of Mounted Volun- 
teers commanded by Brigadier General Samuel Whiteside. 
Mostercd out of service of the United States at the mouth 
of Fox river on the Tllinvis river on May 2>, 1832. 


Captain. 
Thos. Harrison, app. Capt. Apr. 28, 1832 
First Lie tenant. 
wean, elec. Ist Lieut. 


2 


Edward T. 3 

April zs, 1s3: 
Sieond Ligutenant. 

Thomas MeRoberts, elec 2d Lieut, 

April 2x, 1X32. 
Ser yeants. 

James Moore, app, Adjt. .\pril 28, 1832. 

Thomas Taylor, 

Felix Clark, 

John Strong, 


Corpurals 
William MeMoore William Me Nabh 
Pendleton Hill Heury Harttin 
Farricre. 
Johnston Nathan C, app. Sergt. Major 
May 18. 
Miller, William 
Whitelocke, Tames 
Cornelins, J MMe, tr toanother Regt 
Surg's Mate, lst Regt. 


Privates 
Bond, Shadrach B. 
Baird Scipio, ap Qrirmsu. May 18, 1802 
Virch, John 
Bireh, Fielder 
Brooks, Stephen 
Clark, Georgo 


CAPTAIN A. W. 
Sergeants. 
Nathan Johnston 


Corparals. 
H Itartlin, gun lost, battle June 16, '32 


Carr, Salomon 
Easten, Stephen 
Fisher, Gruner 
Haskins Moses, app. Brig. Trumpeter 
Aprils 1x32. 
Horine Michael, app Paymstr Apr + 
James John,on torl app, Sergt. Ms 
April es, resig’d May ds. 0 
Kidd, J 


Livers, Joseph 
Morgan, William 


Meare J Malton, app. Brig. Color Bearer 
April 28, 1832. 

Mealelin, John 

MeDamel, John, app. ist Sergt. Apr 2s, °32 

MeNabb, James SEALED 

Met 


nioh, James 


Suyder Sadomen B. 
Smith, Calvin 
Shook, Michuet 
Starr, \hbridge 
‘Tord, Edward 
Trail, rxes F. 
Triplett, Nimrod 
Wyatt, R. M. 


SNYDER'S COMPANY. 


Privates. 
Cornelius 1M MeTy, eun lost June If, 32 
frill Pendleton Mustered ont of 
Moore, John M. [service Inne 21, 
MeMoore, Wiham 4 1532, at Dixon's 
Needles James B. Ferry, Rock 
Right, John river, Il. 
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VAPTAIN WM. BALLS COMPAXY. 
First Lreutenant. Sergeant, Privata 


Radford M Wyatt, S.ti. Boud. Brooks, stephen 


Trial, Xerxes F. 
Tlinois Mounted Volunteers, mustered out of the service 
of the United States by order of Brigadier General Atkin- 


ne) 


son, June loth, P8532. 


VAPTAIN JAMES THOMPSON'S COMPANY, 

Ofthe Third Regiment, Third Brigade. of Illinois 
Monnted Volunteers, called into the serviee of the United 
States by the Governor’s proclamation, dated 
1832, Mustered out August 17, 1852: 


doe 


Captam. 
James Thompson 


Davis, [shom F, 
Foster, Jedhin 
tray, Willian, lost lis harse on forced 
inarch 

ap Hathway, Harvey 

Narnia, dacol 

Harhwas. Malton 

Hiutes, John 

dones, Andrew 

Layne, Wiley 

Milena. oianmies, discharged at 
Menmnilen srcwiead cert ticate 

Mediiude, Vbsatorn 

MeCcomack, Andrew, nbsent with leave; 
worded (ny battle 

Moap ov. Mailer 

Mathy Botwud FL, horse killed 

Milter, Boteert 

MeNeot, Wallin 

Overton, Ben aman, dr, present sick 

Pattauson, John, lett ta cike care of his 
Terrother Jautnes 


Porst Lieto nant. 
~amuel Barbour, absent sick; feft 
Fort Winnebago, July 15. 
Neroud Licute ant, 


Win H Mi Tuth absent; lett at Prairie 
dn Chein te take care of John White, 
wounded by Tadians. 


Blue 


SS grants, 
Moses W. Taggart 
Rtv hard Lively, absent; left above 
=Prurie dit Men to take care of Rob- 
ert Smith, stek, 
Taher tt 6. Panes 
Hannon, Marlin 
Corporals. 
Archibald Crozier 
Robert Ubaniattar Paiks, William, lost his horse, present 
James Thenypeen dr, absent: left to sick 
tuke tae ef Andrew MeCormick, Reed, James 
wormed by Tidians. Short, Joka. discharged at Blne Mound 
Wilham Pike on siinsteal certiGeate 
ines, absent on furlough since 


Privates. 


Brown, Jobn Steele, Coorze, Tost his hops 
Brown, dadin 4. smith, absent sick ; left near 
Been. VUlen i 


oes 
Thea 
Tundel, Jobn 

Vicki rs. Abel 

Ahines 

Knoch ts, horse drowned: got 
auother , last him 


Ball, Nelson,diseharged at Blne Muonorl 
on sureienl ecrtin 

Bowerman, William 

Bildertack, Frienil 

roger, Wdrew 

Dasas, Robert 

Jhikes, Martin ' 


This company was raised and organized on June 4th, 
under the eommand of Gabriel Jones, Captain; James 
Thompson, First Lieutenant; Samuel Barbour, Second 
Lieutenant. Marehed on June Sth, and was mustered into 
the serviee at Fort Wilbourn June 2ist, under Captain 
Thompson, Gabriel Jones having been eleeted Colonel, 


CAPTAIN JACOB FREEMAN S, AFTVRWANDS CAPTAIN JAMES CONNER’S 


COMPANY. 

Of the third Regiment, Third Brigade, Illinois Mounted 
Volunteers, called into the service of the United States on 
the requisition of General Atkinson by the Governor’s 
1852,  Mustered out 


proclamation, dated 
August 17, 1s82. 
Captams. Wiley Pasehall, horse lost or stolen 
Jacal) Feamans, resigned July Ue ae ats) 
James Uonner, promoted July . 
First Lieutenant 


25. 1832 Bond, Edward 
1fOIN Brewer, Vincent 
Brightwell, Jehn 
irae Eiettanaul Brown Milansan, dis. June 21; disability 
; = aes. Bo Lewis Vo dis. July 15; disnbiliry 
Matthew Gray, pre July 25, 1832, from ;- all, Elias 
First Sergenut cP ne, Lewia 
Ttoris, Mertin W pro. paymatr July 15 
Dogger, Fhiad. lett nt Praine du Chien 
to tend sick Aiguist T 
Ti Rouse, Henry 
Thavis, Michael 
Sergeants, Duza, osepdt 
leanc Nelson, appeinted July 25 Evens, Witham 
George Gleun, appointed June 22 Fulton, William 
Menard Maxwell, appointed June 20 Hampton, Wilson 
Joseph Orr, appornted Quar, Serg. July Jones, Armstend, wounded on July 21 
26, badZ and absent with leave from July 25 
Jarrel, John 
Langton, raneis, left sick at Mounds 
July 25 
Lachapelle, Henry 
Levens, Henry 


Second Licutenant. 


David Wright, pro June Vand left sick 
at Prune du Chien 


Corporals. 
Patrick Faherty 
Jamey Whelan 
John Levett, sup. dis. Aug. 4, 1832 
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Ménard, Medrad,ab. with leave Aug. T Paseal, Francis 


mes P., det. to tendon Juncs Ruberts, Abram 
duly 25. Reynolds, dohn 
Mart, Ravelle Reymonr, Grove, sup, dis, July 26, 1832 
Morrison, William, ab. with leave Aug. 7 St. Vrain, Dometins F., dis. Jone 16; 
Miuld, Harrisen disability 
Ménard, Peter, lost horse aod pack Wil, Joseph 
snudille on forced march Winter, William 
Onger, Ferdiuand Woolsey, Washington 
O'Harra, olin, dis July 15: disability Wilson, David E, left at Prairie du 
Phillips, Borvel, dis. duly 15; disabiltty Chien sick 
Patterson, Bhenler White, John 
Fenneana, Baptist, horse lost on or near Willmuth, Louis 
Four Lakes 


This company was organized at Kaskiskia May 25, 
1832, and was mustered into the service of the United States 
at Fort Wilbourn, June 21, 1852. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM ADAIR’S 


Of the Third R giment, 3d Brigade, Illinois Volunteers, 
called into the s rvic: of the Uaited States on the requisi- 
tion of General Llenry Atkiusoa, by the Governor’s procla- 
mation, dated , 1832. Mustered out August 17, 1852. 


Captains.— David Baldridge, resiened June 26, and appointed adintant. 
Witham Adair, promated captain June 28 Trom the ranks, 


First Lieutcnant,—Jacot Short, promoted June Ue from 2d lentonant. 
Srrond Leeatenant.—John Hansford, promoted June ly frem yorivate, Lost tent, 


Sergeauts—Win. ©, Murphy, wounded i attle: leftat Prairie du Chien. 
Anderson Bartley. Albert B. Murpliy. Lost tent. Prederiek Williams. 


Corporals.—Alwahain Cokenhour, Last a horse, 
Benjamin Hanincek. Lost horse: turlonghed August § 
Robert Gillehan, James M, Hogue, furloughed Angust 8. 
Frivates, 

Alex: ander, distharged July  Huegins, James. 
page; Sree an Hull, Zebedee, 
at Wile Keath, Resin. 
peu 5 f H Keath, Brawn, 
Brown, dames. MeDowell, Thomas J. 
Brow, Jomes C., farlonghed August S$ | Misenhammer, Peter. 
Brawn, Payton, Montagne, dames AL, 
Henson, Lewis. rie du Chien, 
Clark, John, trl. Pitelford Samuel: lost horse. 
a ne, doel. Pale, Abner; lost horse. 

“aSy, lie: uni, firrlomgehed Angst 5. Petit, Jonathan. 
cee Bont, dise dane 2sat W Wbonen; Reece, Mphraim. 


COMPANY 


Anderson, 


left sick at Prai- 


Aug. 43 lust horse. 


surges cortit Iki 
Dickson, 
Farnest, Andrew, 
Ford, 
Frane 


John. Terry, George, [bonrn. 

Williams, Beverly, dis. June 23 at Wil- 

Wells, Joseph, disthd at Blue Mound ; 
wounded Auust ID. 

Wells, Josiah. 

Welks, Peter W., furloughed August 2. 

Woodrum, Nicholas. 

Washburn, Jolin. 

Wolf, Thomas, furloughed August 8. 


ok sae 
> 


Ansborn. 

Lh J. 
—, it. Aug. 3, ree. Aug. 9 
left sick at 


ete tees 

Hutehing, 

Hateling, William, dead; 
Salt River June 14. 


SOLDIERS IN MEXICAN WAR. 


The Sixth Regiment—Otherwise known as the Second 
Regiment, enlisted, “during the war,” was organized out of 
the overflow of companies which were raised for the Fifth 
Regiment. So much honor had been achieved by the four 
regiments sent out by the State the first year of the war, 
that their praise was on every lip, and the young and am- 
bitious were ready to make any sacrifice to be able to go and 
fight the Mexicans. When the call was made for the Fifth 
regiment it was difficult for the Governor to select, as the 
men poured in by hundreds, and enough reported in ten days 
to fill half a dozen regiments. Application was made to the 
Secretary of War for permission to organize auother regiment 
which was granted, and the Sixth was organized at Alton, 
Illinois, on the 38d day of August, 1847, by the election of J. 
Collins as Colonel. 

Shortly after the regiment was mustered into the United 
States service it was forwarded by steamer to New Orleans, 
and then divided into two battalions, Companies A, D, E, 
F and I, under the command of Col. Collins, being sent to 
Vera Cruz, where they arrived August 3lst, 14847. The 
secoud battalion under Lieutenaut Col. Hicks cousisted of 
companies B, C, G, Land K, aud was forwarded by vessel to 


Tampico, remaining there until Jan. 1st, 1848, then joined 
regiment at Jalapa and marched to city of Mexico. From 
there they were ordered to Pueblo where they remained un- 
til they came home. Both battalions, as the muster rolls 
show, lost beavily from sickness, incident to climate. This 
regiment was mustered out on the 20th to the 25th days of 
July, 1848, at Alton, Ulinois. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 
Discharged at Alton, July 21, 1848. 

Cuptain.—James Moore. First Lieutenant.— Edward Olmeiveney. 
Second Lieutenunts.—William C. Starkey Austin James ‘Fhomus James. 

Sergentuts.—James Close. Solomon Varnum. William Hillburn. 
Corporals.—Benjamin Atwell, Peter Dowling. Joho Hillburn. Elijah Adams 

Musicians.—Augustus Halley Conrad Kimell. 
Privates, 

Ellis, William 
Frazer, Maxwell 
Glass, Michael 
Hartley, William 
Hinton, Jehn 
Husband, William 
Hvson, Henry 
Haher, George 
Henley, Washington 
Jackson, Andrew 
Land, Moses 
Lybarger, Henry 
Lasou-e, James 


Abernethy, James 
Alred, Samnel* 
Burk, Andrew 
Brant, Jacoh 
Butcher, Solomon G, 
Ke, Sainuel ¢. 
Ky Mulmgton 
srowley, John 
Criley, Isaac 
Criley Harman 
Chester Samuel C, 
Claver James M, 
Coleman John 
Denton, Liberty 
Datson, John 
Evans, Evans* 


MeCallock, Wm. G. 
Murphy, Patrick 
Mann, Joseph 
Oman, Martin 
Peterman, Philip 
Perry, John 
Rogers, Win, 

Reed, Willism 
Soll, Wm, 
Simpkins, Hawkins 
Swank, John 
Singth, Win. J. 
Swear, Charlea 
Wilbnan, Jackson 
Wileox, Abraham 
Wallace, Charles 


*Left sick in huspital at Vera Cruz; supp se t to be discharge +L 
* Died at Vera Cruz, 184s, 


i 
Mee anna Tole 


Sergeant. 


Thomas Spencer ..... Died in Hospital at Tampico, Mexico, Nov. 4, 1847. 
Pricates, 

Adu, Biwards) )cne ee Died in Hospital at Tampico, Mexico, Nov, 1847. 

Ao Meats Vat eee eee Tied in Uospotal at Tampico, Mexico, Nev. 4, 1847. 

Bishop, (reorge. 2... . Died in Hospital at Tampico, Mexico, Nov, 10, 1847. 

Blackstone, (eorge . ~Ihevlin Hospital at Poelda, Mexico, Avril 22, 1848. 

Bishop, Evang. . 3 2 3. Died in tHespttal at Jalapa, date unknown, 


Burgett, Charles... 
Bruel, Nichols 
Bureh, Gustav 


» Died in Hospital at New Orlenns, May 1, 4848, 
» Died Psst at Tampieo, Meio, $ 
Die in Waspital at Preto, i 


CUS AION 5 ce oe 6c JiesLin Wespreal at Tamprec nm. 10, 154s. 
oshee, Benin eens Died in Hospitel at ‘Pampieo, . Jian. Tt, 1848, 
Holbrook, Jon A... . 6. Died in H espital at Bneerra, 3 ni, Pane 9, 1s4s. 
[rorereih, Weil gO D5 eS Go Dice in Iespital at Tampico, Mexico, Nov. 1, 1947. 
IMR HEE ie pop oS ao Liied in Hospital at Tanmpies, Mexieo, Nov, 24, 1947. 


Rydenbock, Pasmore. . . Died in Hospital at Puello, Mexieo, May 1, 1848. 


Tope, Andrew J... 2. . . Died in Hospital at Tampicu, Mexico, Sept. 21, 1347. 

AUS ORIG 6 SS 6 - « « Died in Hospital at Jalapa, Dec., “47, pro. Ang. 3, “47. 

CUT ROMER 6 5 4 0 6 Lnsed in Hospital at Tampicu, Mexico, Oct. 18, Is47. 

Wetzel, Henry ...... Died in Hospital at Tampico, Mexico, Feb. 11, 1848. 
Musician, 

John H. Dixon... .. . . Discharged nt Vera Cruz, Feb., 1848, disability. 
Privates. 

Beahers, Thomas... .. Discharged at Tampico, Sept. 14. 1847, disability. 

iBrewerelleuryis ayes ‘lat Tampico, Sept. 28, 1847, di bility, 

Riggs, Asa S “dat Tampico, Sept. 18, 1847, disability. 


arged ut Tampico, 20, 1848, disnhility. 
- Discharged at Tampico, Jan. 20, istx, disability. 
. Discharged at Tampico, Sept. 14, 1s47, disability. 


Bennett, anklin.. . 
Dickerman, Manas’h . 
MeKinley, Mngh FL... 


Baer, SUN OTILON) 2 yee ite Discharged at Tampico, Sent. 2k, 1847, disability. 
Spotw, Leonard .. 2... - lischarged at Tampicn, Sept. 2g) 1Nd7, sahility. 
MitimerJloliny ee eeemns Discharged at Vera Cruz, Feb, 7, 184%, disability. 
Serqgetat, 
AWC SG ee no 6 O10 6 Transferred by order of Col. Gates. 
Private. 
Biclwardi illeveruememem me Transferred by order of Col. Gates. 
Corporal, 


. Discharged at Pueblo, Mexico, April 24, 1848, 
Privates. 
Youngman, Jacob. 


Joseph Wileox.. ....- 


Heath, Daniel S. 

There are but six survivors of this company: Capt. James 
M. Moore, now iu California; Austin James, Monroe County ; 
Thomas James, a merchant in Chester; Henry Clover, 
Missouri; Jobn Dickson, Illinois; and Solomon Varnum of 


Oregon. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY I. 


Organized at Waterloo, Mouroe County, Iinois, in the 
month of May, 1846. Mustered into the service of the 
United States at Alton, Illinois, on the 24th day of June, 
1546. Mustered out on the 18th day of June, 1847, 
Camargo, Mexico. 
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Captrin—Madison Miller. 


First Lientenont—Auguet G, Whiteside, detached service, Adj. of Regt, order Col, 
Bissell, from daly Ist. 
Secand Li itenoats—John L. Wilson, James HW. Waddle. 


Sryen>—James © B. Reed, absent on furlough from May 27 ti'l exp. servive. 
Theimas W. Motsan, appaanted trom privity March Ist, 1547. 
Wilham Ss Agnew, appointed from corporal Mareh loth 1347. 
Jac dy Frick. 
Corperals—Asuae Tolin. 
John Agnew, appointed from private March J, 14. 
Jacksou M. fee roappaited tram private March VA, iste 
pamnel Me Mur sporbted tram private: Marehot; woutmled: in 
battle of Feb, 23, : 
Musicians—lotin Cook, appoir ted from private. 
Venry Jinan. apporoted trom parvace. 
Pricutes— Agnew, Francis. 
Ayppb-rate, Naren HD, waded in hatd +. Feb 23, 
Kura. Fredric. din (reorize, Everett. Folward. 
Clark, Fetiy. Divers, Aiud, Fisher, William. 
Clach, Edward, 
Finger, Theodore, hospatal attendant a¢ Sn Vitonie fram Get, 6, 
Hilttuan, Lewts, wequided in tate ad Feb. 23. 
Hewett, david, 
Hinkler, Charles, wounded in battle of Feb. 23. 
Yard a, James L Theldos, Walitsat. Johnsen, Wil 
Tat, sanaind Ge, Titian, Samed K inkhard 
Tarker, Lhe ther, Henry. King, Wil 


Is 


ts, 
2, Woatrecles 
Int At io 
mos WT. 


m1 Daceds Moore, Lows W 
exon, rediavt sk fvomrs ye ant Mareh 1 
Mirreay, Gatt-r. Stren, dean fb. 
sunita, Navheds 
‘The a. Wi lint. 
“Threetaymoni. dies. 


Moure, 1 Mitten 


TMs. Test aft. 


Wi odscn, fs 
Warnock, loseph. 


te ‘ 
Seaton. Phoned 
Wehrhenr, Valent ae. w oan ded in battle Feb. 28, 
Walton, Cec Wad. Phat 

Thelin, Waldam, redaecd fiean ea jenat March 2. 
Long, John, rede) d irons S ree"unt Moach db. 


Lhe rye t 
Taine, William, lished Buena Vista Vay t) woumled Feb. 23. 
Ronyin, © ar daned, diseliagesd Bae a Vista May go, 
White, Jolin M., discharged Buena Vista May oa 

Tue, 
Leerning, George, died) May sat Camp Bum Viet. 
Squires, a bed of wernds te creed wat tien Vista Pel. 23. 
Wilvox, dames M., dird at Parros, tine net kuewn, 


SECOND REGIMENT FTLLINOIS VOIS., MEXICAN WAR. 


ALLE Shes OURAN es CEO: ATE erg aL Seg 
Captiins.—Iat pened at V6. Ds 
itis eitned of Caney C1 ekett, Texas. 
ly wt sadtele, Mente os. 
C ebaek, aeistered our dai ds, Psi, at Cs MWeove 


Miret Licnte wit Nathal Bo peMiorn, marie be 
eroud Leetheaiot.  Naveowlem ous Waest, won 
Third Liewte sate, —Jatnes 4d Steel hilecd ui daite) at Buena Vista, hel 

Hedin 1D. Hise, qantsterend are Dre 1s, 1847, at € ates, 
Sergeants —Moustered cast lime 1s, y 
Travidsen COX 


Wid Bas 7s 
Phat ot Buetha Viste 


Corporols,— Mits' aN an 
John A, Panta, John Po Pow el, Blas G@. the ppet 
Pricates,—Mustered cart June ds, Ps. . Me vere. 


Arimtieng Relort W, Wilam P 
Abermaths, Reber, killed atbatde of Bieta Vista. Feb. 24. 1s47. 
Mast ped cut Jane is, 84, at Camarge, Mexia, 


Brown, Dssuys M., Brown, Willian 4, Brides, Williams W. 
Bowdand, Haangt ny, de Path atup dre ket), Texts, 


Morsterced out dane Ts, 147, ct Camiarae, Mexico, 


Campbhull, G. Woot arniach, Sam L Chandoo, Marsh, Cran terd, Hamp, 


Capewell, doseply, discharged idisatal ty 
Velinger, Will H., died at sili Mende 
Mustered cat dine ds, 1847, it Canarge, Mexico. 
Taly, Beam, bev, dotin M, Thy, tne 
Eaton, Sane, discharged at Camp Crochet, Texas disabiitys, 
Mustered ont Jane Vs, 1547, uo Comarge, Wexte. 
Fanin, William P., Foster, Wilham 4. 


Discliarged at Camp Crockett, Texas (disahihity!. 
Ghower, RKe-liard, Harp, Hose: 
Hawkins, Marquts ©, mustel ed ott Tttue Is, Ind 


i 


Wounded in battl ot Buena Vista, Feb. 23. 1547. 
Tove, Marien 1h, Hanulton, \Wexander t. 
Humphries Fe-dvd G., mustered) at due ds, 1-4, at Cami ree. Mex 
Hale, Jonathan KK, died a@t amie t ree bell, Te 
Higearson, Jelin Py dred at Bus aa Vista, Mex oo 


Musteread out Inne 18, 181, at Camere, Mexico, 


Hammack, Lewis, Johosen, Witrar b.fed Randelph county, Me 
Jones, Riley, died at Camp Creche t. Texas. 


Killed in the battle of Bue ae Vista, Fete 23, Ist, 
M:ansker, shates, Wall un 

Vinal D.. wounded in the battle ot i 
y, Joon, Kill-d ia the Iatele of Brena 


Jan 
Ke 
Kime 


Bele 23, 817 
i isiy. 


Mastered ont Jane 18, IM47, ae Canara, Mex 
Lynch, Adam W, fvneh, Dead ts. 


Leigh, George E., wounded in the batele ol Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1s17. 


at Camourgy, Meat. 


; 


Muster deut Jiuue ds. 2sd7 at Camare) Mee 
Malaaw, F lwin, Moov tow. Wi bearer 


Martew Riceue@ dh wounde Lite tie hatth od Buretia Vista, F as bY ing 


Rabel inthe Teathle ot ae Vista, Fete 2h 2say, 


Marlow. S¢ eS, Mosthow 1 aise. 
Moust-r Jeet dine is, Pstti se Cana ce, Ment 
Montasn . 0 v0, Motus tT, Net, Win, Treat, 2 WW. 
Myatt, dane + Cte) ua td anal api asdiet woud, san WV tmp Pes. 
MO stent sbeair fae Ts. esa, ue Cota ay Mexia 
OT bela en Perr i 1 Pyar ty We fy, 
Moist ge beat Bia Ts, Isat 
tanec, lakes boo of W Sie I uni, do! a Waele 


nsen BU ist ae Lit i ASSIST at «tires, WO 


at, Na dewey Wo TL dati et MR et Bore Nast wg ele 
end Mage skal aba te t) 1 Pesos Vista, eB i- 
Lt, J dunks te ee beh at Toteuae Niet OF By 4a S17 
spo, bea ge Eto sles tu Tes 
Met Qe gt Mihgee Ps, S47. at’ Coie, AP Sve + 
Stew. fs Stoin ih Wis ‘eee AV 73:,, bets, Tanne 
Perry AE RD Tron) MSs 
AMMEN, CRMC. diccel irr istic LT 
Mist resDeait Tan Is, dsa7. att Men. 
Teague, Tostesa, Weat \ ee AW. ae 
AUS, COO ek Sin 0 aden Viet Fe 2. as, 
Wile, Loeie ir, Bde {on Misst-st Tis Senet ee WON ct 
Welle, Geos. mauestercd apd die Ts. @sd7 at (tenet Mex 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 


The history of this bloody eoutliet antedates by many 
years actual recurrenee to arms 
and in the hall of representatives were enacted scenes af 
moral warfare, no less noble in character or glorivus in re- 


sand in the senate chamber 


sults than those that afterward ceevrred in the ensanguined 
field. Whether here or in the congress of the United states 
the contest was the saine—a war for principle, justice and 
right. With subtile brains as the champions and opponents 
of the doetrite of State rights, and with the institution of 
slavery in tie south, hated by the North the contest eould 
notremain amoralone. The fires al 

had long been smouldering, burst into aflame. And history 
nowhere exhibits a nobler moral spretacle than that of a 


internal dissension which 


united North, with buried prejudices, moving as one man iu 
defenee of that union whese fOricdations, laid Ly wisdom’s 
hand and scaled by patriots’ blood, were destined eternally 
to remain. 
ham Lineoln to the chief magistraey of the United states, 
and, on the 20th day of December, the secession of South 
Carolina from the union, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas followed in order the cxain- 
ple of their sister State. 

The government of the Confederacy styled The Con fed- 
was furmed February -I, 1S61, 


The year EMith witnessed the elevation of \bra- 


erate States of America,’ 
and Montgomery, Alabama. was chosen as the place of ad- 
The svat of goverament was subsequently re- 
moved to Virginia, after the secession of that state, 

Upon the accession of President Lincoln Mareh 4, 161, 


ministration. 


he touud the Union divided, and the country en the eve of 
civil war. No more tryiug circumstances ever existed, than 
those that surrounded the new p.esident: patriotism, ceur- 
ave and judgment were never more eminently displayed. 
With a deplet do treasury, empty arsznals and a sca tered 
navy, the prospeet fur the union seemed dark indeed ; but, 
the noble Lincolu. as by aniasight more than human, boldly 
issued a call tor troops and began the work of suppressing 
the rebellion 

The war opencd with the firing on Fert Sumter, on the 
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morning of April 12,1861. This insult to the unim flag, 
this daring act of open rebellion, sent a thrill of excitement 
through the whole land; patriotic blood ran coursing 
through the veins, as it had never run before. Men of alt 
classes left their occupations, and in response to the call of 
the president for troops for three months, seventy five thous- 
and volunteers were seen marching tv the sound of martial 
rousic. 

The first blood of the war was spilled in Baltimore, dur- 
ing an attack made by the mob upon a Massachusetts regi- 
nient of volunteers, while passing through that city, on their 
way to Washington, April £9, 1861. 

The firet important battle was fought at Bull Run, Vir- 
ginia, June 21, same year. For a complete account of thts 
greatest and most sanguinary of all wars, the reader is re- 
ferred to the many excellent histories on that subject. The 
war virtually closed with the surrender of Lee’s army to the 
Union commander, Gen. U. S. Grant, arrangements for 
which were made by these gencrals, at Appomattox Court 
Houre, April 9, 18065. The surrender of Gen Jozeph E. 
Johnston to Gen. Sherman, at Raleigh, North Carolina, 26th 
inst., and the capture of Jefferson Davis, at Irwinsville, 
South Carolina, May 10th, were the closing events of the 
war. 

The sentiment of patriotism, so generally felt in all parts 
of the land, was strong in the people of Randolph, Monroe 
and Perry, and nobly did they respond to their country’s 
call, sending many of their brave sons in defence of the 


Union. 


Their names, as enrolled at the Adjutant General’s office, 
appear below under the heads of the commands to which 
they respectively belonged. 


SEVENTH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Servier). 

The Seventh Infantry Illinois Voluntcers was mustered 
into the United States service at Camp Yates, THinois, April 
25, 1861, by Capt. John Pope, U.s. A. 
to Alton, St. Louis, Cairo, and Mound City, where it re- 
mained during the three nionths’ service. It was re-organized 
and mustered for three years’ service July 25, 1861, by Capt. 
T. G. Piteher, U. 8. A., and immediately joined the com- 
mani of Brigadier General B. M. Prentiss in Missouri. It 
went into winter quarters at Fort Holt, Sentucky. During 
the battle of Belmont it was sent to [:Hicott’s Mills, just 
abuve Cu'umhus, in the rear of which it had heen in the 
reconnoitering expedition under General Grant. It was 
engaged in the last charge on the left of the cnemy’s works 
at Fort Donelson, February 15, 1862. April Gih and 7th, 
it was engaged continually in the battle of Shiloh. At the 
battle of Corinth, October 3d and 4th, 1862, the regiment 
was engaged both days. From this time up to December 
22, 1863, it was in many important skirmishes and marches. 
At this date the regiment re-enlisted as Veteran Volunteers, 
and behaved with great gallautry at the battle of Altoona 
Pass. On the 9th of July, 1865, it was mustered out of 
service. 


It was forwarded 


AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


MUSTER 


Privates —MeNenny, Jolin s. 
Porter, Larcher d., vet, mastered ant July 9, 164, 
Parrish, Uhiearous J, died at Polaski, Senn, April 4, acd 
Sweethind, Lhd A vet, tansterert aut duly tthe. 
Sw id, lin Hh, vet. promoted serst, wibstired out July 9, irs. 
Porter, Selominar AL, 


ROLI, COMPANY 4A, 


MUSTER ROLL COMYANY 1, 

Private—Nurton, Charles 5., mustered out Jmiue 2, 195. 
ALIEN 

ATs 


FROM MONROE COUNTY. 
TR OLULL COMPANY A. 


Prirates.— Bryant. Jusepli O., dicd at Fort Holt, Ky, Dee, 
Canu, Napolesn, died at Mennd City, Hl, Nov. 
Gere, Michael, dliseliuged at Fort Holt, Ky, dan. 7, 1862. 


VEIL ROLE COMPANY UF 


Veterau.—Howard, Andrew, mustered aut July 9 1505, 
MUaTER ROLL VoOMVPANY 1. 
Drajted and dubstitute Reernits.—Frozzard, Edward, mnstered unt Sepr 48 1s65, 
i Thane! miitstercd out sept 2s. Did. 


Treodwiy, Franklin, winstered ant sept os, bos, 
White, Messner. minstered ont Wer tt Tsos, 


NINTIE INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Series). 
This was one of the six regiments organized at Springfield 
for three months’ service. After the expiration of this term, 
on the 26th day of July, 1861, it was mustered into United 
States’ service for three years by Captain Pitcher. Tt was 
engaged at Fort Donelson, occupying a position where the 
most severe fighting took place. It lust 35 meu killed, Lt 
wounded, and 6 prisoners. At Shiloh, it played a gallant 
part, sustaining a loss, April Gth, of G1 killed, 287 wounded, 
and two prisoners. It participated at the hattle of Corinth, 
October 3d and 4th, losing 19 killed, S2 wounded, and 52 
prisoners. Dec. 13, 1862, commenced a reconnoisance to 
Guntown, Tupelo, and Marietta, Mississippi. It was 
mustered out of service July Yth, 1865, at Lanesville, 

IXentucky. 

MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY 
OUCINEIR TEC y TIM aM 
Proates —Danford, Joseyds, Vet. tr, to Co, © ae Comsalidaterl MoO}, Janie 24, Tsai 
MEN FROM RANDOLPIL COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY VN, 
Seemal Lieutenant. Sertvant Teniw, Vet, WO) dey a, 65 

Win. Moehlenbrouk, thar ex, Vg. 2b, "64 HAE AREER aye tie ciciie 
Seeqraut, Ciarthouttier deli, vet, Wo Judy 4, 64 
Adolphus Cornelius, Pied Nov, 1 Pst ochiring Bedwart, Mo) Ateust 20, Dstt 
Hasernuin, FPredeats 


‘ F Hesser didin, ninstered ete (nee st 
2: wond= Fiery, Theswlore, MoO. Sen 


Carpord 
Philip Saney, died 


Anten Wolf, aiaatere Oe IStE Tete dese, Mot) Vicente 
Louis Truttinin, dd Get. 5, size wounds 4 rg) Joseph, master CUI NTS EEE 
Mines Smith, mitstered out Vie. 2 18bl y vdwig Halthisan, disel. May 27, Ii 


Christian Rabo kill, Strtoly Vac, Ws oa War Dreperrrine 

Adam Reitz, died May Is, i862, wonnd~ Ae THe Meme ware an, 1shd 
Reitz George W. 
Selmender Lems, M, 0. 
snnith, didi 

‘Tenting Chaistian, kill Coriirli tet 462 
y, Willian 

Beaverson, Willuun ling Cliarles, dizch. May 
Bense William, divd May 11, 1x62. order War biyt ite Sergeant 
Bergamien Balthisar, died Mar. 4, Ise Zweilarth Henry, Vet. M. OL Sept. 9,765 


Musicune, 
Frederick Brander berger, mustered out 
August 20, [std 
Priv ites, 


Nuiener 2p, Ts6$ 


YT, 1805, 


TENTH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service’. 

This regiment was organized and mustered into United 
States service for three months, April 21), 1861, at Cairo, TIL 
It was composed of seven companies of infantry and three 
of artillery. It was mustered into service for three years, 
July 29, 1861, by Capt. T.G Pitcher, aud remained at Cairo 
and Bird's Point during the winter, engaging, January 1862, 
in Graut’s movement to the rear of Columbus. March Ist, 
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assisted iu seattering Jeff. Thompson's guerillas at Sykes- 
town, Mo. Ou the night of the 12th instant advanced with 
General Pope's army on New Madrid. The night of April 
7th, intereepted the forees retreating from Island No, 10, 
eausing the surrender, at Tiptonville, of Gen. Maeall and 
2,000 men. Was in the advance in all the movements re- 
sulting in the eapture of Coriuth and the pursuit of the 
enemy to Booneville. Reached Nashville September 12th, 
having lost five men killed by guerillas. Ltemained here 
during the blockade, and participated in the repulse of the 
enemy, Nov, 24th, supported Gen. Sherman’s attaek on 
the left of Mission Ridge, pursuing the retreating forces and 


eapturing 20 of their rear guard. 
as veterans under command of Col. Johu Tillson. 
1860, ervssed the Salkahatchie at Iiver’s 
crossing was difficult, and obstinately contested. 


Jan. 1, 1864, re-enlisted 
Jan. 30, 
bridge. The 
The Third 


Brigade, to which the regiment was attached, being in the 


advanee, lost 125 men. 
) * 
sinniker’s 


Dee. Yth, crossed South Mdisto, at 
bridge, and took the position of the enemy in 


flank, driving them from their entrenchmeuts aud capturing 


several prisoners. 


Mareh 20th and 2Ist, participated in the 
battle of Bentonville, with a loss of abuut 60 men. 


Mus- 


tered out of service July 4, 1865, and on the 11th received 
final payment and d scharge at Chicago. 


MEN FROM RANDOLPII 


COUNTY. 


Lwutenad-Colond.—Lavid Gillespiv, mustered out July 4, 1865. 


MUSTER BILL COMPANY I. 


Crptains. 


Morten SMe Sree, resie'd Inne 14, 1862 
William Hughes, M. 0. July 4, D0 


First Lie utenaits, 


James H Rogerson, resend Ney 13, 63 
KRedoert HE Maun, wustslont Dee 26, lad 


Thomas J Holman, M. 0. July 4, 1803 


S+ ryereats, 


William C Bra te oNTCt; 
Allen Wier, Vv Sk a. July 4, 1865 


Corpora's. 
Joseph 8 Cain 
leaae 8 Bern, lise, as private, term exp 
romits (Hy Wek in, pris: wary was kilel 


2 phew te AI y 
Amd. J. Sehinuabern, Vet Moon dy 1, ud 
Joly DT Sehooleratt, died May 11 
Samuel 1°, Andersun, tise. Oct. 4 1462, 


Musicinn, 


Tlenry Gousemann,Vet., MW. O. Jky 4,65 


Pricates, 


Arney Alex, Vet. Corp sick Beanfort,S.¢ 

Adney Atited, drs, alt Sis, to cubist 
ni Miss, M. arines in ‘ 

Agermeyer Ploliy. Vet, M.O July 4, 
1s85 {as Eegerineyer, Philip) 

Anderson dacoh,Vet., Mv. July 4, 1865, 
as l<t Servant 

Bonigart Charles, dise ; term expired 

Brown James W., Vet.. mustered vut 
Jity 4, 1965, a8 Corporal 

Brewer Thomas J. 

Badeker Charles Pb, Ver, M0. Jy. 4,65 

Brookmeyer Wilham, Vet 

Bradley Jolin Filine, Mar, 24, 62 dasblty 

Coabin Jolin, died at Meatnied ¢ Wy 

Chartes Jol A, dase. Feb. 18, st tae 

Crawford James Hye tre 4, Uxtie 

Carmoody Michael, AC telly killed 
Sept. 3, she 

C elke George W., Vet. mustercd out 
_ July 4, 1865, as Se reeaut 

Joseph 

William 

Clitturd Cunningham, cise; term exp 

Crittenden Thomas, Vet, dicd of wounds 
received Mi u, X61, 

Dame Charles k., Vet., MO. Jnly 4,°65 

Puinbar James, dise diy 6, Tsu 

Emerson Robert S., Vet 

Emerson Edward R. » Vet., M.O. Jy 4, 65 


O7 


af 


Fuller S«th, dis. April 9, 1862, disability 
Cuurner Epbraun ©, Vet, mustered oat 
as Be “ree it 
t.. died November 12, 1561 
fibson Peter WR. died Jialy 30, Ist 
Ibarienngtans. H., Ver M. 
Hogh-s James, died dain 
Houuts Charles, dive 1h 
Haghes Ubristie, disc. February 17, ls02 
Hoengh, ‘Fhomas 
Ilawkins Nelsen, died Septmil'r 15, Ex62 
Hardin Colrtisbus, aceadentally kdled 
July 2, iste 
Jarde Lous, died Decenber 21, 1861 
Ketner [sscu, died December 1x, 196) 
King Males 1, dise., terme xpired 
Kroney Conta: " v on a Sergeant, died 


invel, Fer, 
OTN ay NtlDe 


x ek at Chatta- 


Isaine N, ae a July 4 Us 
Lively Wailliai , disc. Deeember 
"tt, Dent, dlisalr 
Mann John A, Vet, MoO. July 4, 1865. 
Montgomery Ahterk, aise: terin exp 
Montroy Jota, Vet, M.O. daly 4, 1465 
Metund Armenyille. Vet, M0. Nesta ip 
MeCormack Alfred G., died duly 
MeCornmek Chm-soan b., dise. t 
a) ipney John, dise, term « te 
Holas Tsane, tustercd out July 4, 65 
vT dames, Vet, M0) July 4, 1865 
is ss Vet, M. O. July 1, 1865 
8 Prite 
Perry, William C. 
Perkins Horatio, Vet., M. OQ. July 4, °65 
Meket Beel, Vet, mistered out Jy 4,65 
Rickets Bengansm, dase. term expired 
Riley Patrick, died Jannary 1, isha 
stewart Thomas R., Vet, mustered out 
July 4, 1864, as Se re 
Smith Then 1.00. Sly. 4, °65 
Smith Henry este t, dnly 4, 1860 
Sinith David, cise. term expired’ 
Satulers dotin Ry ¥ et, killed at Rocky 
Pace, Mt. Gs May 4 sh 
Shrewsbury ‘. absent on de- 
at Moth of Regt 
muel, Vet., died at Jcf- 
Ind 
eter, Vet, killed at Bentonville, 
NC. Mare 21, 1805 
Uhlers George W., dise.; term expired 
Watt John, dase Feb 7, 1862; disablty 
Witeraft Wm. B., Vet, MoO. July 45 
West Georg W., died at Monnd City 
Williams Colunitus, died Feb. 1, 1862 
Wolfsen Willian, dise.; term expired 


x 
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Recrni's. 


Burke William, dise Oetoher 1, 1s i2 
Begguaumonsinion, ninstered ont dy 4,'05. 
Bartlenman Angust, killed July 19" at 
I hh Pree Creek 

Vet, 


Cross Wilham 
July 4,1 nt 

Cray Willian, mts sdont July 4, 
Crisler Silas, mist sred out June 21, 
Gayinian John, died Mareh a Dstt 

Hughes Lewis, hustered ont July 4, 65 
Hughes Miles, mustered ont July 4, ‘63 
Kirk Jacob, died in hosptl Rossville, Gas 
Morne Jobin, pris War sunee Nov: 
Morris Samuel C. » mustered aat Ty, b't5 
Miller Charles W, mustered out Jy. 4,05 


mustered out 


air) 
"bd 


MeDonough Juimes, MoO. daly 4. 1865 

Matney Fiagkln, M0) Muy to, Fsod 

Picket Judinso-, divd April (7, Isod, at 
Roessalhe, tra 

Qartmacr Witham MoO, July 4, 1865 

hurige Henry, inustered ont July 4, "65 

Spinks Bratz, kihled at Kene aa Mt. 
June 2s, 18ub 

Saak Wollintn, dase. May 26, 1804 disublty 

Wor Wolbam, Vet, dbed of wounds at 
Kenesaw Me dune 27, Ist 

Ward Rouben, mustered ont July 4°65 

Waters Willian =, MoO) duty 4, [so5 

Weta deseph, ded Jnuuary 12, 1865 at 
tava, Ga 


TWELETIU INFANTRY. 


(Three Years’ Service.) 


This regiment was mustered into service for three years, 


Angust Ist, 1861. It was organized at Cairo, where it re- 
mained uutil September 5th, I-61, when with Ninth Illinois 
Infantry, it moved up to and occupied Padueah, where it 
remained until February 5th, 1862. With the Ninth and 
Forty-first it formed MeArthur’s Brigade that fought so 
bravely on the 15th of February at Fort Donelson. It took 
part iu the battle of Shiloh, and fought nearly the entire 
two days. It also assisted in the siege of Corinth, which be- 
April 28th, 1862. In the battle of that place, 
October Sd and 4th, it played a gallant part, losing 
in killed, wounded and 
twelve men. 


gan 


oue hundred and 
From this time forward till January 16th, 
1864, the regiment was occupied with miscellaneous duties. 
At that date its members re-enlisted as veteran volunteers, 
The fir-t engagement the regiment prrticipated in was 
Lays’s Ferry and Rome Cross Roads, 13th, }4th and 15th of 
May. On the 27th of that month it assisted in repulsing a 
heavy night attack on Dallas. In the ae of Ball) Knob 
and Decatur, July 22d, it lost thirty-five or forty men in 
killed and wounded. During the month ie August it was 
closely engaged in the siege of Atlanta, losing some forty 
men. October 5th it engaged in the battle of Allatoona, 
losing fifty-seven men in killel aud wounled out of one 
hundred and sixty-one that carried muskets into the fight. 
Oa the Ith of November it started on the memorable 
“mareh to the sea.” From January 10th, 1865, to Mareh 
24th it accomplished a distance of six hundred miles, leay- 
ing Atlanta on the former, and arriving at Goldsboro, North 
Carolina on the latter date. 


missing, 


It was mustered out of serviee 


at Louisville, Kentucky, July (0th, 1865. 
TWELPTH INFANTRY KEGIMENT. 


(Three Years’ Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 
Private.— Anderson, Thomas Ss. 
MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 


uartermoaster—Ste phen R. W eumore, Resigned June 16,1862, Re-entered ser- 
* 
view in 13th Cavalry. 


i. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY F. 
Mustered out, duly 1d, 1465, 
Hony, ftaunicl 


Recruits—Bevsley, William Miller, Frederick 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 
Captains—Guiy ©, Ward, died Ovt. 4, 1s6z. 
William Shannon, declines, Lostannarm. Canecled. 
Robert G. Thonipsan, mustered out July 10, 1ste 
Forst Lieutenan s—John Hall, promoted Capt. 4th U.S. Her 
John Patterson, mustered ont July 1), 1 
Second Licutenants—John I. Watkins, resigned Sept. 16, 1862, 
Jason J. &: anburn, term expired Aug. t, 1804 
Sergcants—Norton W. Campbell. 
Robert 2. Thompson, veteran, promoted Serget, then Ist Lieut. 
Frank W. Catraphell, mustered ont Ang. 1, 1864, 


Corporals—Jobn Thornwell, discharged J 19, 1X63. 
William H. Hicks, died Vet. 4, . Wounds. 


cua 
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Lafayeite Oshorn, mnstered ont Aug. 1, 1864. 
Gillespie B. Weldon, mustered out Aug. 1, 1854. 
William G. Leslie, mustered ont Aug. 1, 1864. 
Yhomns Eddington, killed at Corinth Oct. 3, 1862. 
dames M. Brown, discharged Juve 2h, 1862, Wounds. 
Peter Cleary, killed at Shiloh April 6, 1862. 
Musicions—Augustus Price, dic: July 14, 1862. 
Mateun Stunbouse, Jy. vet., killed at Atlanta July 22, 1804. 
Wagewer— Abraham Strawlaidge, vet , mustered out July 10, 1865. 
Private Andieas, Alfred T., promoted Coin. Sergt. M. 
Ambrose, Levi PL killed at Corinth Get. 4, 1862, 
Brown, James C., discharged Jan, 1, 1803. 
Brown, Willian A., Killed at Pt. Donelson Feb. 15, 1862. 
Brown, William M,, died May 14,1864, Wounds. 
Bacher, Theodore, vet., nanstercd ont July 21, 1865, Pris. War. 
Bark, Berry, pistered cut Jag. 1, 186d. 
Barry, Thomas, vet. mustered ont duly 10, 1865, 
Vhiseit, Wulinam, killed at Atlanta July 22, 138cd. 
Boyle, Hugh, vet , discharged May 14, 1std. Wounds. 
Collins, Michael, kiWled at Shiloh April 6, 1862. 
Childs, Christopher ., discharged July 10, 1862. 
Cumpbell, Harman G., mustered out Ang. 1, 1sud. 
Cheriy, Vincent H., mustered out duty 10, 1865, 


Dunham, Sherman, private vet, mustered out July 10, 1865, as Sergt. 


French, Richard, ver, niustered ont July 10, 1865, as Seret. 
Holeombh, Benjaniin, vet., mustered out luly 10, 1st5, as Corporal. 
Herbert, Willi, vet, killed at Atlanta July 22, 1864, 
Harry, daseph, vet., mustered ont July 10, 1863, as Corporal. 
Hodges, James, discharged Sept. 9, 1862. 

Harris Samson. 

Hooil, Sanme) J., mustered ont July 10, 1865. 

Healey, John &. mustered out May 11, 1860. 

Haregrayves, John, died April 24, Us64. 

hennedy, James, discharged Feb. 15, 1863. 

Kennedy, Lawrence, discharged Oct, 11, 1262. Wounds, 
Kennedy, Patrick, died Aprils, 1862. 

Linzee, Charles F. 

Lefler, fhonias, discharged Sept. 14, 182. 

Martin, Charles, mustered out Aug. 1, 1864, 

Milem, Jessie, vet. 

McCarty, bennis. 

MeCannell, Brian, discharged Jan. 5,1863. 


Tedd, John. 
10, 1865, as Sergt. 
Wounds. 


Thomas, William, died March 8, 1464. 
Thomas, David J., mustered out May 3], 1865. 


* 
Weaver, Henry F. 
Weeks, Henry, vet., killed at Allatoona, Oct. 5, 180-4. 
Welgamood, George, mustered ant Ang. 1, 1864, 
While, Price B., mustered ont duly 19, 1565, 
Wright, Jolin, mustered ont Aug. 1, 1864. 
Willinang, Caleb L., discharged Oct. 19, 1862. 
Wanzer, James, killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1362, 
Ward, Ebenezer, detarhed as ¢ ind. Serget. UL 8.0 1. 
Wildeg, Rudolph W., vet.. mustered out duly 10, 1865, 
William, John, died Dec. 23 1864, 
Welsh, John W., wonuded at Corinth, supposed dew, 
Reerute—Bicham, Thomas, ied Sept. 26, 1864. Wounds. 
Childers, Willis, inustcred out Joly 10, sts, 
Hill, John, mustered out dirly 1, Pstia, as 
Huntley, Jeory, mustered ont, duly 10, 1 
Stanhouse, Jotip, mustered ont Jily 10, 18k. 
smith, Wilford F., war prisoner, minstered out July 13, 1863, 
Treleaven, John, corporal, mustered out Sept. 14, 1865. 
Trassigned Reexvwits—Campbell, John, mustered out July 18, 1865. 
Dunn, Wiliam. Davis, John. 


FOURTEENTH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 

The regiment was first called into State service for thirty 
days under the “ Ten Regiment Bill,” and was mustered into 
service May 4th, 1861. On the 25th of the same month it 
was mustered into the United States service for 3 years by 
Capt. Pitcher. After an honorable term of service it was 
mustered ont at Fort, Leavenworth, Kansas, September 16, 


MeCann, Alexander, mustered ont Aug. 1, 1864. 


1865, and received final payment at Springfield, September 
22, 1865. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 


Corporals—lohoa Keley, mustered ont, Sept. 16, 1865. 

Prvates—Baven, George G., mustered out, Sept. 16, 1365, as Corpl. 
Chapman, Win. H. Johnsen, Harman. 
Rirtner, David H., discharged Joly 17th, 1865, Disability. 
Noel, Jackson, Gltman, George, mustered out Sept. 16, 1865. 
Sands, John H. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY W. 


Privatee—Snow, Corydon, P. M. 0., March x, 1865 for promotion as Ist Lieut. 
tunsiered out Sept. Hi, 1865, 


EIGHTEENTH INFANTRY 
(Three Years’ Service ) 

The Eighteenth Infantry Jllinois Volunteers was orga- 
nized under the Ten-Regiment act, at Anna, Illinois, and 
mustered into State service for thirty days, by Captain U. 
S. Grant, May 16th, 1861. It was mustered into the United 
States service May 28th, 18 1. It partieipated in the three 
days’ battle at Fort Donelson, losing fifty men killed and one 
hundred and fifty wounded. April 6th and 7th it was en- 
gaged at Shiloh, and there aequitted itself with great brave- 
ry. It was present at the siege of Corinth. After these bat- 
tles Companies II and C were so reduced in numbers that 
they were consolidated with the remainder of the regiment, 
and in the fall of 1862 two new companies were raised at 
Carboudale, by Captain A. Connor. December, 1863, the 
regiment began service in the department of Arkansas, com- 
manded by Major General F. Steele, being stationed prin- 
cipally at Pine Bluff, Duvall’s Bluif and Little Rock, and 
was engaged in numerous campaigns and expeditions, It 
was mustered ont of service, December 16th, 1865, at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

MEN FROM RANDOLPIT COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 3. 


Captaia—Paul T. Jones, term expires 1804. 
Corporals—Levi Maraneous, discharged May 8, 1862. 
Walter C. Hong, wounded at Shiloh. 


John Folgenback, discharged June 18, 1862, Wonnds. 
Privates—Cochran, James, vet. 
Kirkwood, William, died Murch 10, 1862. Wounds. 


Little Sumuel, discharged Nov, 3, 1802. Wounds, 
Tinkler, Frederick. Wilderman, Charles, 
Winchester, 4. J, killed at Memphis Jan. 24, 18n3. 


EIGHTEENTH INFANTRY REGIM ENT— (REORGANIZED. ) 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
Surgeons—Eliel F. Henderson, declined. Commission canceled, 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY A. 


Privates—Barrow, Flavius J., Transf. from Co. C.,mustered out July Sth, 1865, 
Killian, Wilham F., transf. from Co. C., mustered out July sth, 1865, 
Stone, Tmby C., tranasf. from Co, C., mustered out Judy sli, 1865, 
Stone, William H., transf. from Co. C., mustered out July sth, 1865. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY B. 


Privates—Longhery, William G., mustered ont Dec. 16, 1805, 
Reenuts—Hogskiss, George, mustered ont Dee, 1h, 1865. 


Sy 

MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F- 
Private—Richell, Henry. 

MUSTER ROLL COMPANY Tf. 
Private—Hammer, Leander P., mustered out Dec. 16, 1815. 

MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 

NON- COMMISSIONED STAFF, 
Principal Musician.—Wm, McPherson, mustered out Dec. 16th, 1865 

MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY B. 


First Lientenant.—Alfrea W. Wright. mustered aut Tec, 16th, 1865 
Corporals.—George Morris, mustered out Dee, 16th, 1865 as Pyt 
Pr wates.— Golden, Gearge, died at Little Rock, Oct. 13, 1*65 
Stecle, George B., died at Little Rock, Aug. 26, 1865 
Thompsun. Wilham T., died at Little Rock, May 14, 1865 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY C, 
Privates, —MeDonald, Angus, mustered out Dec. 16th, 1865 
MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY D. 


Privates —Cheney, Nelsan W., mustered out Dec. 16th, 1865 
Currant, Georga, mustered out Dee. Vth, 1865 
Howard, William W., niustered out Dec. 16th, 1865 
Ley, William, absent sick at M. O. of Regt 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY B. 
Private-—Beard, Anton P.G., mustered out March 15th, 1866. 
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THUIRTIETH INFANTRY,—MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
MUSTER KOLL, COMPANY E. 
Reeruit.—Staidon, David B., died at Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 8th, 1864 
MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY HU. 


Reeruit.—Shane, Robert C, Vet., died May ath, 18-4 
Leeatenant Colon, —Thomas ll. Burgess, resigned Sopt. 3d, 1862 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY A. 


Cptains.—James Naird, resigned November 2ich, Isl. 
James S Urnig, killed in bute. 
First Lientenant.—\ley ter M. Browa, died February 6th, 1943 
Second Lieatrnant —Mav in ds. Keiso, resigned Aug. dist, Tse. 
Sergeants.—William H. Welsh, Veteran 
Jom 3 C. E lwards diseh. June 22d, 1842; disability 
John Kirkwood, died Mar, 1 th, i862; wounds 
Co ‘purals.—Gilbert H. Edwards, died Ang. 3uth, Ux 
Siumuel P. Armstrong, killed, FP Vanelsan, Feb Dith, 1832 
Natiuans. Weeks, killed, Fa Donelson Feb, 15, 1s62 
Seni B Leslie, died spt. sen, lye 
Moc cian—Francis Yeariap 
Prwates.— Aver, Andrew, 
Buys, Thumas, Vet. Tr. to Co, B as re-organized. 
Baldridge, Joseph 
Ke-winon, Alfred, killed. Ft. Donelson, F.-b. 15th, 1862 
Rard res4. Bradt d—————— 
Benedict, John W., disch. May 8th, 1802; disability 
Bingham, Enenes +; — Brown, Heury 3. 
Brown, John P., disch. Mar, 27th, Isit; disability 
Brown, Isaac M, isch. Dee. 30th, 861; dimalatiey 
Krown, Franklin, killed, Fe. D melson Fel. loth, 1842 
Brown, Samed J, disch. Dee. 1st, 1s6h; disability 
Carson, Silas, disels, Dee. 3th, tsol, disability 
Cargan, Jasper, Vet. Ve ta Co Baa re-organized, M. 0. Dec. 16th as 
Ist Sergeant Chappal, John Pro, Soret 
Davis, Wilhiam A, killed at Clittua, Tenn , Jan. 2d, 183 
Dale, dum +s Vet. tr. to Co, B ay re-organized. Died at Pine Bluth 
Ark., Nov, lith, 1863. 
Elliott, Hiram B., Vet., tr. t+ Co. Bas re-organized died at Litle 
Rock, Ark. S opt. With, Lact 
Gordon, Robert H, killel at Clifton, Tenn Jan. 2d, 188% 
Gladson, Jael W.———— Geatl, Fran is, pram ited Corporal 
Green, Albert.3,, Vet trote Co. Boas re-organized M. QO. Dee. 16th, 
Iso) Hortisan, Samed, sliach May ith, sat; disability 
Hamophrey, Hosea B, kille Lat Pe Dovelson, Feb 15th, 1562 
Johnson, [saa" F., diseh. May sth, 1882 
Jones, Richard, disch. Dee. lath, [861; disability 
Keen, Willian J, 
Kinzaly, Benjamin M.. wonuded at Ft. Donelson, Feb. 15th, 1863 
Kinaaly, Wilham B, Prom ted Curpl., than Serzt 
Kinzaly, James C, wounded at Ft Donelson King, George 
King, Thaddens L., disch. Dec. sth, ised; disability 
na sues William G, Vet. ir. to Co. Boas re-organwed, M. QO. Dee. 
teath, Ps 
MeWnight, Samuel, killed at Ft Donelson, Feb. 13th, ts62 
Rumsay, Nathan, diseli, May lath, lst2; disability 
Rial, James P. 
Sreel, Cyrus J., died at Anna, IIL, July 12th, 1961 
Williams, Thomas E., killed at Ft. Donelyon, Feb, 15th, 1862. 
Wheately, Mordecai, de.— —-—— Wright Nathaniel A. 
Whitaker, James Vet tr. to Co. Bas re-orgaiized M. QO. Dee. 16, 1365 
Young, Absalom M , died Feb. Isth, 1862; wounds 
Recruits, —Bartleson, William, tr. to Cu Bas re-orgautzed M.O. July ith, 1864 
Brown, Heary, diseh. July 2d, 1861; disability 
Dietz, Au sustis, tr. to Ca, Boas re-organized M. O. July 7th, 18Gb 
Glalson, Joshua L. Gordon, William G. Neal, Joha N. 
‘Taylor, Witham H. IL. 
Taompson, Wilham F., Vet. tr. ta Co. B ay re-organized. Dred at 
Lattle Rock, Ark., May Ith, [st¢ 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY D. 


Velerans.—Morris, George, tr. to Co. Bas re-arganized M. 0, Dec. 16th, 1865 
Rensche, Frauk A., tr. to Co. B as re-organized pro. 2d Lieut M, 0. 
Dept. 18nd 
Reeruit.—Pace, Jerome, tr. to Co. Has re-orgaaized M. 0. July 7th, 1864 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY EF, 


Reera &.—Blak>, William H , trots Co. B vs ce-orginiz st MO. July 4th, 1364 
Presswaod, Callin, tr te Cn Boas re-organized M, 0, ral Tth, 1st 
Russell, Wm, tr. to (1. Boas consolidated M,O. July th, 
Wright, Altred W., Vt. pro. Ist Lieut, consolidated M. UG. Dee. 16th, 
1865 Wright, William, disch. May Isth, 1863; wounds 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY F. 


Reermt —Williams, Milton. tr. to Co, © as consclidated M. O. Dee. 1fth, 1365 
Veteraa.—Sharp, Jolin, tr. too. € as consolidated pro, Principal Musician M. 
O. Dee. 10th, 1855 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY 1. 


Fird Lienfenaat.—Peter Dolan, resigacd July Let, 1863 
Sergesat.—Flavius J Henderson, diseh Dee, lath 1992; disability 
Corporal, —Gitstave Susal 
M wcians—Morcis MeCarty John Benndage, died at Little Ruck Dec. 3d, 1863 
*vieat'a.—Glasce, Jesae, Vet. woonded at Ft. Donelson fr. to Co. C as consolida- 
ted M a. bec, Wth, 105 Rarbangh, Curnetins, Vet. tr. to Co. C 
as consolidated Harill, Thomas 
McCatlogh., tireen B., Vet. te. to Co, C as consolidated died at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. Ang, [sth, 1865 Olden, Joho 
Pinanegar, H.J., Vet. tr. to Co, C as cansoli lated MO. Dee, 16th, 1865 
Sharp, Thomas, dixeh April 3oth, 83° disability 
Stoan, J. N. Sheph rd, James F, Shepherd, William P. 
Reeruit.—Mago, Jesse, disch. Jan. 2th, 18d 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY K. 


Musician.—Henry Starr, disch, Aug. Wth, Usi2; disability 
Pricate.—Thomas B Kelly 
Unassigned Recrast.—Sutheclaad, Jolin T. 
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TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY, 
(Three Years’ Service. \ 

The regiuieut was organized at Belleville, May 11, 1361, 
and mustered into United States serviee at Caseyville, Illi- 
nois, by Captain T. G. Piteher, June 25, 1861. November 
7th, seven companies participated in the battle of Belmont, 
Missouri, there doing duty in guarding transports. In this 
engagement one hundred and forty-seven were lost in killed, 
wounded and imissing. Ri conuvitered through Missouri 
under Gen. Grant, January 14,1862. Assisted at Tipton- 
ville, to intereept the enemy retreating from Island No. 10, 
capturing many prisoners and a large quantity of stores, 
ammunition, arms, ete. Was engaged in the hattle of 
Farmington, May 9, 1862 and in the siege of Corinth. Hn- 
gaged in the battle of Stone river Deeember 31, 1562, and 
the following two days losing one ltundred and ninety- 
nine men out of three handred and forty-two engaged. 
Early in June, 1863, marched southward with the army of 
the Cumberland. Participated in the bat le of the Chicka- 
mauga, September 19th and 20th, under Gen. Sheridan, 
sustaining a loss of one hundred and thirty-five officers and 
men out of less than three lundred that went to battle 
November 26th, with the remainder of Gen. Sheridan’s 
division, was eugaged in the storming of Missouri Ridge, 
losing over thirty meu out of the mere remnant of which 
the regiment cousisted. In the month of January, 1864, 
the few remaining men fit for duty, marehed to Dandridge 
in pursuit of Gen. Longstreet’s army, retreating to Straw- 
berry Plains, Marched thence to Louden, Tennessee, and 
there received the first full rations, for six months past. 
Was engaged for two days at Resaca, having about twenty 
men killed and wounded. July 7, 1864, all except the re- 
cruits and veterans, were mustered out of service at 
Spriugfield, Hlinois. The balauce were eousolidated with 
the Forty-second regiment. 

MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


Second Aeoxfant Sergeon, 
Isane W. Brown, term exp. July 7, "04 


Linwlenaat Colonel. 
Francis Swanwick, term exp July 7,64 


NON-VOMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Sergeant M gyr.—Siunuel Galt, m.o. July 7, std 
Hogutul Stanard —David T. Krown, m. 0. July 7, Isat 
Principal Musician.—Javob Matthews, in. a. July 7, 1s6e 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 
Provates, 


Cuptaine. 
Anderson .nmests, M..dise. Dee 12, '62 


Harvey Nevill, resig. Feb, 8, 1st | 
} ‘ killed at Farm- 


Cave Meatague, term exp. July 7, 1864 
Firat Lirudenant, 
Martia lreland, term exp. July 7, 1864 
Sreond Liewtenant. 
Wesley R. Graves, resig. Mareh 1, 184 
Sergeants 

Wiliiam C. MeKee, M. 0. duly 7, 186d 

James Dyer, killed at Farmington, 
Miss., May 9, ‘ted 

Corporala, 

Myron Camp, dise, Judy 19, 1862 ' 

Richani G. Jones, trans, to Ist IL Cay 
July 25, 1st : 

Rohert (. Munn, died Oct. 2, 1863; 
wounds Roe, 

George W. Saylor, m. 0, July 7, 1364, as 
Serge 

Witham J. Ammour, trans. to Ist HI, 
Cav. aly 2a, D8 

James B. Couch, M.O. July 7, Ist. as 
Serge 

Zocharial: Wright, tris. te 42d D1 


Musirt oe. 
John VF. Fisher, (rans 
duly 7, Uso) 


uy Ca BR, MoO 


Anderson Tit anas ©, 
ington, Miss, Mayo, ‘62 

Brewn John Lyman, died at Bird's 
Point Aig. 27, [stl 

Brown. John ¢, 

Broees be Witt ©, died at Mound City 
Now. 7, P81 

Baird, Jolin L., MoO. July 7, 18d 

Bartholmian Aueast, lise. O 16, 1362 

Baird Raloat G, WoO daly si 

Bagaman Augastiis, tras. 
Int. Carpl trans. to U.S. Vol. Engnrs 
Aug. A, tb 

Caldwell Jaseph W., MoO. Duly 7, 186 

Cochran Ramuel Uled at Mission 

Ridge, Noy. 23, 18 

l Samnel J. Vet. trans. ta Co 

B04, MLO) Tree. To ts Serge att 

Continn, James 

Cecil Ving Ho died at Padieah, Ky, 
May da, 1d 

Critenden 

© steda Ts obey 
Moet, Tate 

Dore Pram oi dj diese lan 

Pcaset Wallen 

Dyed Satnel, dive Lee, Ts, Dad 

Drokerr Willian, slredsct Cure sept 0, 
Ise 


eis, Moo) daly 7, pace 
Net trans te bad Ur 
fas ¢oaqd Tis War 


Ju, ESGz 
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Dean Jolin, disc. March 10, 1862 
Eder Johu A., sick in St. Louis Jaa. 28, 
4b2 

Edminsten Robert, M. O. duly 7, 1864 

Gates Charles, Vet. trans. dtd Ill, M. O. 
Dee. Li, tkbd 

Gadboix, Josepb 

Haley Charles H , died in Andersonville; 
Prison Sept. 3u, 1864. No. of grave, 
10,061 

Hamilton Thomas J., M. O. July 7, ’64 

Hamilton, John 

Hawk Orno J, M. O. July 7, 1864 

Henderson Beecher B., died at Farm- 
ington, Miss., July 2u, lb. 

Hieft, John 

Henson Hermann D. 4., M. O. Jy 7, "64! 

Treland John J., dise, Jan. ui, (soz 

Jones John R.$., died at Bird’s Point! 
Feb, 14, 1-62 

Jackober Rudolph, dise. March 10, 1864. 

Kettel Churtes, M, U. July 7, 1864 

Lively Richaid R., Vet. rans. to 42 UL 

Langhorst Albert, died at Bird’s Point, 
Ma.,, Oct. 8, Lsiil 

McKee John H., Coerpl, died at Big 
Springs June 25, Istz 

Mason, John E. 

Montroy Jolin, trans. to Vo RC. 

dames, M. 0, April 20, 1565, 
Pris. War 

MeDonald Andrew J., dise Jnly t3,°6* 

Newman Wilham, died January 16, 1863 
wounds 

Nagell Gauistay, trans. to Ist Ill. Cav. 
Nov. |, boul 

Parks Arthur B., dise. June 1s, 1563 

Pressley Reuben L, killed aceident- 
ally at Chatranooga Oct. 11, 1863 

Poorman Ansel B., died ot wounds Oct.) 
23, Vie! 

Reynolds 8, Walter, disc. Oet. 3, 1863 

Sullivan Jolin H, M.O. July 7, Ustad 

Siegtied Edmund M., tre 

Scott Nathaniel, M.O. Ju 

Swan Jolin P., dise. Sept. 

Shafer John H., M.G, Ju 

Sanders Charles G., disc. Sept, 5, 1861 

Sehwartz Emil, died at clint aiosedt 
June 4, 64 

Thorn Jolin B., M. 0. July 7, 1864 

White Calyin P., Mh July 7, 1864 

Walter Louis, dise. Dee. 1, 1862 


Williams William, died in Anderson- 
ville Sept. 1) 1s64. No. of grave, 8,310 
Wright I-aac N, dise. July (3, le6s 
Wooley George, lise. Dec, 14, 1862 
Wiltshire Walter J., disc. Jan, 16, 1862 


Recruits. 

Allen Natbaniel P., died March 10,1803 ; 
wounds 

Bartels Peter, with Vet. det. 22 U1 4 
Eyl 

Chapman, Alonzo B. 

Chanibers Jettrey, dise. Oct. 24, 1802 

Crawford Hugh M., tr. to 42d IIL, M. 0. 
Dee. 16, 1shs 

Couch Hugh P., trans. to 42d H.. M. O, 
Jime 16, 2805 as Corporal 


' Douglass Samuel B., tr. to 42d IU, M 


O. June 17, 184 

Daily James, with Vet. det. 22 Hl. 4 A.C. 

Charles, tr. to 42d IU, M. 0. Dec. 
Ib, 185 

Glister Louis N1., trans. to 42 1U., M. 0. 
June 13, 1865 

Hottman John, M. @ Apr. 7,45; pris war 

Ireland William Henry H., with Vet. 
det, 227, 44.6. 

Kantmian John, killed at Chickamauga 
Sept. 1, (863 

Teele John M , dise. June 7, 1862 

Montrois Michael, with Vet. det. 22 HL. 
4A. 

Marlen Richard B &.,died at Farming- 
tm, Mass... July 16, '62 

Pressly Robert, trans. to $2 IIL, missing 
in action July TW 764 

Patterson Robert M. trans. to 42 111, 
tied Sept. 1 18d; wounds 

Patterson Samuel W., tr. tod2 111, M. 0, 
Dee, 1h, (865 

Pound Richard dise. April 28, 1863 

Rockwell Justus T.. with Vet. defach- 
ment, 22 11,4 A.C. 


. Smith, Augustus 


1 ANE 

Sloan Wiley, trans. te Co. 1, 42d Tit, M. 
O. Der. 1, Tad 

Spnrgeon William H., with Vet. det. 22 
ILA €. 

Turner William B.,died at Murfrees- 
lore Marehb 21, 1803 

Turner Richard M, with Vet. det. 22d 
TW ee 

Williams Andrew T., dise. Apr. 27, 1863 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY I. 


Captuins —Johu A. Leitrich, resigaed Mareh 11, 1562. 
Milton \. French, died of wounds September 27, 1863. 
Sumnet B. Hood, term expired July 7, 184. 


First Lientesuts.—Hugh ©. McCormick, resigned June 28, 18 
Wilhani F. Walsen, term expired July 7, 18 


, 


Second Lientenrod —Kobert H. Livingston, Resiznel December 14, 1861. 
First Sergeant.—Henry Smith, discharged December 5, 1862. 


Sergeants —Dudley H. Cowles, died prisoner of war Jan. 2U, 1st 
Robert F. Patterson, mustered out July 7, 186: 


: wonnds. 
.us First Sergeant. 


Corporals.—W illum C. Livingston, niustered out July 7, 1&8t, as Sergeant. 
David A McClinton, Sergeaaton duty with Vo R.C. 


James PF. MeCandles: 


, daseharged June 1, 1st2; disability. 


Rutns C, Tovern, died at Bird's Puint Angst 25, 18st. 
Musiciun.—Thotios MeDill, prisoner of war since September 19, 1863, 
Privates —AVlen John, discharged Felsruary 17, lsd; leg amputated, 

Ahivers, Facderick, discharged March 26, 1864; disability. 
Bommier, Frederick, mustered ont Jnly 7, 1804. 

Boyd, William, mustered ont July 7, Ista. 

Brown William P., wsaunaded and prisoner. Died September 25, 1803. 
Browning, Thomas, mustered cut July 7, 1864. 


Burns, 4: 


i 


Baseom, Het 


Carr, Patrick. 


= E, disetmrged to enlist in 4th U.S. Cavalry. 
Brown, Galiriel F., killed at Chickamang: 
vy, mustered ont Jily 7 1st 
Coffal, John, discharged to enlist in 4 U. 


September 19, 1865, 


Cavalry. 


Carson, Gideon K , mustered out July 7, 1864. 
Coulter, Robert S., mustered out July 7, 1864. 


Coulte 
Dongs! 


James R., mustered ont July 7, 
. John, discharged Octeher &, 1 


S64. 


Ford, Jalin, died in Lewisville March 0, 1863; wornds. 


Forles, Alexander, niuistered 
Goddard, James H., dise. Feb 
Gibson, \exander, Corporal: 
Gray, William, discharged for 


out January (8, 1805; prisaner of war, 
14, 1583, to accept pos. ns Coat. surgeon 
absent on detached service. 

wonnds. 


Galluway, Jolin, mustered ont Juiv 7, 1864. 
Gibbons, Benjamin F., killed at Chickamanga September 19, 1863. 
Humphries, William, died at Bird's Point. 


Higgerson, James H. died at 


Journegan, Martin, dis. May 11, 1862, for wounds received nt Farm- 


ington, Miss. 


Bird’s Point Augnst 25, 1861. 


Kaley, James, mustered out July 7, 1864. 


Lynch, John. 


Lenaox, John, 


Lafferty, David S., mustered ont July 7, 1864. 

Latterty, Jolin W., dis. April 24, 1863, for wounds reed. at Stone River 
Lickey. James A, mitstered out July 7, 1x 

Lewis. William W., discharged July t1, 862; disability. 


Lobh, 
Lewis, Francis D., dise. April 


eorge W, mustered out July 7, 18045 disability. 


23, 1863, tor wounds recd nt Stone River. 


Miller, James A., mustered ont July 7, (864. 

Malone, John W_, discharged November 18, 1861; disahility. 
Malone, Lewis A., died at Bird's Point November 3, 1861. 
Malone, John A., mustered ont July 7, 1884 

Morgan, Thomas W,, mustered ont ditty 7, 1864. 

Mark, John, killed at Stane River December 31, 1862. 


Marron, William H , 


avferred to V. RC. 


McQuinn, James, transterred to Co. E, Twelfth lilinois Infaotry. 
McEldry, Saniuel H., diseharged Qetober 18, 1364. 


Neil, James R., mustered out 


uly 7, 1864. 


Reeruits.—Brown, William A., disharged May 11 1x& 


Corporalsa—Henry 


PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


Neil, James S., mustered out July 7, 1864. 
Perris, James C., discharged Atgust 29, 1863; disability. 
Ruppert, Charles, mustered out July 7, 1st4. 

pkelley, Peter. 

Sankisrd, Austin, mustered out July 7, 184. 

Sowerby, Perry P., discharged July 1, 1862; disability. 
Stecker, William, died at Bird's Point September 15, 134]. 
Yabling, Charles, Vet. tran. to 42d TIL, M. O, Dec. 16, 1865, as Corporal. 
Wilson, [oseph H , mustered out July 7, 1864 
West, Addison W., mnstered out dnly 7, 1864. 
Wise, John EB., Vet. tr. todz IL, M.O. Dee. 1 


65, as Corpl.; wouaded 
; disability. 
Chapman, Hiram, died at Uherokee, Ala., Aiust 11, 18t2. 
Chambers, Thomas A., discharged May 11, 1802; disability. 
Hahn, Charles, dixcharged December ut, Istl; disability. 
Kavanaugh, M., discharged May 23, 1863; wounds. 

Mitchell, Robert, mustered out July 7, 1864. 

MeGarey, Michact, left in servire. 

MeGlasben, William, left in service. 

Morris, Willian C. 

Malone, ‘Thomas, killed at Stone River Jecember 31, 1862. 
Medill, John T , died at Murfreesboro, Tenn., March 14, 1963. 
Ross, William J., killed at Stone Niver December 31, 1sh2. 


Travis, Bill D. T, trans. trom Co, E, 12 IU, mustered ont July 7, 1864. 
.to $2 IN. Infantry, niustered out Dee 16, 1865. 
Unassijned Recraits.— Conrad, Michael. 


Welch, Walbam, tra 


Mann, Willian B., tr. to 42 IN. Inf, MO. December 16, 1865. 
MEN FROM MONROE COUNTY. 


M jor—George Abbott, honorably discharged ou account of wounds, May 7, 1863 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Principal Musicica—Viacent Stienier. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E. 


Privute—Wills, Daniel, killed at Belmont, Mo., Nov. 7, 1861. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F. 


Captuins—Hermann, Bornemann, resigned Sept. 3, 1803. 


John Frohlich. term expired July 7, 1sG4. 


First Liextewn it—George Schenermann, term expired July 7, 1864. 
First Sergeant —F. Simon Batteiger, discharged Oct. 13, 1sti2, disability. 
Serycunts—Martin Becker, transterred to V. R. C. Aug. 1, 1804. 


John Kathan, prisoner ot war at Richmond at m. o. of Regt. 
George Rose, imenateed Mar. 5, 1862, disability, 

Carlyle, Varnum, died at Cairo, Vet. 1, Ist. 

Dreyer, killed at Belmont, Mo., Nov. 7, 1861. 

Charles Sefireiber. discharged June 24, 18¢2, wounds, 
William Nolle, discharged May 12, Iot2, wounds. 

John Lofinek, mustered out Jaly 7, 1864. 

Chnistian Renler, mustered out Juty 7, 1864, as lst sergeant. 
Jacob Haehnael, mustered out July 7, 1sed. 

Freden k Tranpel, discharged Sept. 23, 1862. 


Musiciuns—Bruno Shultz, mustered ont July 7, lat. 


William Sukopp, musiered ont July 7, 1864. 


Wagover—Charles Baader, mustered out July 7, 180d. 
Privates—Adam, Joseph, sick at Padueah, Ky., at m, o, of regt. 


Aufheimer George, mustered out Jey 7, 184. 

Bossle, Gustavus, re-enlisted as vet., trans. to Co. F. 42 Il infty., m.o. 
Dee. 16, 1865, as corporal. 

Bollet, Hermann, discharged June 17, 1862, disability. 

Behiends, Bernhardt, musteres| aut July 7, 1std. 

Bott, John, prisoner of war at Richmond at m. o. of reget. 

Benker, Francis, vet, trans. to 42 Tl, mustered out Dee. 16, 1865. 

Bum, John, discharged to enlist in 4 U.S. Cav. 

Battendori, Conrad, mnstered out Mar. 1, 1865, prisoner of war. 

Bovk, Augustus, mustered ont July 7, 1s64. 

Boe, Henry, discharged Dee. 9, (86L. disability, 

Bohrmann, Charles, killed at stone River, Dee. 31, 1862. 

Baner, Philip. diselhrged Mar. 16, Ist, clisability. 

k, Charles, mustered ont July sn} 

mitistered out Nov, 24, 1864, prisoner of war. 


him, died at Wurfteesboro, Mar. 7, leg. 


etz, Peter, died at Birds Point, July 27, byt. 

Dietrich, Heary, dhed at Columtna, UL, Nov. 29, 1861. 

Jrackinann, William, kiQed at Beluiont, Mo, Nov. 7, bs61. 

Everts, Everet, discharged June 27, 1x64, wounds, 

Freund, Nicholas, mustered ont July 7, ists, as corporal. 

Frew, Andrew killed at Belmont Mo, Nov. 7, Ustit. 

Gilbert, Christian, corporal, killed at Stone River Dee. 31, 1sr2. 
Gossling Angzustus, earporal, kiNed at Mission Ridge Noy. 25, 1863. 
Gruber, Withain, discharued Peh., Isnz, disability. 

tHottmaa, Augustus, mustered out July 7, istd, as corporal. 
Hetznmnn, Frederick, mustvred ont July 7, 1504. 

Horn, John, mustered ont Jnly 7, 1864. 

Knmmell, Christopher, mustered out July 7, 1864, as sergeant. 
Henkler, George, mu~tered out July 7, aod. 

Hetzheter, Ferdinand, discharged Mur. 5, 1862, wounds. 

Hensheoa, Ph lp, vet. 

Hesse, Cornetins. discharged July 19, 18 
Hartmann, Martin, disehiarved Ma 
Jene, Chris ian, mustered out July 
Kumaiick, John, mustered ant daly 7, 184. 

Kastner, John, diseharged to enlist in 4. S. Cav. 

Kruver, Henry, mustered ont Jnly 7, ise¢ 

Kuliman, Christiaan, mustered oie July 7, 1864. 

Kapp, Jahn. mustered ont bily 7. lsc. 

Keller, Reinhard, wounded and taken prisoner at Stone River 
Krong, Daniet, killed at Chirkimacan Sept. 2, Dts. 
Tnebermann, Maran, died Novos, Ise wattids, 
Larson, George, nin ter atont dily 7, (sed. 
Lang, Theobal to disehaaed diity a, 1862, disalrili 
Ludwig, Bernhard, ! ft) sick at Nashville, Dec. 26, 1 
Tivtzel, treorge, nistered ent July 7, sed. 
Mengel, Mathias, trans. to Co. FP. 42 11; absent sick at m. o. of regt, 
Maller, Peter, kilhilat Chieknimanga, Sept, 19, isd 

Mundinger. Jolin, kitled at Belmemt, Alo, Nev. 7, 18a), 

Merker, Nieotnns, died at Mound City, Get. 14, 1361, 

Meyer, Constantine, mistered out diy 7, Teed. 

Mand, Avgnstus, mustered aut duly 7, ised. 

Newhery, Hubert, posoener of warat Richmond, Va. at m. o. of regt. 
Otto, Ferdinand, mustered ont duly T, ised. 

Romeiser, Peter, mustered ant July 7, bs64. 


disability. 
3, 
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Reigelmeier, William, discharged to enlist in 4 U. 8. Cav. 
pelted, Conrad, dacd Get. 7, Deng, weands, 
So herbed. Christian, winstered ont July 7, lst. 
Sclometaz, Mathie, mustered ott July 7 : 
Sc tomaiclt, dacob, killed al Belmiemt, Mo, Noy, 7, 1sol. 
selunidt, Peter mustered ont duly 7, 1s 4. 
stroth, Peter. urowned mt Mississippo river duly 11, 186. 
Shes, Sane, mustered out July a istd 
Sehnert, Chiistepher, mostered out July 7, Usted. 
ptemhaner, Peter, killed at Belmont, Mee, Nov ysl. 
Stettcphaner, Conrad, mustered out duly 7, 2 
Stoll, Joseph, mustered cut duly 7 , Ised. 
seliniteiss, Addin, prisoner of war ‘at Rae himond, Va., at m. 0, of regt. 
To havren, Jeon, iss learged (et 16, Dstd, disability. 
Valk. Joseph, hed in St. Chay Co, TL, Nov. th, Ushi, 
Volk, Auton, imstercd out Jily 7, sid. 
Wossandh, Henry, muster sl car diy 7, 1s 4. 
Wallboch, Christian, nutter sd ont dJaty 7, Used. 
Wossel, Dinats, miustercd ont duly 7, isd. 
Zyumewmam, William, died of wounds received at Stove River. 
“etter, Gearee, discharged Mareh a, Isoz, wounds. 
Ro cuis—Riehert, lettin the teld near Ackworth, tia. 
schmidt discharged Mpril 24, isd, wounds. 
Srernbury, William, tissing siice Sept. &, Es62. 
Schumann, Henry, trams. te Co, BL dz Ul, m. oe. Dee, 16, 1865. 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 1. 


Preohs—Conner, eorge W., died in Perry Co,, UL, Sept. 1, 1861. 
Hodge, Colin, mustercd out July 7, isid. 


TWENTY-FOURTU INFANTRY. 
(Three Yours’ Serevirn ) 

This regiment was organized at Chieago, ard mustered 
into service July 8, 1861, by Capt. T. G. Piteher, and was 
known as the * Hecker Regiment.” It did effeetual and 
gallant service, and was mustered out July 31, 1869, at 
Lexington, Ky. 

MEN YROM MONROE COUSTY. 


MESCER LoLbhL ceMPANY G. 


Hecrtuty.—Kertel, Charles, trans. to headquarters 14 A, C. for assignment. 
furehhot, John, drowned at Battle Creek duly V1 1so3. 
Pieizing, Cniistopher, trans. to headquarters 14 A.C. fur nssigniment. 


MUSTER ROLT, COMPANY 1, 


Fecrais.—Berginann, Charle-, trans. to headquarters 14 A, C, for assignment, 
Hothnan, Christian, ninstered ot May 3a, 1805, prisoner War. 
Koelbel, “Frank, dise hhargeal May 27, : Wonnds, 
stephan, Joseph, tran~. to headqnuatters 14 A.C. lor assignment, 


TWENTY NINTIE U. 8. COLORED INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY, 


MUSTER LoLL VUMPANY A. 
Reernit— Rowlett, Joseph W., mustered out Nov. 6., 1865, as corporal. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY B. 
I. yuit.—Laflore, Levi, abscnt sack at M. U2 ot Regiment. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY C. 
Reeruits.—Coles, Henry, © Morrison, Joseph, mustered out Nov, G, 1565. 
MUSTFR ROLL CUMPANY D, 


Beeson, Baptist, mimsing in action at Hatcher's Ran, Va, Mar. 30, 1565. 
Josepli, Frederik, mustered out Nov, &, 1565, 

Lom mere, Piero, dy urged dine 2, bxth, 

Senty, beadore, Terrace, Juhin, niustered out Noy. 6, 1863. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY TL 
Griftin, Joseph, mustered out Noy. 6, lets. 


Recruits 


Dr ivetes—Block, Levi, 
MEN FROM MONROE COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 1. 
FPeivates—Gerogeings, P. M., vet.  Webl, James, mustered out Noy. 6, 1865. 
THIRTIETH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ service.) 

The Thirtieth Infantry was organized at Camp Butler, 
Illinois, August 25th, 1861, Colonel 1. B. Fouke, ecom- 
maniding, September 1st, moved to Cairo and was assigned 
to McClernand’s Brigade. November 71th, was engaged in 
the battle of Belmont. From January 10th to 22d, moved 
on a reeonnvisance into Kentueky. February 6th, was en- 
gaged in the attack on Fort Henry. Took part in the 
capture of Fort Donelson, 13th, 14th and 15th of February. 
Participated in the siege of Corinth in Colonel Logan’s Bri- 
gade. September Ist four miles from Medan Station met 


the enemy's cavalry 6000 strong and after four hours’ hard 
fighting drove the enemy from the field, achieving a brilliant 
vietory. From this time till May 12th, 1863, was engaged 
in various campaigns and marches in Tennessee, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Ou that day participated in the battle of 
Raymond. May 16th engaged in the battle of Champion 
Ifills, losing heavily. Also participated in the siege of Vicks- 
burg Was in the engagement at Bogachitta ereek, iu Oc- 
tober. Jan. Ist, 1SU4, mustered in asa veteran organization. 
Feb. 3d, entered on the Meridan Campaign, participating in 
the several skirmishes with the enemy. Apri] 28th, began 
the Tennessee River Expedition. From this time forward 
till July 21st marched to various points in Tennessee, Ala- 
hama and Georgia, skirmishing with the enemy at Big 
Shanty, June 10th. July 2st and 22d was in the battle 
near Atlanta, losing heavily on the latter. Partieipated in 
the entire work resulting in the eapture of this plaee and 
Jonesboro. November 15th moved with General Sherman's 
army ou the “ march to the sea,’’ partielpating in the capture 
of Savannah, Deeember 21st, of Poeotaligo, on the 15th on 
Orangeburg, Columbia and Cheraw, South Carolina. and of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. Took partin the grand review, 
May 24th, 1865, at Washington, D. C. Mustered out of 
serviee July 17th, 1865, and reevived final payment and 
discharge the 27th inst. at Camp Butler, Hlinois. 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY, 


Qnixfermater.— Milton FE. Foster, mustered ont July 17, 1460. 
Suryeou.— William A. diordun, term expired Sept. zs, lsud- 


NUN-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Principal Musi, ian,—Granville B, McDonald, must ‘red out July 17, 1865. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY ¢, 


Cupt ring —James KR. Wilson, killed in hattle. 
Alexander M. Wilson, promoted hy President Angust, 1861, 
Witham M. Adar, mustered out July 17, Ista. 
Fost Liewtenent.— David M. MeDonald, mustered ont duly 17, 1s65. 
Second Lieutennts—Alired Parks, resigned Janitary 28, 1862, 
Hush Blair, mustered ont Gis sergeant) July 17, 1865. 
Sergeuuts—Felix Hivinan, died at hane; wounds, 
Sante Miller, dived at hame Angi t 2th 
Pata © Conplell, died at home Dee. 31, 1863. 
Corporals —Rohert MeNubuary, 
Silas FF. Qiaster, ini-tered ont Tone 45, 1865, a3 sergeant. 
Wesley P Hendet lite r, trans. Sept. iy I i. 
mi Hariuian. 
aM. Brown, slischarged Jniiy 24. 1s3 
vet. mustered out du 
at Belmunt, Ney. 7, Is6L. 


as sergeant, 
Iso. 


ira sR. 
Maaccian.—James B, d 
Wegener. Arnos PL Lively. 
Pricates.—Band, Junies, Vet. mustered ont ditly 17, 1866, as corporal. 
Brown, W. A) mustered out duty 13, 1803, as Corpotal. 
Bane, Andrew, yet, mustered out duly aa 1865, as sergeant. 
Carter, J ulan. 
Carothers, Caleb, 
Elsey, Witham, died at Belmont, Noy. 
Flinn, Michael, vet, killed at Atlanta, ¢ 
Gammel, Frederick, vet., dicd at Millen, 
Guirldemusin, Willian. 


mails charged March, 1st2. 


nl. 
July 22, 1864. 
a. Dee, 4, Psd. 


Hathac , David, vet, rnustered ont Juty 17, 165. x 
Ingraham, Harvey, vet, died at Millen, Ga, Uct. 31, "64, prisoner war. 
Jone a 


Laha, Jahn, diseharged ; term expired. 
Lard, Mdwe ari, vet,, mustered out July 17, 1865, 
einen, James B., discharged July 10, 18uz, disability. 
MeCurmack, 4. A., Yel, mustered ont July 17, Tse, 
Me Donald, dames it. Vet., killed near Atlants n, Cea, July 22, 1864. 
Marlin, Sid killed at Belnvont. Nov. 7. 1xtl, 
, Alexander, killed at Fort Dene (aan, Feb. 15, 1862, 
James, vet, mustered ont July 17, 1805, us corporul. 
Jnines, intiste Tred ont June 9, 1465. 

dohn A. 


MeAf- “ 
Me Nolty, 
MeMillen, 
Neal, David. 


, Samuel, killed at Fort Dunclson, Feb, 15, 102. 
Stearn, daceh, 
Stupe, ‘Martin, yet , mustered out July 17, 1865. 

Stevens, dieu sph, ve t., discharged for disabrhity. 

xniulgrass, f-vaac E, mustered out duly, 17, Isis, as sergeant, 
Taggart, Silas, vet. mustered mit Juty 17, 1a, as corporal. 

geart, Dame, discharged shine 13, 1862; disability. 

Taylor, Spencer, trans, to VR. C. 

Wilson, James (., vet., mitstered mutt Jilly 17, 1864, us sergeant. 
Williamson, Francis, yet, miustered out July tic 1y65, ay corporal. 
Wilson, Joht. 

Wells, Robert, discharged ; 


term expired. 
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Recruits Adler, William, died at Andersonville; grave 12,430. 
Boyd, John B, ¥ t., mustered out June 16, 18 
Coney. Audrew, vet., mustered out Jude 9, 1865, 

Courter, Saniuel H. 

Candle, 8. A., killed near Kenesaw Mt., June 9, 1804. 
Dunsing. August, died at Andersonville, Jan. 2, 1865; grave 12,496, 
Elliott, W. L., died at Macon, Ga., Sept. 23, 1864, prisoner war. 
Fisher, Seipie. 

Fisher, Thomas, mustered out June 4, 1865, 

Fennman, George L. 

Golden, Nat auiel, mustered aut July 17, 1865. 

Greer, Charles 5., must-red out June 4, 1865. 

Grape, George, mustered vul July 17, 1805. 

Gerlach, Charles. 

Heeker, William. 


lint hie, Henry, vet., died at Florence, S. C., Feb. 5, ‘65, prisoner war. 


Hill, Price B. 

Hargus, David, mustered out June 4, 1865. 

Harmon, Mi-hael, discharged Dee. 24, 1862. 

Hawthora, W. C., mustered out July 17, Lsbs. 

Hawthorn, David M., mu-tered vut June 9, 1885. 

Jones, Gabriel A., discharged ; term expired. 

Jansen, John, captured. 

Konettle, Goithied. 

Lyons, Simuel, died at home May 20, 1842. 

Lindsey, Fleming S., died at Lagrange, Tenn., November 25, 1862. 
Lucas, George. 

Lively, James, died at Millen October 26, 1864; prisoner war. 
Lively, Jo-ephi, exclianged prisoner ; no discharge furaished, 
Mottett, John, discharged November 13, 1862. 

Mahan, Andrew J., discharged Dec. 17, 1882, ax Sergeant; disability. 
Mureland James H,, discharged; term expired. 

Myers Peter, mnsteredl out dune 4, 1865. 

Maxwell, Duncan, Vet., mu-tered ont July 9, 1865. 

Mulligan, Thomas, mustered ont June 4, 1365. 

MeNuley, John. MeMurray, David 

MeNulty, Hugh, mustered ont June 4, 1865. 

MeCormick, A. L., died at Millen December 3, 1864. 
McCorniick, John B., died at savannah, Ga.. January 22, 1865, 
MeMunty, Jolin, trans. to V. R. C. April 27, 1864. 

Oats, Wilham H. Owens, Anthony. 


Mustered out June 23, 1865, 
Parks, James G. Stanley, Joseph. Steinberg, John. 
Wilhamson, Martin G , died at home April 22, 1862. 
Wood, Sidney, discharged ; term expired. 
Whitney, Alonz», Vet., mu-tered out July 17, 1865. 
Wright, John, Wright, ‘PF. H. B. 


Welhaus, William J., Wilson, Heary M., Mustered out July 17, 1865. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E. 


Captains.—John C. Johnson, resigned January 18, 1863. 
Ashley Pearce, honvrably disehargerl May 15, 1863. 
Linzey Steel, mustered out (as Ist Lieutenant) July 17, 1865, 
First Liewtenants.—Benjamin H. Klene, resigned Febrnary 3, (862. 
Smith Urane, mustered out (as Sergeant) July 17, 1863. 
Secon Lieutenants—Henry Beck resigaed Febrnary 14, 1803. 
Yhomas treland, mustered out (as Sergeant) July 17, 1865. 
Ser geants.—Charles Fitzherbert, trausterred May T, 1812. 
Hogh H. Baker, died in retel prison Septembor 1, 1862. 
Johu MeKenzie, kilted at Fort Donelson February 15, 1862. 
Corporals.—_James H. MeMallen, died at Cairo November 21, 1861. 
Jsaac Marks, Vet,, mustered out July 17, 1865. 
James Gaston, dischatged June 17, Iséz; wounds. 
Marshall A. Dennis. 
Musician.—Elijuh B. Jordan, diseharged April 30 1862. 
Privutes—Adderson John, distharged June 17, 1862, disahility. 
Anderson George, discharged April 30, Ista; disability. 
Allman, Henry Clay, discharged February 1, 1812; disahility. 
Blair, Alexander, discharged December 4, 1861, disability. 
Brenneke, Frederick, killed at Britton’s Lane september 1, 1862. 
Barker, Ferdinan:l M., discharged April 30, [862 
Burke, Thomas, discharged December 20, 1801. 
Bailey, Calvin, trans. to Band Beas {eaiah. 
Blalock, John, niostered out July 17, 1465. 
Brown, Benjamin D. Burg Samuel B. 
Cander, Adam, discharged Novensher 25, 1862; disahility. 
€ ade ‘lamon, discliarged October 2s, 182; disability. 
Eniery, Alfred, died at Cine nati Mareli 3, Ts1i2. 
Emery, William, discharged Angust 1, 1862, as Sergeant; wounds. 
Fisk, Dallas. 
Gastun, James G., Vet, mustered out July 17, 1865. 
Gessman, Henry, discharged July 22, 182; disahility. 
Holtz, Jono H. H, mustered ont duly 17, 18 
Hartz, Francis, discharged September 27, 1864; term expired. 
Ingols, Edgar W., Vet., mustered out July 17, 1865, as Sergeant. 
Jourdan, Horatio B. 
Koop, George, killed at Fort Donelson February 15, 1862, 
Malone, Duniel, Vet , mustered out July 17,1 
Martin, Albert Michael. McClintock, Forward. 
Ryan, Joxeph, died at Jackaon, Tenu., June 16, 1862. 
Buhl, Charles, killed at Fort Doneisun, February 15, 1862, 
Steele, Martia. . 
Short, Edward, discharged Se ntemher 27, 1864; term expired. 
Sheemoniek, John, diseharged September 27, tid; term expired. 
Waltamete, William. discharged October 14, 1862; disability. 
Wolf, Heary, discharged August 15, (x62; woannds. 
Whittock, Andrew, killed at Fort Douelson February 15, 1862. 
Walliams, Henry. f 
Recruits—Anderson, James K., discharged November 12, 1864, term expired. 
Arnold, Join, died at Memphis February 13, 1803. 
Adams, John P., mustered out July 17, 1805. 
Bowerman, Jesse, Vet., mustered out July U7, 1865, as Corporal. 
Barnes, William, diseharged April 30, 1s62. 
Beiter, Benedite, died at Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864: wounds. 
Browa, Bobert L., ciseharced January 1, 1813; disability. 
Beiter, Efo, mustered out Jone 4, 1805, a3 Corporal. 
Baker, Joseph, mustered out July 17, 1865. 
Carpenter, Solomon, died at Shiloh Hill February 2x, 1862. 
Caruthers, David, discharged July 22, 1862; wounds. 
Coulter, Matthew W., mustered aut July 17, 1865, ? 
Carr, John T. Deppe, A. H. Fisk, Stephen. Finley, Joho F. 
Grah, Charles, killed February 15, 1862. 


+— = 


Givenrod, Jacob, mustered out June 4, 1865. 
Gordon, Alexander, died July 5, 1864; wounds. 
Garner, Francis, trans, to V. R. UC. Aprit 27, 1864. 
Garvin, Rubert, mustered out July 17, 1865. 
Hallmg, Henry, killed at Fort Dunelson February 15, 1862. 
Htuod, William, trans. September 15, 1864, 
Hatcher, Charle~, discharged April 3 4, 1862. 
Huth George W., discharged November 12, 1864; term expired. 
Hanilton, David J., mustered out July 17, (865. 
Hardin, Willtam E., died at Marietta, Gu, Angust 20, 1864. 
Jernigan, Johu G., died at Rome, Ga, dune 4, tstd. 
Jumes, Isane M,, died at Nashville, ‘'enn., November 5, 1864, 
Jernigan, William B., mustered out July 17, 1865, as corporal. 
Jackson, Joho J., mustered out July 17, 1805, 
Kilpatrick, Robert ., distharged Ustober |, 1862; disability. 
Koke, Johu Henry, discharged April 30, 1802. 
Krentzer, John, died nt Vieksburg August 5, 1863. 
Koen, William, mustered out Juue 4, 1865. 
Kenoedy, William J., niustered out July 17, 1865. 
Louther, Jolinson, diseharged September 27, 1864; term expired. 
Long, William. Vet , mustered out July 17, 1805, as Corporal. 
Lonther, Martia, trans. September 15, 1863. 
Mustered out July 17, 1865, 
Leioer, John, Vet., as Corpt., Lively, William, 
Laird Martin T., 
Lively, Amos A., died at New Albany, Inil., May 19, 1864. 
Latfertv, Jesse, killed at Atianta Gu, July 22, 1864. 
Lively, Edward R., died at Rome, Ga., July 20, 1364. 
Mustered out Jnly 17, 1865. 
Lively, W.C.M., Long, Daniel B., Lythe, Jas. K.P, Lewis, Thomas. 
Males, William, mustered out July 17, 1805. 
Morrison, James K. P., mustered out July 17, 1865. 
Malone, William, died in Memphis January 24, 1563. 
McCann, Josiah, Vet., mustered vut July 17, 1&8u5. 
Mustered out July 17, 1865, 
MeCann, Rohert, MeFie. Joho R, MeBride, Matthew L., 
McBride, Charles, MeCallum, I-aae N, 
MeKinney, George T., died of wounds in rele! prison. 
Newell, Thomas B., died at Rome, Ga., Joly 17, 4564. 
Pickett, Beal, musrered out June 4, 1805. 
Poter, Joseph, niustered out June 4, 1865. 
Perkins, John F,, killed at Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 
Rovaey, Benjaniin, discharged Nayember 12, 1xv4; term expired, 
Rasborrough, William J., mustered out July 17, 1865, 
Stewart, John K., pinstered out July 17, bbs. 
Soper, Asaph, died at Marietta, Ga., August 8, 1864; wounds, 
Mustered ont July 17, 1865. 
Weldea, Smith B., Wilson, Mark. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 


Recruitx.—Braziel, Robert. 
MeDonald, James S., mustered out May 31, 1°65. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 1. 


Lytle, James T., 


Stadden, John, 


Reerwts.—Hall, John. 
Rogers, William J,, mustered ont July 17, 1863. 


UNASSIGNED RECRUITS. 
Bonner, Robert, died at Camp Butler March 31, 184. 
Kerr James. 
‘Thoinpson, Joseph B.; rejected. 
MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL CUMPANY E. 
Privatca—Clark, Jacob, Vet , mustered ont July 17, 1865, as Corporal. 


Dixva, Thomas. 
Proctor Valentine, Vet.. mustered out July 17, 1865. 
P Wetzell, William, Vet., mustered out July 17, 1stid. 
Recruits. —Pickett, Franeis M., died in rebel prison Angust 12, 1864. 
THIRTY-FIRST INFANTRY, 
| Three Years’ service ] 

The thirty-first was organized at Cairo, Illinois, September 
8th, 1861, by Colonel John A. Logan, ard mustered into 
the United States service by Captain T. G Pitcher, United 
States Army. It was engaged iu the battle of Belmont, 
November 7th, 1861, and was in reconnoissance in Kentucky 
in January 1862. Febroary 2d it embarked for Fort 
Henry. February 15th, 14th and 15th it participated in 
the battle of Fort Donelson, where it remained till the 
22d, when it was ordered to Pittsburg Landing. It was 
engaged in the siege of Corinth, May, 1862 May Ist, 1863, 
it moved to the assistance of General McClernand, at 
Thompson Hill. The regiment was without rations, and 
had nothing to eat the night before; but they made a march 
of twelve miles in three hours, and came up to the enemy, 
turning their right flank and thus saving the day. May 
3d, they engaged with the enemy at Ingram’s Heights, and 
were victorious. Qn the 12th the “ chivalry ” made a stand 
at Jackson, Micsissippi, and a severe engagement followed, 
resulting in a victory for the Union troops. May 16th they 
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defeated the enemy at Champion Hills. On the 19th the 
regiment reached the defenses at Vicksburg and was cn- 
gaged during the entire siege. In the charge on Fort Hill 
it lost two officers and eight men killed and forty wounded. 
Its flag received one hundred and fifty-three shots and the 
staff was severed four times. 

The regiment was veteranized January 5th, 1864. On 
the Uth of June, it joined General Sherman’s grand army at 
Ackworth. It was engaged in the battle of Bush Moun- 
tain, June 27th, and participated in all the battles, skir- 
mishes and marches made by the Third Division during the 
siege of Atlanta, from July 19th to August 3lst, In Oc- 
tober 1564 the regiment was with Sherman in the campaign 
after Hood, and on November 15th it moved with that 
officer in the “ March to the Sea,” arriving, at the defenses 
of Sayannah, December 10th, and on the 12th camping at 
Dr. Oweu’s rice plantation, January 50th, it commenced 
the Carolina campaign, marching via Salkahatchie to Golds- 
boro, arriving there March 24th, 1865, having been without 
communication for fifty-four days. The regiment partici- 
pated in the grand review at Washington, May 24th, 1865. 
July 19th it was nmu-tered out of United States service by 
Lieutenant Augustus P. Noyes, and reecived its final pay 
and discharge July 5lst. 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 


Miyors.—Harry Alnion, resigned July 27, std. 
William B. Short, mustered ont July 19, 1805, 
Quartermaster.—Joshiia BK. liavis, mustered out duly 1, 1865. 


Chaplitin.—Jacob Cole, mustered out July 1, 18s, 
Capten.- Daniel Quillman, mmstered cart July 19, 1805, 


Corporals—James Crain, discharged July 23, 1862, disability. 
Noab Guymon, trans. to VLR. 
Thomas HK, Green, vet., mustered out May 10, 1864, as corporal. 
William J, Walker, wounded, discharged Dec. 27, Us. 
Joia M, Brown, vet, mustered out July 19, 1865, as sergt ant, 
dames W. Logan, vet., mustered out July 19, 1st. 
Joho (. Milligan, killed at Port Donelson, February 15, 1862. 
Aquilia B. Hamilton, discharged July 23, 1862, wounds, 
Musician. —Rubert FL Johnson, 
Wagower.—Mattbew M. Edgar. 
Provates,— Ayers, ‘Thomas, died Feb. 28, 1862, 
Armstrong, Thopiws 34. 
Black, John, vet, died nt Anilersonville July 30, 1864, Grave 4315. 
Brown, William M., died November 14, 1803, wounds. 
Baker, Frederick, vet, mustered out July 1Y, 1805, as sergeant. 
Brown, William G., diseharged April 21, Is62, disability. 
Brown, Samnel, died Fel raary 7, 1x4. 
Campbell, Benjamin, discharged October 15, 1862, disability. 
Carpenter, Warren, ¥et., nutatered ont July 14, 1865, us corporal. 
Ttairs, Harmon, discharged April 21, Ise, disability, 
Evans, Willinm I, died November Ls, laid, wounds. 
Exum, \nedecew J., discharged May 21, 1862, wounds. 
Eaton, William, trans, to fst TL Battery. 
Farmia, Benjamin, died Urtoher 15, 1863. 
Fuster, Samu, til. tiaclson, James, Gray, Richard, 
Gamble, Robert, vet., mustered ont July 19, 1865, 
Gamble, John. 
Grever, Andrew T., died November 7, 1861, wounds, 
Gnon, Joha A., vet., mustered ont July 19, 1865, 
Huey, John d., died Mareh 1, Is, wounds, 
Heath, Oliver 8, died October 14, Lx61. 
Holcomb, Oliver K., mustered ont September 24, 1864. 
Hamilton, William, discharged Muy 26, ls62, disability, 
Harnon, John. Hall, Isaac N, 
Heape, ‘Thomas, died of wounds November 7, 1861. 
Henry, Ramilten. 
King, Samuet, diedat Bolivar, Tenn., November 9, 1862. 
Kuox, Charles, aied at St. Louis, Mo. 
Lipe, Gabriel, discharged May 27, 1862, disability. 
Leslie, John, killed at Belmont, Mo. 
Marlow, Richard, died near Vicksburg, May 31, 1363. 
Miller, Willian F. 
Metullongh, Leander M., died April 4, 1804, 
McClurkin, Thomas V., died May 26, 1sti2, wounds. 
Moore, Willian T., died at Ja‘kson, Tean., July 6, 1862. 
Murry, George W, died March 27, 1862. 
Murry, Merritt, died December &, 1861. 
MeQuide, Wilson, killed at Belmont, Mo,, November 7, 1261. 
North, William, mustered out September 24, 1454, term expired. 
North, Jasper, died Mareh 1, 1862, 


North, Levi, discharged May 21,1862, wounds, 

Oper, Michael. VPittstord, William H. 

Presswood, Levi, vet., mustered unt Joly 19, 3865, as corporal. 

Pyle, William, vet, mustered out Jaly 14, bs03. 

Potier, Sylvester, discharged April 21, Ixt3, wounds, 

Pater, Nelsen, died at Memplis, February 14, 1803, 

Quillman, Join R. 

Rhine, David \, killed at Fert Donelson, February 15, 1862. 

Raghind, Hawkins, died at home June 3, (862. 

Rainsey, Rebert L., killed at Fort [yoelson Febrnary 15, 1862. 

Robinson, Wilham PT, vet, killed at Lonisville July 2, lsu, 

Rollins, ‘thomas, vet, mustered ont May 30, 1885, 

Spear, Photnas, vet,, mustered out July 19, Ess, as corporal. 

S-nllow, Isene N, hilledat Fort lonel-on February 1, Psu, 

Stewurt, William, killed at Fort Dunelson Febroary 1, 1862. 

Stont, Aaron. 

Tucker, Abram, vet., mustered ont July 10, 1805, 

Vaneit, Thomas M vet. captured, reperted died at Andersonvide Pris. 

Watkins, Samuel, killed at Fort Donelsan February 15, b8v2, 

Wheeler, Levi, killed at Purt Donelsun February 15, 1562. 

Wilson, Willinoy G. 

Winters, Bdrinnd Hf, discharged April 21, 1802, wounded. 

Wallace, Thomas J, discharged (pei 2, 1 inahilsety. 

Yonng, Willtam, mustered out September (7, Ist. 
Recruits.—Black, Duntel, died November 6, 1xcd, 

Tiogham, John s., killed near Adanta, Ga, July 29, 134. 

Clardy, James BL, ded at Dia Quom, UL, september 2, 1563. 

Craw tord, James, died Ags tt, 1st. 

Connor, John, discharged Juby 23, 1562, wounds. 

Craty, Jobn W., mustered out July La, Psi. 

Collins, John A, prisoner war, no discharge given. 

Dixon, Andrew, mustered out July fa, 18h. 

Tixon, James, mustered ont Jnly 1sis5. 

Kyans, John M.,ktled near Kenesaw Mt, June 27, 1364. 

Faster, Williags P. 

tloser, Joshua V, vet. mustered out Jaly 14, 1865, 

Goodwin, William, 

Gordon, Aaron, t ans. to VLR. ©. 

Greyman, Jolin, discharged September &, 1862, disahility. 

Hodge, Walter ©, imtstered ont duly 19, istd. 

Honglin, Joba No slied at Rome, Ga, September 2, 18t4. 

Montyomnes Satuel, 

Mitehell, BE. ‘T., ainstered out July By, 1sna, 

Maxwell, Enoch, mustered ont Jnly 19,1 

MelKinstry, Jolin, mustered ont lity 14, 1s 

O-berne, Henry, ve ., killecl near Canton, Miss. 

Steele, Robert, discharged July 1st 2. 

Thompson, Lewis 5, died at Padueah, Ky., Mar. 10, 1862. 


MUSTER ROLL CuMPANY H. 
Corporal,—John (iver, killed at Fort Donelson Pebraary 15, 1862. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 1, 
Private—Turman, Hodge B. 
MISTER ROLL COMPANY K. 


Captaia.— Thomas Hanter, died of wounds Jrue 87, 19d. 
Sergeants.— Willinm Fox, k led at Fort Donelson February 15, 18¢2, 
William B. Langston, vet., aleent sick atm. o.of Regiment, 
Privates. —Mo ris, Henry A, Bre. 
Recruits —Crew, doseph. Staddon, Hirain. 
Langston, William, vet., absent sick at m. 0. of Regiment. 
Cnnssigned Recrait— Wilson, Andrew. 


TUIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service ) 
RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 
Reernits.—James, HWeury C., mustered out July 11, [su5. 


THIRTY-FOURTH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 

The regiment was organized at Camp Butler, Illinois, 
September 7, 1861, by Colonel WN. Kirk. December 22, 
1863, it was mustered as a veteran organization. It was 
discharged from service July 12th, 1565, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


MEN FROM RANDOLIILT COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 
Second Lieutenant—Ansluor, S. Cieseer, Never mastered. 
Corporal—W lianas H. Glore, niustered ont July 12, Isto, as Sergt, 
Privutes—Banyghman, Elie. ee 
Fawler, James, diseharged Aug, 24,1863, Disabiity. 
Mortis, Thomas N, Corpl. died Camp Nevins, Dee. 7, 18th, 
Oats, Edward, Serut., (ansf. to VOR. C., Muay 5, 1861. Picket, John, 
MEN FROM RANDOLVIT COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G6 
Pricate—Weaver, William H., died at Nashville, Mareh 13th, 1565, 
TITLRTY-DIGHTIT INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E, 


its— Addison, David J., transf. from sth Il, mustered out Feb, 7, 1866, 

gi icine Louis (., transf. from sath Wm, mustered ont Feb, 7, 1866. 

Thekey, Milton W., transf. from sith UL, mustered out Feb. 7, 1866. 
Watson, Willam C., taustered ont Feb, 7, 1806, 
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FORTIETH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
MEN FROM RANDRLPIL COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY EF, 
Private—Farmer, James E., transf. to Ist West Tenn, Infantry, Jan. 26, 1864. 
FORTY-THIRD INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 

The Forty-third was organized at Camp Butler, Illinois. 
in September, 1861, by Colonel Julius Raith. It was equip- 
ped at Benton Barracks, Missouri, there being then but 
eight companies in the regiment. Here it was soon after 
joined by companies Iand K. It participated in the two 
days’ bloody battle of Shiloh, losing in killed and wounded, 
two hundred men. Here Colonel Raith was mortally 
wounded. Was engaged during the siege of Corinth in 
May, 1862. From this time till December, it was employed 
in various duties, Assisted to repulse a vastly superior force 
of the enemy near Lexington. In the spring of 1863, two 
hundred men of the regiment were mounted and did excel- 
lent service, capturing guerrillas, ete. The Forty-third was 
the first infantry regiment to enter Little Rock, Arkansas, 
September 11th, alter its evaeuation by the enemy. At 
Okolona, April 2d, had a slight skirmish wtth Shelby’s 
Brigade. On the 10th inst. oecupied the front in the ad- 
vanee on Prairie d'Anne, charging a body of the enemy and 
driving them from the field. When the enemy’s line gave 
way the Forty-third was the first in the enemy’s works. 
At Jenkins’ Ferry, being a part of the rear guard, it sus- 
tained the first onset of Kirby Smith’s army. In this en- 
gagement the Union troops were successful over a vastly 
superior force of the enemy. The regiment was mustered 
out of service at Little Rock, November 80, 1865, and re- 
ceived final payment and discharge December 14th, at 
Camp Butler, Ilinois. 

MEN FROM MONROE COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F. 


First Sergean!—Froleriek, Se rene, 
Sergeuno—Valertine, Pegeutiuett, mrstered ont Dec. 18, 18C4, 
Corperabs—Kallian, Wimand, killed at Shilob, April 7, 1862. 
Henry Beutel, vet. transf, to Co, (as consoliduted. 
Join Sehumuher, died at Tipton, Me, Peb, 6G Loz, 
Privutes—Doikes, Jolin, ninstered ont Dec. lh, Isid. 
Ji-genhardt, Joseph, mustered cat Dec. Wh, Tsad, 
Fleckenstein, Jolin, died at Jackson, Venn., Oct. 8, 1864. 
Frick, Adam, transt. to Co, C. as consolidated, died m Texas Dee., 1804, 
Prisoner of War, 
Fierge, Chas., vet., transf. to Co. C., as consoli'd, must. outNoy, 30, 1865. 
Flick, Martin, discharged Feb. 6, 1sb2. 
Genber, Charles, (ascharged Fels, ty, Dig. 
Horclunann, davob, discharged May 22, 1802. 
Heyey, Peter, wounded aad missing at Shiloh, 
Henning, Andrew, d ed Jan. 8, Inu. 
Kis, Willian, vet. transt. to Co. C., as eonsoli’d, M, O. Nov, 30, 1865. 
Linnemeyer, "rederick, discharged July 26, 1862, Wounds. 
Rohieder. Wilham, discharged Feb. 6, lau2, 
Semmerhalter, Bernh't, mustered out Dec 
Somver, Philip, transt. to VR. C., Sept. 26, and. 
Schnell, Fred. Wilham, vet., transt. to Co. C., as cansoli’d, M.0. Noy. 30, 
1803, as Cerpl. . 
Van Berna, Henry, discharged Feb. 6, 1862. 
Vogelle, John, discharged July 24, 862. 
Weissling, Andrew, inustered aut Dec. 16, 1864. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 
Adolph, vet., transf. to Co. E.,as consolidated, M. O. Noy. 


Pro. 2d Lieut 


1G, Tsid. 


Privates—Armbrecht, 
30, Tat Sergt, 

Feller, dy , discharged Ort. 

Veteran—Biermann, Edward, transt, to Co. 

MUSTER ROLL CoMPANY c.—{13d as Consoliduted.) 


First Lieutenant—Henry Beutel, mustered out Nov. 30, 1865, 


MEN FROM RANDOLPII COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E. 


Second Lieutenant—Peter Wicklein, transf. to Co. C., as consolidated, mustered 
ont (i Ciuptain) Noy. 30, 1865. 
Sergeonts—John Helbig, discharged Jnly 25, 1802. 
Peter Jos. Wunderlick, died at Padueah, Ky., Aug. 21, 1863. 


s consolidated, M.0., Nov. 30, 1865. 


Privates—Haas, Paul. 
Moses. Fiederick, yet.,transf. to Co. C., as eansold, M-.O. Nov. 30, 1865, 
as Corpl. 
Simors, Adolph, died Sept. 27, 1862. 
Spoetter, Martin, mustered out Dec, 16, 1864. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 


Privates—Lutz, Henry, discharged Feb. 5, 1462. Disability. 
McCormick, Philip. missing inaction at Shiloh. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY [, 
Recruit—Decker, Jacob, killed at Shiloh, April, 1x62. 
FORTY-FOURTH INFANTRY. 

This regiment was organized in August, 1861, at Camp 
Ellsworth, Chicago. It was mustered into serviee on the 
13th day of September, 1861. Most of the members of the 
regiment, after their term of service had expired, re-enlisted 
It was mustered out Sept. 25, 1865. 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY I. 


Recruits—Allen, William H. \., killed at Adairsville, Ga., May 17, 1864. 
Rigsby or Big-by, F. M., mustered out Sept. 25, 1865. 


FORTY-SEVENTIL INFANTRY (CONSOLIDATED.) 
MEN FROM RANDOLPIL COUNTY. 


4 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E. - 


Corpornd—Dennis Connor, mustered out Jan. 21, 1866, a3 Sergt. 
Pricute—Redimond, John, wustered out Jan 21, lsut. 


FORTY NINTIL INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 

The Forty-ninth was organized at Camp Butler, Mlinois, 
December 31, 1861, by Col, William R. Morrison. It con- 
tained among its members representatives from the three 
counties of Randolph, Monroe and Perry, company I repre- 
sented all three ; company A, Randolph and Monroe; com- 
pany B, Monroe and Perry, February 23d, 1862, the regi- 
ment was ordered to Cairo. It was assigned to the Third 
Brigade, McCkhraand’s Division, at Fort Henry. On the 
11th it moved to Fort Donelson, and on the 15th engaged 
the enemy; losing fourteen men killed and thirty-seven 
wounded, It was also engaged in the battle of Shiloh, los- 
ing seventeen killed and ninety-nine wounded, Participated 
in the siege of Corinth, and many of the more important 
engagements of the Army of the Tennessee. August 21st, 
joined Gen, F. Steele's expedition to Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and on the 10th of November assisted in the capture of that 
place. . 

January 15, 1864, three-fourths of the regiment re-enlisted 
and were mustered into service as veteran volunteers. and 
were assigned to the Third Brigade, Col. 8. H. Wolf, Third 
Divission, Brig. Gen. A J. Smith of the sixteenth Army 
Corps. On the 27th inst., marehed to Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, and engaged under Sherman in the Meridian cam- 
paign. Participated in the Red River expedition, and 
Mareh 14th, assisted in the capture of Fort De Russey, 
Louisiana. Also engaged in the battle of Pleasant Hill, 
April 9th. Engaged in the battle of Tupelo, July 14th and 
15th, under command of Capt. John A. Logan. The regi- 
ment was with the army in pursuit of Gen. Price through 
Missouri. Moved to Nashville, and took part in the battle 
of that place December 15, 1864. The non-veterans were 
mustered out at Padueah, Kentueky, December 24th, and 
thereafter the regiment did garrison duty. It was mustered 
out Sept.mber 9th, 1864, and received final pay, aud dis- 
charged on the 15th inst. at Camp Butler, Illinois. 


LE SAOLN NOE ie) OLE Tie MONT: OF SAND SPE RIYS 


MEN 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY BR. 
Ree wit. 

Rosa, James, ninstered ont Spry, 1865. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F, 
Wagener, 

Aaron A. Hogland, disch. Nay. 1s, 1562; 

disability. 
Peieates, 
Revi, James 
snrhng, Kodvsrt 
Peo, \prul 4, 


died at Savannah, 


Reo 
Loot om, Alfred. must out Spt a T&S 
Slione se sCal 


FROM PERRY 


COUNTIE 


ILLINOIS, 217 


COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY I. 
Seon Lceuteaunt, 
Georgo Y. Met hire, died March 28, 
Ts. J. 
Pououdes 


Jav-t, Vert, mustered out 


Bote eo, 
ser 

Cox, lesse. 

Cant.ell, Phomas. 

Deresset decorse, diseh, for wounds, 

Henson, Mochas wots. 

Knapp, Jere, Killed at shiloh, Apeil 


ny Us 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
Bost Asustaut Soreun —\ndrew B, Beatty, resigned April 


ee Rene 


MESTER ROLL COMPANY A, 


c 
Ta 


Mu 


Pii-we 
Veferan.— Burns, 


M 


Sergeant, 
George T. Brewer, mnet cred out Jan. 
Y, 1303, 88 priv sie. 
Corporal. 
William Hansbrew, ninstored wat Mar. 
7, ls as private. 
Privates. 
Birna, Thomaa H., Vet, mister: lont 
soph oo, aa corp eral. 
Brew or, -ore? G. die 1] War 8 U8? 
Brewer, Williwn T., das iicg |) hay |, 
Iso2: slisatlity, 
Caltin, Eb, kulted at Shiloh Apr! 6, 
Tiew y Wilkam, discharged for dis 
abr ity. 
Drowry, Wechaal, died April 2t, ts92. 


“2, 


MUSPER ROLL COMPANY f. 


Custuns. 
Archibald, W. Thompson, resigned 
Muireh ts, N62. 
Thoma-, Aloxander, kille ! Angust 13, 
Iso, 
Second Lirntenauts. 
Georse W. Brewer, honorably 
ehorzed Maret 24 "85, 
Ahsvom W. Johusoan. mustersd out 
28 Sergt (Sept 3, WN5. 
S rgeant, 
Alexander H. Mann, killed at Shiloh: 
April 7, Ise. 
Corporals. 
Samael B. Smith, died at shileh, April 
V4. 1552. 
John L. Gray, mustered out Jan. 9, 
Isu5, a3 sergt. 


alis- 


Privates, 

Anderson, James W., discharged June 
8, IN6E. 

Neuer, George, mustere! ont Jan. 9, 1865 

Bowl, Jasper, diel at Chester, Tenn, 
lay Ise, 

Boyd, Jame <, mustered] out Jan. 9, 1865. 

Cox, Alsaluin M., mustered ont Jan. th 
Iso. 

Cochrane, James T., died at home Nov. 
tH Use2. 

Drew-, Daniel, WVet., mnsteredl 
Sept. 1, 865, xa corporal. 

Gihaon, John, mmistered out Sept. 9, 
1c, 

Nanowin. Owen, drowned, Fort Donel- 
son, Feb, 20, Is42. 

Hachine. Peter, Vet. mustered ont 
Sept u, 1885, as corp 

Hail, John, diseharged Sept. 29, 1462; 
wounds. 


out 


ael, discharged March 21, $565; wounds. 
vas, sergt. Killed at Nashville, Teno., bee 15, 184 


STER ROLL COMPANY B. 


Ms John, Vet, mustered out Sept | 
1 RS Sereeant | 
Hhieks, Audrew J., Vet.. mustered out | 


BY ‘a f, Tse4, a= corporal. 

Kuh, Adam, trans. to zd 1.5 Gay, 
Jun, —, laos. 

Lows, Henry, dhed Feb, 17, 1304, 

Misspliay. am, Vet, mustered ont 
Sep i, 1807, 


Moimld-+, Jolin, Ver, killed at Pleasant 
Ho, baa, Aprdy ts 4 
Presbot 


a 


. doseph, Vet, mustered ont 
a rey 
Wield, nrastered out Jan. 9, 


ie 


Rib-rt, mustered out 


bua. 


Nice 


Hull. Edward, mustered out Jan. 9, 
se 

Hood, James, Vet., mustsred unt Supt. 
Ws s4, as se we. 

Irwin, Joha ¢., mustered ont Jan. 9, 
Tans, 

James, Franeis, died Ang. 15, 1972. 

Lineatn, James 11, shied at Cainp But- 
Jer TIL, Moreh 4, Peed. 

Evie, dames, discharged April 15, 1804; 
wounds. 

Lyle, William J., mnstered out Jan. 9, 
Init, 


trans. to noo-com, 


, Thomas, 

Nestat, Kebert, Vet, eergt., died Dee. 
Zh Tshds wounds. 

Nelson, Jolin, discharged Dee. 34, 1863, 

Stewart, Lewis KY, killed at Fort Doncl- 
son, Feb. 't, Psn2. 

Tivlor, Peter A., discharged Dec. 3, 
18 3; di-abi ity. 

Virich, Joseph, mustered out Jan. 9, 
185, 

Vansickle, tiecorge, Vet., mustered ont 
Jano 

Woodrat¥, George N., Vet., mustered 
ont Jan, 9 Uses, 

Woisen, Janes M., missing ia netion at 
Shiloh, April 7, iste. 

Young. Andrew LI., mustered out Jan. 
a, [snd. 

Young, James M., mustered ont Jan. 9, 
Isv3. 


Unasaigned Recruits 
Dagevtt, William R., mustered out Aug. 
2t, 155. 
Little, Samnel. 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


Pobonels. | 


William R. Morrison, Res. Dec. 13, 1662 
Wm. P Moore, M. V. (Lieat-Col.) Sse 
9, 1863 


Lrentenont- Cobnel. 
J.E.Ganen, M. O. (Major) Sept. 9, 1865 


Mjur. 


p. 
| Thos. W. Morgan, hon. dis. Jan. 5, 1864 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Serjeant-Mijor.—Abram Horine,M. 0, out Sept, 4, 1864 
Q. Mo seryeaut.—E Iward Nixon, M.Q. Sept. 4. rsd 


Commussury Sr yeant — Auton T. Hess, MOS 
Principal Muswcuaus.—veurge Lompkins, MoO. May 2 


spt. 4, lord 
LA rs} 


Wilham Lotink, prom, Ist Lt olst Uls. C. 1. July 1, 1863 


MUSTER ROLL, 


Captaus. 
William Cogan, M. O. Sep. 9, 1565 


First Lieutenants, 


Nich. C. Chester, diet May 3, 1852, of 
wounds reveived at Fr Vonelsoa, 
Fels. 13, 1362 

Andy K. Uement, on deta-hed service 
mt muster ont of Regiment 
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COMPANY A. 
Second Lieul-nanta, 
Wm. H. Rogers, K. in the bat. of Shiloh 
Abram Chalfin, M. O. Sept. 9, 1865 
First Sergeant. 
Wm. Rainer, mustered out Sept. 9, 1865 
Si ryeunts, 
E,W. Charles, disehurged Dec, 10, 1862 
Jo-hua Iatty, died at Savannah. T, 
April 3, 1862 
Louis Schneider 


Corporals, 
John Lane 
Damel Hughes, died at Columbus, II. 
June vu. bse2 
Lonis St. Thomas 
Bape. 1864 
Thomas Burt 
Nashville, 
Jahn 


Vet, mustered ont 
Rorgt, 
‘tos orgt, killed at 
stn, Pree 15, ised 
Southschneuier, Vet. died at 
Viekstimrg, June 5, Deb 
Rivhacd Mottetr 
Pricatyr, 
Allerding, Lawrenes, Vet, Soret. 
Vozes, Wk Bt Donelson Pon i tse? 
Brennan, Patrik, K Stabe, pra, bsed 
Baker, Daniel, Ver, MoO) Sept 9, bend 
Bohries, Nelson, Vet, MoO. sett psd 
Banough, Samal cseh. June bt, Io 
Baker, Henry 
Bales, Thotias 
Colgan, Mitac, Ver, M0. Sep.9, 1845 
Cann, Win Wy odoat Caup Batler tL, 
Nov. 7, Is | 
Carr, Mito, diedui Camp Butler, IL, 
NGM 2t, Uxnot, 
Demint, Win, dsch, Oct 6, 1812 
Denar, Chas. sl sch for wounds 
Danio, Wai aan, Vt. 
Eula, Moritz 
Ennis, ds, ik. Ft Doaeison Feb. 14, 1802 
Goeth, Gd. t anp Batter, HL, Now. 24 
NGL 
Glass, A, Ver, Mo O.Sept 9, 1855, Wage 
Asepehined, Muagtin 
Howe, James, Vet. MO. Sept. 9, 1865 
EU zee lame es tinate 
Hull, fe Wain, Vet Moo.» 


“pt. 1, 1S 4 
So Uayaliel so 


Hint, i 
ING TINSET 


Veo 0.0. S5p 4, Bi5s ret 


MUSTER Tw, 
Captaiis. 
Joho L. Stanley, t vim expired a+ Ist 
Laent ised 
Sadrew J.) MLO as 24 Liont. 
Wo, Vi, Bats 
F rst Ligutenant. 
James P. Burns, ded April l, 1s -2 
Seevid Laente at 
William Wesley, resigned Jan 2, Is 
Yomethy Wo Blanchard, M. Ch as sors 
Sept.9, 1so5 
Fist Sorpeu 
Saml. T. Agnew, diseh. Aug. 11, Is62: 
disability 
Serg ants. 
Saml. Smith, dasch. Aug. 23, 1812; disab, 
Frs, M. Vems M 0, Jan. ¥, 1965 Ist Serg 
Samu: Carlton 
Corpornis, 
J.P. Sinith, pro. serat. d. Mar, 24, ists 
Edwin R. Rusk, diel Aprils, Is $ 


te 


DRGs 


4 ANE. = 
Jal. Bryan, disch. Sp, 4, 1s°2; disab, 


Musician, 


Robert Barker, killed at MWendersons 
Teno., Nov, 24, Used 
Privates. 
Chambers, Jeffersen, died Jan, ist, tsr2 
Coon, Levi 
Crow, Jolin W. M. Vet. M. O, Spt. 9, 
Istria Sergt 
Crow, Patrick, slisch, Apr. 1s 2: disats 
Crow, Har. dis ch. May 25, Unis; disab y 
Dams. JL, Vet. Moo sept. lst Sergt. 
Dent, Frederick, MoO. 5 +pt. 9, 1803 
Ervins, Janes, dred nt hance 
Exchalts, M. disch. Mar. 12, 1263; disab. 
Greer, Lemuel 


MUSTER ROLL, 


Privute. 
MeTigue, Thes, Vet. M. O. Sept 9, 1865 


NMUSILE LOLL, 


Kennyon, Abbey, Vert, MO. Sep.9, 1865 
Loviel, Napoleon, dis, fur wounds 
Moser, Henry 

Meyer, Wow, &. Shiloh, Vpral 6, te2 
Marien, Patek 
Morphy, Jer. Vor, M0. 
Mullon, Chas, dincn. to ve prom’ pn 
Me Vela seh. \pre bt, batdsdas, 
Mut diss anna, T Ap 3, beb2 
Nofan, - a oy dane 

dy Neil, Geear, Vet M pt. 1s65 
owed, Win diseh June 22, lan 
Rees, M Vet Compl MLO) 5 spt. ¥, 1s65 
Kedaneseu, hes. k. Ft. Dong lson Feb. 


Pet. ty Lote 


Lt Usus 
Rum sy, Thad.sl St. Lous, Mo. May 20, 
Peet. wean ds 


R 


Rivans, Loans, Vit 


riolds, Paomas J 
M.A Sopt. 9, 18u3 


santh, Min py MG. Sept. a, Dts 
Santer, Faot, WO spt, 18d 
Schoeebe, Waldermer 


smuth, Hoel se. Vpn. 28) Tsety disalety 
Schwisth, Dustin, Vet. Molt) Sep. a, bard 
Saypsan, We dat home. Nav 2s, Usol 
Trisaltad, S.R. daseh. May st 5 
T 1. Mound City Mai, bsG2 


Tur ott George, Vet. 
Tikeviver, Loans 
Witomav, V1 Vet. MoO. Sep. 9, Ta6s 
Wilt, Ttanacl, Moab sept, o, Isto 
Wirorow, J.J. boat Camp Batler, VL, 
Nav. be ts 1 
Wile ox, Frauhlim, Vet. 
dfeernuats, 
Carr, Bartlett, d. Camp Batelr, U1, Feb, 
1a 
Rribis, Peter, M.G. Nov, ts, Utd 
Kuli, s k.sailoh Agand eps 2 
simseu, Mootin, Vet, Moth spt. 1865 


CUMVANY BL 


Golden, Atos, diseh Mar 26, te 
Henan, Phank, Vet. Mou sept 
Halenuby Ps oay, ted Vga ge, tsog 
thai LCi cis) Mar 2, bates adisab. 
H Vet Mo sept) ses Corp 
Henry, MOG tae ata 

Le bry edie Vy day Tse 
Lewas, Barty, died, gat tay teawn 
fast Foi dre Mad be elpeab, 


i dish 
, EauS 


Massy bed fotos. Pet. disibe. 
APN VU. thw Ir sol ohsan’y 
ST Fea Wir tree) Seseitiis albe nitstes: 
BT | Coe Proe lt cd et al ce ae) SS Gry 
Probate las My tot sagt diseli. vue. 


Lids. asabat ry 
Hoes Pee 
rss 
Peas t : June 29, 1804 
Tat We an, bed Ss yt th ds 4 
sea Wa Modis. ine. bq ised, disb 
ston Ty Vet Modsopt. a. dset Corp 
solivaa, db + aby ddiseh, diy 23, Used 
fel ty 
Tati sen, dis: Tie isn2: disb. 
eye I W 4h lad E 


Ata) 


Taster Jarmies iti d Sin bay 
Watkins, be. dated Reb. 14, bs 
Wot ans, f 


weumds 
nay 0), Vet drowood an 
o \paeh a, Pset 


Weeh, Frk. Vet, Moc sept ists 
Heerncs, 

Baker. Rolit. div. Novy. 25, 1s 

Puasas, Tamas, Moa pe 

isrestry hamres Mo) ceed Ani A 

Araqrett Fre deciack, Moo) dan 

Visa, Tos. die tat tae, Nay 7, 1863 

Lawionts, Maria), VEO. Sept. isis 

Miler, Peeen ug, ted at Catap: Dutler, 
Jee Ae Ist 

Reynolds, dosha dL, diseh. Oct. 8 1962 
disability 

Snuth, Jelin, MO. Jan. 9 1565 

Shake, Christin 

al ig J. B.,d. Cainp Butler, Dee. 7, 

vil 


COMPANY E. 


wounds 
[sna 


Reeruit. 
Thompsen, Joseph 


COMPANY F. 


Met Lieut nant—L. RH. Dobbleman, res. Dee, 11, 1864 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY IL. 


Captian, 

JInech Fisher, m. 0. Scpt. 9, 1365. 

First Licwtcnants 
Service, Sonday. 
Edward Latseh, m. e. as 2d Lieutenant 

Sept. vy, Tso. 

Se-ond Lieutenant. 

Daniel Stein, m. vo. 99 sryt. Sept. 9, 1565. 
Herat ™ cyenut. 


Bernard Lofink, trs, by pro. to 2d W. 
‘Tenn. inft. July 1, 1303. 


Musccrra, 
Charles Mickenhimer, pro prin. mans. 
ed W. Tenn. intt. Juty 1, (805, 
Pr vats 
Able, Lewnard, m. 0. Nov. 22, Wed. 
Arinstrone, Michael m.o Sep, 9°65, 
Arnis, Lewis, or 0. Nav 24) td, as erp 
Brartn, Gourg +, oy oO Nov 22, 14, as erpl. 
Bose, Peter. tno Nov. sdyas erpl. 
Baw, Jos ph, die wey Man. 4, tA. 
Brewer, Nichole, died at Malucah Ap. 
7, Ix423 wounds, 
Buchard, Fiauk, m. a. Nov, 22, 1864. 
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MUSTER ROLL COMPANY A. 
Cuptains - James L. Mann, resigned Mar 


eh 14, 1813. 


samuel 'T. Jones, honorably discharged May 14, 1865. 
Harvey Clendeuen, died of wounds, July La, Tid. 
Goodwin Scodmore, mustered ont (a4 lat Lient.) June 10, 1865. 


First L extenant—James L. Brown, mnatered out (as Sergt.) June 10, 1865. 
Soon td Licutnant—Joha Criley, mustered oat (as Sergt.) Jone 10, 1805. 


Sergeents—Jas. D 


Mansker, reded to ranks, died at New Albany, Ind., May 4, ’63. 


Elis, Thurston, reuuced to ranks; wounded at Redaca, Ga., M. O. 


Jnoe WW, 1X85, 


Thomas Tudar, discharged Ang. 9, 1863. 
Jutin Criley, mustered out June 10, Ts63. 


Disahility. 
Wounded. 


Corporals—Oliver F. Penny, private, died at Gallatin, Ten. Disability. 


John 'T, Steel, discharged Jan. 23d, 1863. 


Samnel Carter, mustered ein 


Disability. 
June 10, 1865, as Seret. 


James MeKinna, died at Murfreesboro, Tenn., April 6, 1863. 


Musicians—Joihn Timason, discharged M iy 13, 1843. Disahility. 
James J. Clark, reduced ut own request, M. O. June 10, 1865. 


Wagoner—James Rrowe, died at Murtreesboro, Ten 1., Feb. 2, 1863. 


Privates. 


Bettoam, Jas., absent wounded al M. 0. 
af Regt. 

Brown, lraae A., M.0., June 10, 1865. 

Brown, Jaroes L., M.O. Juge 10, 1863. 
as Ist Serpt. 

Burk, John, dich. Jan, 25, 1865, as 
Corpl. Diratality. 

Barber, Philip D. 
Beckett, John 
Disability. 

Criley, Cyros, M. O. Tune 10, 1865. 

Clendenen, Moses W., transt, tu N.CS,, 
Ss pt. Istis. 

Childers, Sam"! W., died at Chattanoa- 
ga, Muy 30, 18t4. 

C pit, Janes H., absent wonnded at 
M.. of Regine nt. 

Eaton, Uaniel, died at Murfrees! oro, 
Tenn., Feb. I, 1st. 

Flitcher, Jb mes A., died at Mum ford- 
ville, Ky., Nov. 14, 1st2. 

Hobhys, Uhemas, died at Chattanooga, 
Feb 21, 1etid. 

Bill, James, M. 0. dune 16, (sts. 

Hollowma’, Fiascis M., MO. Jnee 1, 
1484, as Corporal. 


.O, Jane 10, 18 i. 
 disch. Noy. ist2. 


Jernizan, Henry, abseot sick at M. 0. x 


of Regiment. 
Johnston, duel, MQ. Jame 10, 1865. 
Jernigan, Allen, M. O. June 10, 18(5, as 
Corporal. 
cukins, dus., M. O. June 10, 1865, 
Keelon, das. W.,died at Meniordyille, 
Ky.. Dew, 1A, Tate. 
Low, Jas A., M. ©, dune 10, 1865, 
Miller, John, M.O. June 19, 1865. 


Miller, Mathias, died Momtordyille, 
Kv , Nov. 3, 1862, 
McKinna, Hugh, killed at Lovejoy 
Sto, Ga., Sept. 2, lsb4. 
MeDonald, dacoh, uied at Cave City, 
Ky., Nov. 22, 1862. 
‘Mann, Jonathan B., M. O. June 10, 65, 
as Soret. 
MeMillen, Johr W., absent, wounded, 
at M. O. of Regt 
Moiris, Wesley, M_ @. June 10, °64. 
Parres, Vincent, M4). Jane 10, "05, 
Mt Win. D, transt. to ¥. RB. C., Feb. 
iy, MPG, 
Simons, Edward, M. QO. June 10,5, as 
Corpl. 
Sjaaner, Joseph, M.O Jrne 10, 186. 
Simpson, James G., M.O. June 10, 65, 
as Corpl, 
Schnetts, Chnorles A,died Reedyville, 
Teno, March 10, 63. 
Thomas Heury K., died at Murfrees- 
Tenn., March 1, 1883. 
Thurston, M.O. June 10, 65, 
nt, Issac S., M. 0. Jane 10, “€5, 
as Serecant. 
Woaad, Jolin M., M. 
Corporal. 
Wilson, Johnson, M. ©. June 10, 65, as 
‘Corporal, 
Wells Jumes H., died at Murficeshoro, 
Tenn , April 4, 63. 
Whitehouse, Juseph, died at Murfrees- 
horo, May 22, 1, 
Wilson, Harvey, M. O. June 10, °65. 
Recruit. 
Childers, John B.,M ©. June 10, ‘65. 


QO. June 10, "v5, as 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY € 


Privates 


Bencheamp, Henry, died at Paducah, 
Ky., May 7, 1 ro 

Eilerman., George, died at Louisville, 
Ky., Nov. 20, Tsti2. 


Gurard, Gustay, M. O. June 10, 1865, 

dnnis Levi, MoO. June ty, 1885, 

MeLean, Edward, disch. Ang. 31, ‘64. 
Disability. : 


Grumer, Audreas, tranf. to V. R. C., | Weincien, Christian, diseh. Jan. 2u, 705. 


Feb. 15, “64. 


MUSTELR ROLL COMPANY D. 


Captains. 
Carter, C. Wm., Resigned March 1 
Jamey Neville, disch, Sept. 22, Us 
Thos. W. ir, hea diseh. (Hs 
Lieut ) May 14, 2865. P 
Daniel McKinzie, M ©. (as Ist Lieut.) 
June 10, 1865 


First Livafensout 


John F. Heitman, M. OQ. (as Serg } June 
10, 1865 


4 763. 


2d 


Second Lientenant, 


Atex. Van Kenille, kild, bat. et. 8, Ts&2 
Nicholas B. Jones, M UO. serg. June 1tt,'65 


First Sergeant. 
George Heitman, M. V. June 10, 1865. 


Sergent. 

Payton C. Jones, disc, June 28, "63, as 1 
sergeant : ; 
Ephraim Rockwell, dise Sep. 9,763; dis. 
Corporals. 


Nicholas B. Jones, M.O. Jnne 10, 1885, 
as sere. 

J. A. Dare, serg. died at Murfreesboro, 
Feb. 12,763 

D H. Milburn, serg. died Chattanooga, 
Nov. 17, #4 

John FE Morris, M. O. June 10, °65,serg. 

Christie Huches, MQ. June (0, 64,priy. 

John Waasel, kil'd Perryville, Ky.,Qct 
8, °62 

Adam Deuglas, dise, June 20,63; disab 


Wagoner. 


Jas. Rayum, died Lonisville, Ky., Sept. 
22, 62 


Privutes, 


Abby, Saran 

Aloy, William ©.,dise. Aug. 1,03: disals, 

Allen, George W,, M.O. dine 18, Ga 

Buatte, Sylvester, do at Momtordville, 
Ky., Dee, 8, 82 

Beatte, Jahn A., corp ab. wounded, M, 
O, uf regiment . 

Bhick, lsaune N,dise Jan. 1, ti: disal. 

Barnes, William, M.O. June 1, 65 

Crostmngh, William, disc. Ang. 29, 64; 
disalidhty 

‘Donelson, James W.,d Louisville, Ky., 
Jannary 10, 463 

Delaney, Lonis 
Ky., Dec. 8, ‘G2 

DE Lanney L., tr. to V. R. C. Oct. 
YR, Nh 

Dagoner, William, eorp. d at Marictta, 
Ga, dine 21, th: wounds 

Eagles, G@ WMO. May 31, 1865, 

Finn, Witham T.,d Nashville, Tenn., 
June 18, "b3 

Furstemann,Christian, MO dune 10,65 

| Garley, Wathuan S, aly sick, M. OL reg. 

Gallenor, John, M. O June 10, ‘65 

Giant, Wesley, M.Q dune 10, 5 

Hrs, Joel, niustered ont Jane 1, 65 

Hathaway, Jnmes 

Hartley Willinm A. M. O. June 1, °65, 
as corporal 

Hathaway, Willis, d Castillion Springs, 
Teun, December 14, 62 

Nall, Ehjah, dise. Fels. 23, 0 

Holin, P. Nicholas, aise. Oct 

Iielniy John AH, dise, Ort. 2 7 

Hurtiv, Frederick, M. O. June 1, 65 

House, William, M. ¢h Jnne 10,65 

Ilumphries, John, mosician 


J., d Munfordville, 


HISTORY OF RANDOLPH, MONROE AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


Ingram, Robert H., war pris. tr. to V. R. ; Roderick, Henry A., 


C. May a, ‘tt ; 
Jondron, Botesc, dise. July 6763; disah. 
Johnidron, Eli, doat Nashville, Tean., 

Aug. 14,'63. 

Jondron, James, M. O. May 31, "65 
Kruse, Fredenck, tr. to V. ROC. Feb. 

3; disab. 

Kirkendall, John, dise. Jnae 20, "63; 
disab. 
Ludres, Frederiek, d. Nashville, Tenn., 

April 8, “13 
Menard, Joseph A ,d. at Gallati, Tenn, 

Jan. 31,763 
Menard, E:lino, dise. Aug. 20,763; disab. 
Marlin, Thomas M jM.O June 10, '65,as 

sergeant 
McFadden, Charles, M. 0, June 10, 765 
Marrlin, William C., d. Gallatin, Tenn., 

Jan, 4, ‘G3 
Marlin, James H., dise. May 12, 1865, 

wounds 


Menhaus, Frederick, t.ans. to V. R.C. | 


Sept. 1n, 64 

Oliver, William N., M.O, June 10, 765,45 
corporal 

Parks, William R., M. , Jnne 10, 7H5 


died Munmford- 
Ney 20,002 


ville, K 
: J., M. O. June 10, 65 ; 


Rober, Frederick 
wens 

Rorkwell, Rehert, M O June 10, °65 

South, Powell, MLO. June 114, °65, corp, 

Sower, Jacob, M. 0. June 10,5; waded. 

Snyder, Gottleib, M. O. Jnne 10, "5 

Skinner, John L., M. O. June 10, "U5, as 
corporal 

Thomas, Thnrstan, killed at Kenesaw 
Mt. June 19, G4 

Underniann, William, M. O. June 10, 
65; woniled 

Vongrenigan, Gottleib, corp., died at 
Camp Chase, V., June 16, 63] 

Welsh, Nelson, died at Perryville, Ky., 
Oct. 20, 62; wounds 


Recrui. 


Derouse, Alexander, M. O. May 1, 05 

Huls, Reuben, died at Sand Mt., Ala., 
May 15, "63, wounds 

Lively, James R,corp., died Spring- 
field, 1U., April 6, "64 

Marlen, John M., died at Chattanooga 


Reinhart, Augustus, killed at Resaca, 
Ga., May 14, 64 


June 25, *t4; wounds 


MUSTER ROLL COMOANY F, 


Captains 
John Hood, hon. disc. Lieat. May 15,45 
Thomas F. Aluxander, M. 0, a3 sergt. 
June ab,’bd 
First Lientenant. 
Geo W. Clark, M. O. sergt. Jnne 10, "65 
Second Lieutenunt. 
Albert Foster, resigned {Jannary 24, 63 
Sergeant. 
John Willie, M. O. June 10, "5 
Corporals. 
Thomas Brown, disc. March 1,'63; disab. 
William O Arnette, disc. June d, “63 


Privates. 


Black, Robeit SM. O. June 10,'65,corp. 


Complell, Jobn, wel, M. O. June Wt 

Cater, Henry, dise. Sept 17, "U3; disab. 

Cook, Andrew, tr to V. B.C May 1, “4 

Cathcart, Thonms K., corp. killed near 
Dallas Jane 2, it 

Donn, John, dud November 20, 62 

Davis, Jolin, M. OG. June 10, 63 

Ewing, James R., lise, tor disability 

Edgar, Calvus W., M, G. June 10, 65 ; 
wounded 

Ertvar, Adam, dise. Feb. 11, 3, wonods 

Finley, Joshua F., disc. Noy. 20, “63 


’ Francis, Edward, M. 0, June 10, °65 
|) Heery, John 
Hanibudd, John, died Octoher 20. “62 
Hunter, James H., M. Q. June 10, 65, 
! as corporal. 
Haverfield, John L., ab. sick, M, O. reg. 
Hemphill, Matthew R.,M. O. June 10,65 
Hemphill, John, M. 0, Junge 10, vd 
Leslie, John, dicd Nov. 25, "2 
Lockey, Juimes, tr. ta V.R.C. Sep, 29, "64 
Mauiphy, John F.MLO. Jane 1,'05, corp, 
Munroe, Hector, died April 21, "ts 
MeMillan, Willium, d. at Blue Springs 
April 27, *U+ 
MeMarty, John A., M.O. June 1@, “65 
McClintock, Bob't, M.O.June le, as,corp 
Mc: Canghan, Corp'L, tr. to V. R.C. May 
1, ‘tt 
Mackey, Jolin, wounded ; 
LDeeember 19, 1st 
Noland, William, dise. Jan. 9, 1 
Parher, Sidney, M.O June 10, 5, serg. 
Rovers, Wilson, tr. V. R.C. Sept. 15, 84 
Stevenson, Robert A., dise. Jan, 26, U4. 
Temple, Joseph, M, , June 10, "65 
‘Townsend, Joseph, M. 0. June 1, 64 
Wilson, Alexander, M. ©. Jnne 10, 65 
Wilson, Joseph W., died March 2, "53 


drewned 


isnb. 


| Whitclew, Jesse, M. O. Jane 10,°65,corp. 


eer uit. 
Keyes, Robt, tr. 38 Til M. O. Mar. 20,16 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G, 


Captahas, 


Andrew Wilson, lion. lise. May 15, °65 
Chas. E. Brown, M. O. serg. June 1o,3 


First Lrewtenuuts, 
John W. MeCormack, resi. Apr. 19,765 
Edwin BR. Foster, resig. April 1, Va 
Joseph TY Chambers, M. QO. serg, Jane 
10, "5 
Second Lieutenants, 
Willian YW. Me Dell, lion.dise. May 14,65 
David L. F. Chambers, M0. Jape 10765 


Foret Sei geant. 
Jas. G. Boras, M. QO. June 10,65; wild, 


Sergeant, 


William H. Frazier, dise. May 9, 1865; 

disability 

Corporals. 

ThomasHamilton, dise, Jan, 10, 63,serg, 
G rret M. Nend, M.O, dime lo, sid 
John Mitre, MG. June 16, 1 
Alexander Hyanilton, dise, Feb. 13,°63 
Janes G. Craw ford, MO. Jame 10,64 
David Lockard, tr. gol. ser. dane 2a us 
James J. Lively, Mot. June 10, 1565 


Alfnsicur. 
James E. Litue, M O, June 10 65 


Privates, 


Achnff, Ezekiel C., dise Feb Tt hdisab, 
Alexander, John Ro. MOb, die 104 
Boyd, Lansus,kild KOR act Mar 
Borns, David P. mnsteredont Jne.1 
aird George ( .dise. Jan, 10, Tsu 
Beatty, William B. died at Mamiford- 
ville, Ky, December 1, 1863. 
Rrignian, Ienrs, MO. June tt, 1805 
Benjumin, Henry EB. niistered ont 
dine 10, 885, as corporal 
Brown, Charles EL niustered ont dine 
10, 1865, 98 sergeant 
Brovks, John, M. O. June, 10,05; w'pd'd 


Craw ford, James H., dled at Nashville’ 
Tenn., Marel 10, 1883 
Cunner, Jamies A., lied at Murtrees- 
bore, Tenn, April a, Ts 
Dickey, James 4., M. O. June 10, 1865 
Dobbins, Andrew, cans. to 38 Hl. 
Day, John 
Faster, Andrew G, M. 0, June 14, 5 
Foster William, MO. June 10,65. wndd 
Gaston, David, died Mumfordville, 
Iky., Deceml er 2, 182 
Hill, Williams J., \° Q.done 16, "65: 
Haniilten, Jno. B., M.O, ne. 10,05: 
Hanson, James, truns. to V. i. C. Feb- 
ruary 4, Patt 
Fiatpes, Joim, mustered ont June 10,65 
Hnulesin. Robert C., M. O. Jane 1, 65 
Hadleson, Jobn ©. MLO) June 1, 1965 
Kirkparrick, loseph, M.GIne. 10, Tstd 
Tieurance, Uriah T., dise. Mar. Iu, 1863 
Lewis, Edwind, M (th June 1a, Isis 
Lyons, Joli, M20 June 10, "5; winded 
Meyer, Mitusseh 1. M.O. dane 1, t6 
Maxwell, Jolin, M. 4). dome dn, bas 
Mekehy, Wilham A, dise July "G3 
Meter, Vemetrony, Mok Jane 10 
Merbanald, Whoo M., dise. Qet, 15, 
Melia. doabu lL, drowned Marcel. 183 


folin, died at Evausville,Ind., 
Isid 
, Mott June 10, 1864; wo'nded 


1863, 


‘Tenn, Jaoiry 9, ison. 

Nuloue, William TL, died at Lonisyille, 
Sy, Getaher 17, 102 

» Danicl E., died at Louisville, 

October 27, 


teduonr, Vaideew M. O. Janne 1D, 1sn8 
Stowcat, Veehibuld, mustered outdone 
1h, tsn5, 9s corporal 
Shell, Jetn RB. MOO Jane 10, 885 
Sheppard, Andiew, M.Q. May 25, Tsu5 


HISTORY 


Shaw, Geo. W. mustered out May J 

Skellev, John MM. Jume la, 1 

Stevenson, Robert, dies at Murfrecs- 
hare, Tenn, January 27, isos 

Snodgrass, Joseph W., died at Chatta- 
Nooga May 2h, 1804 


Stevenson Wilham G..M ©. Jnne 14, 65 


Spindle, Edward J., died at Loulsyville, 
Ky., Qetober 17, Ise. 

Thompson, Robert H., MO Jnne 19, '65 

Yaylo., Joseph, mustered out Ine. 10,65 

Thomps n, SamuelG., MQ. dune 10, 6 

Thompson. Samuel H., M.O. June 10,65 

Valentine, James IT., disc. June 20, °63 


Yeun,, December 2%, 1502, 


Recrnits. 


Ad lison, David J. tran. to 38 Til. Inftry, 
M. 0. Feb, 7, 18635, 

Campbell, Louis F., trans. ta 38 IIL 
Inttry. M.O. Febrnary 7, 186e. 

Dickey, Miltoo W., trans.to IU. Inftry. 
M. UL Now. 27, 1sb5, 

Watson, William C., traos. to [iL In- 
Jantry ; M. UO. Feb 7, Iseb. 


EIGHTY-FIRST INFANTRY. 
(Thiee Years’ Services.) 

This regiment was organized at Anna, Union evunty, 
Illinois, in August 1862, in pursuance of President Lincoln’s 
second eall for volunteers. James J. Dollins was chosen 
colonel; Franklin Campbell, lieutenant colonel ; A. W. Ro- 
gers, major; W.S. Post, chaplain ; Zebedee Hammock, ad- 
jutant; Dr. Dyer, surgeon, and Dr. Campbell, assistant 
surgeon. The oa‘h of service for three years was adminis- 
tered August 26th, and on the 6th day of September the 
regiment was ordered to Cairo, HI. Embarked at this point 
for Culumbus, IKy., October the Sth. On the 9tharrived at 
Hlumboldt, Tenn. November 12th went by train to La 
Grange, Miss., and was assigned to the Third Brigade, Culo- 
nel Stephenson, Third Division, Gen. John A. Logan, Seven- 
teenth Army Corps, Gen. James B. McPherson, Army of 
the Tennessee, Gen. U. S. Grant. November 28th began 
the Mississippi expedition, during which, till February 15th, 
the regiment was engaged in various duties, including many 
long and weary marches, and much suffering on account of 
exposure and short rations. February 20th, 1863, it broke 
camp near Memphis, marched to the Mississippi, and boarded 
the fleet fur Vieksburg. On the 23d landed at Lake Provi- 
dence, La., seventy-five miles above that city. April 16th 
embarked on boats down the river landing at Milliken’s 
Bend, still twenty-eight miles above its point of destination. 
Left this place April 25th and marched overland and on 
the 28th camped about a mile from the Mississippi, and 
below Vicksburg. April 5Q.h crossed the river landing at 
Bruinsburg, Miss. May Ist, participated in the battle of 
Thompson’s Hill. near Port Gibson Miss. On the 12th did 
gallant service in the battle of Raymond. The regiment 
was going at double quick to assist the Eighth when Gen. 
Logan rode up and shouted “ Turn back, go tothe right and 
flauk them.’” They obeyed orders and a signal vietory was 
the result. As they were passing by after the battle, Logan 
sat on his horse observing them. One of the boys saluted 
him with “ Flank ’em, General.” Logan replied, “ That’s the 
way to do it boys, flank ’em.” May 14th the regimeut 
participated in the scenes that resulted in the occupancy of 
Jackson by the Union troops, On the 16th met the enemy 
at Champion Hill and gallantly repulsed several attacks 
upon the battery it was in possession of, and also did other 
effictual service. On the 19th the siege of Vicksburg was 
begun and the Kighty-First formed into line of battle. On 
the 22d it participated in the general eharge on the eneiny’s 
works, losing ninety-six men-wounded, Adjutant Zebedce 
Hammock and Capt. Ward of Co. D., mortally, and eleven 
killed, including Col. Do'lins and Lts, Warnock and Far- 
mer. June 24th Lt. Col. Campbell was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel. July 4th the regiment participated in the 
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Wile, slesunditee died at aime, | Ceremonies attending the surrender of Vickshurg. August 


21st began the expedition to the Washita, which cnded 
September 20th. Early in October the regiment made an 
expedition to Clinton and Canton, fighting most of the way. 
November 13th Gen. Leggett became commander of the 
Third Division, in place of Gen. Logan. The Greenville 
expedition was beguo January 10th, 1864. ft was truitful 
of smal] results, as the «nemy had left the country before 
the expedition arrived. 

This month the small-pox broke out in the regiment and 
several men died of it. The Kighty-First was not allowed 
to accompany its biigade on the expedition toward the Big 
Black River, early in February. Was engaged in the 
numerous skirinishes and marches of the Red River expcdi- 
tion, from March 9th to May 24th, when it arrived at 
Vicksburg. Immediately began the Guntown expedition, 
and in the batde of that place, June 10th, called by the 
enemy Bryse’s Cross Roads, behaved with signal bravery. 
It repulsed charge after charge, driving the enemy from the 
front. It was the last to leave the field, maintaining its 
position till, with exhausted cartridge boxes, it was out- 
flanked by the enemy. In the second charge a Rebel color 
bearer was shot and the colors captured. On the morning 
of the 12th the regiment arrived at Collinsville, twenty-five 
miles from Memphis, with a loss of ove hundred and forty- 
one killed, wounded and prisoners, out of three hundred 
and seventy-one that went into the fight on the 10th. Of 
the prisoners, the privates were sent to Andersonville, and 
the officers, seven in number, to Macon, and placed in Camp 
Oglethorpe, as the prison was called, where we will leave 
them at present. 

The regiment remaiued at Memphis, after its arrival from 
Guntown, until August Ist, when it left on transports, and 
went up the White River to St. Charles, Ark. The last of 
the month they moved up the river as fur as Augusta, The 
boats were fired upon, but nove of the Eighty- First was in- 
jer d. Soon returned to Duvall’s Bluff, and took the cars 
for Brownsville Station, Ark., where it remained for some 
time. September 17th it engaged in Maj. Gen. Mower's 
expcdition, after Price and Marmaduke, through Arkansas 
and Missouri. Marched to Cape Girardeau, Missouri, a 
distance of three lundred and fifty miles in nineteen days. 
Went by boat to Jefferson City, thence by ears to Otterville, 
and marched to Warrensburg, where it remained for some 
time. Octuber 31st took the train for Jefferson City, thence 
for St. Louis, and remained at the Benton Barracks for rest. 
November 23d embarked for Nashville, Tenn., to assist 
Thomas against Ilood. On the night of December 8th, the 
steamer “ Thos. EF. Tutt’’ reached Fort Donelson, and on 
the morning of ihe 91h proceeded up the river. It had not 
gone far when the Rebcls opencd fire upon her, disabling 
and capturing her. Among the prisoners were six belong- 
ing to the Fizhty-First. December 10th they were paroled 
and allowed to go to Fort Donelson. 

Asa part of the ‘ Detachment of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee,” the regiment was commanded by Gen, A. .}. Smith, 
December 15th engaged the enemy, and on the 16th com- 
pleted the work of defeat, following in pursuit as far as 


Clifton, on the Tennessee river, where the regiment em- 
barked for East Port, Miss, At this place it remained for 
a considerable peri'd of time. February Ist, 1865, went 
by boat to Cairo, Il]., and thence to Vicksburg, Miss., where 
it remained a few days and then embarked for New Orleans, 
La. Here the troops were re-organized, the Eighty-First 
becoming a part of the Sixteenth Army Corps, assigned to 
the Third Division, commanded by Gen. Carr. March 5th 
left New Orleans and on the [7th disembarked at Dauphine 
Island, and remained there a few days in camp. March 
24th embarked and ran up Fish river, and then went into 
camp. Marched toward Spanish Fort, and happened upon 
the enemy in ambush, who fired upon the regiment, con- 
sisting of only abont three hundred men, but were quickly 
repulsed. Left Fish river on the 26th, and marched toward 
Mobile, skirmishing most of the way. On the morning of 
the 27th the Eighty. First were deployed as skirmishers, and 
marched in pursuit of the enemy, who had deserted their 
camp. They fell back across a small river, emptying into 
the bay, burning the pontoon after them, and poured a 
desperate volley into the skirmishers as they halted at the 
opposite bank, killing one man and wounding three others. 
The fire was immediately returned, divesting the brush of 
the skulking enemy. From 10 o'clock, on the morning of 
the 26th of March, till nightfall of that day, the regiment 
fired 13,000 rounds of ammunition. It continued skirmishing 
till April 3d, when it was ordered to take its position in the 
brigade on the right of Spanish Fort. In the bombardment 
of the enemy’s works, April 4th, it was ordered to the 
skirmish line, where it lost one man killed and one wounded. 
Participated in the charge, made April 8th, on the Rebels’ 
works, capturing seventy-three prisoners, besides many 
smoall arms, and sustaining a loss of six men killed, and 
fourteen wounded. After the capture of Mobile, marched 
to Montgomery, where it lay until the latter part of July, 
1865, when it went to Vicksburg, and was mustered out of 
service. It went thence to Chicago and there received final 
payment and discharge. 


July 29th, 1864, the officers of the Highty-First, prisoners 
at Camp Oglesby, Macon, together with others, were sent to 
Savannah, where they remained till September 15th, when 
they were transferred to Charleston and placed in the jail 
yard. September 25th Capt. Reese and Capt. Bartleson 
managed to have themselves exchanged, under an order, 
fur the exchange of Sherman's officers. October 4th an 
order was received to leave for Columbia, South Carolina. 
October 7th, were all marched across the Saluda river, and 
placed in custody at Camp Sorghum, as the prisoners called 
it, because that plant with corn bread constituted their rations 
at that place. Most of the prisoners, including those of the 
81st, had not tasted meat for two months. February I4th, 
1865, they were sent from South Carolina, where they had 
spent five months, arriving at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
next day. On the 19th left Charlotte, arriving at Raleigh 
on the 22d. Were paroled by the Rebels for an exchange, 
which by reason of circumstances could not be immediately 
effected. The exchange, or rather the parole and discharge, 
took place near Goldsboro, North Carolina, March Ist, 1865, 


ras 
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MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 


Colonel. 
Franklin Campbell, resig’d. Aug 20, 64 


Major, 
James P. Cowan, M. 0. Angust 5, 1865 
adjutant, 
Zehedee Hammock, died of wounds 
May 29, 1863 
Quartermaster, 


Logan H. Roots, promoted by the Pres- 
ident July 6, 1864 


Surgeon, 
Lewis Dyer, mustered ont August 5,65 
Second Assistant Surgron. 


Abel Campbell, died May 27, 1864 
Chaplain. 


William H, Carner, promoted from the 
ranks Mar 17, 1865; M. O. Ang. 5,°65 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Q. M, Sergeant. 
Charles C, Waples, returned to Co. Aas 
private December 12, 1864. 
Cyrus Crogan, M, GO, August 5, 1565 
Commissary Sergeant. 
George W. Ward, M. 0. August 5, 1865 
Principal Musicians. 
Joseph A. Weeks, returned toCo, C, M. 
O, Angust 5, 1865 
Robert Houston, mustered ont Aug5,'65 
Captain. 
William MeNeil, mustered out Aug 5,'63 
First Lieutenants, 
Samnel Payne, resigned Jan. 22, 1863 
Johy B. Kelley, mustered out Aug 4, '65 


Second Lientenant, 
Hngh Warnock, killed in battle May 
22, 1863 
Leonard Wells, M. 0.23 sergt. Aug5,'65 


Sergeants. 
George Kirkbride, mustered ont Aug: 
5, 1365, as private 
Leonard T. Ross, disc, Aug. 4,63; wnds 


Corporats. 
Simeon Bishop, disc. for disability 
John R. Ovilyte, M.O. Ang. 6, “t5; pve 
Nicholus Kiger, dise. May 17,°65; pvt 
Willis W. Spano, died May 30,'63; wnds 
John Newman, M. VO. Ang 5, "64; seret 
Newoian Faulkner, kil'd at Vicksburg, 
May 28, 1863 
Jordan, C. Harris, mustereil out May 
17, 1864 as sergeant; prisoner of war 
James Wilson, reduced; captured June 
1, 1864; not heard from since. 


Musician. 
Haason, A. Young, M. O. Aug 5, 1865 


Wagoner. 


Jacob Painter, died at Benton Barracks 
Mo., Jaly 19, 1863; wounds. 


Privates. 

Boeth, Robert, M, O. Angnst 6, 1865 

Bets, Nicholas, died at Vicksburg July 
18, 1863. 

Baxter, Nicholas, M. O. Ang 5,65; corpl 

Bell, James, kitled at Vicksburg May 
23, 1863 

Bargess, Charles B,. d. May 28,'s3; wads 

Brown, Francis, trags. to V. R.C. Mar, 
15, 1865 

Burk, Lewis, died at Hnombeldt, Tenn., 
November 12, 1802 

Burr, Rufis H.,d.at Memphis Jan 9,65 

Brown, Wiiliam E., M. O. Aug. §, 1865 

Cox, JamesG,, corpl., enptured June, ‘64 

Crogan, Patric .O. Angust 5, t865 

Clorey, William A., died nt Memphis 
April 18, 1863 

Cruzer, James E., absent; sick at M. O. 
of Regt. 

Denay, Robert, M.O. Jne.17,'65; pris war 


Dannaway, Charles H., killed at Vicks” 
burg May 23, 1863. 

Deason, Abel L., M. 0. August 5, "65 

Ellis, Peter, dise. Jan. 14, 63, disablty 

Eaton George W.,M.O. Ang 5, ‘65; serg 

Etherton, Alonzo, sergt., d’d May 30,63; 
wounds 

Fitzeeralil, William, died at Humboldt, 
Tenn. April i, 1862 

Ferguson, George, sergt.,, mustered 
out July 22, 1865; pris. war 

Foster, Peter, M.(). August 5, 1865 

Gleeson, Nathan, M. 0. August 5, 1865 


' Golden, John, dise. July 25,'53; disablty 


Hunter, Alexander D., eorpl., killed 
Vicksburg, May 23, °63 

Houle Lilly captured June 11, 64 

Hutehinson, John, killed at Vicksburg 
May 23, 1863 


| Harris, William, mastered ont Ang 4,65 


Hansford, Homer J., M. O. August 5, "65 


| Hamelton, Joseph F., M.0. August 5,65 


Heape, Samuel, died at Marietta, Ga., 
Angnst 23, 180d 

Harris, Edword M., corpl., captured 
June 11, Tst4 

Keith, John R.. killed at Champion 
Hills May 17, 1863 

Kelbon, Elishat?., M. 0. Aug. 5,°65; corpl 

King, James O., M_©. Augnst 5, "05 

Keslin, Larkin, d. Memphis Feb 19,63 

Kellog, George W., died at Cairo, LL, 
Oct. 25, 1865 

Loosley, Edwin, dise. June 8, 1865 

Lipe, Nelson, corpl, killed Ang. 10,64 

Lipe, Alexander, died at Memphis 
February 12, 1463 

Lipe, EC ae Apr. 13,62; disblty 

Lipe, Edward, M © dne, 17,65; pris.war 

McNeal, ‘Thomas, M. 0. Ang. 5, 1865 

Me Alvain, Corydon, M. O, June 17, 1863, 
prisoner war 

MeAlyain, Eph., M.O. June 17, ‘65, pris’r 

MeColhuin, Jesse, M.O. Aug. 5,’65, corp'l 

Mead, Win. d. Holly Springs Jan. 6, '63 

Mutkey, SamuelV., d. Humboldt, Tenn., 
Oct. 18, 1862 

Miller, Francis M., M. 0. July 22, 1865, 
prisoner war 

Provert, Zeplinas R., M.O. Ang. 5, "65 

Ross, Orrin A., abs't sick at M.O.of regt 

Ross, John, M. O. Ang. 5, 1865 

Rush, Joseph T, disch'd Feb. 12, 1863, 
ate Ty 

S$ ttoo, John, M. O. July 15, 1865 

Spargeon, Franklin, trans. to V. R. c. 
Aug. 1, 1805 

Smith, John, W.O, Ang. 5, 1865 

Thomas, Gilbert, diseh. Jan.11,'5, disab. 

Tueker, Joseph A., M. O. Ang. 5, 1805 

Thompson, Edward R., died at home 
July 4, 1805 

Thomas, Wm., MO. Aug. 5, 1865 

Troop, Wim., diseh, Mar. 31, *t3, disab. 

Thomas, George, d.at home May 11, 65 

Thomas, Jas, dlisch. Feb. 5, °63, disab. 

Waggoner, Juha W. 

Wyners, Jotin, M. 0. Aug. 5, 1865 

Walker, Peter, died at Montgomery, 
Ala, daly 7 15 

Wells, Jotio H , MLO. Ang. 4, °64, corp'l 

dells, Henry C, M. 0. Aug. 5, 185 

Wooten, Jumes A, disch. Noy. 10, 1862 

Wooten, Wm. RB., corporal, killed at 
Spanish Fort, April 4, 1865 

Wonderly, Wm., captured Jane 11, "O45 
supposed d. in Andersonville prisen 

William, Orison, M. 0. Aug. 4, 1865 

Wright, Sevia §.,M O. Ang. 5, "65, serg’t 

Wilker, Jas. A., trans. V.RC Oct, 24, 02 

Yearian, Zephinas b., trans. to We VSG, 
Vet. 24, 1s62 

Reeruits. 

Chorch, Robert H., trans. to 48 Il; M. 
©. April, 1866, prisoner war 

Keller, John A, trans. to 58 [1.; M. 0. 
April 1, 1865 

Provert, Azariah, corporal, trans. to 58 
Il; M.O. April 1, T866 

Thornton, Orsen K., killed at Guntown, 
Miss., June 11, 184 

Wilks, Richard M., trans, 58 Ill. Inft'y; 
d. at Andersonville prison Feb. 1, °65; 
grave 12,071. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY B. 


Reeruits.—Kelcher, Joseph S., trans. to 58 Ill. Infantry. 
Reynolds, Henry 8., died ia Memphis, Tenn., Feb, 14, 1865. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY C. 


Cuptains, 

John C. Armstrong, resig’d June 3p, °64 
Mort mer C. Edwards, M. OU, Aug.5,°65 
First Lieutenants. 

Jac. B. King, hon’bly disch. May 15,65 
Andrew Y. Brown, M.O (as serg’t) Aug. 

5, 1865 
Second Lieutenants, 
Thomas B. McClure, died Oct. 24, 1862 
Abraham L. Lippincott, d. af wounds, 
Noy. 3, 1863 


Madison L. Baird, M.O. (as serg’t) Aug. 

5, 1865 
First Sergeant. 

Louis Trefftys, reduced to ranks, pro- 
moted corporal, trans. to V.R.U. Feb, 
24, 1864 : 

Sergeants. 


Umphry C. Kingsly, died at Vicksburg, 
June 13, 1863 

James B. Alexander, disch. July 6, 1865, 
wounded 
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James C, MeMillan, M. 0. May 20, Tats, 
plisoner war 

Jobu H Movure, died Humboldt,Tenn., 
Oct, Ab, Isb2 

Corporals, 

John F, Brown, d. May 28,63, wounded 

Newton &. Brown, d. Lagrange, Tenn., 
Nov. 24, sez 

Wilham HL. Bork 

Andrew A Mexander, M. 0. 
Tso, as private 

Willium Strong, trans. to 7th Mo. Vals. 

Joys, J. King, MoO. M fo, PLES r 


Ang. 5, 


John F. Ttarrvuzh, dist Dee, 17, Tse2 
Musicians. 
Joseph A Weeks, M. O. Ang. 5, 1505 


Ibram GG. W ilsoo, M. on Aug. &, 1805 
Wagoner. 

Hugh R. Darrangh, M, v0. Aug. 4, 
Privates, 


Men, eles M.O. Ang 
Allen, das Y¥., MLO. Aue. 


Isic 


. Is 
Armstrong, James L., M.U. Aue. 5, "65, 
nS corporal 


Anderson, David A., MoO. 
us SeTEeADL 
Ash, Nathan, M.0O. Ang. 4, 5, as corp'l 
Ash, Wm. M. OG. Ang. 3,05, as corporal 
Brown, Andrew Y,, M. G. Ang. 5, ‘ts, 
as lst sergennt 
Bown, James Leroy 
Brown, Sanvl L., d 
Brow ns Sam’ H 
11, ‘0s; wounds 
Brown, John P., +4 Memphis, Feb. 4, se 
Brawn, te W i. Memphi-, Jan. 31, 
Brown, she. be, ds Memphis, Fels. a 
Ber UES, “ib Humboldt, Tenn Nov, 


Aug. 5, "65, 


Mot), Ang. 5, 65 
home, Feb. 4,765 
a¢ Memphis, dune 


Right, George W.,d. ease Oct. 
4, "od 

Bridgewaters, Andrew, M.O, Ang, 5,°65 

Braden, dhs Mol Aue 6, "64, as corp’) 

Honeys Simon P., d.at Memphis, Feb. 


Baaty, Robert, MOO. Aug. 

Bulls, Boose, disch. Feb. 

Kills, Hiram Yu, disch., New. 2, "t. 

Baird, Madison 1L.., M. O.-\ug. 5 
sergeant 

Coleman, Jamies C., 

Cunninegkam, Robert P., 
burg June 17, os 

Collons, William 

Cunninebam, James IL, divd at Ta 
range, Tenn., Jan. 31, 63 

Doeblans, Wat Ww. M.U, Ang. 5, '63, as 
corporal 

Dagen, Kunrnd, M.O. dine 17, 65 

Tey, Moses Wd. Mequphis Feb, 20, "63 

Lenn, Flyah, d. Memyplns, Mar. 2, hs 

Day, Jahn Bes disch. May 31, "tt, u 

Teaneh, Andrew, d. Memphns, J 

. "6s, Wonnds 

Earnest, Francis M., Mot. 


MOL Aug. 0, "65 
died at Vicks- 


INTER par abi, 
Fair, Niaved, captured June 10, ‘td 


Foster, John B, ALO) Ane 3, °6) 

boats NY ne, died at Lagrange, Tenn., 
dan. “eb 

Femeioo, Marmaduke, M. O. May 24, 
Sy, Was prisoner 

Fallon, Win, J., M. 0. Auge. 5, 65 

Green, Jamies V., SO Auge. 5, 05 

Grifith, Wm. V. drowned Feb. 4, 65 

Hanalton, David I... Mou) Annie. 5, 65. 

Hanulton, Jobo F.,d. at Memphis Feb, 
1y, "8 

Hinter, Alex.. d. Sew. Jan 31, ‘63 

Henderson, ainuel J., MLO, Aug. 5,°65, 
AS eurpor ‘al 

Juhnsen, Abram, absent sick at M. 
uf Keerment 

Krose, Washioeton, died at Lagrange, 
‘Tenn, Feb. MN “63 

Kinzcy, Joho A. M. O. Aue. 5, ‘65, as 
sergeant 

Luke, Robert, disch. May v6, '63 

Mc Millaa, Isaac W. »Miseh. mept. ROA 


OF RANDOLPH, MONROE 


AO Ei 


McQuaide, Daniel, abseat sick at M.OQ. 
of Regiment 
MeQuaide, Henrv, died at Lafayette, 
Tenn, dan. 16, 63 
MeQuaide, Willham died at Memphis, 
Feb. 22, 
MetMlane, Thomas, trans. to V.R.C. Oct. 
14, et 
Mark, Win .d. Vicksburg, Sept. 13, “63 
Milburn. RS ns vilied at Keokuk 
Mumford died at Lagrange, 
‘Tent., Nee : 
Milligan, William ¢., 
corporal 
Obiham, Wm. J. dich. Mov. 20, 
Pommmerhim, Robert, M. a. June 24, "65, 
Was prisoner 
Pur ont Harnsen M., 
Ger 14, 63 
Peek, Zacharias 3. 
Paskill, Slbanie killed at Raymond, 
Miss., May h. 
Pa-kill, Ure red h. Nov. 20, tea 
tQuais, Neval, diseh 
Rotnnson, doa 
St-rdivan, John, 3 i. 
Selfridge, Jason cy 
stephensen, John 
bare duly 22, "63 
Stevens, Achilles, 
Tenn, Dec. 9 
Tyler, ruined, M. 
Woodsnle, \bner Y. 
Woodside, Heury, «ied at 
June 28, (63, weunds 
Withams, Jolin.d Memphis Sept. 24, " Gu 
Welty, Join, d. at Memphis, Pel 
Wilson, Jobin A, diseh. Dec 
Wileom Gen ROM. OG. Aug, 3, 15 
Yanevy, John, died at Vick-burg Mar. 
2, “tt 


M0. Aug, 5, °65,08 


trans. to V. RL. 


Aux 4, °65 
‘u. Aug. 5, ‘b> 
M.O. May 20. '65 
A. died at Vicks- 


died at Jackson, 


. as, OS 
Memphis 


Recruits. 


Anderson, Joseph H. B., died at Mem- 
plus Feb, 14, id 

Arnistreng, Martin b,, died at Mem- 
alts June 4, b+ 

Copeland, Richard, died at Me “myphis 

Feb. 14, "4 

Craig, Ale uider, corporal, trans. to 58 
ML. MOO. April d, “60, us corporal 

Carntbers, John, ans. to 538 HL, M0. 

ry 1, "Gt 

or, William, trans. to os Tb, 

sick at Mo 0) of Regiment 

Deninger, George, Jr, trans. to 58 Til, 
aleent sick at M ttoot Regiment 

Darrah, Willuum H., trans. to 5s HLL, 
corporal, MoO, April, “ot, as seng't 

Eaton, diet, trans, to HLL, captured at 
Guntown June 10,44; discharced 

Franklin, George E., trans. to a IIL 
Tat, Meth Ay ral t,o 

Franklin, anes H., died at Vicksburg 
Feb, ts. nd 

Glaspel, Lornts, trans. to 53 11, Inf, dis 


eharged Mar.2, ‘6 


absent 


Iinrd, Ageast V, trans. to VR. ¢ 
May 7, "4 
Hurd, Alfred’ T. trains. to 38 WL Inf., 


absent sick at MoO. of Regiment 

llinten, Geurge W., lied at Vicksburg, 
April 21, ‘td 

Mann, (er ‘ore, trans. to 58 HH., Moa, 
April 1, tot 

Posten, Trent, trans, to os TL, 
M.6) of Revainent 

Pres-wool, Martin V., absent at M. O. 
af Reguinent 

Rulanaon, duseph JL, trans. te 5@ TIL, 
dived at Monteomery. Ala., Dec. 7, 15 

Rosan, Smith, tans, te as LL, M. tt 
Aprih, “66. as curpaeral 

Selfridee, John T., disch. Mia 29, 65 

Tyler, J I trans. be Ss Hit Inf; dis- 
charged tur diealahty 

Wilsun, Jas. T, trans. to V.R. C. Jan. 
zs, "hb 

Wilson, D.K , trans. to 58 TL Inf, M. 
a. Feb. 11, 6H, 

Willams, Austin, trans. 
M o@) April, "66 

Woodsides, Thomas P., trans. to 58 Lil. 
Inf, M.0. Mar. 23, ‘66 


absent at 


tu ds HL Ing, 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 


Captains, 
Albert F. Crane, resigned April 6, 1865. 
Edwin P. Simmons, M. 0. (as I> t Lieut.) 
Aug. 5, 1s05. 
First Lieutenant. 
Wm. A. Stewart, resigned Dec. 5, 1862. 
Second Lieutenant. 


Leoaard G. Porter, honorably disch. 
May 25, 1365. 


Sergeant, 


Hugh Oliver, disch. Sept. 5, Isud, dis- 
ability. 


Corporals, 
John Andrews, 
Jobo HH. Lowells, captured June ln, "64 
Jason Winchester, m.o. Aug. 5, 1565, 
fs private, 
Privates. 
Cregan, Cyrus, tr. to V B.C. Sect, 22,°63. 


Campbell, John A, died Aug. 14, 1803, 
wounds, 

Danw-ls,treorge W, disch. May 17, 1863, 
disability, 


Denate, Peter, killed at Spagish Fort, 
Ala, March, 1565. 

Damels, Isaar, died at Lake Provid'nee 
Mareli my Ise, 


MeWatde, Criphield, died at Memphis 
June 2h, bs. 
Recruits, 
King, Andrew, disch, Nov. 25, ¢4, disals. 


COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


Leucks, Henry W., trans te os 1d 

MeCord, John M., tras. te 58 TD, 
April 1, lari, us corporal 

Wade, Benjamio FL died at Vieksburg 
February 13, lati. 


Mi. Oo. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY K. 


Captaiis. 
Samuel Pyle, Resigned June 24, 1563. 
Lycorgus Rees, most. out Aug. 5 


Firet Lieutemcut. 
Edwin.\. Green, hon. dixch, Mag 15,°65. 


Seoond Lieutenant, 
William Needham, regren'd Feh. 14,63. 
Robert G. Rees, must. out (as Sergt. 
Ang. 5, 1555, 


First Sergeant. 


Thomas Nerth, m. 0, Aug.5, 5, as pvt. 


Sergeants, 
Nathaniel P. Farr, disch, Feb, v4, 1803, 
disubthlity, 
James Gill, trans. to V.R.C. July 1, #4. 
Corporals, 
William Miller, Serget., died at \ader- 
sunwille Prison, 1s 4 
John R. Lipe, mo. Aa. 5,05. as Sergt. 
George Wo teearing, Vd at Helly Sp ogs, 
Mi Dev. 20, "u2 
nd Wallis, m. 0. 


J as secret. Ane. 
Francis Erntulga, died at Jackson, 
Veon., Nav. 25, ‘bg, 
George J. duc ch, 
Jost Wooten, mo, June 17, "65. pris- 
soner war. 
Mesiec mm, 


Thomas Pyar, m.o, June 17,65,was pris. 
Woiyoner. 

Heory M. Chambers, did Juno H, 18:3. 
Privates. 


Bidwell, Cyrns, died at st. Leuis, June 
Bu, 83 
Bucy An, 1. Jamies (eye ied at Lake Provi- 


» Killed at Gubtown, 


June As 
wohn W ie o. “Ang. 5 
Carunp, Marian, dish.) ue 
Crowel, Walliam Bm, vo. ae Mi, 
Was prisoner. 
Crowel, Svivester A. 
as curporal 
Derringer, Jacub, 
disability. 
tal, Elwip,d at Memphis, Nuv.25, 
Hansousamael M.abseat si Kut m. 
of regiment. 
Henderson, Edwin, died 
‘Lenn, Feb, v5, 63. 


u 


sere. 
is 


mo. Aug. 5, “65, 


disch. Jan. 10, ‘63, 


at Lagrange, 


EIGHT Y-SECON 


Three Year 


Halder, John, killed at Grantown, Miss, 
Mime To, tas. 

Jink>. ly died at Lagrange, Tenn, 
Dev 1, 

Joues, Neitliam B, 
‘Tuono, Dee. 02. 

Keller, Vaseph Ww. 
Tenn, Dee 16 

Keiper. Patrick, disch 
disability. 

Lipe, tee rge Wim. o. Muy. 5, 04, 

Met leland, Mlexander, mo, Aug 4, 65, 
ue corporal. 

MeMil ao, Joseph, diseh. 
disability, 

Me Millan, William, diseh. Jan. 14, "3. 

Metollum, Wiltsan, died at Jetlerson- 
abled April viii 

Martin, Jeptha, mo. ug. 4, Ah. 

Pyle, Fydiraain, m.o. Joe 

Quilman, Perer, daseh. F 

Suuy, Asa, mio. Ang. 5, ° 

salt, John, trans, ty ea 


died at Lagrange, 


died at Jackson, 


Jnly Ui, 65, 


Feb, 26, "63, 


Jas cor, 
a4, WS, disa. 


Snekell, Windisch. Jan, 

Vanoelh, Patrick, mn. o. Mav 

Wolecn, Arehitadd, disch 
disalal ty. 


Lee ly, “62, 


Wilson, George, divd at Lagrange, 
Tenn., dian, 42, et, 
Wells, Juin H., moa. Vig 5, te, 


Woltdvam: ed, Jos ah F  dicdat Grand 
fenli, Miss, Mav #1, “tt. 


Whalen, Michacl, disch. Muay 26, "05, 
disability. 
Recrnas, 
Brandon, Martin V., trans. to 68 IIL, 


moo. April l, 
. Phemae, 
lta, Wa, 


“HG, ns corporal, 
died at Memphis 


Chik, Thomas, died at Rome, Ga., July 
Tet 
Furlow, 


Aleanunder, trans. to os TL, m 


to 58 TIL, dts. Oct. 3. 


Berry W., died at Rome, ta, 
Mi 
Lewis, trans. an TS TIL, died 
r Ni pone dan, 24. “ui, 


ne i 
Keller, Andrew, dicd a¢ Shadis, July 
4. 


ne, George U., died at Alexandria, 
La, May 14, ‘t4 


Tisecone t Recruit, 
Burk, George W. 
DIT YN 


s’ Service.) 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY, 


Seoond svasfant—THermaag Deitzel, mustered out June &, 1s05. 


EIGHTY-THIRD INFANTRY. 


(Three Years’ Service. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E. 


Becruite.—Hadeonh, Ola W , divcharged May us. i> 


Veney, Wilttam. trans. tom TL, 


4, disehility 
“pt. S, 1865. 


mustercet ars 


Unoangued Keo wt. Heath, Morgan L., thei at Catnp Braler, Hi, Feb. 11, "Ga. 


BEIGHTY-NINTH INFANTRY. 


(Three Year’ 


Servier.) 


The Eighty-ninth, called the Railroad Regiment, was or- 
ganized by the railroad companies of Hlinvis, at Chicago, 
August, 1862, and it was mustered into the United States ser- 


ith, 


vice, August 2 


Hurg, Perryville, Stone River, 


Lovkout Mountain, Mission 


It participated in the battle of Lawrence- 


Liberty Gap, Chickamauga, 


Piekett's Hill, in the investment of Kenesaw Mountain and 


of Atlanta, in the battle 
Spring Fill, Franklin aud Na 
of service June 10, 1865, near 


Ridge, Nocky-face, Nesaea, 
of Jonesboro, Lovejoy’s Station, 
shyille. It was mustered out 


Was 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


discharged at Camp Douglas, June 24, 1865. 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 


Simson, D. W., trans. to Eng. Corps, 
Joly 27, ‘4. 

Snesbery, G. W., disch. Jan. 29, °63, 
disability. 

| Silkwood, H. M., died in Andersonville 
Prison June 24, ‘64, No. of grave 2,430. 

Shaw, John. 

Yinsley, Henry, trans. to V. R. C. Nov. 
20, 1363. 

Tyrell, J. E., died at Louisville, Ky., 
Feb. 3, 64. 

Teaney, E. A., disch. Feb. 16, ‘63, dixab. 

Witcher, G. B., disch. Jan. 17,64, disab. 

Weaver, J. H., trans. to V. R, C., April 
24, ‘64. 


Privates. 
Allen, David 5, m. o. June 10, "65. 1 
Andcison, Wiliam G., diseh. Mar. 10, ; 
‘v3, disabitt Mes i 
Bayless, 1. N., d. June 25, °63, wounds. 
Brauner, William M., disch. Feb. 2, 63, 
disabiuts. 
Carroll, Clinrles. 
Caton, William B., trans, to V. R. C., 
Marchi 14, *64. 
Caton, Wilson F., m, 0, Jane 10, 65, as 
sergt. 
Dodge, William. 
Estes, J. C., diet Maren 22, ‘O4. 
George, Jusse N., di-ch. Ang. 26, °63, 5 
disability. Ree, wits, 
Groves, Jolin, disch. April 8, °63, disab. Bartoa, Cnleb, m. 0. Jnly 22, 63, was 
Gulley, J. J., disch. May 4, "63, disab. prisoner of war. 
Humpiney, td., sergt., captured. Baker, John. 
Middieton, F. W., m. o. June 10, °65, Burton, Stephen, trans. to V. R. C., 
Monk, Gearge E., disch, Mar. 5, 74, Feh. 29, "4. ; 
disability. Giles, Hallaway, diced at Nashville, 
Monk, Joseph C., m. 0. June 16, °65. Yenn., May 16, °65. 
Rice, W.S., m. o. June 1), 765, Henderson, Alonzo, disch, June, 1863, 
Soow, Zaunon, trans. to V. R. C. Sept. wounds. . 
26, *63. Rogers, James, disch. Feb. 24, '63, disab. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY C. 
Corporal.—William H. Daniels, mustered out June 8, 1865. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY B. 


Recraits.—Rogers, William J., trans. to 59 Ll. 
Ratios, Hugh G., killed at Chickamauga, September 19, 1863. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY D. 
Fi st Lientenant.—Nnathan Street, died August 6, 1864. 
Second Lieutenant.—William D. Clark, resigned December 14, 1862. 


NINETY -EIGUTH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


Uua-sijne t Recruits—Breeding, Enoch, mustered ont Juno 3, 1865. 
Guthouse, 1. F. 
Smiih, Jolin F., died at Camp Butler. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY A. 
Private —Vanfleet, Otis B., mn-tered out Jane 6, 1865, 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY D. 
Private.—Spencer, Josiah, mnstered out Jane 6, 1865. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY {. 


Corporal.—Christopher Fulton, reduced to ranks, trans. to Co. A, disch. Nov. 
2H, 184. 
Privates. Humphrey, Philip, diselt. January 22, 186%, disability. 
Huinphrey, Enery, mustered out June 6, 1865. 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY, 
NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Seryeant- Mujor—Joseph L. Murphy, Pro. First Lieut. Co. H. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY B. 

Wilkerson, Hiram K, trans. to Co. A 
as consolidated. MO. Jnne 8, 1sts, 
as Corp’l. 

Wheeler, Anthony ¢., trans. to Co. A as 
consolidated. M. O. June 8, 1868. 


Sergeants, 
Josiah Willis, trans. to Co. A, a3 con- 
solidated. m. o. June 8, 1505, 
Privates. 


Stricklin, William &, trans. to Ca. A 
as consolidated. M.O. Jnne 8, 1865. 
Wilkerson, Wim. F., trans. to Co. Aas | Watts, John D.. trans, to Co. A as con- 

coosolidated. M. UO. June 8, 1805. solidwted. M. O. June 8, 1858. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY F. 


Recruits. 


First Lieutenant. Sergeant. 
Carroll, Payne, resigned Feb, 12, 1863. | Jonathan J. Browning. 
Private. 


Second Lieutenant. 
Jesse G. Payne, killed, Dec. 31, 1462. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY G. 
Privates.~Wilson, Samuel, trans, to Co, D as consoildated. 
Wilmore, Henry, tmuns. to Co. D as consolidated. 
Williamson, Jas. C., truns. to Co. Lb as consolidated. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY H. 

Stroud, Elijah. 
Steel, James K. 
Turman, James B. 
Thompson, Andrew. 
Williams, John A, 


Bradley, Thomas, trans. to Co. C as 
consolidated. M. O. June 8, 1865. 


P ipates, 
Kelley, Matthew. 
Osburn, Benton. 
Payton, Alexander. 
Stread, Joho D, 


ONE HUNDRED AND TENTIL (CONSOLIDATED) INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service ) 
MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY A. 
Reeruit—W ilkerson, Wiram K, m. o. June §, 1863, as Corporal. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY C. 
Re.ruit.—Keller, Robert G, mastered ont June 8, 1265. 


IISTORY OF RANDOLPH, MONROE AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY D. 
Cross, Dan’l trans, to V. R.C., March 
60, [Sho 
Haggard, Sam'l, m. o. June 8, 1865 
Haggard, Ephraim, m.o. June 8, 1865, 
Milligan, Milton, trans, to V. R. U., dk. 
2s, std. 
| Milligan, Jas. C., m.o. June 8, 1805. 
| Matligan, Wo. H, disc. May 28, 1563. 
Polley, Tlios, G., m. o. June 35. 
Payton, Win, m. o. June &, 18 
Rule, Matthew, m.o. June 8, hs 
Shrader, Christ. died at Nashville, 
Tenn , Dee. 31, 1803. 
Willniore, flenry, m. o. June 8, 1865. 


Cuptain. 
John P. Watson, m.o. Janes, 1865. 


First Lieutenint. 
Joseph L. Murphy, mi. o. June 8, 1865, 


Second Lieutenant. 
David W. Gillespie, m. o. June 8, 1865. 


Sergetnts. 
Thomas M. Jones, m. o. June &, 1845. 
Matthew Rule, Jr, im. a. June 8, 1865, 
as Private. 

Thos. Hines died at Chattanooga, Jan. Recruits 
Ty, 1804, { A 
bd ' Peaaueaty Win. P., m.o. June 8, 1865. 

is “ & ) Bird, Jolin, m. o. dime s, t865. 

Wm. N. Staten, m. 6. June 8, 1865. _ ,. Clerry, Jamies, in. 0. June &, 1865. 

Robt. J. Logan, Serg’t, dted on David’s jones.’ Pendleton W., m. 0. June 8 
Island, N. Y. harbor, Apl. 16, 1865. Issa, Sica G 


Corporu’s. 


Wounds, Keen, John C,, m. o. June 

Wu d | Oy 10; a 

William 4. Logaa, Dise. March 2, 1865. ic. A 1 Meta rey nae 3, 
Wounds. A : ; Ah Ie tee dunes 


FsAaeh Lyneh, Jolin T., m.o. June 8, 1805. 
EAE Lype, Henry T., m. o. June 8, Isnd. 
Amet. Thos., died at Chattanooga Dec. | Murry, Minatree, m. o. Junc 3, 1805. 
3, 1863, Pavton, John, m. 9. June 8, 1865. 
Amet, John, Dise. Jane 1, 1863. Rale, Sami. D., m. o. June 8, 1365. 
Bridges, Andrew J.,m.0., Jane 8, #865, , Robinson, Hirai, m.o. June &, 1865. 
Brown, [saac R., m.o. June &, 1365, as | Richley, John (7, m. oO. June s, 183, 
Curporal, Smith, Joseph, m. o. Inne 8, 1865. 
Brewer, Jasper M., m. 0. June 8, 1865. Smith, Lewis, ni o, June §, 186s. 
Cunoiugham, Wm. T., m. o. June 8, Woilliatuson, Jas. G., m.o. June 8, 1865, 
1865. Willams, Ralph G., m. 0. June 8, 1865, 
Campbell, John P. = fey ess » Wilson? Samuel, m. o. June, 8, 1865. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY H. 


Captains. 
Wm. K. Murphy, resigaed Feb. 26,1863 
Enos D. Hoge, m. o. May 8, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant. 
James Richie, resigned Dee. 19, 1862. 
Sergeants. 
Simon S.Slawson. 
Yhomas J. Able. 
Corporala, 


Thonias Ozburn. 

Pendleton W. Jones, Jr., trans. to Co, 
D as consolidated 

Richison Collins, 


Brown, Francis M. 
Brown, Paton, 
Boyd, James. 
| Clark, John, 
Cunningham, James R. 
Cally, Benj anin Tb. 
' Cully, Witliata AL 
' Cully, John XN. 
[tavis, John N, 
Inol, Jolin, disc. or died Dec. 6, 1862. 
Ford, Boaz. 
Foster, Urange, 
Gilson, David. 
FIL, Samael B. 
Belhaiee Hee: JO, Ble 
Adkins, Martin. | Hemlrickson, Charles. 
Briiges, Richard A ,died at Lonisville, | Inglet, Andrew J. 
iy), Dee. 24, 1su2- | 


ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY A. 
MEN FROM RANDOLPII. 
Recrnit—Patterson, Thomas G., discharged Deceiber 13, 1864. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY B. 


Private—Lesley, Alexander, mustered out Jie 6, 1805, as Corporal. 
MEN FROM PERRY. 
Private—Fitsimmons, Charles, mustered ont May 30, 1865. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH INFANTRY, 
(Three Years’ Service.) 

The regiment was organized at Camp Butler. Illinois, in 
September, 1862, by Col. Resden M. Movre, aud was mus- 
tered into service, September 19, by Captain Washington. 
The regiment in its three years service, was engaged in six 
battles and thirty-three skirmishes, marched 2,507 miles, 
traveled by water, 6,191, and by rail, 778 miles. It was 
mustered out of service, August 5, 1865, ut Camp Butler, 
Illinois, by Captain James A. Hall, United States Army. 


MEN FROM RANDOLPII COUNTY, 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 


Privates—Gerlach, Angtist, mustered out \ugust 5, 1865. 

Hamilton, Phomas. 

Hnber, Jacob, died at Memphis July 6, 1864. e 
Recruit~Myerseough, Joseph, trans. to 33 [Mls., mustered out Noy, 24, 1805. 
Corporal— Nicholas, Reitz, mustered out August 6, lash, as Sergeant. 
Pywates—Grecver, George, ninstereid out Angnst 6, 1865, 

Heke, Henry, niustered ont August 6, 1st, 

Miller, Joseph H., nrustered ont August 

Purtle, James, mnstered out August 6, 1805. 

Smith, Joka Q 
Reerut—Crook, William, trans. to 33 IL, mustered ont Noy. 24, 1865. 


HISTORY 


OF RANDOLPH, MONROE 


AND PERRY 


COUNTIES, 


ILLINOIS, 225 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY, 


(Turee Years’ Service.) 
NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 
Huspuat Steward—Mareus L. Ross. 


ONE NUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD INFANTRY. 


(One Hundred Days’ Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY D. 
Private—McElvawne, Aidlia C., mustered ont Sept. 24, 1864 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH INFANTRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 

The regiment was organized at Camp Butler. Hfinois, in 
October, 1862, by Colonel Natbauiel Niles, and was mus- 
tered into service on the 25th. Moved from this point, 
November 10, 1862, arriving at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
18th, where it did provost duty. Moved from this point to 
Louisiana. Marched from Alexandria, up Red river, driv- 
ing the enemy to Sabine Cross Roads, where, April 8, 1864, 
they defeated the Union forces. The ext day, fought at 
Pleasant Hill, where the confederates sustained a complete 
Iu October, was ordered to New Orleans for pro- 
vost duty. While here, by order issued January 21, 1865 
was consolidated with the Seventy-seventh Infantry. March 
Ist, the consolidated Seventy-seventh was transported for 
duty and placed before Mobile, Alabama. Was ‘engaged 
iu the entire siege and capture of Spanish Fort, Blakely 
aud Mobile, remaining coustantly under fire. July 7, 1865, 
per order, the Oue Huudred and Thirtieth was revived 
aud was mustered out of service at New Orleans August 
15th, and on the 26th, at Camp Butler, Illinois, received final 
payment and diseharge. 


repulse. 


MEN FROM MONROE COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY A. 


Clark, James M., 
Sept, 2s, 1d, 


Cuptcinr, died at St. Lonis, 


Wm. I! Copp, resazne | Novy. Is, 1963, Siena aes ao 
Charles T T. Mittin, ding May ti Ustad HAE peel Be 
Johu W tall, ny, at consedidation. sisey. Vnidrew. 


Coon, Lev 

Cabnek, Wheodore, 
feats, Da. 

Dixon, William, trans. to Co. C, 77 Ils., 
Teethans, no. June 17, “65, prisoner 
oft var. 

Dillon, Michael, trans. to Co. C, 17 Ils., 


First Lieutenant. died at New Or- 


William H Miller, died VMareh 4, 1803, 
Fieat Sar yerutt, 
Robert 8. \lexander. 


Seryeants, en a a o, Ane. ds Pee arn 
John R. Cox, died nt Carrolflton, La., AG ES a oe Gaal 
Sept. 4, Isvs. Pantane yee 
Joseph ¥. Lacy, trans. ta 77 II]. re-trans. Ermine A 


m. oa. dane 17, 63, prisoner of war. Fisher, John, trans, to 7 7 Lls., re-trans. 


m. 0. June age bd, Hecate af war, 

Fotks, Andrew J., trans to 77 Ills, re- 
trans. m. o. June 17, ‘05, prisoner of 
War. 

Fields. Jothnin, trans. to 77 Ills., re- 
trans. m, ov. June 17,705, prisoner of 
War 

Fields, Samuel W. 


Corpornts. 


Thos. Reilly, died at Vicksburg, Ang 
21, 1563, 

Ira Stanton. 

Lewis Brokaw, trans, to Co. C.77 I. 
re-trans. m o. June 17,'65, prix. of war. 

Elijah Fields. 

Charles Dryer. 


Frost, Edward W, 
Alonzo M. ‘Donner, trans. to. V. RoC. Gratin, Michal, trans. to 77 Ills., re- 
Oct. 1, Iss3. trans. mi. 0. Jimme 17, 65, prisoner of 
Wilham Bhscle war, 
Masih SO a ES 
tee Q 4 re 5 \3 Dy er Li 
William Higgins, trans. to Ca. ©. 77, Horn Cie a ae 
Te-trans. tu 13u, m.o. Aue@. 18, 1855. Hetherly, Preston, 


James Hendrix. Harper, John H., 


thans, In. OMuy 2a, 3, 

Hilt, James S. trans. to 
Qs. mi. a. June 17, 65. 
war 

Imhoff, Christian, trans. to 77 ifs. 
trans, ma. Ane 15, "66, 

Kelly, Timothy, trains, to 77 Ills, re- 
tims. m. o. June 17, ‘65, prisoner of 


trans. to 77 Ts, re- 


Wayaner. 


U7 Ths. re- 
James D. Petry. ; i 


prisvaer of 
Privates, 

Aghew, Monroe, trans, to Co, C, 
re-trans. to T3th 
Prisoner of war. 

Bettis, Damel, trans. to Ca. C, 77 Il, 


© re- 
TT OTM, ‘ 


mi, o. Jime 17, "83, 


war. 
re-traos. to 13, mo. Ang. 15, 1855, Lemnre, David, trans. to V. B.C, Oct. 
Behler, Frederick, trans. to Co, U. V1, 1sh3. ; 
Ils., re-trans to 130. m. a Aug. 15,°65. Lacy, Leanidas W. 
Bales, William, trans. to Co. C, 77 Ills. Lewis, Toomas B., trans, to 77 Ils., 
re-trans. t3 130. m. 0. Jupe 17, 1305. re-trans, ni. 0, June 17,’ 63, prisoner 
Prisooer of war. of war. 


Butram, William A., trans. to Co. C, 77 
Ills., re-traos. to 130. m.o. June iti, 
1885. Prisoner of war. 


29 


Lakins, William. 
MeLaurar, John, trans. to 


77 Mis., m. o. 
Aug 15, 18:5. 


Miller, Austin, died at New Orleans, 


Ovt, 28, 183. 

Miller, Jumes, trans. to V.R.C., Jun> 2s, 
Ritts 

SUS elteanes M., died at Camp But- 
er, Ill. 

Nobles, Elijah, trans. to 77 [L., 
mM. 0. Ane. 15, Ext. 

Presker, Witham H., trans. to 
re-trans, mm. o. Jog. 13, 1863, 
Pickett, Joseph, tums to 77 TIL, re- 

trans. m. a, Amy. 15, 1875, 

Pease, James, trans. to 77 IU, re-trans. 
m. 6. June 17, 1565, prisoner of war. 

S anton, toseph G. 

Smith, John W., trans. ¢o 77 TIL. re- 
trans, to 130 Int mo. June 17, 1865, 
prisoner of war 

Sronce, Andrew J, trans. to 77 TH... re- 
trans, to 130 Inf. ni. o. June ti, ise) 

Van Ausdall, Jolin. 

Vaueh, James E., trans to VRC. 
23, 1stit. 


re-trans. 


i7 ‘SIL, 


Supt. 


ONE ILYUNDRED AND TH 
(One Hundrel 


Wilkerson, William, trana. to 77 Wt, 
re-trans. m.o, Aug. 13, 1454. 

Waltn, Euward W., trans. to 77 Il, 
Te-traus. m.o. Aug. 15, 1465, 

Whitesade, Haram, trans. to 77 IIL, dis. 
Mareh 12, 1995, disatality. 

Waller, Jahn L, trans. to 77 HL, re- 
trans. m. o, June 17, 183, a3 prisoaocr 
of war 

Workinan, Frederick, trans, to 77 IL, 
re trans, m,o. Ang. 14, 184, 

Wonters, Juotin, trans. 77 LL, retrans 
m. 0. dine 17/464, pnsoner of war. 


Reeveats, 
Bagys, Thomas. 
Johnson, Thomas. 
Laue, Hiram. 
Miller, Frederick, trans 
dime 22, 1x64. 
Miller, Reuben. 
MeCanlly, Michael, trans. to 77 IIL, re- 
trans, oo. June 17, ‘v5, prisoner. 


IRTY-SIXTI INFANTRY. 
Days’ Sirvive ) 


ta Ve Ree 


Chapiain—John W Phillips, mustered ont Ovt. 22, Sud. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Quartermast,r Seryecut— Walter & Elston, 


niustered out Oct, 22, 1854. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY A. 


Caphiin. 
William Bowlby, m. o. Oct. 22, 1864. 
Seroud Lieutenant, 
Pleasant X, Pope, m. o. Oct. 22, 1864 
Ficat Sregeant. 
William Onstott, died nt Colunibus, 
hy., Aug. 2, Dyed. 
Sergeaut. 
Simon Spragne, m. a. Vet. 
Corporals, 
John 1. Straight, m. o. Oct. 22, 1864. 
Lew Hudsen or Hanson, m. 0. Oct. 22, 
1864, ag Serge ent. 
William J. Yeunmn, m. o. Oct. 92, 18tcd. 
John W Buttershall, m. o. Oct. 22, L8o4d, 
as sergeant. 


2) 1804, 


ao 


Privates. 
Amart, George, m.o. Ort, 22, 1564. 
Bowlins, Franklin P., m.o. Oct 
Bt. ikesly, Cle: vt les u, tm. 0. Ort 


mi E., m. 0. Det. 22, 1864 


imp-oo, m oO. Uct. 22, "64, 


Burgess, Joseph H., m. o. Gel. 22, 1854 

Butler, Batley, in. 0. Or 2, lee 4, 

Cox, Gabriel W., m.o. ¢ 22, Uli, 

Duchroit, James, absent -ick at m. o. 
of reet. 

Dunn, ¢ hurles H., m. 0. Oct. 22, 1864, as 
nasteran, 

Houston, John, mo. Act 

Hoavey, Hezekiah, mo, 

Lewis, Willi: vn, died at Colambus, Ky., 
Jnty SL, Pesta. 

Mo ‘Callin, N., m. a, Oct, 22, acd. 

Mittin, John J, m, 0, On 

Moss. Alfred Smo, 0 

Rinehart, Andrew, m.G 0 1. 22, [8cd. 

Richards, George Ay «tlrowned Aug. 3, 
srg. 

Sandford John A. ni. o. Oct, 22, 1964 

Sanders, Henry, aro. Oct. 22, 18d. 

Slickhouse, +, mo. Oct. 22, 1364, 
as corporal. 

Spolts, Within, m. o Oct. 22, 1904. 

Stewart, Wiliain,im o. Nov. 18, INGd. 

Thomp-on, Beaac, imo. Oct 24 bad 

Vougnt, Albert, ante Ger 42) Us6h, 

Weldon. Macthew W., in. 0, Oct 22, 64, 
as corporal, 

Yearian, Marion, m. o. Oct. 24, 1864. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY D 
Mustered Out October 22, laud 


Captam. 

Thomas F. 4 fay. 
Firs? Leeutenvat. 
Joseph B. Curler 
S coud Levute amit, 
doseph L. Stedlan. 
Post seryeaat. 

Ezra Woods. 

Serqeants. 
Isaae 1. Kelley. 
Henry Wo Yates. 
George Linsey. 
{sum, Henry. 

Covporats, 
John $. Winthrope, 
findteon B. Wileher. 
Jasper Keller.* 
William H_ MeDowell. 
Cormeluts Pyle. 
Jolin W. Rice. 

Mursician. 
George W Show. 

Wayoner 
Joseph Shelpman. 


Brown, 


Boswell, 


Burr, 
Brown, 


Vasey, 


Cheek, 


Dare, 


Drew, Joho 


Kawards, J: 
Harvey, 


Hester, 
* Ay Private. 

{ Absent Sick at ra. 0. of regiment. 

J Dred 


Prcates, 
Bridges, Rutherflord.¢ 
Robert J. 
Brown, Jamies S 
Renben J 
Brown, James J, 
Bowman, Vriah J. 
Willian ¢. 
Butler, David. 
Andrew P. 
Benson, James P. 
Cunningham, 
Cranwell, 
Carter, John L. 

John G 
Cafeman, Riebard EF. 
Drake, Willium H.W. 
Dare, Themas W. 
William ‘T. 
Dodson, Perry b. 
Luckson, Nathaniel, 


Dnnean, Francis.; 
Exum, Henry 
mes J], 
Franktin. 

Hauniin, dames [f. 
Hainson, Ew 
Montervile, 


at Columbus, 


Tlenson, John 1. 

Kine, Wilham, 

Katt), Julius, 

Kelsey, Geo a 

Kukpatuiek,Praneas M. 

Knap, Gearge W. 

Long, stephen W: 

Men-um, William H, 

Moumbower, Henry C. 

Melore, David. 

Purecll, Grevell, 

Wilham if, Pulley, Willian A. 
Row, mes H. 

Rial, ‘Thomas 13 

Kod, Thotaas 8, 

Steel, James tH. 

Sech Miben Cc. 

Steel, James ¢ 

Seth, Henry. 

Sikwood, basvlia. 

Siders, Laty ette. 

Toppme. James, 

Teagne, Marion. 

c Tebo, \mvazinh, 

Tanyde, William, 

Vunnessdale, Isaac. 

Vinevard, Alberr B. 

in Whitley, Samuel. 


Teer —Bell, Edwin G. 
+ As Corparal. 
@ Died at Coluinbus, Ky., Vag. HW, 164 
Kiv., Sept 15, 194 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 
Privat-s. 


Church, Lafaye'te, m. o. July 14, 1965, 
Clarke, Wm. C., 1.0. July, 14, 1863, a3 
euporal. 
Ezell, Joti, mo. Inly 14, 18 4,28 corpl. 
Sailor. I. shed nt Alton, in y May 2, 7°65 


Randolph, Jasper, m.o, July 1b, 1893. 

Sites, Jeremieb, mo duly T4 psti5 

Williams, Chas Bj died ut Daquoin, ie 
Sails 

Wells, imoudd, G. ,™m.o, July 1, 1865, 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY IL 
Captain —Jason J Sanburn, mustered ont July 14, 1863. 


Reerut—Stephen , John, mus 


stared out July 1d, 1Sud. 


226 HISTORY 


OF RANDOLPH, 


MONROE AND PERRY 


COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


ONE TTUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH IN 


‘PANTRY, 


(One Year's Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY, E. 


Frivate—Taylor, Francis M 


, discharged May 10,°65; disability 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETIY INFANTRY. 


(One Year's Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F. 


Private-—Wison, John. 


Wonser, George, mustered out Jan. 16, 1866, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY SECOND IN 


PANTRY. 


(One Hundred Day's Service.) 
The One Hundred and Forty-second Infantry was organ- 


ized at Freeport, Ulinois, 


by Colonel Rollin V. Ankney, as 


a battalion of eight companies, and ordered to Camp Butler, 
where two companies were added, and the regiment mustered 
in June 18, 1864. June 21st, moved for Memphis via Cairo 


and the Mississippi river, arriving on the 24th. 


White's Station, 26th inst., 


Moved to 


11 miles from Memphis, where 


it was assigned to duty at guarding the Memphis and Char- 


leston railroad. Mustered out of service October 27, 


at Chicago, Illinois. 


1864, 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
Major.—Charles J. Childs, mustered out Oct. 27, Tsé4. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 
Privafe-—Brown Charles EF, mustered out Oct. 26, Ishh. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 


Seronwd Lieuteurnt, 
Andrew B. Hogard, m, o. Oct. 27, 186-4. 


SB ryetut. 
William Nevill, m. 0. Oct. 26, ist. 


Corporals, 
George Winfield, m. 0. Oet. 26, 186 
Ulrich W. Wilson, m. o. Oct 
Kyler W. Scders, m, oe. Vet. 26, 1std. 


Privates. 
Allmon, H.C, ni. 0. Det. 26, Ish 
Bowman Win J... m. 0. Oct. 16, Isod 
Bridgman Jackson, mi.0, Oct. 16, bSbd. 
Cleary Michael T, m, 0. Oct. 16, Isid. 
Cochran, Thos, H , mn. 0. Oct. 14, lyb4. 


Crawford James H., m.o. Oct. 16, S64 
Ellison, Alexander, m.o. Qet 16, 
{rrass, John F., m. 0. Oct. 16, 1864. 
Guat, James, m. 0. Get. 16, 1864, 
Johnson Jno, W.. died at White Station, 
'r., July 6, laod. 
Johnson, Jas M.,m.o. Oct. 26, Ist. 
Johnson, Riehd b., m.o. Det, v6, 1864, 
Morgan, Silas, m. 0. Oct 
Minner liad. Bm o. 
Philips, Joseph, m. o. Vet. 26, 
Pillorns Francis M.. im. o. Oct 16, 1864. 
Smith, Henry, m. 0, Oet. 16, Istd. 
‘Yucker James, m. o. Oct. 1h, Intd. 
‘Tipton, B.. died at Memphis, July, 64. 
Thomas, Jolin W., ni. uv. Uct 2b, Is64, as 
corporal. 
Woods, George, m. 0. Oct. 26, 1864. 


rates 
Txt. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY K. 


Captain 
John Steveuson, m. o. October 27, 1864. 
First Lreutenart. 
Daniel P. Baker, m. 0. Vet. 27, std. 


Seeard Lieutenant. 
Charles C. Lawson, m. 0. Q«t.27, 1864. 


First Sergeant, 
Francis B. Aaderson, m. 0, Oct 26, 1864. 
Sergeants. 
David L. Murphy, m. o. 
Stewart, Urr, m.o. 
enlistment. 
Wim. W, Mcefunald, m, 0, Oct, 26, sé. 
Wm. Clittenden, m. o. Oct. 26, Ist, 


Oct. 26, Lard. 
Oct. 20, 1864, for re- 


Carporals 

Andrew Uiven, mi. a, Oct. 2h, TSéd. 
James Nelson, m. 0. Oct, 1 
Wm. J. Crawford, m. 0. Oct. 26, 1864. 
Wim. M. Briard, tn. 0, Oct, 26, sid. 
Wim. M. Brown, m9. Vet. 

John tsalloway, m. 0. Oct 
Nathan Hannon, m. o. Oct. 20, i 
Joseph E. Davas, mi. 0. Oct, “6, std. 


Privates. 


Amett, Theophilus, absent sick at m.o. 
Tegiment. 
Anderson, Juhn H. m. 0. Oct. 26, Is64. 
Aadrew, Rohert, m. o. Oct. 26, 1854. 
Benson, Lewis Re mi. o. Uct, 1864. 
Burns, Wm. J.,m.0, Oe Aik, 
Bohnger, Lewis, m. 0. Oct, 
Bailey James T., 1n, 0. Oct. 26, Tadd, 
Cun, WEES ditd at White Station, ie 
Sept. Z, sud. 
Crawturd Wim. G., m. 0. Oct. 26, 1864. 
Crittenden, John J., mo. Oe 26 S64, 
Crouch, Jolin W. m, 0. Oct. 26, 


4. 
Cuthbertson, John, m. 0. Oct, 26, 1864. 
Coneh, Milton, m. 0. Oct. 26, 1864. 


Clendenin, John S., m. 0. Oct. 26. 

Dickey, Juseph, m. 0. Net. 2h, 1 

Detrick Robert (4, m. 0. U 

Dobbins John s. m1, o, Get. 26, 13 

East, Ruins, ne 0. Het, 2b, Ist 4, 

fast, Josinh, m. a. Oet. 2ti, Tsid. 

e, Jahn, m. o. Oct. 26, 1Stid. 

Farnan, John T., m. 0. Qet. 26, 1s64. 

Futon, Henry, Tn, 0, et. 26, TS64. 

r William H., m. ¢. Oct. 26, 1864. 

tou, W ham, m. v. Oct. 25, lab. 

Wasions Robeit, m. o. Oct. 26, | sed. 

Hamilton, John M., m. o. Vet. 21, 1864, 
for re-enlistment. 


Hughes John D., m.o. Ort, 26, 1864. 

Keys, Jonn, m. ©. Oct. 26, 1804. 

Katte rty, John W. » Mm. a. Uct. 26, 1864. 

McKee, "Geo. D., 1m. o. Oet. 20, 18b4, for 
re-enlistment. 


Miller, Robert J., 1m. o. Get, 26, 1s64. 
MeMinins, John, nyo. Oct. 26, Ltd. 
McCliaton, Win. Pm. o. Det, 26, 1864. 
Meik, Andrew H., m.o. Uct. 26. 18K, 
McLaren, Laughim, ta. O. Get. 24, 1864 
tor re-enlistnic 
MeClurken, Aadw ,m. 0. Oet. 26, "64. 
Morrison Damet, m0, Uct. nd. 
McGuire, Eta B., m, o, Oct, \ 
McCollum, Isane wv + Mm. 0. Vet, 2b, 1864. 
Mc Donough, Solomon, m.o. Oct. 26, “64. 
Meir, George, m., o. Oct, 20, Tsbd, for re- 
enlistment. 
Meir, Andrew, mi. 0, Det, 26, 184 
McConachhie, David, m. 0. Oct. 20, "64, 
for re- -enlistnie nt. 
Nager, Leopold, m._0. (ict, 26, 1864. 
Olver, Alex., im, 0, Det. 26, Ishi 
Pres ley, Harvey M., m. 0. O B, 64. 
Tyles Luciliers, m. 0. Oct, 26, 184, 
Perkins, Nathaniel B., m. o. Oct. 4G, 64 
Petitt, James W., in. 0. Uct. 26, 1864 
Rainey, Geo. W. 


, Rowland, Geo. W. 


Stevensoa, Robert J. 
Simpson, James T. 


Smith, Geo, Watson, Wm. C., m. 0. Oct. 26, 1864. 
re-enlistment. White, Nathan Ke m. o. Oct. 26, Ldbd. 


W., m.o. Oct. 20, 1864, a 
Spronle, Maithew, m. o. Oct. 26, T864. | Wylle, Heary C., ,m. o, Oct. 26, 1864. 


Stewar, John G,m. 0. Oct tabs, Wolfington, Pleasant, m. o. Oct. 26, °65. 
at hompson, Jos, Bm. 0. Oct, 26, 1864. \ilcox, Alonzo A., m. 0. Oct. 2u, 1865. 
Taylor, John 4., m. o. Get, 26, Tid, Wilson David K., 
Temple, James Nip m. 0, Oc ay Tetd, 

Telfer, Wilham,m. o. Oct. 5 
Toyerea, Bartley, m. 0. Oct. 
Troester, Fred., m. 0. Oct. 26, 


m. 0. Oct. 26, 1865. 


| Reernit. 
Willson, Wm., m. 0. Oct. 26, 1365. 
MEN FROM MONROE COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 4H, 
Privates. 
Oldeadorph, George, m. 0, Oct, 26,°64 | Woods, Jeremiah, m. 0. October 26, ‘64 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINTH INFANTRY. 
(One Year's Service.) 

This regiment was organized at Camp Butler, Hlinois, 
February 11, 1865, by Colonel William C. ueffner. On 
the 14th just. moved to Nashville, Tenn., and thence to 
Chattanooga ; was assigned to duty guarding railroads May 
2d; moved to Dalton, Ga., and July 6th, to Atlanta. On 
the 26th was assigned to gnard duty in the Fourth sub-dis- 
trict in the District of Allatoona. January 27, 1866, was 
mustered ont at Dalton, Ga., and received final payment 
and discharge at Springfield, Hlinois. 


MEN FROM MONROE COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 


Lingeman, Joseph, m. o. Jan. 27, 1866 

“6A | Politiseh, Wiegand, mi. 0. Jan. 27, 1806 
“¢ | Stapp, John, mustered out Jan. 27, 766 
Wecer, Jacob, mustered out Jan. 27, 66 


Privates, 


Bane, Juhas, mustered ont Jon. 2 
Berthold, Peter, m. o. Jnnuar 
Hermes, Jacob, m. 0. January 
Jamet, Benjamin, m.o January 27,'66 : 
Keller, Peter, mustered out Jan. 27, 66 Recruit. 
Kress, Peter, mustered out Jan. 27, ‘66 | Bersche, Lonis, m. o. January 27, 1866 


Usb 
Is66 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY K. 


Midwede, Christ. m. o. January 27, ‘66 
‘66 | Nusz, Anton, mustered out Jan. 27, "66 


Privates. 
Deitz, Anton, mustered out ite at 


(oldman, Andreas, m. o. Jan, Reminger, Fred, m.o, Jannary 

Gross, Jncob, mustered ont nee "6 |) Schwabb, George H.. m. 0, Jan. 27, '66, 
Hahermehl, Joseph, m.o, Jan. 6 a aus corporal 

leiser, Louis, mustered out Jan, ‘a6. | Zane, John, mustered ont dan 27, “66 
Mund, Fred, mnstered out Jan. 27, ‘hie Zimmerman, Nicholas, m. ov. Jan, 27,66 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH INFANTRY. 
(One Year's Service.) 

The One Hundred and Fiftieth was organized at Camp 
Butler, february 14, and mustered into service on the 15th, 
and it left for the front on the 18th, 1865. Did varions 
guard and garrison duty, till January 16, 1566, when it 
was mustered out at Atlanta, Georgia, and moved to 
Springfield, [Mnois, where it received final payment and 
discharge. 

MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F, 


Second Lieutenants, Bequett, Ambrose, m.o. Jannary 16, °66 

Henderson, Isaac 

Hicks, Cornelius, died at Cleveland, 
Tenn , April 20, 1865 

Hicks, James 

Lansance, Thaddens, m. 0, Jan. 16, 66 

Oxier, or Axier, Charies, mustered out 
Jnn 16, 1866 

Palmer, Joseph, m. o- January 16, °66 

Roman, Joseph, m. 0. Jannary 16, '66 

Strickland, W. H. 


NDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH INFANTRY. 


David 8. Dicken, trans. to 136 Regt. U. 

8. Col. Troops 
George W.Clark,mo as serg. Jan 16,64 

Privates, 
Begnett, Joseph 
Brewer, John W., in. o. Jannary 16, "66 
Bonean, Peter, died at Camp Butler, 
THEM tinelyy soa) 
ONE HU 
(One Year's Service.) 

This regiwpent was organized at Camp Butler, Mlinois, 
February 21, 1865, under the call of December 19, 1564. 
On the 24th inst., left by rail for Louisville, Kentucky; ar- 
rived at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 27th, where it was de- 
tained by floods till March 2d, when it went by rail to Mur- 
freeshoro. Remained here, doiug picket and guard duty 
till May 13th, suffering severely from exposure to cold rains. 


Marched for Tullahoma, May 15th, remaining there until 


June 11th, when it returned by rail to Nashville, Tennessee 
Here it was put on pieket, guard and garrison duty, and 
many of the officers on courts martial and military commis- 


sions. September 18, 1864, was mustered out at this point, 
and on the 29th inst. it received final payment and dis- 
charged at Camp Butler, Illinois. 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


ley. In June the regiment was divided into detachments, 
numbering twenty or thirty men each, aud assigned to guard 
duty on the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad, oceupying 
the block houses from Nashville to Duck river, a distanee 
of fifty miles. Was mustered out of serviee September 4th, 
and moved to Camp Butler for final payment and discharge. 


Colonel, 


Francis Swanwick, mustered ont as 
Lieut. Col. Szptember 1%, 1865 


Major. 


James A. Couch, mustered ont a3 Cap- 
tain, September 18, 1863 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Principal Musicisn,—Javob Mathews, absent; sick at muster out of Regt. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY C. 


Second Lieutenant. 

“benezer M. Been, resigned Mag 19, ‘65 
Sergeant. 

“onry G. Gray. mustered out Juy. 22,63 
Corporals, 

Archibald J. Luther, m. 0. Sept. 18, 18455 

fheohelis Buncherte, m. o. Sept. 1s, 63 
Prevates 


\Itr rege, Henry. died at Tullahoma, 
Teaun., June %, 1555 

Roncherie, Edward, m. o. Sept. 18, "65 

Derousse, Lonis B., mo. Spt Us, 165 


Perousse, loseph S$, m. 0. Sept. 1s, ‘65 
Derousie, Peter K , m. 0. Sept. 18, 1865, 
as sergaant 
Deronsse, Thomas, m. 0. Sept. 18, 1865, 
as corporal 
Derousse, Henry C., m. o. Sept. 1s, 65 
Perousse, Emanuel, m. o. Sept. 1s, '65 
Guthrie, Wulioum M. 
Jackson, Willinin, m. o. Sept 1%, °65 
LaFlair, Joseph, m. 0. Sept 1s, 19 
Lawvalle, Emida, m.o. Sept 1x, 
Montery, Antoine, m. no. Sept. 1%, 1805. 
Stoekstall, Jolins., AL. ©. June 19, 63 
Sally, Amos, M0. Jae te, isis 
Trunt, George, M. 0. June 10, 1865 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F, 


Captain, 
Fred'ck Triett>, M 0. lieut. Sep. 1s, °6% 
First Li titen ont. 
James M Malone, M O.lieut. Sep.18,'65 
S-eond Lieutenant, 


Harmond Hanson, M. (as sergeant 
September 14, '63 


Glenn, Elias G.. MO. Sept. 18. 65 
Hert, Henry, M0) spt. 19, ‘tin 
Holloman, Williwm M ,¢L at Murtrees- 
hore, T Mareh 4, 765 
Ireland, Peter, MO. Sept. 18, "65 
Ireland, Jolin J., d. nt Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., April 13. 03 
Kramer, Andrew, M, 0. Sept. 21, "65 
ts, “5 


pt. 1x, ‘65 


Sergenuts, Masiancn 
Ferdinand B. Rotrock, MO. Sep.18.'65 Lawrence, Isaa+ B) MLO. Sept. 18,65 
Nelson RB, Crain, M.() Sep. 18, °65 Luekharpr, Carl M. 0. sept. Os. 05. 
William Gibson, M.U. Augttst 21, 65 Lomleryoung, Eu. CMO. Sept. 18,765 
Corporals. Pottigy ins hrc He oe Stat Le Wa 
od * Cp roe matter slain -s JL, Mod) Sep. 1s, Wis 
SEARING! Wie SRA ae lh MER ERG Misplay, EK lward, lied A oeneregnetiies 


1sti6, as sergeant 
William (@. Brown, M. OG. Spt 18, °63 
Wm B Tatum, M 0). Sep, 18, °61, pri 
James W Pettit, M20. > 
Henry Sternburg, M 
Owen Pf. Crisler, Woo May 
John Mc Menon, Mo O08 
Phihp Rhinehardt 

Prica‘es. 

Anderson, William L., M. 0. Sep. 18, "4 
Anderson, Archbld ‘U., M0) Sep. 18,65 
Harker, Latayette, MoO) dune ty 
Burgue, William, MG. Sept_ 18, “5 
Beckman, Henry, died at Tullalioma, 

Tenn., June 3, "05 
Broughton, Lafy'tte WM O.May 22,05 
Brown, William H., M (+, Sept. Is, “65 
Bowman, William J... MoU. S-pe1 
Rridesman, Javkson, Mo) 8 «pt. ts 
SBridgem in, William F., WoO. Sep. Ls,'65 


Bennett, Henry, M 
Crumwidle, Dedric 1) Sep 1s, 
Caldwell, William F., M0. Sept. bs, 03 
Cemmas, Javot, MO. May 2%, 18h 
Cochran, William M., Mo0). Sep. 18, 3 
Crawford, William, d. at Jetlerson ville, 
Ind., S-ptember 24. Isi5 
Cleary, Michael F., M. (1 Sept. 1s. 65 
Crisler, William F., M. 0) Sept. 18, "65 
Casey, Henry WM. 0. Sept. 1s '65 
Couch, Milton, M. @) September 1s, 63 
Tturkee, Alfred W., @ 0, Sept. 18, 65 
Donaldson, Alfred J.. d. Murfreesbora, 
Tenn., Sept. 18, 1804 
Evang, Edward, M. , Sept. 18, ‘6! 
Eggamair, Fred, M ©. July 4. 
Frazier, Samuel, M.O. Sept, 18, 65 
Fray, Moses J., M. 0. Sept. 18, "5 
trordon, Parker, M, ©. Sept. 1s, 05 
Gale, William J.,ab.; sick st M. O. reg. 
Grossman, Henry, M. 0. Sept. Is, ‘65 


ONE HUNDRED AND F 
(One Yeu 


Ind., Feb. 2%, 15 
Main, Conway, died at) Murfreeshore, 
Teno, April 1, ‘05 


Narees, Henry, M.O.Sept, 1s, 65 


Miehiyl, Alexander, M, O. Sept. 18, "65 
Uwens, John, M. 0. September 1s, ‘65 
Pierson, Willtam, M. > Sept. 1s, "64 
Parkhill, Wilham, died at Mucfrees- 
hore, Tenn., Mareh 2, 
Rabbe, Frederick, M. O. pt. 1s. '65 
Rouse, James, M. 0. Sept. 1s. 65 
Rieehmann, Henry, MO Sept. 1s, "63 


Sheaffer, Jolin Fy died at Tullahoma, 
Yenn., Jane 23, "65 

Smith, Joseph, WO. Sepr. 19, 65 

Srumpe, George, M, O, Sept. 1 

Stumpe, David, Mots 

Stampe, Henney J.m.0 


Stopes, Willinm 1, 
Swanwiek, Francis 
Tockstein, Adolph, MO. Sepe 18, ‘65 
Temple, James, M. Sept. 1s, 63 
Trentham, \bsalam, M. 0. 
Vowel, Wal 


we Wo ML Sept. 18, ‘65 

f, Lowis, M0), Sept. 18, 65 

Wat Joho N, MLO). Sept. 1p, "63 
Wrools k, omas, M.U. Sep. 18°85 
Welge, Frederick 

Welge, Courad 

Were, Augast 

Worley, Andrew 


IFTY-FIPTH INFANTRY. 


rs Service.) 


This regiment was organized at Camp Butler, Ulinois, by 
Colonel Gustavus A. Smith, and mustered in February 2s, 


1865. March 2d, the revi 
Louisville and Nashville, to 


ment, 904 strong, moved ria 
Tullahoma, Tennessee, and was 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
MVSTER ROLI COMPANY A. 


Sergeant, 
Noah Smith, MU. Sep. 4,°65, a8 private 
Corporals, 
Harrison, Taltot, M.0. Sep. 4, °65 
John H. Skidmore, M. 0. Sept. 4, "65 
Privutes, 
Dietzter, Herman, pro. 2 asst.surg.Astt 
Daniels, Sebastian, M. QO. Sept. 4, "65 


Finley, James, M.0. Sept. 4, 04 
Hammell, Frederick, M. O Sept. 4, '65 
Kennedy, John, M. 0. Sept. 4, ‘ba 
MeLashin, James, M.O. Sept. 4, ‘65 
Muelbach, Conrad, M. QO. Sept. 4,755 
Skidmore, Join B., M. O. Sept. 4, ‘65 
Skidmore, James, M. 4). Sept. 4, "65 
Skidmore, Andrew J,, Sept 4, ‘65 
Spurgeon, Lewis, M. 0 Sept. 4, "65 
Soyder, Christopher, pro, 2d Lieut. 


MEN FROM MONROE COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY A. 


First Lreutenant. 
George Schuerman, M. 0. Sept. 4, ‘63 


Serge mts. 


August Mund, M. 0. Sept. 4,°65 
John Kimmick, M. U. sept. 4, 65 


Curpora‘e, 
H Elener, M. 90. Sept. 4, '65 as private 
Jacotishellhards, MO Sept. 4, "63, as 
private 
Pricutes, 


Crum Peter, M.O Sept 4,'65 
Fisher, Charles, MO, Sept. 4, 765 
frlauzer, Chatles, MO. Sept. 4, 5 


SECOND CAVALRY 


Goldschmidt John, M. 0. Sept. 4, °65 
Hottman, William, M. 0. Sept 4, "65 
Hiss, George, M. 0, Sept. 4, 65 
Kobb, John M ©. Sept: 4°65, a9 carp'l 
Keidell, Trongott, M.O sept. 4, "65 
Kreiser, Ausust, M.O. May 23, "65 
Kramlech, Jaeoh, M. O Sept. 4, "63 
Quick, William, MO. Sept, 4, "65 
Reinhold, Lorenz, M. O. Sept. 4, °65 
Rossman, Andrew, M. O. Sept. 4. '05 
sSothek, Thomas, MU. Sept. 4,'65, as 
wagener 
Steinkumph, Freak, M. O Sept, 4,'65 
Schmidt, Peter, MO. Sept. 4, "65 
Weber, Peter, MO. Sept. 4,65 
Zusan, Henry, M. . Sept. 4, "63 


REGIMENT—MWEN FROM TERRY COUNTY. 


(Three Years’ Servier.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANT FE. 
Reervit.—Gailick, George W., trans. to 12 UL fer promotion, Dec. 4, ‘62. 


FIFTH CAVALRY 


REGIMENT, 


(Three Years’ Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY K 


Wagones. 
Robert Dale, M. ©. Oct. 31, ‘64 
Pravaites. 


Rowman, Geo. §., disch, Noy. 17, '63, 
dirability 


Johnson, Geo, Rae 
Mareh 15, “64 

Wildy, Henry, M 0. Oct. 21, 05,09 Ist 
sergeant 


W., trans. to V. 


Reerutt. 
Cunnigham, Eugene,d. Dee 4, ‘64 


FIFTH CAVALRY. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 

This regiment was organized at Camp Butler, Mlinois, in 
November, 1861, and Hall Wilson was appointed Colonel. 
Randolph county was largely represented in the Fifth as 
will appear from the subjoined roster. February 20, 1862, 
went to Benton Barracks, St. Louis, Missouri, and March 
31 moved to Pilot Knob, and thence to Doniphan. April 
Ist skirmished with the enemy, capturing three camps, kill- 
ing three aud taking seven prisoners. Arrived at Jackson- 
port, Juoe 27th, and joined Curtis’ army and marched to 
Helena. October 22d, Lieut. Elliott and seventy-eight men 
were eiptured after losing one man killed and six wounded, 
In June, 1863, made a reconnoisanee to Meehaniesburg, 
drove the enemy ten miles, skirmishing heavily, eapturing 
forty-three prisoners, aud losing one mau killed and seven 
wounded. Auvtst 21st, encountered Blythe’s rebel cavalry 
at Coldwater ant defeated them, losing one man killed and 
five wounded. In October, took part in the calvalry charge 
at Brownsville, routing General Adams, January 1 1864, 
many of the regiments re enlisted as veterans. February 
“7th, Colonel John McConnell assumed command of the 


regiment. At this time eight companies were dismounted 


HISTORY 


OF RANDOLPH, 


MONROE 


AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


for garrison cuty. 
battalion was at Jackson and Port Gibson, eng: 


quent skirmishing. 


During the month of September the 


aged in fre- 


The Filth Calvalry with the Third 


United States Calvalry, charged the enemy uear Woodville, 


driving him in confusion and capturing three cannon. 


Re- 


turned to Vicksburg, October 11th, and thereafter spent 


several months skirmishing. 


In January went on an expe- 


dition to southeru Arkansas, and northern Louisiana, re- 


turning February 13th. 


July Ist, moved to Texas via Red 
river, arriving at Ilempstead, Texas, August 26th. 


Mus- 


tered out at Springfield, October 27th, aud received final 
payment and discharge, October 30, 1865. 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
Mryor.—James Farnam, resig’d Sept. 30, 64 


XON-CUMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Sergeant Major. 
James W. Murkham, M. 0. Meh. 2, °65 
Q. M. Sergeants. 
Joseph Neville, disch. Uct. 31, 64; term 
expired 
Commissary Sergeant, 
George W Bean, disch. Jan. —, 63. 


Hospital Stewards, 
Thonias 8. Morrison, disch. Get. 31, .44, 
term expired 
Manired W. Rotroek, M. 0. Jane 15, 65 
Veterinary & irgeons. 
Bastley Tovera,diseh, Oct. 26, "82 
John G, Calvi, d&. Hempstuad, Pexas, 
Sept. 16,705 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY H. 


Seeoud Lieutenant. 
Wm. H. Pinckerton, 4. 0. Oct. 27, “65. 


Privates, 


Hare, Jno, vet. d.at Memphis, July 


44, 7°05 
M: bowel), ally COENOE 
arf, EDS 


Alexander, vet. 


Ross, David, trans. to V.R.C, July 29. 

Us. 

Noss, Thamas, vet- 

sSchollar, dames, corp] d.at Vicksburg 
Aug. 1, 7ud 


Reereds. 
Camuth, Wm, vet, MO. Oct 27, 63 
MeClurken, Samuel. M. 0.3 
White, Willing, MoO. Inne 1 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY K. 


Captains. 


dames Nesbit, died near Hempsteal, 
‘Texas, Sept. a, in 

Ww ee ©. Addison, ML. 
Oet. 27, "ba 


First Licntenant, 
Charles J. Childs, revig, Jan. 9, 3 

Sceond Livt-naut, 
William Maxwell, M. G. Oct. NS 


as Ist Lient. 


Compunn Q. ME Se: ave 
Charles C. Snderson, M. UO. et. 31, ‘64 
Sergeants 
James W. MeQuiston, M.O. Qet. ot, ‘4 


Corperels. 
William Falalbuch, disch. June 4, ‘62, 
as private, disability 
Peter Marker, M. 0. Get. 31. 04, private 
Samuel 8. Armour, died Aug. 
Alex:nder Jamison, M.O, et, o1, t4 
Louis J. Davis, M. t). Uet. 21, "G4 


Bu,ler. 
John F, Farnan, disch. Oct, 15, °62, 
disability 
Sndidler. 


Henry Hildy or Wildy, vet, M. 0. Oct. 
21, v5,a> Ist Serg’t 
Privates, 


Boudonot, Tobias, died Jan. 24, “NM; 
accidental wounds 


Breithaupt, Fredenck C., trans. to 
ie eta Ge Ais he 
Burk, John W., vet, M. O. Oct. 27, °65 


as serg't 
Beiatt, Vestal, disch. May 3, °62, disab. 
Chris‘ mann, Peter, vet., M. O, Oct. 27,63 
Conant, Sullivan, died Sept. 3! 
bonglas, Laney, vet. died Sept. 30, 82 
Donnil, Edward, vet 
Fulton, Robert, vet., 

ns gerg’! 
Franslo. Fritz 
Gordon, Andrew J., M.O. Oct. 31, 
Gralam. Robt. vet, M. OMMet2t, eh 
Girley, Moore, vet., M. O. Oct. a7, 4 
Hardinger, Andrew, vet, M. O. Uct. 27, 

‘64, as corparal 
Jackson, James T, died Sept 5,64 
James, Patrick f., died July 4, 2 
Keys, Hamilion '. * died July io, "63 
Kr: mviede, Fred’k, died Sept. 23, =_ 
HSI Robert, M. G. Oct. 31, 64 
Lawler, Nicholas, MO, Oct. 31, "64 


M. O. Oct. 27, °63, 


Moore, Wm. (., died Sept. 21, “3 
MeMuanis, doseph dred fine i 02 
Neill, Rebert Uyvet, 
as blacksmith 
Rayhaw, dames, vet. VW, Oct £7, 
Has dar. Francis, MoO) Qe 3), V4 
vville, Chatles. died as a) 
Spechiger, John. died Dec, 
Stokes, He nry, vet B be 
Snodgrass, George CSU Appl er 
Vanee. Audrew W., yet. ol Ane. 
Vars, doseph Ly ver. M. On Gee 28, 03 
Recruits. 
Boyd, Rohert, M. O Oct, 27. 
Boyd, ohn, lied mut 14, ieee 
Hlackbarn, Wm, 4. Wicd Nov, 
Clendenning, Jolin T, Al. a, ae 
Coen, Wm. T., M a. (Ohig, ena 
turlough 
Chandler, Noel, M, 0. June 1A, ‘05 
Duckworth, Edwin, MI. O. Oct 27 
Denuis, John W., died Ma 
Tronnil, Michael, died The 
Faton, Geo, Int sere't, die i 
Hamilton, leanne, mustered out Oct, 
27, 1868, 
Hindman, James M , died July 19, 1865. 
Lockhard, Richard, mustered out Oct, 
27, ISHS, as Corporal. 
Lowther, Robert, mustered ont Oct.27, 


1st5, 
Lonther, John T., died Oct. 9, 1864. 
Maxwell, James R., m. 0, (et 1865. 
Mason, David, m. a. Oct 
Miner, Frank E., m, 0, Oc 
McHenry, Samuel, m. o. Ov t. 27, 
McHenry, John C,, m. 6, de 
McKee, brea, W., m. 0, Ovt 
Mier, John, ni, 0. Sept. 6, 1s 
Mc ‘anaclie, William, mo. ay 23,1865, 
McCunachie, Ale -xander, m, 0 May 25, 
185. 
MeLaughlin, Michael E., died Jnly 8. 
Ls. 
McEldry. Samuel, m. o. Oct. ! 
Ggdeén, John, died while abse 
Pe! tit, Nathan C., m. o. Ger. + 1565. 
Perry, Wilham sdischarged Sept 3, 1863, 
disability. 
Rigdon, John B, m, 0. Ort. 27, 1865, 
Richards, William, mn.o. Oct. ‘r, Is 
Ratrack, Charles B., m, 0. Oct 15, 1305. 
Shannon. Euward L , die iSept. 23, 1864, 
Smith, Wilham, Jr., died Nov. 7, 1803. 
Toulonse, William, m. 0. Oct. 27, 1865. 
Thomas, Emannel, died July 5, Tats, 
wounds. 
Toorea, Elias. 
Thomas, David V. 


SIXTIE CAVALRY REGIMENT. 
(Three Years’ Service ) 

This regiment was organized at Camp Butler, Illinois, 
November 19, 1861, and soon after left for the field of ac- 
iion. At Columbus, Kentucky, it was divided into three 
detachments, which during the spring and summer of 1862, 
operated against the guerrillas. At Dyersburg, Tennessee, 
and Olive Branch and Coldwater, Mississippi, it met with 
signal success, with a loss of two men killed, six woundcd 
and one taken prisoner. Early in the fall of 1862, the de- 
tachments were re-united at Memphis, and November 26th, 
constituted the adyanee of General Sherman’s army in its 
movements south toward Grenada. January, 1865, it went 
into winter quarters at La Grange, Tennessee, and did good 
service against the numerous bauds of partisau rangers iv 
that region, 

Thue eugaged, on one occasion, it surprised and ronted 
Itichardson’s command, near Covington, Tennessee, captur- 
ing their entire camp equipage. March 29th, a detachment 
gallantly repulsed a superior force by which it was surprised 
at midnight. Gen.W.S. Smith issved an order compliment- 
ing the officers and men for their gallantry. 

April, 1863, it was engaged in the espedition which, un- 
der Col. B. H. Grierson, made the famous tour through 
Mississippi and Louisiana, traveling about eight hundred 
miles. At Port Hudgon, Louisiana, June 3d, it had a 
heavy engagement with the enemy and lost two killed, four 
wounded and three taken prisoners. Near Maseow, Tcnnes- 
see, December 4, 1505, it took part in a heavy engagement 
sustaining a Joss of five killed, 
and two missing. March 50, 1864, the regiment re-enlisted 
as veterans, August 15th, it was engaged at [Jurricane 
ercek, Mississippi, as a part of General Forrest’s command. 
After skirmishing for severa] days with [lood’s army along 
the Tennessee river, a brisk engagement of five hours fol- 
Jowed, at Lawrenceburg. It took an active part in the bat- 
tle of Franklin; arriving at Nashville, Tennessee, the last 
of November, 1864. December 13th and 14th, it partici- 
pated in the cavalry charge, capturing nine picees of artil- 
lery and aimmber of prisoners. It was mustered out of 
service November 5, 1865, receiving final payment and dis- 
charge at Springfield, Ilinois, Novemher 20, 1865. 


six wounded, twenty prisoners 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 
Lieutenant Colonel —Reuben Loomis, killed Nov. 2, 1863. 


Majors,—Charies W. Whitsit, m. o. Pee. 12, 1s64. 
Lucins B. Skinner, m, 0, Noy. 3, 1865. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Saddler—David M. Fligor, m. o. Noy. 6,1 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY 6, 
Corporal. Pr vate. 


Robert L. Yancey, m. 6, Noy. 5, 1865 as | Silkwood, Nathan, m. 0, Nov. 6, 1865 as 
Sergeant. Sergeant, 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY £ 


Captains. Sergeants. 

Thomas W. Lippincott, resigned July 6, Caleb H, Throp. 
1865 : Isaac N. East. 

Wesley F. Fallon, m. 0. Nov. 5, 1805. John G. Fulton, m. 0. Oct. 14, 1864, as 

First Lientenauts. = private. 

James H. Gordon, resigned April 25, 
1882. 

Benjamin F. Guitean, dismissed Dec. 
28, 1863, 

Frederick Martow, m, 0, (as 2d Lieut.) 
Noy. 8, 1865. 


Corporals. 


Geo. W. Clark. 
George Ellison. 
Lawrenee D, Throop. 
, Hiram P. Skinner, m. o. Dec. 10, 1864. 


HISTORY 


Farricr. 


Robert Fallon. 


Plicksmith, 


Calvin Bramley, m,o Nav 12, std. 


Prirates 


Adams, Isave Bo m.o Dee. 10, Ist, 
Rrandoen, Martin V. 3B, 

Boeckley, William, m.o, Dee. 1a, 1864. 
Camphell, John 

Clark, Geo, Dm. a, Dee, 10, 1861, 
Dve, William Vf. 

Emmerson, lahn 

Heneckley, (iro, E.,m. a. Nov 13, 18¢4, 
Hill, John ti, moo, Nov, 17, sid, 

Hill Riehard 

Horn, Charles 

Hoge, Davel 4, moo, Oct, MM, 1864 
Kelloge, Charle & 
Lacey, John 

MoKinn vi Jolin FLOR 
hrm oo 
nk. 
Rentfrray, Frycely 
Speers, Wolliam If. 
Thoon, Jasper J. 
Travillion Janis, moe Dee ob trey, 
Turner, Renton, m0. 7A aig, 
Webb, Jacob, mH. 0. Nov, 12, 16 4, 


Now, IT, 18¢$, 


Sergeants. 


Jonathan G. Clark.m. «. Nov. 5, 105. | 
Nathan (.stebbeus, tio, Nov, o, Pre 
Ist Serpent. 
Cocpore's, 
William WW. Clark, mi.o. Nev. 3, Ush5 as 
Sergeant. 
Saniicl Moore, m, 0, Nov. 4, 1965, 


OF RANDOLPH, 


Blicksmitth. 
John Ro Mellenry, m. 0. Nov. 
Privates, 


fy, 1865. 


5, 18h. 


Rell, Paniel, m. 0. Nov. . 
0. Noy. 5, 


Blackburn, Joseph M., tm. 
Ts 

Buckles, Samuel, m. 0, Nov. 5, 1865. 

‘ie tie DP Vit. 0, Nae a 1M05, ax 


Dye, ite disch, at Tec units Ala. 

Kheor, James i. mo. Nov, 5, 1865, as 
bergannt. 

Hickman, Thomas J, mo 

Monre, High, no, Nav 

Pyle, ‘Thomas, mm. a. Nev. 5, 1805, as Sere 
eeant. 

Robinson, George If. mo. Nov. | 

stenger, Lous, killed at Butord, ‘T 
The ud Lard. 

Thr ep, Xewten A ym. o. Nov 

Vries, Uhei-tian, mo. 

Wilson, Dianael M., in. o. 3 
eee DEUATED. 

Woolrilge, Boone, mo. Novy. 


: fy IS05. 


A, Shs, 


Rervurts, 
Ankens, Willis 
Bristen, Franklio B. 
Coletnan, Elyah M., 
Davidson. Henry 
Teesonier, doseph, 
Mays, Usvd 


m. o, Noy. 4, 1805, 


died at Memphis 


uta) John b. 

Gennine, Albert O. mo. dane 17, 1865, 

Pru, Joseph, mo. Nov, 5, ses 

fi: Witham 1, nied at Memphis 
pt. ve, Date 

Trelae, Van 


Hedaneon, Seneca 
sinith, Platyp, tna Nov. 5, 18a, 
Walks, Wilham 


MUSTER ROLL covIPANY LZ, 


Cupfoin—Ji bn J, Clark, moo, Nov, 


MUSTER ROLL 


Privits, 


Ballard, Johar 
Barrett, Paomus =. 
Kang, George, vet, 
Ratelic, Van Buren 
Stesens, Ane athathl 


MEN FROMM 


MUSTER eet 


%, isis, 


MONROE 


Privete,—Pellam, John. 
VOMPANY M-. 
Beervits, 


Lawrence (1805, 
H..k, Memphis Aus. 41, 


Heraer, 
Hustion, 
Pre, Werte 
St ts, der bhi 
Wihiaite, 


1, Veteran, 
Timeths, mo, Noy, 5, 1865. 
TOMER IO i 

COMPANY B, 


Reon ts —Sin th, lack died Vine 25,18 wounds 


EW PEE CAN NIE 


Theee 


Years’ 


REGIMENT. 


Service 


WTESTRISIS USD ENG GUA C aS hs 


Turre * 


S10) See 


Ree rnite 


Tana) Pause, dasttespzedt ter die 


Ts Ten, famies, poste peal 
Lenton, John i, 


eu ies, 


TLE ceM PANY UT. 


ar Now Oo TS, 
moe Naveuicer a}, lowe 


SU] WOT TOM ke tm) FIG inst at 


Rerut —Robertson, James, 


PN vested) NTs 


Wheto at Memyphis, Jane 14, laid. 


Lbs, 


Robinson, James, m. 0. May lodsos, | Ward.te orge, mustered ont May 24, 1865, 


Sika 


(Threr 


ONTIE CAVALRY. 
Years’ Service.) 


The Seventh Cavalry was organized in September. 1561, 


with William 


P. Kellogg as colonel. 


Randolph county 


was represented in it, as the appended roster will show. by 


a considerable number of men, 


The regiment participated 


in many of the important engagements of the war, and bore 
an honorable and important part in each. 


MEN 


MUSTYVR ROL 


Captains, 
Jobn P, Lindwig, resigned May 28, 1802 
Bernhard C, Janssen, resi dne dee 
Charles Stull, mustered out Nov, 4, We 


Tirst Li wtenant, 
John Nicholson, m, 0. November t, 05 


Sccoml Lieutenante, 


John H. Meyer, ressenedl May Ys, TS62 
Henry Nic hulson. thed (hetoler 14 03 
Charles Vaher, de lined commission 
August Lesarre, mustered out Nov. 4,05 


First Ssryeant, 
ThaddeusC. S. Barker, disc. Inne 10,62 


FROM RANDOLIIE COUNTY. 


NOGA Sie 
Q. M. Sergeant, 
Wobu A. Ritz, dise, Ort. 1, G2 sereeant 


Sr igenuts. 


Jobn W Eppens, dis Apr. 2, 

Hlenry Nonpper, ino Get do, 
AU crop 

thenry Nenher. wy 


daldty 
6H OQ. 


n. 4, Ortober 14, 1st 


Comporels, 

Jacek Zunpdeinan, cise. May 20, 

Charles Rathert, aio. detate 

William H_ Foley, vet., mustered out 
November 4, bo us sergeant 

Phrbp Thon, dise. Get. 7, "62; disability 


MONROE 


Ald IO MIELE RY 


William Beckowier, disc. June 15, "62; 
disalality: 

Charles Wiking, m, 0. Ovt. 15, 4. serg 

Henry Idecker, Ver, mustere 1 out 
November 4, cas serucnnt 

Jacob Koeniugster, dase April te, 6 gs 
serucant: disnbadiey 


Taujlers, 
Daniel Piekies. mostered ont de t.15 04 
Henry Qaukenbrngs, diedat St. Louis 
December 2, rsd 
Parever. 
Nenry Rotter, doin Andersonville pris 
Blacksmith. 
Levis Van Cohen, vet, 
sSuldley, 
Herman Miteller, m, 0. October 1.11 
earetys, 


Misteredeut April 12, 


mo. Nov, 4,765 


Allen, Miner i, 
Teno. piris. war 
Andenian, ts one vet died at Mem- 
[ihis Neverier 25, isi 
Dinttne:. Snel, nic. 
prs. wate 
Reese, Lorenz. bika. VWas~. Spr din 
eel OME Or TUE 
ke Tredny Viderscn 
ville paras Moire. 9, Tee Sea eS 


April 15, 1s 


Brhimeister, (liaistrn Vo. mn Nov, 
a 
Rutz, Jolin, niastered cnt iter 1, std 


Blatter, Randolph, mo. Jan. 16, ts04: 
Poreled prisoner 
: 


Tinet sper. vet, mo, Noy, 4.1963, 
us wnat 
Backer, Conrad, doin Andersonville 


Bye WT) 
clin \niler sian ile pris. 
komo. Dletaber th, Tse 
oly mastered ont eiet bate. 


Plisan Sept U7, sid, Nee 
Emo, Nim 
PPR 

1 


Fischer, Johnovetsm oe Nov a, dso 

Aealert, UM harbes, da. oo Filed VB cl 
Pree US Coaetst ity 
Harstel, Hermann moo, Ooteter ta td 
Hitzeman, F rast, vet, ise. Dee a, ede 


thealahty 
Ahumet, Dawud, dise oet 
Jeseph, John nyo duly s, 
Kroesner. bredlened, cd. at St. 
Mo., Peluina 
Killerman, Wilhar, 
isi tahey 


Solishity 
SHiet 
Louis. 


thee, Oot, HDs 


Krieer, Herman, vet. moo New 4.04 

Krause, Meni ast Sepr iy est ty 

Roennaesten, Wiebacd da Lia stan. 
Tenn, Warel sy isen 


Kooh, Willan case Oer eo 2 distles 
Ko apeper, (taste nmr Get Ty psd 


Metuhedtz, Heavy. mis New Bod sete 
Matslea ted, Jedi ta, Oetuluer Dea 
co Henry vet mie Nov go as 
Lal 
» Henry, moe. Get Ds Isr4 
Soriis, Witliatn, died att, Lanis Nov 
1, tse 
Pabst, Melehion. yet. mio Nov tis 
Trieat, Casper, cise Now Isley 
Rice, tierce, dise. Mana ti, t Telit 


Hathert, Cort, vet, toa Now dt tse pl 
Bathert, Ho Wallan disc tet. $1, Tso, 
disalnhty 


COUNTIES, 


ILLINOIS, 


Nathert, Frederirk, trans to V. RC. 
une 24 set 

Rathert, Uemry, mo, Apnal 24, "64; pris, 
War 

Qlesemeir, Frederick, trans, tu Vi RC 
Aprib2s, [sed 

Sehurharedy, ¢ bas 


svetonr a Noy 4°65 


Sippel Henay. do an Vaeerseny [he pag 
Sth Cliath =, taums. te \ 2. tb Aas. 
4. so 


Sehacter, Stephen, vet, mustered ont 
Nove iiber d, 1s6, as corporal 

Sellichner, Jedin. vet mids ered out 
Savion hols a as Sergei 

Strackbean, Leni-, meu, Apri 2, 1865, 


eph. vet, absent: sick at m. 
tomy Rest, 

Siehert, Henry ©, 

Now 


din Anders myille 
Nee geraves P03 
tat Jacksen, 


Teun, 
S lwartz, 
So hws, 

Jison Ames. Ts 


Sept 
doeeph mio 15, Ist 

Aneipew, doin Andersons alle 
Neoodaerave belts 
Ow 1a, td arp. 


Sleeat, Vlam, a 


Sehnendea, daca! j trans, GeS ROO ve, 
vilsod 

Thon. teeth atamso Ot Lads t 

Tallin, eeschesbatst Los Vue, 
esti 

Naher Chartes, pris war. am 2 
Paeut fer nia tories condi tbat 
Det matetere | omion Mav 1s. ta ser 

Veaght, In, Fiauz b.. dase Nos 7, tsut; 
thisstbality 

Wot dics diee Mane Of listdty 


Jehu, doatst. Lome, Mon. Voy. 


r, Henry. cise Mar dust dshtty 
neodiunoa, Pel s. pse7, 


aut 

We alps a, 
Wialhelin, 
as Ist s: 
Wither F 


Michael, elise 
Vans, vet. 
int 

ered ba Lar P aut Pleas 
Spa oy sce, ier rise 


Mar Taye sid y 
ino Nav, 


ant, Mi 
treniat 
Wileon. «Vise tet 
Moaehl, Freier Bh. ot ot 
qetsen: Ani ts dN 


$1, Usotedslidty 
Nider som fe 
tera ola 


Tie aits, 


Sallbafer, Peat ao = fea 

Brewer t hapless. ee i corp 

Beimeak Henry bam Andersons le 
paiset 

Theis ry Pte WR in Noy 4.703 

Vin. bee. cS at tc Ot Heyer 


Votineen. bate = Woy 

Vibert ver Pee, 

hanger. Ibe a Now 

ipa) ited «cee Shae 

Luang reeht, Wear om, lise Ot ty 
isa ality 

Tole oais, Piewteaseh ptises April ds. '6: 
sal paty 

Markstein. (lark sti oc Mow 4) 1st 

Voter, doh ii oe Newemiberd IN 4 

Viedittais, Eones.ti oe Noy. be pac ppl 

Rehuiety, Frand. tioc. Mat a. cc er pl 

Se ineyel, Pres ery Reon Nov 4) 

W i in, Reust. it) Now bd 

Wotte, Fredit ck Novena, 05 


Won a.tecoame, aio, Seven ber 4, 186d 


TWELETH CAVALEY REGIMUNT, 


(Three Yrurs’ 
The Twelfth was erganized in February, 1562, 
Arno Voss being its first colonel. 


orders issued Mareh 
compauy organization, 


AMEN 


Seruler. ) 
at Chieago, 
In pursuance of general 


2d, it was consolidated into an cight 


PROMS EGR CON Dy 


SUI ESSIEN 190) Gi he (UNITES Yt 


Privates 


Passmore, Frases, transt a 


Brenizer, Cirates G., trans. ta Co. tas eonsctidated. Dise. 
Im yfisalabiry veteran, 


EME ay 


dla eee, 


UG OF NATE, TOONS LO 


Sisgeaut. 
Brenizer, Charles G., Vet 
Th vates. 


Janes, 
in, Vet, refused {muster 
Vet, trans. tet Co as con: 


Blakemore 
A omstelbeay 
Davis, 
seduedat 
Lancaster 
ler, Wi, 


Nelston, disdat Camp But 

March za, bso. 

Passmore, Way .dlied at Annapolis, Md , 
der Bu, 3. Wantnals. 

Reasvn, David, Vet. tr 
eonsuliduted M. U. Cor. 


Ser GEG: iG) 
May 29, 1>65. 


Resisoas, dedin Wy Vet, trans, ta Co, C 
2socotiee lated MO. 

Russell, BOM, 

Walson, Wi, Ver, 
{TRY STS Pa el foe 

Worthing, Joslin. 


died at Raton 


Tsd, 


Reeruits, 


Gleasen, Davi, 
Wil-on, Jackson, Jr 


Unuasigned Reeruat. 
Covington, John, 


230 


HISTORY OF RANDOLPH, MONROE AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


TENTH CAVALRY REGIMENT. 
(Three Years’ Service.) 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY D. 


Recruit—Yackett, Inmes H., trans, to Cv. B as consolidated. Died at Brownsville, 
Ark., Feb. 10, 1865. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. 
(Three Years’ Serviee.) 

This cavalry regiment was organized at Camp Douglas, 
Tilinois, in December, 1861, by Col. J. W. Bell. It was 
armed and equiped at Benton Barracks, Missouri, February, 
1862. It was on duty in southeast Missouri, until June 1, 
1862, when it joined General Curtis’ command at Jackson- 
port, Arkansas, and moved with it through that State, re- 
turning to Missouri in the fall of 1862. It was with Gen- 
eral Davidson in the campaign of southwest Missouri, driv- 
ing Marmaduke and his command from the State. In July, 
1863, it moved with that commander into Arkansas, and 
had the honor of first entering Little Rock, after its cap- 
ture, September 10, 1863. In the spring of 1464, it accom- 
panied General Steele in the expedition to Camden. It was 
engaged the balance of the year in scouting, raiding_and 
picketing. After this it did guard duty until it was mus- 
tered out August 31,1865. It received final payment and 
discharge at Springfield, Illinois, September 31, of that 


year. 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY. 
Lieuteurut-Colonel._Stephen Wetmore, disc. Dec, 31, 1864. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Chief Bugler —Hugh Smith, dise. Inne 20, 1865, 
Saddler Sergeaut— David C,Stedlin, ninstered out Aug. 31, 1865. 


MUSTER ROLL. COMPANY D. 


Chplata, 
Jehedee P. Curlee, m. a. Sept. 10, 1864. 
Second Lienteuaut, 


Andrew M. Anderson, m. 0. Sept. 10, 
igp4. 
Privates. 
Austin, Win. \., mo. \ug. 31, 1865, as 
(Corporal, 
Benedict, Jolin, m. a. Ang. 31, 1865, 
Bolton, Thomas F., died at Benton Bks 
April 3, 1854. 
Earles, Robert, m. o. Aug. 31, 1865, 
Fagg, Alex., trans. te Co, H. Died at 
Camp Butler, Tl. March 1, 1864. 
Hester, Reubea, no, Aug. 31, 1865, 
Hiekerson, William, m.o. Aug, 31, 1865. 
Kent, Wm, M., died at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Sept. 20, 1864. 
Mathews, Bevean, trans, to Co. H. 
Moore. Henry, trans. to Co H. 


Pogh, Thomas, died at Camp Butler, , 


Ill, Feb. 13, 1864. 
Pugh, Bales. killed near Pine Bluff, 
Feb. 11, 1865. 


Robertson, John, trans. to Co. F, M. a. 
Inne, 22, 1883. 

Rohectson, Wm. H,m. o. Aig. 11, 1864. 

F Srene*, Andrew, died at Pine Bluff, 

Ark, July 30, 1864. 

Stuart, David C., m.o. Ang 31, 1865, 

Willams, Christopher, disc, June 25, 
1864, 


Reertits, 


_ Boswell, Fred., mn. 0, June 16, 1865. 
Craig, Wm. A.m.o Aug. 31, 1865. 
Fallon, Don (, 

Corporal. 
Fallon, George T., ni.a. Ang. 31, 1865. 
Griffin, Benjaniin. 
Hester, John, n.o Ane. 31, 1865, 
Holt, Riehanl, m, 0. Aug. 31, 1865. 
Kinsey, Isaac M., m,o. Ang 31, 1883. 

| Steele, Juhn Suro. June 16, 1863. 

Sterling, Jolin P..m. 0. June 20, 1864. 

Wilson, Samnel B.m.o. Aug. 31, 1865, 

' as Sergeant. 

Woodside, Alner J.,m.o. Aug. 31, 1865. 


m.o. Ang. 31, 1865, as 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY E. 
P, ivate—Peel, Daniel T. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY F. 


Captain, 
Nivian E. Orten, mn. o. Aug. 31. 185. 
First Lieufenauts. 
Benjamin H. Crain, died Aug. 10, 1864. 
Wm. E. Sparron, m. o. Aug. 31, 1865. 
Secout Lieutenant. 
Wm. 8. Junkins, m. 0 as Sergeaat, 
Aug. 31, 1885. 
First Sergeaut. 
Wm. E, Sparron, promoted 2d Lieut. 
Com, Sergeant, 
William Yates, Jr, died at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., Feb. 24, 1865. 
Sergeants, 
Thos. Hammock, priv., trans, to Co. €. 
M. O, Aug. 31, 1865. 
Samnel Shaffer, m.o Aug. 31, 1865. 
William Rue, m. 0. Ang. 31, 1865, 
Jonathan Chiles, died Pine Pluff, Ark., 
Dec. 16, 1864. 
James N Mahar, m. 0. Aug. 31, 1865, as 
private. 


Corporals. 


Joseph H Graham, m. o, Aug. 31, 1865, 
as Sergeant. 

Cyrns W. Lindsay, trans. to Co, D. M. 
O. Ang. 31, 1865, ns Sergeant. 

Sammel Evans, died at Tamaroa, UL, 
Nov, 24, 1804, 

Joha McKee, m. o. Aug 31, 1865. 

John F. Hunt, died at Pine Blutf, Ark., 
Feb. 7, 1sti5 

| John W Dobhbings, m. 9, Ang 31, 1865. 

Jonathan J. Howell, died Aug. 28, 1864, 
Wonads. 

| James J. Elans, m.o. Ang. 31, 1865, as 

|+ Sergeant. 

| Privates. 


Anderson, William, dise.. Oct 7, 1862. 
Disability. 

Brownlee, Win, R., m.o. Ang. 31, 1865. 

Baughman, George M, m.o. Aug. 31, 
1855. 

| Baker, Newton, G., m.o. Ang. 31, 1865, 

Bardness, Abram,m. o. Aug. 31, 1865. 

Barclav, Wm. G., m, 0. Aug. 31, 1865, as 

‘Corporal. 


Beard, John W.,m. 90. Aug. 31, 1855. 
Burns, James, m. o. Ang. 31, 1865. 


Chiles, Joseph, m. 0. Ang. 31. 1865. 

Christian, Archibald, died Pine Bluft, 
July 7, 1864. 

Coover, Samuel E., m. 0. Aug. 41, 1865. 

Coleman, Joha L., died at Alton, LiL, 
May 3, 1864. 

Cook, William M., died at Camp But- 
ler, Ill., Feb. 5, 1864. 

Coffey, Henry, C.,m.o. Ang. 31, 1885. 

Chiles, James W., m. o. Aug. 31, 1565, 

Christian, Thos. W., m.0., Ang. 34, 1865 

Dixon, Wm.,m.o. Alig. 31, ER85, 

Deason, John B., m. 0. Aug. 31, 1855. 

Falls, James A., died nt Pine Bluff, 
Oct. 12, 1864. 

George, James L., m. o. Aug, 31, 1865. 

Huat, Jeremiah M., m. o. Aug. 31, 1865, 

Hutchings, Joha, m. o. Aug. 31, 1865, 

Harris, Joha M., m.o. Aug, 31, 185, 

Hall, Wm. A.,died at Little Rock, Arkk., 
July 10, 1864. 

Hardsock, James L., m. 0. Aug. 31, 1865. 

Hester, Thomas, mi. 0. Nov. 11, 1365. 

Alugs, Peter. 

Johnson, Mordecai, m, 0. Aug.31, 165. 

Kennison, Thomas J., died nt Tama- 
roa, Aug. 29, 1864. 

Lawhead, Wm., m. 0. Aug. 31, 1805, 

Marlow, Aiex., died at Pine Blutf, Aug. 
SL, 1864. 

Murphy, John, m.o. Ang. 31, 1865. 

Miller, James N., Pro. Asst. Surg. 97th 
Tl. Infty. 

McKee, James, m. o. June, 11, 1865, 

Marshall, Theophilus, died at Pine 
Blutf, Ang. 6, 1865. 

Mahar, Joseph, m. o. Mug. 31, 1865. 


Nailer, Christian, died at Camp Butler, : 


LIL, Feb. 6, 1864. 
MUSTER ROLL, 


Second Lieuterant. 
S. M. Weaver, m. o. Sergt. Aug. 31, °65 
Privates, 

Boswell, James R., tr. Cu. Dm. o. Aug. 
31, 185 as Corel 

Bryant, Wm., d. Camp Butler, Feb. 19, 
1864 

MeCollon, J. D., m. o. Aug. 31, 1865 Corp 

Montague, Benj. F., tr. to Co. Ang. 31 
18155 as Carp'l. 

Mitchett, Silas W., trans. to Co. D d. at 
Pine Blatf Muy 9, 1865 


! Pugh, Abram R.,m. 0. Ang, 31, 1865, 
Penear, James I., m. 0. Aug. 31, 1365. 
Provins, Wm. 8., Dise. (et. 8, 1864. 
Rice, William H.,m. 0. Ang. 31, 1865, 
Ridgway, Edw’d, d. at Pine Bluff, Ark., 

Alig. 9, 18d. 
Ridgway, Robert C., m.o. Ang. 31. 1865. 
Raider, William, m. 0. March 8, 1865. 

Renfro, Mark W., m. o. Aug. 31, 1865. 

Sterling. J. R.,m. 0. Aug. 31, 1865, as Cor. 

Sams, Benj. F., trans. to Co. D. Dise. 

March 4, 1805, as Sergeant. 

Stilly, suas, M. O. Aug. 31, 1865 

Thompson, Jas. d. Pine Bluff, Ju 18, 64 

Tolbert, Sherrod W., died Camp Butler 

Feh. 11, 1864 

Tinsley, John M., M. O. Ang. 31, 1865 

Tavlor, Heary, M. O. Aug. 31, 1865 

Yaylor, John M., M. O. June 20, 1865 

Tinsley, Tsainh, M. G. Aug. 31. 1865 

‘fSroester, George, M. O. Aug. 31, 1865 

Thompson, Henry, M. O. Aug. 31, 1865 

| Tucker, Heary M. 0. June 20, 1805 
Walter, Clifton M. O. Aug. 31, 1865 
Ward, Daniel, died Brownsville, Ark., 

June 14, 164 


| Rerruits, 
| Crane, Ranson N., M. O. Ang. 31, 1845 
| Cross, William E, M, O. Aug. 31, 1865 
Cromp, Chas, M. MO, Ang. 31, 1xti5 
Hotehkiss, Alex., M.O. June 20), 1sG5 
Morrow, Wm.J., M. O. Aug. 32, 1965 
Malkey, Isnac N. died Pine Blnff, Aug. 
9. 1864 
Shevals, Robert, m. o. Ang. 31, 1895 
Stickey, William S.,m.o Ang. 31, 1865 
Thompson, James, m. o. Ang. 31, 1865 
Williumes, 1, d. Pine Bluff, Aug. 18, 1864 
Welch, Win. H., m. 0. Any. 31, 1805 
Yearian, Francis M., m. 0. Aug. 31, 1865 


COMPANY H. 


Rapalyed, Daniel, m. 0. June 20, 1865 
ns Com. Sergt. 

Shettlewoath, Saml., m. 0. Aug. 33, 186% 

Watson, G. W., trans. to Co. D tn. 0. 
June 20, 185. 

Woodward, Gilbert, tr. to Co. F m. o. 
Aug. 31, 1865 

Walle, John, tr. to Co. F d. Bentoa Bks 
Mar. 24,1864 

Young, William J. B., tr. to Co. Fm. 0. 
Aug. 31, 1865 ns Corpt. 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY [ 


First Sergerut.—Henry C. Hoffman, m. 0, July 20, 1865 
Recruits. —Duncan, Chns., a. Pine Bluff of accidental wounda, Nov. 1, 1864 


Spann, Solom d, died Pine B 


MUSTER ROLL 
First Lieutenant. 


Rudolph A. Wheatley, m. o, Sergt Aug. 
31, 163 


Second Lieutenant. 
Theop. T. Fouotnia. m. o. Sept. 4, 1864 


Privates. 


Crouch, Wm. L.,m, o. June 22, 1865 

Covens, Wm., m,0, Oct. 4, 185 to date 
Ang. 3, 1865 

Chandler, J., d. Pine Bluff, July 9, 1864 

Drew, Je~se, absent at m. o. of Regt. 

Dye, Elmore C., m. 0. Aug. 31, 1865 

Foster, Thos. m. 0. Aug. 31, L8G 

Kirk, George M. 

Lawreace, Henrv S., m. 0. Atte. 31, 1865 

Lawson, J. B., disch. July 3, 1865 Sergt. 


lutt Qet. 27, Laid, 


PCOS ER Asians 


Moore, Wm., m o. Oct 11, Iba tu dat 
Aug 31, 1865 
Parker, Ed C.,m.o. Aug. 31, 1864 Sergt 
Rentfro, William B., m. o. Ang. 31, 1865 
Rentfro, William L., m. o. Aug. 31, 1865 
Reatfro, Wilham F., m. o. Ang. 31, 1865 
Short, Stph.d. Camp Butler Feb. 13 1864 
Searle,,Jahn Q. C., disch. Nov. 11, 1864 
Short. Joel A., m. o. Aug. 31, 1865 
Wheatley, Ise. L., disch. May 10, 164; 
disability 
! _ Recruits 
Gorden, Wm., ahsent sick at m. o. Reg. 
Hodges, Jus. m.o. Aug. 31, 1865 Corpl. 
Parker, Levi R., disch. May 9, 1865 to 
date Ang, 31, 1865 
Rusk, Claiborne R, m.o. June 30, 1865 
1 Wayman, Chas., m. o. Aug. 31, 1865 


MUSTER ROLL, COMPANY L. 


Captain, 
James Crain, m. o. Aug. 31, 1865 
First Lientenant. 
Wm. G, Anderson, m, 0. Sergt. Ang. 31, 
1865 
Private. 
Ballard, William, disch. Ang. 31, 1864 


MUSTER ROLL 
Privates, 
Roper, Wm., tr. to Co. D d. Pine Bluff 
Sept. 25, 1864 wounds 


Reed, Wm., tr. yo Co. F d. Pine Bluff 
Sept. 22, 1864 


Recruits. 


Berry D. J., d. Little Rock Sept. 40, 1864 
Fetter, Jac., d. Pine Bluff Apr. 13, 1865 
Moore, Thomas, disch. Feb, 15, 1865 
Muller, Jno, d. Pine Bluff Sept. 14,71861 
Thompson, Gideon 


COMPANY F. 
UVunassiqned Recruits, 
Butler, Bailey, rejected 
Chalford, Chas. M., d. Camp Butler Apr 
\ 2, 1804 
Fallon, Robert, rejected 
Ross, James 
Sullivan, Thomas 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY L. 
Captains. —Geo. W. Sewsberry, resig’d June 7, ‘65. 


Sergeants.—John Risenor, M. 


Joha W. Malone, 


O, Aug. 31, 1865. 
died at Pine Bluff, Ark., Aug. 25, ’65. 


HISTORY OF RANDOLPH, MONROE AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS. 


Corporals. 

James Dunbar, M. ©. Aug. 31,'65, as 
private. 

Francis Smith, died at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
July 14, “64. 

Edward M. Smith, M 0. Aug. 31, “65. 

Wilham Jenkias, private, died at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., Sept. 26, “G4. 


Bugler. 
John T, Smith, died at Alton, IIL, May 
1,64. Wounds. 
Artificer. 


Samue! C. Stewart, detached at M.O. of 

Regiment. 
Privates, 

Armour, James M., M. O. Aug. 31, 1865. 

Arney, Andrew, dted ot Pine bluff, Ark., 
Oct. 21, ‘bd. 

Biley, Alfred, claimed by and Trans. to 
loth HL Infty. 

Benson, John, M. QO. Ang. 31, 1865. 

CandJe. Francis M., M.) Aug. 31, 1865. 

Davis, Emzly, M. O. Aug. 31, 1805, as 
Corporal. 

Davis, John W., transf.to Co. E. 

Finley, Willinm, died at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., Oct. 28, ‘64. 


Forns, John A. 
Greenawalt, Henry, died at Pine Bluff, 
~ Ark,, Sept. 1, 1x64. 
Galler, Wm. H, M.O. Aug 31, 1865. 
Holt. Wm. S., died at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Oct. 24, 1st. 
Lype, Gabriel A., M.©. Aug. 31, 1865. 
Powell, Guy IL, M. O. Aug. 31, 1865. 
Pressley, Wm., died at Pine Bluft, Oct. 
20, Is6d. 
Perkins, Peter, M. 1). Aug. 37, 1865, 
Poy pus, Chas., M. O. Ang. 31, 1965. 
Throup, Francis M., absent sick at M.O. 
of regiment. 
Throup, Thomas, M. O. June 20, Tst5. 
Verner, Jos., disch. Aug. 18, 1865, disab. 
Williamz, George, M. 0). Aug 41, 1805. 
Wren, Josiah F., died at Benton Har- 
racks, Mo., March 2,°64. 
Reerusts. 


Beckett, Joha F., disch. Feb. 17, 1s64. 
Disability. 

Condor, Adam, M. 0. Aug. 31, 1865. 

Corwin, Elijah, M. OU. Aug. 31, 1585, 

Edwards, John, died at Pine Bluif, Ark., 
July 30, S64. 

Jenkins, Sam} C., M.O, Ang 3], 1885. 

McLaughlin, Wm. H,. died at Pine 
Blut¥, Ack., June 13, 184. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY REGIMENT.—( Three Years’ Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E. 
Frivates— Bean, Oliver W., killed near Hickman, Ky, June 4, 1862, 
Cunningham. Francis M., transf to luth Cav., as comsolidater. 


Lett, Sherrod. 


FOURTEENIIL CAVALRY.—MEN FROM 


PERRY COUNTY. 


MUSTER ROLE COMPANY C. 
Pru ate—Crocket, John C., died at Peoria, 11., April 7, 1863. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E, 


Privates—Arney, Benjamin, mitstered out June 12, 1865. 
Darnes, James, mustered ont July al, 1 


Pris. War. 


fngram, Chas., uustered out July 31, 1~ 5 


Mosley, James P. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY G. 
Private—Lefier, Thomas, missing 15 action since Aug 3, Ix6f 


FIFTEENTH CAVALY REGIMENT.—( Three Years’ Service.) 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY €. 


Privates—Cox, Jasper, 
Cox, Lewis. 


Mustered out Aug. 31, 1800. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY E. 


Sergeant—James M. Blackmore disch. June 24, 1864. 


Bugler—George Tatfee. 


Disability. 


Prwates—Bacon, Benjamin, (ransf. to loth [1 Cay. as consolidated. 
Shank Ohver, transt. to loth HL Cav. as consolidated. 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY F. 
Private—Coleman, Miles H., transf. to Co. L., l0th Cavalry, as consolidated. 
SIXTEENTH CAVALRY REGIMENT.—( Three Years’ Service.) 


MUSTER ROLL COMPANY L. 
Privufe—Guard, Jolin. 
MUSTER ROLL COMPANY M. 
Prirates— Winters, Lows A.., cseaped prisoner, M. OU. Aug. 19, 1865 as Corpl. 


ALTON BATTALION (NF RY—100 dayx— FROM RANDOLPH CO. 


Captain 
Corperuls. 

Thomas Horner, m. n. Octoher 7, “64 
Hurke, Franklin M., m. 0. Oct. 7, ‘64 
Benson, Newton, m. o. Uctuber 7, "64 


Simon 8, Stockey’s Company. 


Barns, Lewis. m.o. Oetober 7, ‘64 
Jarvkson, Alexander, m. 0. October 7,'§4 
MeMellon, Wiiltam Fm. o. Det 7, ‘tt 
Short, William, a. 0, Oct. 7, 'b4 


FIRST ARTILLERY —( Three Years’ Service.) 


MEN FROM RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


Battery D. 


Privates.—Herbert, Charles F., tr. from 30 II. 


Battery G, 


Sergeant. 
William Bradley, m. 0. Sept. 7, “G4 


MEN FROM PERRY 


COUNTY. 


Privates. 


Hathaway, Theodore, disc. Jan. 30, ‘65 
Keller, John P., tr. to V. R.C. Feb.vy rd 


Batiery D, 


Veteran.—Eaton, William, mustered out July 28, 1865. 
Battery G. 


Prrcates. 
Barclay, John, died Feb. 29, ‘G4 
Breen, Dennix, mustered out 
Dutee, Thomas 
Fuller, Robert H., disc. June 1,'62 
Manion, Thomas, disc. July 1, 
Maxey, David, disc. Feb. 5, °b5 
MeGrail, Miles, disc. Sept. 30, '52 


Robinson, George, ttisc. Feb.15,64,-orp 


Stevenson, Geurge, dise. Feb. 5, U5 


dtr cruite. 


disab Baxter, Joseph, dise. March 11, ‘65 
Garety, Peter, M. O. June 10, “65 
Stevenson, Jas.,m. 0, Juae 19, '65, corp. 


Battery I. 


Reervit.—Lany, Abram V., discharged October 30, ‘62 
SECOND ARTILLERY.—( Three Years’ Service.) 


MEN FROM PERRY COUNTY, 


Battery D, 


Recrutt.—Todd, John, discharged September 24, "64; term expired 
Battery F. 
Recrurt. 
Davis, Samuel, dropped from the rolls August 1, ‘64 
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MEN FROM MONROE County. Battery E, 
Privates, Nacel, William, Vet. trans. to Bat. A.m. 


Eberlein, Charles, Vet. tr. aor 0. July 27, ‘65 
TG 21, 65 Hi i REE oy Sommer, John, Vet. trans. to Hat. A,m. 


Langebshn, Jacob, killed at al o. duly 27, "65 
™. o, September 17, 6E Recruit.—Engsling, Stephen. 


— Sa 0 foe 
(CISUAIS Wes, OI. 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


BY 8. B. HOOD. 


‘> ONSIDERING the early settle- 

as ment and organization of 
this eounty and the faet of its 
having contained the chief 
eity and greatest centre of 
civilization in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, we should 
expeet that the history ofits 
schools would be attended 
by more than ordinary in- 
terest. And sueh, no doubt, 
would be the ease with a 
eomplete history ; but the 
very antiqaity that would 
add to its interest hangs the mists of eenturies before our eyes. 

Governor Reynolds, in his history of Illinois, speaks of the 
sehool-houses being guarded during sehool hours, and of the 
dangers to whieh children were exposed in going to and 
returning from sehool in the eountry distriets in early times, 
The only book edueation, therefore, that many of these 
children received was from their parents in their eabin homes. 

In the villages, however, schools were established and 
sustained from a very early period, and it is fuir to presume 
that those of Kaskaskia and Prairie du Roeher were taught 
in Freneh. They were of the paroehial type, since the 
leading men of these villages were Frenchmen—men of 
eulture, and of the Catholic religion. Unfortunately, no 
reeords of these schools were kept, aud tradition is almost 
silent respecting them. In later years the ehurches sustaiu- 
ing these schools have kept reeords of them, whieh will be 
found in the chapters devoted to these elurehes. 

The earliest schouls were prineipally taught in the de- 
serted log huts of the itinerant squatter or hunter, These 
were mueh inferior to the first houses built expressly for 
school purposes, a typical one of which I shall endeavor to 
present to the reader’s mind : 

The walls were of unhewn logs, and the eracks were 
daubed with mud mortar from the yard. This black mortar 
was mixed with dead prairie grass to make it stiek, and was 
put on with the hand, so that corrugations were formed in 
it by the finger prints of the dauber. The roof was of 
clap-boards, held down by weight-poles kept in position by 
pieees of wood called kuees or eripples plaeed between them, 
The door was on the south or east, and turned on wooden 
hinges and was fastened by wooden latch or pin. On the 
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opposite side a log was cut out to admit light to the writing- 
desk, a long slab fastened to the wall just below this open- 


lug. 


The above cut represents the exterior of one of these cabin 
school buildings. The seats consisted of puncheons, sup- 
ported by four legs driven into the holes near the ends. The 
legs, usually put in green, were too small for the holes when 
seasoned, and would stick up through the bench far enough 
to prevent the “ pushing off” process, to which the pupil on 
the end of the bench was ever exposed. These benches, 
without backs, were placed end to end round the walls of the 
room, so that the pupils could rest their aching spines 
agaiust the projecting logs. The bench at the long window 
was a high one, as none but the “ big’ boys and girls wrote 
in those days. As Judge Murphy, of Sparta, once said in 
addressing a teachers’ meeting: ‘‘ The school benches in the 
old times, were much like the seats in modern railroad ears, 
springy and reversible, only that in the former the boy had 
to do the springing and reversing” The heating apparatus 
consisted of a wide chimney or fire-place, built of mud and 
split sticks. The wood, dragged up in the tree by three or 
four yoke cf oxen, was cut into suitable lengths by the 
school-boys, detailed in regular order for the work. 

The school-house ax was reputed the dullest in the neigh- 
borhood, and yet uo one ever stuck it into the ground. The 
large girls swept the puncheon floor by turns with a wild- 
grass home-made broom. Water carrying from the ever 
adjacent spring or creek was a privilege usually awarded to 
the meritorious. 

School-books in these days were far different from those 
used now. The elementary spelling book, with its alternate 
pages of spelling and reading, was the only book for begin- 
ners, and the Testament for advanced readers. In later 
days, the English Reader and the Introduction were used in 
some of the most progressive schools. In Arithmetic there 
was but one book for the older and the younger pupils, the 
teacher giving such individual help as he thought needful. 
The copy books were made at home, of common unlined 
paper, which the teacher ruled. He also set the copies and 
made and repaired—“ fixed ’—the goose-quill pens. Pen- 


making was quite an art in those days, and the sharp “pea- 
kuife” was one of the teacher's first necessities, Spelling, 
reading, writing and arithmetic constituted the school cur- 
riculum. Pluck, and muscle to back it, were considered im- 
portant qualifications, and the teacbers were usually males; 
yet we hear of some few females who taught in this county 
at a very early day, and gave the young women of their 
schools instruction in needle-work. 

The schools were sustained by subscription to an agreement 
to pay the teacher a certain price for a specified number of 
scholars, for a stated time, the article specifying the branches 
to he taught. The price perscholar ranged from 33}c. to 
$1 25 a month, according to the studies taken. Besides the 
regular term pupils there were “day scholars,” who paid 
five cents a day when at school. As the schools were neces- 
sarily small, teaching was not very remunerative; but the 
smal] salaries were supplemented by free board, or “ board- 
ing round,” as it was called, among the patrons. Many of 
the teachers were of limited education, but some were men 
of thorough scholarship. 

As many children had to travel to school through track- 
less forests, the fathers nsually, on the first day of school, 
blazed a path to the school house, marking the trees on 
both sides so as to guide the children in going either way. 
Large trees were felled across the streams for bridges, and 
pole haud-rails were placed on furked stakes driven into the 
grouud on either side of the log. Even as late as 1841, 
most of the streams in this couuty were without bridges, 
and, when swollen, a source of danger to the lives of both 
texchers and pupils in crossing,—though few fatal accidents 
from this cause are remembered. 

The following touching account was given by Mrs Mary 
G. Allison, of St. Louis, the mother of one, aud the sister of 
another of the unfortunate victims of pioneer life, whose 
names this sketch shall p rpetuate: In I841, Miss Rachel 
M. Graham, aged seventeen, and daughter of Tlugh Graham, 
who then lived near Chester, taught a school near Gordou’s 
mil}. On the 22d November, Miss Graham started for her 
school on horseback, taking her nephew, Chelsey Drew, a 
lad ten years old with her tu return the horse. Mary's river, 
at that time swollen by the heavy rains of the previous Sun- 
day, was crossed at a ford some distance below the bridge 
on the old Chester and Georgetown road. It seemed from 
the tracks of the horse that they entered the river with no 
fear of danger; but the rapid current swept the horse and 
its precious burden down the stream. Miss Graham sank 
and perished. The boy caught hold of the branches of a 
tree that hung actoss the stream, and cried for help. A 
German woman living near by, hearing his cries, ran to the 
river, and saw the boy holding on to the limb, sometimes 
above the water, and sometimes disappearing beneath it. 
Seeing she could do nothing herself, she ran for her hus- 
band, who, mounting his horse, galloped to the ford, dashed 
boldly in and tried to swim his horse to the rescue. But 
again the stream prevails,—horse and gallant rider both go 
down and swiftly pass the rising, sinking, hoping, now de- 
spairing child. Being washed from the horse’s back, Mr. 
Daningbunk, the noble German, caught around the animal’s 
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neck, urged by his wife, who had again reached the river, to 


try to save his own life For a quarter of a mile the 
strugeling horse and man were swept down by the eurrent, 
till at length the horse getting footing, emerged from the 
water and clambered up the steep bank, but his heroie 
rider, exhausted, fell back into the hungry stream and 
sank. Deeds less daring, sacrifices less noble, have been 
immortalized in song. 

The woman, though deeply henrt-smitten, by the dreadful 
death-seene of her husband, still determined if possible to 
save the boy. She ran and informed a Mr. Chapman of his 
condition. Ife, mounting a harse, rode rapidly to the fords, 
but when he reached it all was hushed and still save the dis- 
mal gurgling of the angry stream whose cold resistless cur- 
remt disdaining alike the purity and beauty of womanhood, 
the strength and courage of manhood and the helpless inno- 
eeney of pleading childhood, had covered all three in the 
gloomy depths of a watery grave, 

But to return to our history :—Where the first-school was 
taught in this county is not eertainly known, but it is ¢ 
matter of history that as early as 1720 the Jesuits founded 
a eollege at Kaskaskia, which flourished until 1754, and 
schools of a lawer grade probably existed ata still earlier 
date 

Joha Doyle, one of General Clark’s old soldiers, returned 
to Kaskaskia after the war and taught sehool, many years 
between 1790 and 1500, About this time a heavy immigra- 
tion set ia from the States, and early in the present century, 
we find settlh ments scattered all over the county. We 
shal] therefore take these settlements, as represented by the 
townships, ia which they are loeated and give as nearly as 
possible the sehool history of each. Township 4, range 5, 
including Coulterville: The first school-house in this town- 
ship, was a log cabin ereeted probably in the fall of 1528, 
and located in the N. Ie. quarter of seetion 27. The first 
school was taught the totlowing winter by Mr. Creorge 
Campbell, who still lives near Sparta. Henry L. McGuire 
and Benjamin Wham, attersard Dr Wham, were among 
its other early teachers There was anvther school taught 
ata very carly day in the western part of this township, 
in seetion 19, west of the old Stuart Burns’ place, but its 
date is not known. 

Mr. Blair Strahan, now an old man residing in the north- 
ern part of the township, attended this school when twelve 
years old, dames B. Parks and William Mclhee taught in 
this school, In later years, the school was moved further 
north and a round log sehool-house ereeted on the land now 
owned by Fhomas Lindsey. 
aged man living on Mud ereek, taught a number of terms 
in this house. 

The first school under the free school law was taught by 
David Coulter, now a minister, in Winehester, Kansas. 
Miss Martha Bailey, (now Mrs. West, of Edwardsville), 
Mr. Frank Anderson, now of Wyandotte, Kansas, Miss 
Lydia Morland, late Mrs. Nev. Ethott, of Swanwiek, and 
Mr. George Melay were among the early teaehers of this 
school. The township has now six schools, including the 
graded echool of Coulterville, 541 ehildren of sehool age and 


Rev. James Morrow, now an 


atownship school fund of $1931, 82. Lt has also a good 
academy, the partienlars of whieh will be found in the his- 
tory of Coulterville. 

Township 5-5, containiog Eden. The first sehool in this 
township was taught in 1821 by an [rishman by the name 
of Robert Moor. The sehool-house was one of the typical 
kind, and was loeated in section 7. The Distriet, including 
the present loeation of Sparta, was about six miles square 
In the summer of 1822, G. T. Ewing, afterwards a,cavenan- 
ter minister, taught a sehool in seetion 0), east of Eden, an 
apple tree on the farm of Mr. Tavlor Nesbit, marking the 
site of the old sehvol-house. Robert Clark, one of the noted 
teachers of his time, taught here in 1834. and 1835. Rev. 
Samuel Wylie, late of Eden, frequently had private students. 
The names of Don Morrison and brother and the Bonds 
of Kaskaskia were among his pupils. 
has 7 schools, 887 ehildren of school age and a township 
school fund of $2590.70. 

Tounship G-5, containing Steelesville and Perey, had a 


The township now 


school as early as 1812, or six years hefore Hlinois became 
a State. The school-house was an old log eabin which 
stood where Steelesville now stands, then a dense forest, 
John White was theteacher. The first. regular school-house 
was construeted of round logs, in 1820, and was located in 
the N. IX. quarter ‘of seetion 17, and familiarly known as 
the “ Jones’ School-house.” Mr. White was sueceeded by 
the following teachers named in order: Col, Gabriel Jones, 
Mr. Carnes, Mr. Bender, Martin Jernigan, James Guthrie, 
Benjamin Wham, Isaac B. Brown, Mr Ward, Mr. Elis, 
Archibald Smith, Mr. Hill, Mr. Spears, Miss Ford, Nathan 
Cole, now of St. Louis, and onee mayor of that city, Miss 
flerd, Miss Ilerdman, Biddy Farnan, Dr. William <A, 
Gordon, now of Chester, Mary G. Malone, W. W. Doggett, 
Wm. B Dergtfield, Mr. McDaniel and James M. Malone, 
present post-master of Steelesville, the latter taught before 
the free school law was in operation and for many years 
afterwards. 

This township furnished School Commissioner, Mr. Eh 
Lofton, and a county Superintendent, Mr. John A. Malone. 
To the latter we are indebted for the organization of the 
Randolph County Teaehers’ Institute. The township has 
now seven sehools, including the graded school of Steeles- 
ville, 048 children of school age and a township sehool fund 
of £943 00. 

Township 7, Range 5, ineluding Shiloh Ifill. The first 
sehool-house was erected in this township about 1830, on 
the 8. K. corner of section 10, and Isaae DB. Brown was the 
first teacher. There was also a small log school-house 
built within the present limits of the village of Shiloh Mill, 
in 1836, and Josiah Cully taught in it in 1857. The 
building was also used for preaching. 

sridget Farnan, sister of the late Dr. James TFarnan, of 
Sparta, taught a sehool in 1545, in a vaeant house near the 
site of the present Mill Creek brick school house. Among 
the other early teachers, the following names oceur: Iora- 
tio Newberry, William McAdams, now of Chester, Richard 
Davis, now a popular Baptist preacher, James Hanna, 
Daniel Lynch and the venerable Paul Hallworth. Mr. 
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Hallwerth, thevgh now well advanced in life, is still active, 
energetic and progressive in eduational matters. 

Senator John A. Logan, the distinguished soldier and 
statesman, attended Daniel Lynch’s school in this township. 
It has been fortunate in having, within it, a number of men 
who were warm friends of cducation, and particularly of the 
publicschools. Among those who deserve mention are: Paul 
Hallworth, mentioned above, and his co laborers, Judge Jas: 
Gillespie (father of Col. Gillespie), John B. Burke, John Bar- 
row aud Judge Martin Ireland. The latter has been intimately 
connected with the school interests of the township for 
nearly forty years. There are now four schools in this 
township, 277 children of school age and a school fund 
of $844 01. The origin and particulars of the Shiloh Hill 
College, will appear in the history of the village. 

Township 8, Range 5, containing the town of Rockwood. 
The first school was taught in the northwestern part of 
the township in 1829, by Mr. Conant, an eastern gentleman, 
of classical education, afterward a resident of the county, 
who lived to an old age. Another early school was taught 
by J. H. Clendinen, in the present limits of the Ebenezer 
District, prior to 1833. The first school-house was built by 
Louis Garrett in 1836. The school consisted of 85 to 40 
subscription scholars. About this time, a very eccentric 
teacher, William Robinson, was known here. He taught 
school north of Kaskaskia, as early as 1812 or 14, and some 
of the earlicst residents of the township were his pupils. 
He was often with the Indians, and one occasion after his 
absence of two or three years, his wife received a letter from 
him, containing only the words “Sane; Yours William 
Robinson.”’ Israel Curtis in 1838 and ’9, taught in the 
present limits of Rockwood village. In 1838, Robert Jef- 
frey kept a winter term of school in a cooper shop, in the 
present limits of the Ebenezer District. Forty years after, 
his grand-daughter, Mattie Jeffrey, is teaching about 100 
yards from the same place. He was an excellent penman 
aud a very successful teacher. Dr. Lynch taught in the 
township in 1840. While teaching at Shiloh, he predicted 
the future notoriety of his pupil, John A. Logan. The 
Ebenezer log school-house was built in 1842. Mr. Seymour 
Straight, since a prominent Ohio dairyman and millionaire, 
taught here in 1845 or ‘4. 

The first public school-house was built in Rockwood in 
1848. Joseph Walker was the first teacher. The second 
was built in 1852, inthe Ebenezer District. The’ Jumber 
was sawed with the whip-saw, one man above and the other 
below the log. The township bas now two schools, one 
hundred and sixty children of school age, and a school 
fund of $847,795. 

Township 8, R. 6, including the village of Houston. The 
first school in this township of which we have reliable in- 
formation, was taught in 1834, near the farm of Johu Mc- 
Millan, about three fourths of a mile west of Houston. ‘The 
echool-house was a deserted log cabin. The first teacher 
was James Finley, of Hill Prairie, the next, Thomas An. 
derson. Afterward the house was moved to a poiut near 
Matthew Lessley’s farm, and Hugh M-Kelvey, son of Chas. 
McKelvey, taught there in 1857. He was followed by Jas. 


Parks and Mr. Glenn. 


In 1844, Robert Steen taught in a 
small house built by some settlers, in the northern part of 
Gordon’s Grove, near the present United Presbyterian 
church. In 1546, Mrs. Delilah Meek taught a school in 
her own house, on the hill, where the residence of Mr. 
Hugh Mathews now stands. On the eastern side of the 
township, schools were taught at an early day by Adam 
Marshall, uncle of Dr. S. W. Marshall, of Sparta. One of 
these schools was kept on the hill, near old Dr. Marshall's, 
and another on Plum creek, near Samuel McClinton’s. 
This township has now seven schools, 424 children of school 
age, and a towuship school fund of $1119.90. 

Township 5—R. 6, containing part of Blair. The first 
school in this township was probably taught in a small] log 
school-house, on the old Dial place, more recently the 
Frazier place, in sec. 4. As best remembered, it was origi- 
nated by Major Andrew Borders, father of judge James J. 
Borders, now of Sparta, William Temple, father of Mr. 
John Temple, and Jo-eph Weir, father-in-law of Mr. Wm. 
Weir, both of Lively’s Prairie. The first teacher was James 
Guthrie, who taught in 1826. A Mr. Armour, probably 
John Armour of Sparta, taught in 1854. Stafford C. Meek, 
Coe W. Caice, John C. Means and Thomas Slater, were 
among the early teachers. There was also a school taught 
at a very early day on the creek east of Major Borders’ 
farm, in sec. 3, but no facts can now be gathered of its date 
er teachers. As late as 1848 there was but one regular 
school-house in this township, and even it was used for 
preaching as well as for school. Another school was kept 
in the old Associate Reformed Church, in Opossumden 
Prairie, near the site of the present United Presbyterian 
Chorch, iu sec. 24. The township has now seven schools, 
414 children of school age, and a township school fund of 
$909.01. 

Township 6,—R. 6, containing Bremen and part of Blair. 
The first school in this township was taught by Ezekiel 
Robbins, fur a number of years, in the neighborhood of 
Randolph, now Bremen. ‘The first school-house was situated 
in northwest qr. of sec. 27, and had been the log dwelling 
of some early settler. The first house built for school pur- 
poses, was of logs, and abovt 25 feet square, and was located 
on the northeast qr. of sec. 26. The first school-house in 
the neighborhood of Blair, was a round-pole deserted dwell- 
ing, but no one remembers the dates or early teachers. 
James Hughes taught Ex. Gov. John Reynolds and others, 
at his own house. This township furnished one schoo] com- 
missioner, Mr. Marcus L. Burns, who held the office credit- 
ably from 1861 to 1865, It has now 6 schools, 422 children 
of schoo] age, and a township school fund of $1842 00. 

Township 7—R. 6. The first school of which we can 
learn anything in this township, was taught by Nathan 
Conant, in 1823. He taught also in 1824. These schools 
were taught in the summer time, to enable children to attend, 
living from a distance. The school-house was on the south 
side of Mary’s river, near its mouth, in what was then known 
as the Brain and Hindman settlement. Nothing more can 
be learned of the schools of this township till 1849, when 
the names of Almira Smith, R. G. Davis, William Taylor, 
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James Pinkerton, Margaret Phillips, FP. R. Douglass, P. N. 
Russel, Wm. McClare, James P. Craigand Wm. McAdams, 
appear as teachers. Among the leading men in edacational 
matters at an early day, were Isaac Rast, John Smith, Mr. 
Aldrich, Mr. Phillips and Abel Crisler. This township has 
now five schools, 322 children of school age, and a township 
schoo] fund of $1875.00 

Township 8, Range 6, is a fractional township on the Mis- 
sissippi river between Chester and Rockwood. The first 
school in this township was taaght by a Mr. Garrett, ina 
house in the southwest qr. of see, 11, belonging to Samael 
Mansker, in 1836. In 1842, William Clark kept a school 
in a house belonging to Johu Moore, in the southwest qr. 
of see. 12, and, in 1843, a Mr. Thompson taaght in the same 
house. In 1844, Traman Strate kept a rchool in a house of 
Samuel Mansker, in the southeast qr. of sec 2. The first 
house built for school and choreh purposes, was erected on 
Robert Moore’s land, northwest qr. of sec. 2,and was named 
the Pleasant Ridge school-house The first free schoo] was 
taught by Soherry Morgan, brother of Wm. H. Morgan, of 
Shiloh Hill, in 1857, in the Clitton school-house, in south- 
east qr. of scc. 2. The leading educational men in early 
times were Samuel Mansker, Alexander Hindman, Robert 
Grissum, Joab Parks and Robert Moore, who were elected 
school trustees in 1835. The school lands in this township 
were sold in 1886, fur $125 per acre The township has 
now two schools, 71 children of school age, and a school 
fund of $318 36. 

Township 4, Range 7, containing Baldwin. The first 
school in this township was taught in tbe old Fort, in see. 
33, in 1816 or 1817, by an old sailor, named Davis. Of 
those who went to this school, the only sarvivor ts Mrs. 
Jennie L Nelson, of Baldwin. The second was tanght by 
oue Summers, in 1318, in a cabin on see. 28. Mr. Sammers 
Was acquainted with military tactics, and drilled the boys 
at noon, and other spare times. John A, Wilson, late of 
Sparta, then a little boy, acted as drammer in this youthful 
campany. The third school was in see. 21, just above Cox’s 
Ferry, on the Okaw river, and was taught by Mr. Davis, 
above mentioned. 

The first house built for school purposes was in see. 27, 
on Plum creek. It was erected in 1822, and Robert I]ill 
was the first who taught in it. Abnot 1528, a splitlog house 
was raised in sec. 23, and the first teacher to teach in it, was 
Isaac Hill. He was followed by Thomas Auderson, Mr. 
Wilson, J. T. W. Rodgers, Mr. Pattison, Andrew Wilson, 
J. H. Nelson and James Baue. The leading educational 
families in this township were the Andersons, Thompsons, 
Coxes, Wilsons, Mudds and Hills The township has now 
six schools, 331 children of school age, aud a township school 
fand of $1019.47. 

Township 5, Range 7, ineluding Preston. The first school 
remembered in this township, was taught by Archibald 
Thompson, in 1X20, in his own kitchen. The next was kept 
by Henry Noah, in 1526, in a log house, on the old John 
Campbell place, a mile or so west of Dreston. The third 
was on the farm of Andrew McCormick, near the southern 
side of the township, on a branch of the Nine Mile creek, 


and was taught by George McUormick, Andrew's son. Mr. 
William Foster, now an old man, living west of Sparta, 
attended Mr. Noah's school, near Preston, when a little boy. 
On one oecasion Mr. Noah whipped William for misspelliag 
a word, and a spliater of the switch stuck in William’s face. 
The teacher wished to pall it out, but the boy would not 
permit this evidence of mistreatment to be removed, till his 


father should see it. As Mr. Noah rode home from school, 
he took William on the horse, behind him, perhaps to con- 
eilate him. On reaching Mr. Foster’s, the ehild s story and 
splintered face made a temporary storm, and no doubt our 
Noah would have gladly entered an ark to escape the danger 
that threatened, had one been present. This towaship has 
now eight schools, 333 children of school age, and a school 
fund of 8739.25. 

Town-hip 6, Range 7, containing Kaskaskia and Ellis 
Grove.—James Thompson, familiarly known as Judge 
Thompson, father of J. D and R M., of Central precinct 
and Chester respectively, taught school in Kaskaskia in this 
towaship trom 1814 to 1817. Mr. Thompson became a 
prominent man in this county, filling many positions of 
pablic trast for long periods. Tu 1822 Rev. Samuel Wiley, 
late pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian charch of Eder, 
assisted by G. T. Ewing, then a theological studeuta nd after- 
ward a miui-ter of the same denominatioa, opened an aca- 
demy ia Kaskaskia, and carried it on tit! aboat 1829. The 
early schools in the country settlements are not remembered. 
The township has now six public and several private schools; 
524 children of school age and a towaship school fund of 
$1674.55. 

Township 7, Range 7, including the city of Chester—The 
following are the names of most of the early teachers, toze- 
ther with the dates of their labors: Mr. Oshorn, in a loz 
school-house, near Mrs, Ellea Cotes’ present resi lence, 
aboat the year 1830 or 1831; Miss Kansas Leland, in same 
house, about 1852; also James Robiuson, in 1834; Mr. 
Holliday, at Portland, where the Southera [lliaois Peaiten- 
tiary now stands, about 1835; Mr. Holloway, a Scotch Vir- 
ginian, in a log house near the present residence of Hon. W. 
Hartzell, about 1536, and summer schoul, in 1873; Mrs. 
Drew, summer school, 1838; also winter school in town, 
1838 and 1839; Mr. Hampris, in a log school-house near 
Mr Ilartzell’s, in 1838 and 1859; James Askins, father of 
W. P. A-kins, of Sparta, in same house summer sehool, in 
1840 or 1541; Rev. James Glenn, just at north live of town 
ship, near Pleasant Ridge chureh, winter school, 1543; 
George Lindsey, in the old Porter house, now in Senenberg's 
addition, fall and winter, 1346. 

The later teachers in Chester were as follows iu the order 
named from 1840 to 1854: Miss Drew, John C. Means, Mr. 
Sax, Dr. Jonk, Miss MHuntingter, Miss Commings, James 
Glenn, Mr. Jenkins, De. Johnson, L. D. Skilling and wife, 
Miss Frone, Wagh Corringtou. The present school is a 
graded one, inclading a high school department, and has one 
of the finest school buildings in Southe-n Illinois. The 
township now contains three schools, 1U51 children of school 
age and a school fund of $2006 32. 

Township 4, Range &, including the city of Red Bud.—The 
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first school remembered was tanght by John C. Crozier, in 
1826, The house used for the school was a little abandened 
pole cabin, ncar the Monrog county line. Mr. Crozier wa 
the father of Samuel Crozier, one of the founders of Red Bud, 
and of James Crozier, who still lives in that city. 

When the first school was tanght ia Red Bad is not now 
known. This towuship has now five schools, inelnding the 
graded school of Red Bud, 916 chil dren of school age, and 
a school fund of $110.00. 

Township 5, Range 8, containing the towns of Ruma and 
Eyansville.—The first school in this township was tanght by 
Mr, Henry O'Harra, in his own house, The exact date of 
this school is not now kuown. The next school was in 1830, 
and taught by Mr. Henry Noah, whose name occurs in con 
nection with other early schools. He tanght several years in 
succession, receiving $3.25 a quarter per scholar, and five 
cents a day from day-scholars, of whom he had several, The 
first school under the free-school law was taught in 1896, by 
Wiliam P. Boyle. This township has now four public and 
several private church schools, 405 children of school age 
and a school tuad of $3017 ,82. 

Townships 6-8 and 7-8 are both fractional townships, 
lying principally between the Mississippi and Okaw rivers. 
As their schools were pot organized till a comparatively re- 
cent date, no history of early schools is given. The former 
has now two schools aud 121 children of school age, bnt no 
township fond; the latter has two schools, 109 children of 
scbool age and a township fund of $1353 

Township 5, Range 9.—The first English school in this 
township twas taoght in Prairie du Rocher, by Heary 
Slaggus, date not known. Charles McNabb taught an Eng- 
lish sebool here as early as 1820. The first free school was 
also iu Prairie da Rocher, and the teacher was paid by the 
connty school commissioner. Afterward a board of trustees 
was electid, who hired teachers and controlled the school. 
In 1850 Mr. F. W. Brickey became a member of this board, 
and hired William P. Boyle as teacher. In order to induce 
him to encourage the people to patronize the school, Mr. 
Brickey agreed that he shonld have as his salary $5.00 per 
gharter for each scholar in attendance. But this plaa was 
uppopalar with the people, and they would not send their 
children to the school. Mr. Brickey then hired Mr. Doyle 
at a regular salary per month, and the patrons resumed 
sending and a good school was the result. There are now 
eight schouls in this township, five supported by taxation 
and the public school funds, and three by the income of the 
Prairie du Rocher commons. The commons fond is some- 
thing over $14,000 00, the interest of which is more than 
sufficient for the three schocls. This large fund has heen ac- 
cnmulated by leasing the commons. These Jands are very 
rich and valnable, and the income will more than keep pace 
with the demands of the common schools. Mr. Brickey 
is treasnrer of the township and also of the commons funds 
and is in every way a representative man in the edu- 
cational interests of the township. This township has now 
eight schools, 485 children of school age, and a township 
school fund of $546.93. 


Township 6—9—is a fractional township in the extreme 
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It has but one school and 838 
It has no school fund. 


western point of the county. 
children of school age. 
The first school in Sparta, was taught by John Armonr 


Sen, in 1831. The school was kept in one end of Robert G. 
Shannon’s warehouse, which stood north of the present old 
brick store. The following year the same school was taught 
by John Armour, Jr., son of the preceding. John Armour 
Senior was the grandfather of Mr. James Armour, now of 
this city. The next teacher was Adam Wylie, brother of 
Rev. Samnel Wylie, late of Eden. He taught in 1833 and 
1835, Benjamin Wham, later Dr. Wham mentioned before 
followed Mr. Wylie. The last two taught in an old log 
house which stood where the residence of Mrs. Henry Gard- 
ner now stands. The house was afterwards used by Col, 
James Morrow for a printing cffice. dames G. Parks fol- 
lowed Mr. Wham. In 1839, Hugh McKelvey, brother of 
8S. W. McKelvey near Sparta, taught, and was followed the 
next year by his conzin, Hugh McKelvey, son of Alexander 
McKelvey. Dr. Beggs followed Mr. McKelvey. De, Chas. B. 
Pelton, and wife taught from about 1846 to 1549, In 1838 
the first regular school-house was erected. It was of brick, 
one story high, and was seated somewhat like a church. Two 
teachers were usnally employed in this house, though it was 
all in oneroom, the teachers hearing their respective classes 
at the opposite ends. 

The building was known as the Sparta Seminary and stood 
near the site of the present school building. Many learned 
men and excellent teachers were employed in that old sem- 
inary. The Union Academy, founded in 1858, and presided 
over for several years by Rev. M. M. Brown, was for a time 
an excellent school and gave a good academic edneation to 
many who are now filling places of public trust and honor 
in this and other states, Sparta School district has 685 
children of school age. The present school building has a 
seatiag capacity of 600, which is about the average enroll- 
ment of the school. The school has eight grades exclusive 
of the high school. The high school has a conrse of stady 
extending over a period of four years, and embracing Greek, 
Latin, Book-keeping, Chemistry and the bigher mathematics, 
Jt has a Jarge attendance of non-resident students. The 
school as a whole employs thirteen teachers 

The county has 91 ungraded and 6 graded schools, 16 
private schools and 200 teachers, 70 males and 150 females. 
Children of school age, 8722 An aggregate school fund of 
$25,135,495. In 1882 it received from the state funds $9,254,00 
and levied a school tax of $29,595,065. It haa 14 log school 
houses, 63 frame, 25 brick and 3 stone, exclusive of private 
school-houses. The school commissioners and svpermten- 
dents as far as the records give them are as follows: 

Eli Lofton........ 
Marcus L. Burns. 
. 1843 John A. jane 
.144 Robt. P. Thompson... 
18d5) PLN. Holig.... 


«149 R. M. Spure 
1451 8. B. Hood... 


Commissioners... Dates 
Wm. McBride. 
Samuel G ‘Tho: 
M. A. Gilbert... 
Thomas Koberts. 
Elisha Seymonr.. 
James W. Glenn. 
J. B. Parks.. 
Robt. Mann. 


The Randolph county teachers’ Institate was organized 
in 1866 or 1867. This association meets yearly and spends 
from one to four weeks in a review of the common 
school branches conducted by the best teachers that 
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can be obtained. Among these appear the names of Hon. 
Newton Bateman, Presidents Edwards, Hewet and Aylin, 
and Pro’s. John W. Cook, Granville F. Poster, Joseph W. 
Ewing, James H. Brownlee, I. H. Brown, Major J. B. 
Merwin and State superintendents Etter and Slade. Besides 
giving instruction in the common studies, the conductors 
have presented and discussed modera systems of education 
and late and improved methods of teaching and disicpline. 


MONROE COUNTY. 


The general character of the English taught schools of 
this county was a fair type of those conducted in the State 
for more than a half century following. The old time 
school-master, could not, in the general parlance of to-day, 
be termed a professional teacher. Ele was selected amid the 
pioueers, as the one best fitted to fill the position,—one who 
had a fair smattering of the common branches, and at the 
same time knew well the corrective influence of the hazel 
switch and ferule. We do uot employ this language to cast 
any reflections, or bring censure upon the zealous zcholastie 
labors of the pioneer pedagogue ; but, as illustrative of the 
ideas and modes of traiuing that existed among the people 
in those early times. The author of the “ Pfoosier School- 
master,” express the sentiment mu/fum in parve, when he 
quotes the language of “ Bud’’ Mean’s father (then trustee 
of his “ deestrict’) “that where there was no licking, there 
was no laruing.” Yet in after years the grey hairs of the 
pedagogue of long ago were thought of in kind remembrance 
hy those who had grown to mature years, aud whom time and 
experience had taught to appreciate the honest etfort of 
those whose lot it had been selected to become their tutors. 

Monroe eounty bears the palm, and has the honor of hav- 
ing the first English school taught within the boundaries of 
the Prairie State. Ere the clicking of the type shall have 
ceased, which shall reeord this as a part of the State's his- 
tory, the centennial anniversary will have arrived of the 
first English school taught in the western frontier. The 
first American schoolmaster in Illinois, was John Seely, who 
taught in the summer of 1773, in the “ New Design” scttle- 
ment, now New Design precinct. The school-house was an 
abandoned squatter’s cabin. Round poles were placed in it 
for seating purposes, aud what little desk facilities were 
furnished, were merely small logs flattened by a few strokes 
of the ax and placed with the hewed side up. A Jog was 
ent out of one side tor lighting purposes, and with mother 
earth for a floor, the reader will have a vague idea of bow, 
a century ago, the pioncer children obtained their meager 
education. 

The next teacher was Francis Clark, who taught a sehool 
in the fall and winter of the same year. Ife provel to be 
an intemperate man, and the school was not a success. 
Following him was an [rishman by the name of [alfpenny, 
who taught school within the State for many vears alter- 
ward, and subsequently became noted, und might be appro- 
priately termed the schoolmaster-general of the State, in 
those early times. He was a man of active mind, and as 
early as 795, he erected a water mill on Fountain creck, a 


little west of the present city of Waterloo. A little later 
an educated man, John Clark, tanght in the neighborhood. 
Ife was a Scotchman by birth and a minister by profession. 
He taught the higher branches in mathematics, philosophy, 
etc., and beeame very popular among the people of this set- 
tlement. As late as the year 1400 there was only one school 
in Monroe ecounty—at New Design. Charles Walker taught 
a school in a log cabin that stood within the corporate 
limits of Columbia near the Waterloo read as carly as 1815. 
About 1817, Levi Piggott kept school in a log house 
that stood in the timher, near a spring, still discharging its 
waters into Biggs’ creek, a little north of the town. 

In the vicinity of Chalfin Bridge, in Mitchie Precinct, 
Edward Humphrey taught a school in 1805, and continued 
several years. He was a skillful teacher and a man hetdin 
high esteem by the people, filling many important positions. 
Tle was a member of the general assembly, aud was register 
of the land office at Kaskaskia. 

Mrs. Ford, who became a resident of this county in 1804, 
taught an early school in section 30 of T. 3, R. 10, which 
some of the McRoberts’ children attended. 

It must be remembered that in these early times there 
was no uniformity of text-books. The few pioneer boys and 
girls were sent to school with such books as the family hap- 
pened to have at hand. For reading-books they used the 
New Testament, histories, biographies of prominent men, and 
other literature, such as they could command. In arithme- 
tic one had virtually completed his education when he had 
arrived at the “Rule of three.’ Grammar was scarcely 
within the curriculum of the pioneer school-boy. Times 
have materially changed since then, and so have the customs 
and sports of the school youth of that day. Much of the an- 
tagonism formerly existing between teachers and pupils has 
passed away. The more humane methods of discipline have 
softened and refined the manners of the youth and teachers, 
and inspired respect in the former, and forbearance in the 
latter. “ Barring out’’ in primitive school life, was a spe- 
cies of forcible entry aud detainer of the school-house by the 
larger boys, resorted to for the purpose of compelling the 
teacher to yield the point for which they were petitioning, 
frequently a jug of rnm asa treat. If the boys succeeded 
in holding the school-house against the efforts of the teacher 
to enter it, he yielded gracefully to their demands, like the 
“craven” of the wager of battle of old. On the other hand 
if the teacher proved the stronger in the contest the boys 
qnictly aequiezeed. Those old customs, huwever, have 
nearly passed away and goue with thethings that were. A new 
era has opencd up, and the youth of the country have learned 
that they must give their whole thought, time and energy 
to prepare themselves to eope with the world in its present 
advanced stage of general information and education. 

From the foregoing it will be seen what obstacles and 
disadvantages the children of the pioneers were obliged to 
undergo, in order to obtain even a common schovl cduea- 
tion. To show the progress that has been made in the con- 
duct of schools within the last thirty years, we append a 
synopsis of the reports made to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of 185f and 1882. 
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For the year ending October Ist, 1851, we glean the fol- 


lowing: 
Whole number nnder 21 years of age. . . 2. 2 2 ee ee ee 4,100 
ASCE Go nooo GOO Fo eo one oe ao 38 fat 
IMM NAP ROHN Ie oOo Oo Oho Gag mhon a aks 23 
Number ot tencliersico,, ove. ls ue deal ac sv ou subse nena pay 
INTUTE OH MENUS a Ge oo a ho GG boo oa oO tee 18 
Average monthly wages paid male teachers. 2... . 2. . 820,00 


Average munthly wages paid female teachers. . 2... 
Whole amount paid to teachers. 2 2 2. ee 
Whole amount expended for public schools... .. . 


- $6, £20.00 
The following is taken from the county school superinten- 
dent’s report made for the school year ending June 380th, 
1882: 
Ww hole number of pes me a SS Hoe age GO ao he au 8,499 


3,373 


ui WoS CAE Has) Gece CR Cuh cs Fee CCR es Cech epee ch che ae G8r2 
Nimberonadistrictsiin t mecomuntsasn care issue urn sii crieine 47 
WOO, seh wares co Gp nn ne ood ed eo ol 
Creel MOO a one OR Od ooo Meee Roan Od a 2 
EV UPTON, coreg oO OlolanG OG eae OOO Ha G6 ou 8 
Number of teachers in public schools... . 2... 6 eee 


Number of school-houses . . 
Highest monthly wages paid teachers. . 
Lowest monthly wages paid teachers 
Annnalamount paid to teachers 
Totat school expenses forthe year. . 2... 22... . $3452 
Value of school property in the county 
From the above showing, it may be readily be seen with 
what strides the county has increased iu population, and has 
progressed in its educational interests. In three decades it 
has nearly trebled in its number of teachers and school- 
houses. The manner of teaching has kept pace with the 
age, and the school-houses are mostly of the modern style, 
and in the main supplied with the latest and most approved 
furniture and other school belongings. As an example of 
the manner of the thinking and disfavor of the public school 
system, in the minds of some no longer ago than 1858, we 
take the privilege of inserting the sentiment, expressed un- 
der the head of remarks, by a Township Treasurer, to the 
then county superintendent of schools, ‘The people in this 
section are very generally dissatisfied with the present school 
law, and if it cannot be amended so as to operate better, 
they think there had better be no law at all. On the sub- 
ject last year, four of the districts had a tax to the amount 
of over $900 of which the collector paid over to the treas- 
urer $700, and the balance of over $200 is no where, and 
it caused so much trouble and botheration that I believe 
they concluded not to try it again. Not a single district 
has laid a tax this year. The County Clerk, I understand 
docs labor in assessing the school tax in the county, to the 
amount of eighty or a hundred dollars, in May, all of which 
he has to lose because the law has made no provision for 
paying him anything. If I should suggest anything, it would 
be to leave the whole business of laying and collecting taxes 
with the trustees of schools, and not trouble the county 
officers with it any further than to take the list of property 
off the assessor's books. The whole business of the exami- 
nation of teachers by the School Commissioner, and giving 
certificates is a perfect humbug, and might he disposed of 
without the least detriment to the community. I do not 
wish to speak evil of dignitaries, but it rather strikes me 
that the office of the State Superintendent with the salary 
of $1,500 a year might also be placed in the same category. 
I do not know what he has to do to earn his very handsome 
stipend ; but, I suppose he is a lawyer, and as it is the law- 
yers that have the making of most of our laws, I 
suppose it is necessary to have a lawyer to expound and ex- 


plain the Jaw for the people, anl thus the office of State 
Superintendent had to be created. I do not think he has 
ever shown his face in this part of the State, and all that I 
have ever heard or kuown of his doing for us was the send- 
ing around of a few circulars, requesting the names of school 
officers. All of which is respectfully submitted, etc.”’ 

In 1876, a Teachers’ Association was established under the 
auspices of Superintendzut W. H. Hilyard, who is yet the 
efficient officer at the head of the schools of the county. 
The first attendance was composed of about forty teachers. 
There was a healthy increase of m2mbers, and in 1880, the 
attendance reached sixty teachers. This Institute was un- 
der the efficient management of Prof. I. H. Brown of Ed- 
wardsville, aided by Prof Mann of Ashley. Much good 
was done in these sessions for the teaching profession, and 
it may be hoped that they will be encouraged and fustered 
for many years to come. 

The following is a roster of the names of school commis- 
siovers and county superintendents of Monroe county in 
the order of their election; 

Solomon Patterson, appointed September 5, 1832, by 
county board ; John Morrison, appointed September, 1834, 
by county board. William Cowell, elected August, 1S41; 
Ananias Divers, elected August, 1845; C. H. Kettler, elected 
August, 1845; W. L. Adelsberger, elected August, 1847; 
W. L. Adelsberger, re-elected August, 1851. Mathias T. 
Horine, elected at a special election February, 1853 ; James 
A. Kennedey, elected in 1861; Joseph W. Rickert, elected 
in 1869; Joseph H. Hilgard, elected in 1873, present in- 
cumbent. 

We also append a list of the names of the present Town- 
ship Treasurers : 

Henry Homrighauson, township 3, range 8; Z. J. Voris, 
township 2, range 9; Hugh Murphy, township 3, range 9 ; 
Dr. J. Chewning, township 4, range 9; F. W. Brickey, 
township 5, range 9; Christ. Brinduker, township 1, range 
10; William Bode, township 2,range 10; John P. Hoffinan, 
township 3, range 10; William Mayeys, township 4, range 
10; Philip Mans, township 5, range 10; Frederick Zweig, 
township 1, range 11; Jacob Meyer, township 2, range 11; 
Louis Ihorn, township 3, range 11; William Feldmeir, Jr., 
township 4, range 11. 

We have thus briefly sketched the rise and progress of 
the schools of Monroe county. Its advancemeut will bear 
favorably with other counties in the State, and it is to be 
hoped that it will take no backward step in the cause of 
the free schools. They are the foundation, the grand bul- 
warks which are to perpetuate the free institutions and gov- 
ernment of the American people. 


PERRY COUNTY. 
BY B. G. ROOTS. 

For much of the data obtained for the compilation of the 
schools of Perry, lam under obligations to the present corps 
of teachers of the county, and specially to the Rev. Peter 
Hagler, Wm. M. Eaton, and R. H. Eaton, all of whom were 
school-boys, together, in an early day, and have since been 
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well known as teachers and school officers in the county. 
1 also desire to mention the names of the following persons, 
who have taken an interest in our common schools, for many 
years: Hon. P. C.C. Provat, who taught a school on Holt’s 
Prairie, as carly as 1859 ; Nelson Holt, Henry Clay, David 
A. Hoge, M. C Edwards, Heman E. Kelsey, Laura M. 
Tuthill, H. West, W. S. D. Smith, C. H. Roe and J. B. 
Ward. 

The carly schools were taught under contracts, signed by 
both teacher and patrons. I will here append copies of 
two articles of agrecment to tcach as written at that time. 
The first is between Allen Parlier, Jong an honored citizen 
of this county, and parties in Washington county, and reads 
as follows : 

“ Articles of ogreement drawn this 25th of May, 1855, be- 
tween Allen Parlier, of the county of Washington and state 
of Hlinois, of the one part, and we, the undersigned, of said 
county and state, of the other part, witnesseth, that the said 
Parlier binds himself to teach a school of spelling, reading, 
writing, and the foregoing rules of arithmetic, for the term 
of three months, for $2 per scholar, per quarter; said Par- 
lier further binds himself, to keep good order in said school, 
will teach five days in each week, all due sehool hours, and 
will make up all Jost time, except muster days, and will 
setup with twenty scholars, the subscribers to furnish a 
comfortable house, with all the conveniences appertaining 
thereunto, the school to commence as quick as the honse 
is fixed. N. B.—Whceat, pork, hogs, beeswax, tallow, deer 
skins, wool and young cattle, all of which will be taken at 
the market price, delivered at my house, at the expiration of 
said school, day and date above written. 

(Subscribers’ names.) ALLEN PARLIER.” 

The second article is shorter and without date. 

“Ferdinand G. Humphreys, proposes to teach a common 
English school, at the school house ncar John Baird's Esq., 
in Holt’s Prairie, Perry county, state of I!limois, in town 
five, south of range two west, for the term of sixty days, at 
the rate of two dollars per scholar. We undersigned sub- 
scribers, agree to pay to F.G. Humphreys, the above named 
teacher, each for himself, two dollars per scholar, for the 
term of sixty days, and they agree also, that the said teacher 
may draw their proportionate share of the school fund.” 

This is signed by the teacher and ten subscribers, three 
of whom sign for 4 scholar each. The whole number of 
scholars that subscribed for it, is eighteen and one half. The 
teacher boarded aronnd among the employers, a week or so, 
in each family, without charge. The articles under which 
Hon. Philip C. C. Provat taught in different parts of the 
county, in 1839, and six following years, were much like 
the above; he agrceing to take young cattle, mink skins, &c., 
in payment, and not to charge widows anything in addition 
to their share of school fund, Most of what was due him 
from subscribers, to one school, was paid in fence rails, de- 
livered on Jand which he had bought with what he had re- 
ceived for teaching. That we may know what was meant 
by a comfortable school-house, | give a description of one, 
furnished by Messrs, Eaton, who know whereof they affirm, 
as their early school days were passed in this house. “ Our 
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school-honse was 18x20 feet, huilt of round logs, about 1833. 
The openings between the logs were closed with picces of 
wood, split to the right thickness, and danbed with mud ; 
this was called chinking. At one end was a fire place, six 
feet wide, for burning wood. The fire place was made of 
split logs, which were partially defended from the fire by a 
hig slate stone, and clay. The chimney was built of stats 
laid in mortar, madc by mixing wet clay and straw. On 
each corner of the chimney, at the top, was laid a large ball, 
composed of this mortar. These balls answered both for 
ornaments and holding the pieces of the chimney in place. 
On the east side the upper half of the fourth log, from the 
hottom, was cut out for 16 feet in length ; the lower half of 
the log ahove this, was cut in a similar manner; throngh 
this opening the light entered the building, except in cold 
and stormy weather. Above this opening was a long plank 
or board, suspended by leather hinges, which was lowered 
down, to close the opening in bad weather. When this 
opening was closed, some of the scholars saw their books by 
light that came through crevices in the watls, and others 
gathered about the fire place and studicd by hight coming 
down the spacious chimney. Parallel with the lower edge 
of the opening in the wall, was placed a split log, which ex- 
tended the whole length of the house, and was inserted into 
the space hetween the logs at each end. This half log was 
our writing desk. In some school-houscs a long plank, sup- 
ported by long pins, driven into holes hored in the logs, took 
the place of the split log for writing desk. The seats were 
made of split logs, with holes bored into their lower side, 
into which, pins called bench legs, % to 20 inches long, were 
driven. The benches were placed near the walls, leaving 
the central part of the floor vacant. On this vacant space 
classes stood to recite. There was no floor but the earth. 
This soon became smooth, so that walking around made 
little noise.” “Yo the first school 
that I attended, T walked 4 miles, in company with two older 
brothers, in 1833. Webster’s spelling-book was the only 
text book used by my brothers, and one was considered 
sufficient for both of them. In later years, all that was taught 
in any of the schools that I knew anything about, was 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic. After finishing 
the spelling book, we read as class books, the Testament, life 
of Gen. Francis Marion, and Columbian orator. Most of 
the studying was aloud, and one passing near the school 
house could hear simultanconsly, “ Baker, brier. A. A. S. 
Fellow of the Amcrican Academy,—® times 1 are 5, 9 times 
are 81. An old man found a rude hoy,” ete. The paper 
on which pupils wrote, was not ruled when it was bought. 
To enable pupils to have it properly ruled, the teacher had 
a ruler, to which a lead pencil was attached by a string. 
Each scholar ruled his own paper, and many a rap on the 
head we got for ruling irregularly. Our pens were made of 
goose quills, and one important part of the teacher’s quali- 
fications, was ability to make a good pen, We made our 
own ink by boiling brier roots, and adding a little copperas. 
The juice of poke berries was much used for ink, so was a solu- 
tion of indigo. Not many of the scholars walked as far to 
school as I did when [first began to attend, but all the children 
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of school age within a radius of 3 miles attended, making 
the whole number of pupils 17. 

After one or two terms an Eastern man taught, and he 
talked about grammar, and urged the necessity of having it 
taught in school, but the people seemed to think it was some 
kind of language, not likely to be much used, and it was 
kept out of the school for several years after this. Spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and good manners and morals 
were all that was taught in most of our schools. In some, 
geography was taught bysinging. All the states and their 
capitals were wrought into a tune, which was sung. 

Corporal punishment was common. The teacher carried 
in his hand a long hazel switch, and when he saw ten or 
fifteen boys who sat on one Jong hench about to go to sleep, 
or engaged in mischief, he tingled their bare feet and shins 
with hisswitech. When a boy was guilty of a flagrant vio- 
lation of rules, he was called into the middle of the floor, 
and received over the shoulders a number of Jashes propor- 
tioned to his offence. The severest punishments were ad- 
ministered with the “ruler,” a piece of wood eighteen inches 
long, one halt or three-fourths of an inch thick, and one 
and one-half inch wide. The teacher took hold of the right 
hand of the boy with his Jeft hand, straightened out the 
fingers, held it firmly, and smote it with the ruler, fre. 
quently until the hand was blistered. The schools were not 
commonly crowded with too many scholars; and if one 
parent was too poor to pay, the early teachers treated him 
with liberality, and said: ‘Send your children to school 
without pay.’’ It was also a common thing for an old pio. 
neer who had no children to send to school, to pay some- 
thing to the teacher in order to have the school kept up, 
At the close of the term there was a spelling match between 
our school and the one nearest to us. It was attended by 
nearly all the men, women and children in both districts— 
morc than could get seats in the sehool-house. The match 
was decided long befure noon—five hushels of apples were 
distributed among the children. The larger boys and the 
men present put in most of the remainder of the day in 
playing ball. Among the players were M. G. Max- 
well, who weighed 250 pounds, and several gray-headed 
men, 

All the spelling was oral, no scholar having a slate until 
he was ready to “cypher.’”’ It commonly took several terms 
to reach this point. At least once during every term, a 
visiting day was appointed by the teacher, and all came,— 
fathers, mothers and the little ones. This somewhat long 
description of our primary school, which is a fair specimen 
of the schools of Perry county from 1850 to 1840, gives a 
better idea of the schools than any general description that 
I could give, I will give an instance or two, to illustrate 
the interest which the early settlers felt in, edtication, al- 
though many of them had had very little opportunity for 
obtaining “book learning” in their youth. I knew one 
case, in which the chimney, made of sticks and sod, fell 
down near the close of the school, one day, and was burnt. 
The teacher sent word by the children, to the men, to come 
and rebuild it. The next day every man im the district was 
there to help, and the chimney was completed, so that school 


was stopped but one day. About [841, the school-house on 
Eaton’s prairie was accidentally burned. Iu three days, 
another house was built on the same spot by the men in the 
district, without the expenditure of one cent of money, and 
the school was started again on the fourth day. The schools 
of the county continued much like the one described until 
the decade extending from 1840 to 1850. During this 
period there was great improvement with schools, a large 
part, but not all, of which was owing to improved school 
law. They have continued to improve, and will now com- 
pare favorably with the public schools in any part of the 
United States. Within a few years past I have visited the 
schools of every State from Missouri to Maine, and all the 
schools of this cousty, and although there is still much room 
for improvement in our schools, what I have said of them as 
compared with others I know to be true. The private 
schools—schools not coming under the name of common or 
public schools—have done much to cause this improvement. 

In 1839, B. G. Roots and wife opened a boarding-school 
on the land where he now resides. In this school every 
thing which is now required to obtain a first grade teacher’s 
certificate, and several other branches, were taught. He 
has taught in the county some part of each of more than 
thirty years, and from every year’s school some have gone 
out to teach. In 1842, Nelson Holt and his wife com- 
menced teaching in the county, and tanght much of the time 
up to Mar., 1851. They did as good work as the graduates 
of normal schools uow do. Miss A. F. Iolt commenced 
teaching in this county in 1460, and is still teaching, anid 
adding to the pedagogue roll. Samuel Eaton, who received 
his death wound on the field of Shiloh, discharging the du- 
ties that devolved on him as Major of the 1&th Illinois 
Infantry, commenced teaching in the common school in 
1442, and taught from time to time until 1851. Many of 
his pupils have heen counted among the best teachers in 
the county. 

Below I give a list of those who have acted as principals 
of the graded schools in the county. Most of them have 
done good work and aided in supplying the demand for 
good teachers: J.B. Ward, in addition to his other work, 
has for several] years taught during a portion of the summer, 
and in August conducted an institute for one month. the 
special work of which is to drill teachers. This teachers’ 
drill in this county was first begun by R. G. Roots in 1870, 
and has been conducted by the county superintendent every 
year since then. I am sorry that ] can not name all the 
veteran teachers, but my memory is fallible, and all my ap- 
peals have failed to induce them or their friends to give me 
their names. I take pleasure in making honorable mention 
of the following veterans, in addition to those named else- 
where in this paper: James Preston, Thomas W. Blair, 
Franklin Campbell, J. R. Cleveland, La Fayette Church, 
Abel Campbell, David M. Iloge, A. J. Dickenson, John 
Cooper, Lewis Garret, Sarah Heape (now Mrs. Abner Wil- 
liams), Thos. Saunders, Obadiah West, Jacob Walker, John 
S. Haggard, William Baldridge, James Holliday, F. G. 
Humphreys, Rev. Lysias Heape, Isaac Hale—all of whom 
have ceased to be teachers here, and most of whom have 
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passed from this life. Tu insert all the names of the honored 
host who have done good work iu our common sehools within 
the last thirty years would require more space than fam 
allowed. [believe that John B. Eiton, who has taught some 
part of each of the last 37 years, and is still doing good 
word, is the senior of the present force in ungraded schools. 
The following list comprises the names of such as I reeol- 
leet of the same elass who have taught long enough to be 
eouated veterans, that are not named as principals of graded 
sehools, or otherwise :—Mossrs. Samuel Y. Hawkins, John 
S Williams, John D. Strait, Richard P. Todd, Wm. M. 
Eaton, Richard A. Hampleman, Benj F, Hammack, James 
W. Van Bruut, James W. Blair, James R. Blair, Riehard 
8. Gay, Rob’t Rushing, Samuel L. Sibbett, John F. Tanna, 
J. Hosea Thornton, Josiah Malone, Friend Smith, Sslomon 
McPherson, John V. Tyler, Mra. Eliza Miller Lipe, dualia 
C. aton West, Sophia B. Ross Tuthill, Mattie K. East. 
Sadie Harshaw White, Emma Hawkins Ward, Mary Cham- 
berliu Burgess, Franeis Thompson MeMillen, Misses Laura 
M. Tuthill, Mary F. Leigh, Emma Wheatley, Dora A. Lipe, 
Sarah Heape, Mattie Heape, (daughters of Rev. Lysias 
Heape), Mary lH. Kelsey, Marianne Milligan, Tillie ILissong, 
Anna M. Sibbett, Mury FE. Cotter and Martha Me Millin. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND CO. SUPTs. 


The Sehool Commissioner was the successor in office of 
Comnissioner of School] Lands, asthe Co. Supt. is of School 
Commissioner. 

David Baldridge was first appointed by the County Court 
as Commissioner of School Lands in 1841. Chas. L. Starbuck 
beeame School Commissioner iu 1845. His resignation of 
the office is dated: Battle Ground N. Orleans July 26, 
1846 ; he was followed by Wm. Hf. Turner in 1846; Nelson 
Holt in 1847; Marmaduke N. Furguson in 1549; Samuel 
Eaton in 1950; Isham KK. Willis cin IS54; Zebedee P. 
Curlee in 1897; Charles E. R. Winthrope in 1861; Richard 
M. Davis in 1863; James W. Blair in 1865; B. G. Roots 
in 1869; John B. Ward in 1873; R.U3. Anderson in 1882; 
Sinee the schools beeame really public sehools, free to all 
children of sehool age all moneys used for payment of teachers 
or any other purpose conneeted with schools, pass through 
the hands of County Superintendent and Township Treasurer. 
Not one defaulter is found in the list. The School laws show 
that great changes in the duties devolving on County 
Superintendents have been made since 1841. Then the 
eare of the finances eomprised nearly all his duty. Now 
the law makes him indeed Superintendent of Sehools. Mr. 
Winthrope was the first Supt. so far as I know, or can learn, 
who visited the sehools officially. His immediate suecessor 
eontinued this important part of the work to some extent. 
Every sehool in the county was visited by the Supt. in 1870, 
in 1871 and in 1472, and the Supt. was paid five dollarsa day 
for the time oeeupied in visiting the schools. The visitation 
of sehools by the County Supt. did more to elevate and 
improve the schools than an equal sum expended in any 
other way has ever done. 

In 1873, the County Board put a stop to the Supt’s. 
pene eco by limiting the time for which he shall be 

1 


paid by the county for educational work, to so small a 
number of days that it is impossible for him to perform all 
other educational work which is peremptorily required of 
him by law, within the number of days for which he ix paid, 
He was allowed pay for 87 days foredueational work during 


the last school year. TheCounty Board has fixed the salary 
of the County Supt. elected Nov. 7th, 1Ss2, at SISO a year, 
This does not inelude his commission as financial ageut of 
school fund. There are now sixty-nine sehool districts in 
the county, Mach of one hundred and nine teaehers, taught 
in the eounty, some part of the last school year. The 
aggregate compensation of them was $15,523.91. The 
average pay of male teachers during the year was $38 10 
per mooth, Same of females, $30.68. Amount of Township 
funds in the Conuty, $15,8 4.63. Amount of County fund, 
$1595.07. Amount of tax levied by sehool districts. eollee- 
ted, and paid Township Treasurers and by them disbursed 
for school purposes, $16,552.51, 

Graded Schools—Although some districts had more then 
one teacher previous to 1967, there was na regular graded 
school in one building previous to that date. The first 
graded school in the county was opened in the brick school- 
house in Du Quoin Jany. 2nd, 1567. 

The Prineipals have been B. G. Roots, S. R Wilson, F. 
J. Palmer, J. B. Ward, EE. A. Cooledge, G. F. Foster, J. B. 
Ward, (two years,) B. W. Pope, J.B. Ward, (three years,) 
C. O. Sawyer, (two years.) J. 13> Ward, is now principal. 

Pinekneyville Graded School began in 1870, 

Principals and Assistants,—1870, Prineipal, Wm. MeNeil; 
Salary per month, 860.00; Assts, E. TH. Lemen, 355.00; 
D. A. Hoge, $50 00; 1871, Prin. S. Gee, Assts. D. A. Tage 
and Miss Jenner; 1872, Prin. PD) A. Hoge, Assts. Eliza 
Harshaw and J.11. Thorntoa; 1875, rin. D. A. Floge, Assts. 
Miss Lyon and Miss Mary Primm; 1874, Prin. S.C. Bond, 
Assts. EM. Hawkins and A. P. Owens; 1875, Prin. B OG- 
Roots, Salary per month, $100 00, Assistants Emma 
Wheatley, Miss 1. Abbott, Alice Burgess, D. B. Van syekle, 
QR. B. Anderson and Geo, H. Farmer, haye each been prin 
eipal one year; 1882, Samuel Y. dawkins principal, In 
every ease in which the salary or names of assistants is 
omitted in the above list I have been unable to learn what 
they were. 

Tamaroa.—l have searched earefully for faets respecting 
the Tamaroa Graded Sehool. Fam not fully satistied with 
the fruits of my search, but 1 believe the following is a cor- 
rect list of Principals. The date following the name denotes 
the year in which the person named became principal. Some 
of the principals named below taught before the school be- 
came a regular Graded School in one building: 

Green, 1559; Wells, 1860 ; Miss A. F. Holt, 1862-63-64 ; 
P. White, 1805; A) Etherton, 1566; Wyatt, Is67; J. B. 
Ward, 1868; Miss A. F. Holt, 1869; W.E. Smith, 1870; 
J.B. Ward, 1571; P. White, 1872; Wm. Edwards, 1873; 
B. W. Pope, Ist4; W. G. Heape, 18755 J. Ht. Thornton, 
1s76; B. G. Roots, 1877; KR. B. Anderson, 1878; E. Jd. 
Ward, 1870; P. Ff. Adkins, 1880; Matt. Fergerson, 1881; 
C. Laban Kruse, 1852. 

In Du Quoin School, every since it beeame a graded 
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school, all the branches named in a first grade certificate are 
taught. 

These branches have all been taught at some time in the 
other two graded schools. Miss Holt taught some of the first 
grade branches while she was Principal of Tamaroa. Dur- 
ing her last term of service the School Board prohibited the 
teaching of any but second grade branches, and the first grade 
has been taught but little in this school since then. About 
one fourth of the teachers in the ungraded schools are qual- 
ified to teach first grade branches, and most of these do teach 
some of them. 

On August 25 and 26, 1882, sixty-nine applicants for 
teachers’ certificates were examined. Fifteen of these re- 
ceived First. Grade certificates; thirty-five received Second 
Grade, and nineteen failed of coming up to the lowest stand- 
ing, on which the County Superintendent issuesa certificate. 

Du Quoin and Pinckneyville are the only points in the 
county at which there are many colored children. At each 
of these places aseparate public school for them has been 
kept for several years past. 

The few of them who reside in other districts attend the 
common schoo! with the whites. 

Du Quoin Female Seminary.—Was located about five 
miles southeast of Du Quoin, in what was then known as 
Du Quoin, and now known as Old Du Quoin. Next to the 
County seat, it was the largest village in the County. This 
institution should be named in this history as having been 
an important factor in improving the public schools. It 
came into existance through the influence of an eastern 
teacher, (Miss Paine, of South Hadley, Mass.,) sent out by 
an Educational Society in answer to an application for a 
teacher for this locality. 

Miss Paine commenced her teaching in the District School- 
House June, 185%. More scholars came in than the house 
would accommodate, so a room was fitted up in another build- 
ing, and a second teacher (Miss Reynolds, from Connecticut,) 
sent for, and employed to assist Miss Paine in her work. 

In the fall of 1853, Miss Paine opened a private school, 
which became the Seminary after a charter had been ob- 
tained from the Legislature, and a Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed, The corner-stone of an excellent Seminary building 
was laid June 13, 1855, and a permanent superstructure 
was erectcd in a reasonable time. 

“To train teachers on the field” was laid down as theprom- 
inent object of the school. Teachers’ diplomas were given 
to those that became proficient in the branches required by 
the school law of this State; and those that went out from 
this institution to teach, made marked improvements in the 
schools where they taught. 

Rev. Josiah Wood devoted himself largely to the welfare 
of the Seminary. The early teachers, as copied from a cata- 
logue, were Miss E. Paine, Miss Jane Hunt, Miss M. M. 
Moulton, Mrs. E. R. Saunders, Miss H. L. Plimpton, Miss 
Lizzie A. Dole, Miss Hattie Paine. 

The debt contracted in erecting the building, caused it to 
pass into private hands in 1872. Since it became private 
property a schoo] for both sexes has been maintained with 
creditable success. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have gathered the following 
additional statements respecting the schools in each of the 
precincts, into which the county is now divided, from such 
sources, that I believe them reliable: 

Pinckneyville—The first school in this precinct, was taught 
in a log school house 16x16 in 1831, near the West side of 
Four Mile Prairie, at $2 50 per scholar for six months. 

In 1832, Eliza Smith, from Kentucky, taught in a small 
log-school-house near Thomas Armstrong’s. Later S. W. 
Woodside taught here. 

June 3d, 1833, the Sheriff, by order of County Court, 
leased the Court-house for school purposes at fifty cents a 
month, to be paid by the teacher, or by the subscribers to 
the School Article. 

Paradise-—The first school in this precinct was taught in 
1830, by John 8. Haggard. 

A man named Hagaman taught in another part of the 
precinct at the same time. No building was erected for 
school ptrposes previous to 1838. Up to this time schools 
were taught in the house of the teacher, or in some 
deserted cabin. The first teacher in the new school-honse, 
was R. P. Paramore. Obadiah West was also an early 
teacher in this precinct. 

Du Quoin Precinet.—The first school in this precinct was 
taught by Abraham Brayshaw, about 1850, in the west 
part of Nine Mile Prairie. The first school-house was erected 
about three and a half miles south of where Du Quoin now 
is, and a Mr. Beneldo was the first who taught in it. 

Tamaroa Preeinct.—The Bland school-house, about five 
miles northeast from Tamaroa, was erected in 1832 or ’8, 
and named after “ Grandfather’ Bland. First teacher was 
Jacob Walker, and the second teacher was “Granddaddy” 
Johnson. who taught in 1834, 

Cutler Preeinct. — The first school was taught in Lost 
Prairie, by Miss E. Tilden. The first school-house was 
erected on section 16, T 5,8. R. 4 W, in 1835, in the same 
prairie. Johp Cooper taught in it during the summer of 
1835 About the same date a school was taught for a short 
time in Conant’s Prairie, but it could not be kept up. 

Grand Cote Precinet.—The first school was taught ina 
little cabin, on 8. E. 4 of sec. 30,T. 4.5 R.4 W. The next 
school was taught by John Fulton, in his kitchen on sec. 4, 
town 4, in 1835 or ’6, 

Beaucoup Precinct. —The children who resided west of 
Hutching’s Prairie, at first attended at “Big Rock” school- 
house, in Washington county. Those who lived east of this 
prairie, attended school in Mud Prairie. The first school- 
house was erected on Edward Hodge’s place, the second on 
the Truster place, in 1850. 

Southwestern.—Rohert Clark taught the first school in 
1825, in a little log school-house, erected the same year. 
The architecture of the school-houses named, in connection 
with the several precincts, was similar to the description, 
given by Messrs. Eaton, and copied in the former part of 
this sketch. Books were also much the same. In some 
schools, the American Preceptor, Columbian Orator and 
Pike’s Arithmetic, were used also. 
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RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
peed PRESBYTERIAN CHURCIL. 
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QLIE history of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Chureh in Randolph county goes back 
tothe year ISI8. To the Rev. Samuel 
Wylie belongs the credit of the planting 
of the church. Ie was born in Connty 
Antrim, Ireland, February 19, 1790; 
came to the United States in [807 ; en- 
tered the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he graduated in the class of 1811 ; 
prepared for the ministry in the Theological Semiuary at 
Philadelphia, under the care of his uncle, Dr. S. B. Wylie, 
and was licensed to preach in May, 1515, at Philadelphia, 
by the Middle Presbytery. 

In the summer of 1817 he visited various places in the 
West, passing through Illinois and continuing his travels 
as far as Boonville, Mo. On his return he again passed 
through Hlinois and spent the winter in supplying the va- 
cancies in Tennessee and South Carolina. 

At the meeting of the Synod in Pittshurg in the latter 
part of May, 1818, he reported his travels and the pros- 
pect fur chureh extension in the West. Synod ordered 
the Middle Presbytery to take him on trial for ordination. 
and he was accordingly ordained in Pittsburg, Pa., on the 
2d of June, 131%, and sent as a missionary to Southern 
Iilinois. Mr. Wylie reached Kaskaskia the last day of 
July following and immediately entered upon his work. 

The field of operation at first was Randolph couuty, 
though it afterward embraced parts of Perry, Washington 
and St Clair. A number of families belonging to the -As- 
suciate Reformed church in South Carolina had moved into 
the county early in the present century, and made a settle- 
ment near the present town of Preston. They had heen 
organized into a congregation by Rey. S. Brown, of Ken- 
tucky, a number of years before Mr. Wylie’s arrival. and 
being without preaching from their own ministers, by request, 
Mr. Wylie made his principal preaching place with them. 
Members of the Reformed Presbyterian church began to 
come in. James M. Gray was the first to arrive. He came 
in October, and was followed immediately by his father-in- 
law, James Wilson, and family. They came from near 
Vincennes, Indiana, where they had lived a number of 
years after leaving South Carolina. They first settled near 
Kaskaskia, but finally located about three miles south of 
Sparta. 

John MecDill, Sr., and Iugh McKelvey, from South 
Carolina, came out in the summer of [S1S,and bought land 
in Township 4-5. On their way home they stopped in Ten- 
nesseee with William Edgar, Samuel Nisbet and Samuel 
Little, who had removed from South Carolina a number of 
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years before, and informed them of the mission begun in 
Ilinois. They immediately set out for Kaskaskia anid pur- 
chased Jaud, and Messrs, Edgar and Little moved out in the 
spring of 1819. Mr. Nisbet, however, was detained and did 
uot arrive until September. Mr. Dill did not move out until 
November, I819, thongh his son, John, eame in the spring 
of that year, and began to improve his father’s place. Mr. 
MeKelvey did not come until 1520. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ritehie came in 1818; John McMillan and family, from 
Princeton, Indiana, arrived about the close of 1818 or the 
the beginning of 1819, and settled on Plum creek, near the 
present town of Houston. David Catheart and his son-in- 
law, William Campbell, from South Carolina, came in the 
spring of 1819, and settled in the lower end of Grand Cote 
Prairie. Alexander Alexander arrived in the spring of 
1819, and bought land near the old grave-yard, and after im- 
proving his place, returned to South Carolina snd brought 
out his family in the latter part of 1819. His father-iu-law, 
John MeDill, Sr., James Munford and John Dickey, with 
their families came at the same time. John McMillan, of the 
Associate church, also came with them and settled between 
E en and Sparta, and Muntord and Dickey settled north- 
east of Elen. James Strahan, from western Pennsylvania, 
came in the spriug of 1319, and settled first down toward 
Kaskaskia, but finally in the west end of Grand Cote. 

Mr. Wylie continued to preach in Kaskaskia and in the 
Irish settlement and among the Covenanters, until the arrival 
of William Edgar and Sanmel Little, when the first session 
was constituted, May 24, 1419, at James McClarken’s, about 
six miles southwest of Sparta. William Edgar had been 
ordained to the eldership in the Rocky creek congregation, 
Sonth Carolina, in TNL, and Saml. Little in Hephzibah con- 
gregation, Tennessee, at its organization in the spring of 1X15. 

This may be reckoned the forinal organization of Bethel 
Reformed Presbyterian Chureh. It is thought by some that 
the first eommunion was held at that time. 

A call was made soon after for Rey. J Wylie and for- 
warded to Synod to meet in Cunococheague in Aagust, 1819. 
The call itself bears no date, but the letter aceompanying it 
date June 7, 1819, and is signed on behalf of the 
Wilson and Samuel Little. 


bears 
meeting by James 

The following names, with their accompanying subserip- 
tions, are attached to the call, viz.: James Wilson, 820; 
Samuel Little, $15; James MeClurken, $15; William Edgar, 
$10; James Strahan, $12; James M. Gray, $10; David 
Catheart, $10; H. I. Christie, $5; John McMillan, 815; 
Alexander Alexander, $10; John McDill, $10; Thos. G. 
Armour, $10; Elizabeth Ritchie, $20. The names of fifteen 
others follow, who had not the opportunity of signing in their 
proper place, viz.: Jennet C. Edgar, Nancy Wilson, Sarah 
Wilson, Rachel Wilson, Jennet Strahan, John Wilson, Jr, 
Martin Wilson, Jenny Wilson. Jenny Gray, Jenny Little, 
Susanna McClurken, Ann Strahan, Margaret MeMillan, 
Mary Edyar. Aecompanying the call was a subscription 
amounting to $100 from the Associate Reformed congrega- 
tion already referred to, for which they desired part of Mr. 
Wylie’s time. The matter is thus referred to in the letter; 
‘We beg leave to add that there is in this county a very 
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respectable congregation belonging to the Associate Re- 


formed church. These people live amongst us, or more 
properly, we live amongst them. They are (we believe) pre- 
pared to supplicate for part of Mr. Wylie’s time. The 
places where he would preach to them would be tolerably 
convenient to his own people. This circumstance would 
appear accommodating to us at present. We have not, 
however, craved their assistance; but we are more than 
willing to further their edification and comfort.” 

‘The letter urges the acceptance of the call strongly 
and skillfully. Synod referred the call to the Western 
Presbytery, and at a meeting of that court held in Hartford, 
Indiana, October 11, 1819, it was presented and accepted, 
and the Rev. John Kell appointed to install Mr. Wylie as 
pastor. For some reason the installation did not take place. 

Presbytery met in Bethel congregation in the spring of 
18°). The question of Mr. Wylie’s settlement was again 
brought up, but it was deemed best to wait another year. 
At this time a ccmmunion was held at Samuel Little’s, 
and James Mumford and James McClurken were added to 
the session ; the former had been an elder in South Carolina ; 
the latter was formerly a member of the Associate Reformed 
church, and having joined the Covenanters in 1819, was 
chosen and ordained to the fellowship at this time. 

A second call was made out for Mr. Wylie May 22, 
1821. It was signed by thirty-five members, who subscribed 
$208 for his support. The names on the call show the finan- 
cial but not the numerical strength of the congregation. It 
is probable that the number of the membership at this time 
was abont seventy. The call was presented to Presbytery 
on the 24th of May, and at length accepted, Mr. Wylie 
agreeing to give the congregation half his time, leaving the 
other half to be employed in mission work. He was in- 
stalled pastor on the 28th of May, 1521, over the congre- 
gation which he had gathered in the field where he had 
labored now nearly three years as a missionary. 

All the names of those contributing for ministerial sup- 
port on the former call are on this except those of James M. 
Gray, who had died, Thos. G. Armour and H. H. Christie. 
The following new names appear: Thomas Blair, who came 
from Pittsburg, but remained only a short time and then 
returned; Joseph Weir, from South Caroiina, who settled 
in Lively Prairie; Alexander McKelvey, who settled near 
his father, Hugh, in Grand Cote, in 1820; William Temple, 
William Marshall and James Beattie, who came together 
from the vicinity of Pittsburgh in 1821, and settled north- 
east of Eden. Mr. Temple afterward located about three 
miles west of Sparta. James Munford and John Dickey, 
whose arrival has already been noticed; John Alexander, 
who settled near his brother; Adam Edgar, son of William 
Edgar, and came at the same time; Ann McMillan (mother 
of John McMillan on Plum creek), and Mary Boyd, an 
uamarried woman who lived with her; Robert Bratney, 
who came from Tennessee in 1280; his son, Joseph, who 
came at the same time, was alo a member. They settled 
west of Lively Prairie, near Preston. Robert Sinclair, who 
came from Sonth Carolina and settled in Grand Cote; 
Samuel Nisbet, who arrived with his family from Tennessee 


September 11, 1819, and settled east of den ; Jeremiah 
Murphy, also from Tennessee, who settled in the lower part 
of the county, near Shiloh; James Gordon, son-in-law of 
James Wilson, who came from Indiana in the fall of 1819, 
settled south of Sparta, where his son, A. J. Gordon, now 
lives; Hugh McKelvey and Samuel Allan, who came in 
1820; William Cambell, who came in the spring of 1819 
with his father-in-law, David Cathcart, and James McWil- 
lan, also from South Carolina, who settled on the place 
where John McClinton now lives. The subscriptions ranged 
from two to fifteen dollars. 

Among other members who came at an early day may be 
mentioncd Robert Moore and wife. He remained but a 
short time, but during his residence here he taught the first 
school in the neighborhood. This was probably in 1821, 
and the school-house was on sec. 7, town 5-5, southeast of 
Sparta. The next school was taught in the summer of 
1822, by Gordon Ewing in a house southeast of Eden. ° Mr. 
Ewing came out trom Philadelphia in the spring of 1822, 
along with Mrs. Wylie (mother of Rev. Wylie) and her 
daughter, Mrs. Dobbins. The following year he was en- 
gaged in teaching in ap academy in Kaskaskia along with 
Mr. Wylie. He was received as a student of theology by 
the Western Presbytery June 2, 1823, and subseqnently 
became a minister in the Reformed Presbyterian church. 
While teaching in Kaskaskia he was a principal agent in 
securing the organization of a Sabbath-school in the fall of 
1823. It was attended in the morning by the white “ child- 
ren, English and French, to the number of fifty, and in the 
afternoon by the blacks to the same number. Some of the 
most respectable citizens are engaged as teachers.” 

The congregation still continued to increase. The early 
records of session are missing, but a report prepared for 
Presbytery, bearing date March 25, 1825, gives the nnmber 
of members received up to that time as follows: Received 
on testimonial, 77; on personal examination, 44. Of these, 
seven had removed to other coogregations, and eight had 
died, leaving the membership at that date 106, and the 
nomber of families 51. The nomber of infant baptisms 
was 42. : 

The first places of preaching were under the trees of the 
forest, in cabing and in barns. The first honse of worship 
was a frame 28x40 feet, built in 1823. It soon became too 
small to accommodate the growing congregation. It was 
decided first, July 14, 1827, to enlarge the house, and finally, 
February 11, 1830, to sell and build a new brick church. 

Two sites were named for the new church—the one the 
old site lowland (about 200 yards south of the old grave- 
yard); the other upland, about three-fonrths of a mile 
northeast of the old church, within the present limits of 
Eden,—the location to be determined by the amount of the 
subscriptions in favor of each. The new site was chosen. A 
building committee was appointed, and the work let fpr 
$800, Those in favor of the old site became dissatisfied, 
and the matter was finally referred to Presbytery for settle- 
ment. 

Pending its settlement, a petition for a separate organiza- 
tion was presented, signed by 27 families, who favored the 
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old site aud were opposed to the new church, The request 
was granted and a second congregation formed on the 5th of 
November, 1831. 

The first elders in Bethel congregation, were in the new 
organization, aud claiming this to be the origina] congrega- 
tion, they prefixed the name Old to the original name 
Bethel, and are so known to this day. The new church 
was 49x60. It was inclosed in 1432, so that the congrega- 
tion used it during that summer and the summer following. 

For many yeais,a difference of opinion existed among 
ministers and members of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, respecting the moral charaeter of the United tates 
government, and consequently a difference of opinion, re- 
specting the practical application of the principles of the 
church on civil government. 

This difference of opinion, was the occasion of a division 
in the body, in 1833. The general Synod was divided into 
two separate organizations, in August of that year. 

The one retained the name General Synod, and the other 
is known as the Synod of the Reformed Preshyterian Church. 

The former allows her memhers to decide for themselves, 
as to their participation in civil affairs, prohibiting only such 
connection with the government as involves immorality. 

The latter does not allow her members to vote, or hold 
office, provided this implies support of the Constitution of 
the United States, or to sit on juries. This division affected 
nearly all the congregations in the body. 

Bethel was divided. The pastor, and James Munford, 
J. K. Taylor, James Blair and Thomas Blair, members of 
session, with the majority of the congregation, adhered to 
General Synod. 

A. MeMillan and Jas. Coulter, with the minority of the 
congregation, took the side of the Synod. Old Bethel also 
sided with the Synod. James McClurken, however adhered 
to the General Synod, and returning to Bethel, he was again 
chosen ruling elder, March, 1834, an office which he filled 
until his death, Jan. 17th, 1851. A few other families re- 
tnrned about the same time. 

The new chureh building was inclosed, but not yet finished. 
The question of ownership arose. Samuel Nisbet and An- 
drew Miller, the former with General Synod, the latter 
with the Synod, proposed a settlement. Mr. Miller chose 
the church, and each chose two arbitrators (they choosing 
a fifth) to whom the decision of the terms was left. They 
decided, that those taking the church should get all snb- 
scriptions given hy those, not members of the church, and 
those with the General Synod should receive their own sub- 
scriptions back again. 

In the spring of 1834, the congregation resolved to build 
anew brick church, 50x60, close by the second building. 
The old frame church was occupied by the congregation, 
while the new one was being built. 

It was begun in 1534, and inelosed the following year. 
The whole cost was ahout $2700, which was mostly provided 
for, by the sale of the pews. 

In 182%, 69 tamilies and 127 communicants are reported. 
In 1836, 90 families and 205 communicants are reported. 
The next year shows, 99 families and 233 communicants. 


As early as 
February, 1854, a petition waz presented from Mud Creek, 


The congregation now began to colonize. 


asking for supplies. Supplies were given from time to time, 
until June 12th, 1833, when the Mud Creek society wag or- 
ganized, as Salem congregation, Johu emphill and James 
MelIntire, being ordained elders. James Wilson, an elder 
in Bethel, also belonged to the new organization. The so- 
ciety in Six mile, and that in Hill Prairie, received organiza- 
tion in 1542. The former took the name Concord, and the 
latter Hill Prairie. Dr. R. W. Marshall and Robert 
Mathews, were the first elders in Hill Prairie. We do not 
follow its history farther, save to say that in connection 
with Concord, it formed the pastoral charge of Rev. M. 
Harshaw, who was ordained to the ministry in the Bethel 
ehureh Eden, Nov. 9th, 1542. The history of Concord will 
be given among the churehes of Perry county. Grand Cote, 
on the northeast, took steps for an organization, in 1849, 
and it was effected at the house of James Robb, on the “th 
of February, 1300. James Robb, and A. R. McKelvey, 
were chosen to the eldership, and ordained in Eden on the 
7th of March, following. The membership numbered sixty. 

Bethel still continued to flourish, and in 185 there were 
over 280 communicants. At an earlier date there were over 
590 comimunicants. 

In 1860, another congregation called Smyrna, was or- 
ganized iu Opossumden Prairie, on the southwest. James 
C, Wilson and John I]. Breckenridge, were ordained elders , 
and the membership numbered 32. After receiving supplies 
for a tew years, it became disorganized, most of the members 
returning to Bethel. 

In 1567, the United Presbyterians organized a congrega- 
tion, abont six miles north of Eden, and a number of families 
belonging to Bethel, residing in that vicinity, connected 
with it. 

During this year and the year following, the entire de- 
nomination was stirred up, over the subjects of psalmody 
and communion. Geo H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, a leading 
elder in the church, and a member of the General Synod 
at its meeting held in May, 1868, in Pittsburg, Pa., for in- 
suhordiuation to the Synod, expressed with reference to her 
rules, on the subjects before mentioned, was suspended. This 
action led to the withdrawal of quite a number of ministers 
and members from the fellowship of General Synod. Bethel 
was affected by it. The Scotch element in the congregation 
almost unanimously, withdrew and subsequently effected an 
organization in Sparta, in connection with the Old School 
Preshyterian Chureh. This church was organized on the 
5th of June, 1469, with 60 members, most of ‘whom were 
formerly members of Bethel. As many a3 70 in all with- 
drew on this account. 

In 1870 the question of union between the United and 
Reformed TPresbyteriau churches, was again agitated. A 
basis of Union, framed by a committee frum the two bodies, 
was laid before the General Synod, in May, 1570, but was 
not adopted. It was adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church. 

The ministers of the Western Presbytery, with the excep- 
tion of Rey. Dr. Wylie, in August, 1470, withdrew from 


the Reformed Preshyterian Church. Concord, Hill Prairie, 
and Grand Cote, were divided, about one-third of the mem- 


bership of each going into the U. P. Church. In Bethel, 
no new organization was attempted, but quite a number of 
families withdrew and connected with the United Presby- 
terian church in Sparta. 

Previous to this action however, Rev. Dr. Wylie had at 
his own request, been released from the pastoral care of 
Bethel congregation. His release took effect on the 20th 
of February, 1870, when he had entered upon the 81st year 
of his age. That day being the Sabbath, he explained Psalm 
90: 13—17, and preached in the forenoon from Rom, 8. 28, 
and in the afternoon from 2 Cor. 13: 11. 

He still remained in the congregation, preaching as op- 
portunity offered, in the different congr gations, now desti- 
tute by the death or withdrawal of their pastors, — until 
called to his reward, March 20th, 1872. 

He fell asleep peacefully, in the 83d year of his age, hay- 
ing nearly completed the 54th year of his labors as a mis- 
sionary in that field, and the 57th of his ministry. 

His last public service was at the opening of the new church 
in Grand Cote congregation, Jan. 14th, 1872. He explained 
Vsalm 84, and preached the sermon from Hebrews 12: 28 

On the 28th of December, 1871, he presided in the mo- 
deration of a call for a pastor in Bethel. The call resulted 
in the choice of the writer, who accepted the call and was 
ordained and installed on the Sth of June, 1872, in the 
church of Eden. 

Though the congregation had heen greatly reduced 
through repeated divisions, it has since enjoyed a good de- 
gree of prosperity. In the spring of 1876, it was decided to 
remove from Eden, and locate in Sparta. Accordingly, the 
Methodist church, which was then offtred for sale, was 
bought and completed, and the services of the congregation 
have been held in Sparta, since the first of July, 1876. 

The records, as far as preserved, show that over a thous- 
and members were received into full communion, during 
Mr. Wylie’s ministry. The present membership is about 
170 (Jan. 1883.) The financial affairs of the congregation 
are managed by a board of trustees, and a treasurer. The 
present members of the board are: S. F. Hyndman, J. F 
Blair, Wm IH. Wilson, J. C. Wilson, J. M. Lackey, 8. 
Baird, and Wm. C, Fullerton. J.C. Boyle is treasurer of 
the congregation. 

The session consists of the pastor, W. J. Smiley, and the 
following ruling elders: John McCaughan, S. T. Nisbet, 
John Temple, J. G. Wylic, W. W. Hemphill, Wm, Me- 
Intyre, Hugh Nisbet, Neal McIntyre, and D. R Stormont. 
The following persons have entered the ministry, from this 
congregation, viz: Gordon T. Ewing, Hugh A. McKelvey, 
Wn. T. Wylie, Robert Brown, R. C. Wyatt, and John B, 
Galloway. 

List of Ruling Elders in Bethel Congregation, with time of entering 
upon office. 

* John K. Taylor, Aug. 11, 1832. 


* James Blair, Aug. 1i, 1832. 
* Thomas Blair, Ang. 11, 1832. 


* William Edgar, May 24, 1819, 
“Samuel Little, May 24, 1819, 

* James Muntord, April 28, 1820. 
* James McClurken, April 28, 1820. * William Pattison, April 1], 1834. 
* Archibald McMillan, April 12, 1623. *Samuel Nisbet, Apru 11, P84. 

* Thoa. G. Armaur, 1826 probably. * William Jamison, April 11, 1834. 
* James Coulter, May 5, 1831. *Joho Fulton, May 30, 1835. 
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* James Wilson, April 29, 1837. 
* John Campbell, Sept. 11, 1841. 
* James Wilson, Jr., Sept. 21, lsdt. 
* John Richman, Sept. 11, Is41. 

a David Munford, Sept. f1, 1842. 
*Charles MeKelvey, Feb, 23, 1843. 
John McCanghan, Feb. 23, 1443. 

* Heary Wilson, Feb. 23, 1443. 

* Robert W. Marshall, M.D., abont 1850. 
* William McHenry, Oct, 14, 1852. 

* John Wilson, Oct. 14, 1852, 

b James Craig, April 19, 1855. 

a Joseph MeHenry, Apru 19, 1855. 
*Sain'l L. Boyd, April 19, 1855. 


| BJames Crawford, April t9, 1855. 

| aSamuel Neil, Oct. 31, 1861. 

| aSamuel W. McKelvey, April 39, 1863. 
James F, Blair, April 30, 1863. 

b James B. Anderson, April 30, 1863. 
Samnel T. Nisbet, April 30, 1863. 

» Milton MeMillan, Sept. 21, 1872. 
John Temple, Sept. 21, 1871. 
James G. Wylie, Sept. 21, 1871. 
Wm. W. Hemphill, Oct. 19, 1876. 
Wm. Melntyre, Vct. 19, 1876. 
Hugh Nishet, Oct. 19, 1882. 

Neal, Melntyre, Oct. 19, 1882, 
David R. Stormont, Oct. 19, 1832. 


* deceased. 
a now in the United Presbyterian Church. 
6 now ia the Presbyterian Church. 


Forty-two persons in all have been rujing Elders in 
Bethel, of whom but seventeen are now living. 

Messrs: Edgar J. Munford, A. McMillan, and J. Wilson 
were elders in South Carolina; Messrs. Little, Taylor, and 
James and Thos. Blair in Tennessee; Mr. Fulton in Ohio; 
Dr. Marshall in Hill Prairie; and Mr. M. MeMillan in 
Concord , though the last two were members of Bethel 
before Hill Prairie and Concord were orgauized: 


BETUEL SYNOD. 


This congregation is a part of the original Bethel, and its 
separate history dates from the divisiou of 1833. 

At that time its members chose the new church building, 
still unfinished, and agreed to pay those in connection with 
General Synod the amount subseribed by them for building 
the church. Rev. Daniel Steele of Ohio was the first minis- 
ter who visited them. In the summer of 1854 he preached 
here and in Old Bethel and Elkhorn. During his stay he 
organized a congregation in Elkhorn, in connection with 
Synod, which obtained Rev. S. McKinney as pastor in 1835, 
This congregation does not claim connection with Bethel, al- 
though Mr. Wylie had Jabored there and gathered in some 
members before the division. 

Beth | was dependent on supplies for several years. The 
first effort to obtain a pastor resulted in the choice of Rev. 
J.B Johnston on the 17th of September, 1839. The call 
was declined. On the 27th of January, 1840, a call was 
made in favor of Mr. Hugh Stevenson. Ilaving accepted 
the call, he was ordained by the Presbytery of the Lakes, 
July 13, 1840, and soon after began his labors in Bethel, 
and was installed pastor on the 15th Oct:, 1840. He died, 
greatly lamented, on the 15th of May, 1546, in the 38th year 
of his age During his pastorate 76 persons were received 
into full communion. 

The next pastor was the Rev. James Milligan. He began 
his labors in M rch 1848. The congregation still increased 
in numbers, and during his pastorate the Church Hill con- 
gregation in Grand Cote Prairie was organized. He was 
released from his charge, at his own request, on the 9th of 
August, 1854. 

On the 13th of August, 1855, Mr. D. J. Shaw was called 
to become pastor, but declined the call. 

Mr. D. S. Faris was called on the 26th of March, 1857. 
He accepted the call and was ordained and installed Oct. 7, 
1857. From that time until the present Mr. Faris has con- 
tinued to discharge faithfully the duties of his office, and his 
pastorate is now the longest in the whole community. 

In 1874 the old church and lot were sold and a new brick 
church 40x60 feet was built in Sparta, at a cost of over 
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$5,000. It was first nsed for public worship on Sabbath, 
Feb 21, 1875, the pastor preaching the opening sermon from 
John 4: 23. The number of members at present is 94. 
Among those who have entered the ministry in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church from this congregation may be named : 
A. C. Todd, and T. P. Stevenson, editor of the Christian 
Statesman, published in Philadelphia in the interest of na- 
tional reform. 

The following is the list of officers in the congregation, 
and the time of entering on office: 
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RUIING ELDERS DEACONS. 
Archibald MeMillan. James Preston, Feb. 1541. 
James Coulter, Wm Matler, do. 


John Hunter. 
Alexander Moore. 
Robert Miller. Feb. 6, 1845. 


Atuxander McKelvey, do. 
Robert Sinclair, Feb. 6, 1545, 
Isanc H. Haves, Sept. 4, 1556, 


Charles Preston, do. 
CH. Stormont, Qetruher 14, 149, 
Ro UL Sinelarr, Apri 27, 1565. 

R. J. Mider, April 19, 1877. 

John Stuart, do. din, 


Wim. Boyd, dr. do. 
Jcseph Patton, Oct. 31, 1550. 
Matthew Preston, do. 
(has, K. Miller, Sept. 4, 1538. 
Alex’r J. Ecigar. ln do. 


Wi. A. Stevenson, (et. 14, 1859. 

James Finley, April 27, Isrs. 

R. H. “inelair, May 7, 186s. 

Damiel Dickey. 

a Esai 

Present Membersior Session are:— — Those now serving are:—Isaac H. 
Rey. D. s. Faris, Paster; J. Pattun, C. Wayes. Charles Preston, C. H. Stormont 
R. Miller, D. Dickey, A.W. Hunterand and R. J. Miller 
J. E. Wilson. 

OLD RETHEL CONGREGATION. 

Old Bethel was organized by act of Presbytery, Nov. 5th, 
1831. Twenty-seven families joined in the request for a 
separate organization, and at the first meeting of Bethel 
session after this, three other families asked to be certified to 
the new congregation. 

As they opposed the bnilding of the new church, and had 
with them the first elders of Bethel, they claimed to be the 
original congregation ; and, to make sure their claim, pre- 
fixed the term “Old” to the original name “ Bethel,” and 
are so known. The records of the congregation for a period 
of nine years are lost. 

In the division of 1553 the congregation, with the excep- 
tion of a few families, went with the Synod. The congre- 
gation received supplies until the settlement of their first 
pastor, Rev. James Wallace, Nov. Ist, 1540. Before this 
time, Alexander J. Edgar and James Finley had been added 
to the session. 

The first election for deacons was held January 11, 141, 
when John Finley, William Edgar and Robert Weir were 
chosen and ordained on the 20th of the same month. Archi- 
bald Rodgers was added to the session Sept. 26. 1845. 

On the 10th of December, 1846, Archibald Hunter and 
William Weir were ordained to the eldership, and David 
Ewing was added to the board of deacons. James Mathews 
and Robert Redpath were chosen deacons Sept. 11th, 1550, 
and ordained in October following. Thomas Donelly was 
chosen ruling elder at the same time. On the 3d of Keb, 
1853, J. A. Brown and Robert W. Lyons were invested with 
the office of dcacon, and at the same time James C. Lynn 
was added to the session. James Mathews was aided to the 
session Feb 1, 1855, and John Weir, April 15th, 1858. At 
the latter date, Join Lynn and Joseph B. Mathews were 
added to the board of deacons. On the 5th cf May, 1865, 
Hugh Mathews,John ITouston and Wm J.S Cathcart were 
invested with the office of ruling elders. 


So 
de 
be | 


On the 16th of May, 1867, Mr. Wallace having reccived 
an appointment to bring the subject of National Reform be- 
fore the people of Illinois, asked to he released from his con- 
gregation. His request was granted, and the pnlpit was 
declared vacant on the first Sabbath of July following. His 
pastorate extended over a period of nearly twenty-seven 
years. After filling his appointment in the interests of Na- 
tional Reform, he continued to labor in the work of the 
ministry as opportunity offered, until his death, May Ist, 


1877. 

The first house of worship was built about the time that 
Mr. Wallace became pastor. It was a frame building, and 
stood on the hill near Adam Wylie’s residence, Tt was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1852. A brick church was built the fol- 
lowing year on Plum Creek, more than a mile &. W. of the 
old site, and the congregation still continues to worship in it. 

About the same time a part of the congregation that had 
been sceking a separate organization for some time, built a 
frame church on John Lynn’s farm, about two miles N. W. 
of the site of the old church. 

Failing to obtain a separate organization, scme united 
with other congregations under eare of Synod, and the rest 
deelined the authority of Synod and organized in conneetion 
with the Reformed Presbytery. 

In April, 1868, a call was made out for Mr. James A. 
Black, a licentiate of the Pittsburgh Presbytery. It was 
declined. .A year later, a call was made upon Mr. W. J. 
Gillespie, a licentiate of the same [’reshytery. This call 
was accepted, and Mr. Gillespie was ordained on the l4th of 
October, 1569. After Inboring with much acceptance for a 
year, he joined the United Presbyterian Church, and became 
pastor of the congregation in Sparta. In November, 1471, 
a call was made upon Mr. 8. J. Crowe, which was declined, 
Another call, made October 7, 1572, in favor of Rev. N. M. 
Johnston, was also declined. In the spring of ]s74 a call 
was made for Rey. P P. Boyd, of Cedarville, Ohio. 

He accepted the call, and was installed pistor July 20, 
1874, a relation which he still sustains. 

During his pastorate the following members have heen 
added to session—Thos. Finley, Thos. Orr, Louis M. Patter- 
son. Their ordination took place Dec. 4th, E875. At the 
same time J. T. Weir, J. Hl. Marshall and D J. Reid were 
ordained deacons. 

The congregation is in a flourishing condition, and stronger 
than atany former pcriod of its history, The present mem- 
bership is 168. J. McDonald and J. M. Armour entered 
the ministry from this congregation, and J. M. Finley, 
licentiate was also brought up in it. 


HILL PRAIRIE CONGREGATION, 


(Reformed Presbytery). That part of Old Bethel congre- 
gation referred to above as seekinga separate organization 
was known as the [ill Prairie society of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

In August 1857, twenty members of that socicty petitioned 
the Reformed Presbytery for an organization. The request 
was granted and on the 4th of Nov. Rev. David Steele and 
James Williams, (ruling Elder) committee of Presbytery, 
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organized a congregation consisting of twenty-three members. 
Joseph Keys, Wm. R. Lynn and John Tweed were chosen 
candidates for office of ruling Elder, and ordained on the 
12th of the same month, and the first communion was held 
on the Sabbath following. 

In March 1858 a unanimous call was made upon Rev. 
David Steele to become pastor, the congregation asking for 
one halt ofhis time. The call was signed by twenty-three 
members as follows: James Elder, Jenny C. Holmes, Mary 
Fowlds, Ellen Cathcart, Joseph Lynn, William R. Lynn, 
Naney Lynn, Joseph Keys, Ellis Keys, John Catheart, Mary 
Cathcart, Hugh Tweed, Jennet Tweed, Jane ‘Cuthbertson, 
David Tweed, Amelia J. Tweed, James E. Wilson, Ann 
Wilson, John J. Marshall, Elizaeth Marshall, John Tweed, 
Nancy Tweed and Robert J. Ritchie. 

Mr. Steele began his labors in June 1858, and continued 
to do the work of a pastor among them about eight years, 
though he was never formally installed pastor over the 
congregation. At the end of that time he removed to Phila- 
delphia having accepted a call from the congregation in 
that city. 2 

On the 17th of October 1861, M. H. Lynn M. D, was 
added to the session. In May 1863, the congregation had 
inereased so that the communicants numbered forty-five. 

Session having become disorganized by the death of all 
its members, except John Tweed, on the 27th of May 1867, 
J. H. Marshall and Hugh Tweed were chosen candidates 
for the Eldership. Ou the 6th of June following, Mr. 
Marshall was ordained, Mr. Tweed having declined to 
serve. The membership at this time was 35—The congre- 
gation alterward decreased but there is still a remnant which 
is supplied from time to time by the Presbytery. 


GRAND COTE R. P. CHURCH. 

Grand Cote was the fourth congregation formed from 
Bethel in connection with General Synod after the division 
of 1833, At the fall meeting of the Western Presbytery in 
1849, Bethei session was authorized to organize a congre- 
gation in Grand Cote Prairie if the way should be open, 
This deeree was carried into effect on the 8th of Feb. 1850, 
at the house of James Robb ; James Robb and A. Io 
McKelvey were chosen ruling Elders and their ordination 
took place on the first Thursday of March in the Bethel 
church in Eden The congregation consisted of sixty mem- 
bers and took its name from the paririe in which it was 
located The site chosen for the church was within the 
limits of the present town of Coulterville. The first building 
was a frame 40 x 50, erected in 1851 though not finished for 
some years afterwards. 

Starting under such favorable circumstances they soon 
sought to obtain a pastor, and on the 15th of August 1850 
in connection with Salem made a call upon Mr. James Pearson 
This call was declined. Another call was mads soon after 
in connection with Unity, in favor Mr. G, R. MeMillan, but 
was also declined. 

Mr. Pearsou having been released from his charges in 
Washington congregation was again called by the Grand 
Cote congregation in connection with Unity in the spring of 
1853. Having accepted the call he was installed on the 18th 


of August following and continued to labor with success 
until laid aside by disease which terminated in his death on 
the 28th of March, 1856. 

In the spring of 1857 a call was made upon Mr. Matthew 
McBride, but it was not accepted. 

The next effort to secure a pastor resulted in the choice 
of Mr. Wm. &. Bratton on the 24th of October 1859. He 
accepted and was ordained and installed over the congrega- 
tion on the 15th of Dec. following. He labored diligently, 
even beyond his strength, publicly and from honse to houre, 
for nearly eleven years. The congregation increased to such 
an extent that it became necessary to enlarge the house of 
worship. 

In August 1870, along with most of the ministers of the 
Western Presbytery, Mr. Bra‘ton withdrew from the 
Reformed and joined the United Presbyterian Church. About 
one third of the congregation went with him, and he contin- 
ued to preach to them until his death Jan. 11th, 1873. The 
congregation was again dependent on supplies. 

In the fall of 1871, the old church was taken down and a 
new frame building 40 x 60 erected on the same site. On 
the 16th of April 1872 a call was made upon Mr.W. J. Smiley 
to become their pastor. This call was never presented in- 
asmuch as the candidate has already accepted a call from 
the Bethel. 

On the 22nd of July 1873 a unaminous call was made 
upoo Mr. Robert Hunter, to become then pastor. This call 
was accepted and the pastor elect, after completing his course 
in the Seminary began his labors in March following and 
was ordained and installed on the 15th of May 1874. He 
labored succesfully here for a period of seven years when on 
account of the failing health of his wife he was compelled to 
seek a change of climate. He offered his resignation of his 
charge which was accepted, the release going into effect on 
the 15th of May 1881. 

The session at its first meeting consisted of three members, 
viz: James Wilson, James Robb, and A. R. McKelvey. 
The first named was an elder in Bethel, and belonged to 
that part of the congregation set off to form the new organ- 
ization. David Munford also an elder in Bethel was chosen 
an elder in Grand Cote Jan. 20th, 1852. Robert Mathews 
one of the original members of Hill Prairie session was 
chosen to that office here on the 30.h of Oct., 1852. Sam’l 
Douglas, James R. McKelvey and Wm. Munford were 
added to the session June 20th, 1859. 

James W. McMillan, Robert James, and Wm.J. Mathews 
were likewise added April 30th, 1865. Wm. W. Jamison 
declined serving. 

Session having been reduced by the death of some of its 
members and the removal of others from the congregation, 
was increased April 4th, 1873 by the installation of James 
Kemps and Jno. Boyle, who had been ordained to the elder- 
ship in the Unity congregation at the time of its organization 
a few years before, and the ordination of James Walker. 
James H. Carlisle, Charles R. McKelvey and Matthew S. 
McMillan were chosen at the same time but declined. 

The last addition to the session was made Oct. 26th, 1876 
when Jno. C. McKelvey and M. S. McMillan were ordained 
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and installed Elders. James S. Kell, formerly an elder in 
Princeton congregation, chosen at this time, declined serving. 
The members now are Janies Robb, Robert Mathews, Wm. 
J. Mathews, James Kemps, Jno. Boyle, James Walker, Jno. 
C. McKelvey and Matthew 8. McMillan. 

On the 13th of September 1882, a call was made upon Mr. 
James B. McCool, alicentiate ofthe Philadelphia Pre-bytery 
to become pastor; which has since been declined. 

In March 1868 a congregation consisting of thirty-seven 
members was organized in Elkhorn Prairie Washington Co. 
ittook the name Unity and was recognized as a branch of 
Grand Cote congregation and enjoyed a share of the pastors 
labors for atime. In 1470 most of the members went into 
the United Presbyterian Church and the organization became 
the hasis of of the Oakdale U. P. Congregation. 

Abont six hundred and fifty members in all have been 
connected with the Grand Cote congregation. The present 
membership is about two hundred. 


CHURCH HILL CONGREGATION, 


This congregation was organized on the 17th of July, 1854, 
by a committee of the Illinois Presbytery. It was originally 
a part of the Bethel congregation Eden. Fifty-nine mem- 
bers were received from that congregation, and enrolled as 
members of the new organization. 

Alaxander Moore, Sr.,J.G. Miller and John Robinson, 
were elected Ruling Elders, and Samuel Hlliott and Wn. 
Woodside, Deacons. 

A chureh building had been erected some time previous 
to the organization on what was familiarly called ‘the 
mound” in Grand Cote pairie, the present site of the village 
of Coulterville, pamed in honor of its founder James Coul- 
ter, the oldest resident of the prairie. 

The congregation was able from the first to support the 
regular ordinances. Accordingly the moderation of a call 
was granted them and on the 6th of November 1554, Rev. 
James Milligan (who bad resigned the charge of Bethel 
congregation) was chosen pastor. This call was never pre- 
sented, but Mr, Milligan was continued stated supply fur a 
consideraole time. 

On October 26, 1857, a call was made on Rey. HI. P. 
McClurken. This call was presented and declined. 

Another call made October 28, 1859, on Rev. A.C Todd, 
was also declined. On the 14th of November, 1859, a call 
was made on Rev. W. I’. George, which was accepted, and 
his installation took place on the 5th of March, 1860. 

June 21, 1858, Samuel Woodside and M. K. Mawhinney 
were ordained elders, and Thompson Moore and Andrew 
Thompson, deacons. 

October 18, 1860, D. If. Coulter and Alaxander Moore 
were added to the session; also, Wm. Woodside and W. B 
Whittaker on the 1tth of october, 1863. 

April 15th, 1864, Willson Moore and Alexander Camp- 
hell were made deacots. 

Another election January 9, 1867, resulted in the choice 
of Willson Moore and David Mearns, as elders, and on the 
28th of February following, they were ordained and in- 
stalled. 
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At the same time, W. McKelvey, J. O. Mawhinney and 
Robt. Cathcart were invested with the office of deacon. 

Rey. W. F. George, after laboring faithfully in the con- 
gregation eleven years, was, at his own request, released 
from his charge on the 3d of May, 1871. 

In December following, a call was moderated in favor of 
Mr. 8 J. Crowe, but it was not accepted. 

On February 11, 1873, a call was made out in favor of 
Rev. J. M. Faris, which was accepted, and on June 19, 1872 
he was installed pastor by a commission of presbytery. 

February 4, 1875, J. D. Elder, R. 5S. Edgar, J. M. Wylie, 
R. K. Wiseley were added to the session. 

On the 15th of March of the same year, R. R. McKelvey, 
R. B. Elliott, W. J. Crawford and J. J. Torrens were added 
to the board of deacons, M.H. McKelvey and J. W. Pres- 
ton were also invested with the office of deacon on the 14th 
of November, 1881, 

The records show the names of 312 persons enrolled us 
members since the organization of the congregation. The 
number now in full communion is 134. 

The present house of worship was built in 1873. It is of 
brick, 40x65 ft and costs $5,000, and was first occupied on 
the Ist of March, 1874. 

The present officers of the congregation are Rev J. M. 
Faris, pastor; J. G. Miller, Wim. Woodside, Samuel Wood- 
side, J. D Elder, R S. Edgar and R. K. Wiseley, ruling 
elders; and Samuel Elliott, k. B. Elliott, W. J. Crawford, 
M. H. McKelvey and James Preston, deacons. 

D. 11. Coulter formerly an elder is now in the ministry. 

While the influence of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in this community is not as extensive as formerly, being 
now shared by other churches, yet we may truly say that 
the reputation which the community enjoys for intelligence 
and morality, ts in large measure due to the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Her influence for liberty has been felt, and while her tes- 
timony against slavery, lifted up at the close of the last 
century, (since the year 1800 no slaveholder was retained 
in her communion) has beeu vindicated, she still pleads for 
the recognition of the rights of Christ as “Head over all 
things to the church. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
BY REY. FR. ERDMANN. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the church named 
after the great Reformer, Dr. Martin Luther. She receives 
the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments as the 
infallible revealed Word of God, and adheres to “ Book of 
Concord,” from the year 1580, as her Confession. The 
“ Book of Concord” consists, 1. Of the three (Ecumenical 
Creeds; 2 The Augsburg Confession from 1530; 3. The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession ; 4. The Schmalcaldian 
Articles; 5. Luther’s Smaller and Larger Catechisms; 6. 
The Formula of Concord. 

The Lutheran Church was transplanted to this country 
mainly by German and Scandinavian immigrants, and dates 
hack as far as when New York was yet a Dutch colony, 
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The present * state of the Evangelical] Lutheran Church in 
the United States is about as follows: 57 Synods; 3,800 
Ministers; 5900 Congregations; 741,000 Communicants. 
She has under her care: 20 Theological Seminaries; 23 
Academies; 16 Colleges; 14 Female Seminaries ; 20 Orphan 
Houses; 5 [ospitals; 1 Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
She issues 78 church papers—26 in the English, 28 in the 
German, 6 in the Swedish, 14 in the Norwegian and 4 in 
the Danish language. 

The Lutheran Church in Randolph county, Illinois, has 
at present ten German congregations. 

The oldest of these is the Evangelical Lutheran Trinity 
congregation in Horse Prairie, in the northwestern part of 
the county. It dates back as far as 1842, and was organized 
by German immigrants from the principalily of Schaumburg 
Lippe and from the former kingdom of Hanover. The first 
Germans who came to Horse Prairie, in the year 1838, were 
the two brothers Charles and Ernest Schrieber, Henry 
Mohrs and Henry Beier. For the next two years other new 
settlers came in, and though they were small in number, yet 
they organized themselves, in the year 1842, as the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Trinity congregation. The first divine 
services were held in private houses. In 1844, Henry 
Moehrs donated to the congregation one acre of Jand, to be 
used partly for the site of a church and partly for a grave- 
yard. In the same year the first church was built, a very 
primitive log house, 25x18 feet. The whole cost of this 
church was hardly more than $50; but nevertheless they 
were rejoiced to have a church cf their own. The first pastor 
who preached occasionally to this congregation was Rev. 
Jordan; the next one Rev. Gotha. In the fall of 1845 the 
Rey. Martin Stephan accepted a call from the congregation ; 
he died on the 26th day of February, 1846. Stephan was 
the first pastor who resided in the midst of the congregation 
—the log church was at the same time his dwelling honse. 
After Stephan, the Rev. A. Baltzer, from Waterloo, Ill, 
preached, for about one year and a half, nccasionally to the 
congregation, and in like manner his successor, the Rev. W- 
Binner. The Revs. Baltzer and Binuer were not Lutheran 
pastors; they both belonged to the so-called United Evan. 
gelical Church, and they both tried to draw over the congre- 
gation to their deppmination; but though they did not 
succeed, yet they were the cause of a division in the congre- 
gation. Ju 1848 nine members withdrew from the Lutheran 
congregation and organized an Evangelical one. This 
Evangelical congregation was in existence until 1859, when 
their members reunited with the Lutheran church and 
turned over their property to this congregaticn. In 1848 
the Rev. C. Strasen took charge of the Lutheran congrega- 
tion, and remained with them for about two years. In the 
meantime the congregation had increased in number, and 
the log church became too small, and they began, in 1849, 
to build the second church, a frame building, 40x28 feet. 
In 1850 the Rev Brey accepted a cal] from the congrega- 
tion. He wasa man of great learning, but more adapted 
for a professor's chair thau for the pulpit. He resigned after 
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six months. 
1853, was the Rev. A. Brandt. In 1851 the new church 
was completed, and was dedicated on the 3d day of August 
in the same year. On this occasion the Rev. Birkmann, 
from Monroe county, preached in German, and the Rev. M. 
Eirich, fram Chester, in English. The cost of the new 
ehurch was ahout $1,000. After the new church was occu- 
pied, the old log church was uscd as a parsonage. In Mary, 
1853 the present pastor, the Rev. F. Erdmann, received and 
accepted a call from tbe congregation, and took charge 
thereof on the 25th day of September, 1853. At that time 
the congregation numbered about 16 voting members, which 
number was, on the 26th of December of the same year, 
increased to 32. The number of communicants at this time 
were about 85, and the number of scholars in the school was 
32. At the present time the congregation counts more than 
100 voting members and about 350 communicants, and in 
the school* are more than 100 scholars. In 1856 a new 
parsonage was built, at a cost of about $700, and the old one, 
the former log church, was converted into a school house. 
In 1859- when the Evangelical congregation had reunited 
with the Lutheran, their church was moved to the premises 
of the Lutheran congregation, and used for a school house 
until the year 1869. Iu 1860 the old log church was taken 
down. In 1859 the first pipe organ was purchased hy the 
congregation—it was a small instrument with but three 
stops—at a cost of $315. About two years later, this organ 
was exchanged for a larger one, with eight stops. Up to the 
year 1866, the pastor of the congregation had at the same 
time to teach the school, but at that time the number of 
scholars had become sv Jarge that it became necessary to 
employ a teacher. The first teacher was B. Cunz; he took 
charge of the school in March, 1866, and was discharged in 
September of the same year. The present teacher, C. Ste- 
dingk, has had charge of the school since October, 1866. By 
natural growth and by immigration, the congregation had 
become so large that their second church proved to be too 
smal] ; so it resolved to build a larger one. On the 15th day 
of May, 1868, the corner-stone af the new church was laid. 
Preaching was had on different occasians by the Rev. J. C. 
Noll, from near Ruma, and Rev. Fr. Herold, from Ma:- 
coutah, and on the 3d day vf December, 1868, the new 
church was dedicated. The preaching on this occasion was 
by the Revs. Eisenbach, Tegtmeyer and Noll. Ihe new 
church is a brick building, 75x .3 feet, with a steeple of 
about 120 feet high, and two good sized metal bells in the 
belfry. The cost of the new church was about $14,200. 
After the new church was occupied, the old one was used for 
a school house, and received an addition of a room for cate- 
chetical instruction. In 1875 a new frame parsonage was 
built, at a cost of about $2,200. It is resolved to build, next 
spring, a dwelling house for the teacher, which will cost at 
least $1,500. The congregation owns at present seven acres 
of laud, with all the buildings thereon, whose value is at 
least $18,000. 

The Evangelical St. John’s congregation in Red Bud. 
In the year 1854, the Rev. Francis Erdmann commenced 


His successor from March, 1851, to March 
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preaching every alternate Sunday in Red Bud. At that 
time neither a school house nor other building suitable for 
preaching was to be found tn the limits of the town. The 
first divine services were held in a log school house, about 
one mile west of the town on the Waterloo road. Here, in 
1855, the Evangelical Lutheran St. John’s congregation was 
organized with about ten members. Among them were 
William Gtebert, William Hilgemaier, William Kloepper, 
Christian Busse, Hf. Koch, Esq , all from the northern part 
of Germany. About the same time the congregation was 
organized, a new public school house was built in Red Bud 
Divine services were held therein. In 1356 Mr. Samuel 
Crozier donated one acre of land to the congregation for the 
site of a church, and the congregation bought two more 
acres of him, partly to be used as a graveyard, and com- 
menced in the same year the building of a church, which 
was completed and dedieated in the spring of 1857. On 
the oceasion the Revs. Boetticher and Eppens preached 
German aud the Rey. D. Swaney in English. The new 
church was a brick building, and cost about $1500. In 
February, 1899, the Rev. Francis Erdmann resigned this 
charge, and the congregation extended a call to the present 
pastor, the Rev. Fr. Schaller, who was installed on the 
fourth day of December, 1859. By that time the congre- 
gation numbered 26 voting members. At present it connts 
87 voting members, and abont 340 communieants. In 1564 
a new parsonage was built for nbout $1,800. The first 
church had become too small, and the corner stone of a new 
one was laid on the 23d day of Jane, 1467, the Revs. M. 
Stephan and C. S. Kleppisch cfficiating. In the spring of 
1868 it was completed, and was dedicated on the 19th day of 
April of the same year. The Revs. Professors A. Craemer 
and G. Schaller. both from St Louis, Mo., preached dedieation 
sermons. It is a brick building, erected ata cost of about 
$12,000. The old church was converted into a school house, 
The pastor of the congregation tangbt the church school until 
the year 1564, when the first teacher, A. Burgdorf, was em- 
ployed. The present teacher, William Iloltmann., has had 
charge of the school since fall, 1875. The schoo) numbers 90 
scholars, In 1376 a new dwelling-house for the teacher was 
built for about $900, aud in 1880 the old chureh taken down, 
and on its foundation a two-story brick  school-Louse 
erected for about $1500. The property of the eongrezga- 
tion at the present time is of a value of about $16,000. 

The Evangelica] Lutheran St. John’s congregation 
near Ruma. At the time when the Rev. C. Strasen, was 
pastor of the Trinity congregation in LIlorse Prairie, he 
preached at the same time to the people, who had settled 
between Horse Creek and Camp Creek, and in the year 
1848 the St. John’s congregation was organized with eleven 
members, all from the former kingdom of Hanover, Ger- 
many. Among the first members were H. Wegner, C. 
Liefer, H. Knoke, D. Kueker, ete. In the same year, one 
acre of land was bought by the congregation, partly for the 
site of church, and partly for graveyard, and a log church 
was erected. In 1808 the congregation bought five acres of 
land for $50 of Mr. Clark, situated more centrally, about 
one mile and a half southwest of their first church. The 


first building erected on this new premises was a log parson- 


age ion 1360. In 1865 the building of a new church was 
eommenced and finished, and dedicated in March, 1857. 
The Revs. Knoll, Staiger and Erdmann preached on the 
occasion. The new church is a brick building, and its costs 
were about $3,500. In 1868 a Jog school house was built, 
and in 1580 a new frame parsonage for about $1,100. The 
congregation numbers at present 45 voting members, and 
abont 150 communieants. The schoo! numbers 49 scholars 
and is taught by the pastor. The first pastor of the con- 
gregation was the Rev. C. Strasen, who resigned in 1849, 
Ilis successors, until the year 1858, were the Revs. G. Weit- 
brecht and H. A. Eppens. From 1859 to the beginning of 
1860 the Rev. Frounn had charge of the congregation, and 
was the first pastor residing within the bounds of the conr- 
grezation. During the summer of 1560 the Rey. I. C. Knoll 
took charge of the congregation and remained withthem until 
the second day of November, 1878, when he died. Then the 
congregation extended a call to the present pastor, Rev. E. 
Schrader, who was installed in February, 1579. The con- 
gregation possesses a property worth more than $5,000. 

The Evangelical Lutheran congregation in Evansville 
is of a more recent date; it was organized by the Rev. J. C. 
Noll, owns a brick church 54x34 feet. Its property is worth 
about $3000. In 181 the Rev. J. G. Gruber touk charge 
of the congregation, and resigned in 1882. At present 
the Rev. C. Schrader preaches for the congregation, and 
Mr. Mohr, a theological student is assistant, and teaches 
at the same time school. With this eongregation a preach- 
ing place in Preston is connected. 

The Evangelical St Jobu’s congregation in Chester 
was organized on the 22d day of April, 1549, by the Rev. 
8. Battermann, with 14 members, all from the northern part 
of Germany. Among the first members were F. A. All- 
meyer, F. W. Allmeyer, H. Bode, 11. Goebr, F. Brinkmann, 
etc. In the same year the first church, a frame building, 
was erected for about $800. In 1854 a brick parsonage was 
built. In 1857 the chureh was enlarged by an addition of 
twenty feet, and a basement for sehool. In 1865 a new 
brick school house was erected. By continual growth the 
congregation became too large for its house of worship, and 
the corner-stone of the new church edifice was laid on the 
13th day of October, 1878. In the fall, 1880, the new 
chureh was completed, and was dedicated on the I4th day 
of November in the same year. It is a brick structure, and 
one of the finest church edifices in the southern part of Lllin- 
ois, and an ornament to the city of Chester. The congre- 
gation nombers at present 90 voting members and about 360 
communicants, and possesses property worth about $15,000. 
The first pastor of the eongregation was the Rey. S. Batter- 
mann. His successor was the Rev. M. Eiurich, who had 
charge of the congregation from the vear 1549 to the year 
1866, when he resigned. Rev. Eirich’s successor from 1566 
to 1S75 was Rev. M. Stephan. After Stephan bad resigned 
the congregation extended a call to the present pastor, the 
Rev. J. A. F. W. Mueller, who was installed December 5, 
1875. Prior to 1556, the pastor taught the church school, 
but in that year a teacher was employed. Nine teachers 
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have had charge of this school for a lounger or shorter time 
since its organization. The present teachers are H. Lob- 
meyer, (since 1877) for the second class, and G. Allmeyer. 
(since 1878) for the first. The number of scholars in both 
classes are about 120. 

The Evangelical Lutheran St. Peter’s congregation, 
north of Randolph (Bremen P. O.) is the oldest in the 
southern part of the county. It was organized before 1845 
by Germans, mainly from the former Kingdom of Hanover, 
Germany. Amoug its first members were Messrs Knop, 
Heitmann, Schierenbeck and Goehrs, etc. Some of them 
lived in Chester, where there was no Lutheran church at 
that time. Shortly after the organization, the congregation 
built their first church, a smal] log building. The property 
then owned by the congregation was worth about $150. In 
1857 a log house was erected to be used partly for a parson- 
age and partly for a school room. In 1862 a log building 
school was raised In 1875 the parsonage was renovated 
and enlarged at a cost of about $300. In 1863 the present 
brick church edifice was built for about $2,500. The pro- 
perty owned by the congregation at the present time is worth 
at least $4,000. Though this congregation is one of the 
oldest, yet it is at the present time one of the smallest in the 
county, numbering 19 voting members and 68 communi- 
cants. It was, after its organization, for a number of years 
without a pastor, yet they assembled every Sunday for divine 
service. Mr. Dunsing, a German schoo} teacher, read a ser 
mon, taught school for about four months, including the 
winter season. In the years 1856 and 1857 the Rev. C. 
Tegtmeyer preached for the congregation. His successor to 
the year 1862 was the Rev. J. Dunsing. From August, 
1862, to November, 1873, the Rev I. H. Doermann had 
charge thereof. From November, 1873, to October, 1878, 
the Rev. F. W. Pennekamp, and since January, 1879, the 
present pastor, the Rev. G. I. Mueller. From 1863 to 1875 
H. Lohmeyer was teacher of the school, since that time the 
pastor is also the teacher, 

The Evangelical Lutheran St. John’s Congregation, 
northeast of Randolph (Bremen P. O.). Some of the immi- 
grants from the Northern part of Germany, who had settled 
in this part of the county, bought as early as the year 1548, 
ten acres of land, partly for the site of a church, partly for 
a graveyard and other purposes, and erected in the same 
year a small frame church thereon. The church property 
at that time was worth about $600. 

Though the Revs. Buttermann and Eirich from Chester had, 
from time to time, preached to this people, the congregation was 
not properly organized before the year 1853, when Rev. Charles 
Tegtmeyer, who is the present minister, became pastor. 
About 16 members took part at the organization. At 
present the congregation counts 70 voting members and 
935 communicants, and the school, which is taught by the 
pastor, numbers about 90 scholars. Jn 1857, a parsonage 
was built, and, in 1878, a schoolhouse, and at the same time 
oneacre and a-half more Jand was bought. During the 
summer, 1882, a new brick church edifice was erected. The 
property owned, at the present time, by the congregation 
has a value of about fifteen thousand dollars. With this 


congregation a preaching place is connected, in the so-called 
Sternberg settlement, which owns a little church worth about 
$500, and numbers about 88 communicants. 

The Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul Congregation at 
Wine Hill. Though the Rev. C. Tegtmeyer had, since 
1853, preached to the people in the yicinity of what is now 
called Wine Hill, the proper organization of St. Pan]'s con- 
gregation was not effected until the 28th of November, in 
the year 1860, by the Rey. M. Kirich, from Chester. 18 
members participated in the organization, all from the for- 
mer Kingdom of Hanover, Germany. The first Deacons, 
elected on the day of organization, were Henry Ebers and 
Henry Brueggemann. After ten acres of land were bought 
by the congregation the first church was built thereon, in 
the year 1860. It is a frame building, which cost about 
$1,400. This church is yet in use. A new brick church 
edifice to cost not less than $10,000 is in prospect for 1883. 
In 186] a small parsonage, and in 1864 a small schoolhouse, 
were erected. In 1874, a new frame parsonage was built at 
a cost of $],600. In 1877 a new frame schoolhouse, cost 
about $800. In 1880 the old parsonage was reouilt and 
enlarged, and is now worth about $800. It is occupied by 
the teacher of the congregation. The congregation numbers 
60 voting members and 275 communicants, and owns about 
$5,000 worth of property.- The first pastor who served this 
congregation, after its organization, was the Rey. M. Exrich, 
who preached only occasionally. His successor, from July 
1861 to November 1863, was the Rev. H. vers. From 
December, 1863, to May, 1875, the Rev. J. H Doermann 
was in charge, but did not reside within the congregation, 
but at Randolph, where he was at the same time pastor of 
the St. Peter's congregation. After the Rev. Doermann had 
resigned, the present pastor, the Rey. C. F. Liebe, accepted 
the charge, in November, 1873. Six teachers have been 
connected with the school since its organization. The pres- 
ent teacher, Mr. Aug. Wilde has had charge of the school 
since, February 1879. It numbers at present time about 
70 scholars. 

The Evangelical Lutheran St. Peter’s Congregation 
at Wine Hill, was formerly connected'with the St. John’s 
Congregation of Randolph, and the Rev. C. Tegtmeyer was, 
from 1853 to 1861, pastor of both congregations. In 1861 
the St. Peter’s congregation separated from St. John’s, and 
extended a call to the Rev. J. F. Hornberger, which was 
accepted, and he was pastor of the congregation until 1876, 
when he resigned. The present pastor, the Rev. I. Weiss- 
gerber, has had charge of the congregation since 1878. This 
congregation numbers about 30 voting members and about 
85 communicants ; it possesses a small frame church which 
was built in 1860, a parsonage and a schoolhouse, besides 
several acres of real estate. Its property at present is worth 
about $1,500. The school connected with the congregation 
is taught by the pastor. 

The Evangelical Lutheran St. Marous’ Congregation, 
in Steelesville was organized on the 15th day of February, 
1874, though the Rev. C. Tegtmeyer, from Randolph, 
preached for them before they were properly organized. 
Fight members, all from the tiorthern part of Germany par- 
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ticipated in the organization, among whom were A. Bege- 
mann and F. Maasberg. At the present time the eongre- 
gation numbers 18 voting members and 65 communieants. 
Tt owns a frame chureh, whieh was built in 1875, for about 
$1,590, and was dedicated on the 261h day of December, in 
the same year; also a parsonage and a schoolhouse, the 
whole property worth at least two thousand dollars. After 
the Rev. C. Tegtmeyer had resigned, the Rev.C, F. Liebe had 
charge of the congregation from the 24th of May, 1874, to 
1879. After the Rev. Licbe had resigned, the Rey. G. Erd- 
mann filled the vacaney for several months. The present 
pastor, the Rev. HK. G. Franck, was installed the 22nd day 
of May, 1879. He is the first pastor residing with the 
eongregation, The school numbers about 20 seholars, and 
is taught by the pastor. 

So the Lutheran Chureh has, up to the present time, in 
Randolph eounty ten congregations, ten ehureh buildings, 
nine school houses, about two thousand communicants, and 
nearly seven hundred scholars between the ages of seven and 
fourteen years under her training. fler ehurch property has 
a value of over cighty-five thousand dollars. 


MONROE COUNTY 


is at the present time represented by three Evangelical Lu. 
theran Congregations—a}! German. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, southeast of Waterloo and northwest of Burksville 
(Wartburg P. O.), was organized in 1841 by the Rev. G. A. 
Schieferdeeker, with nine members, among them Jaeol 
{lorn, J. C. Just, Sam. Koch, from the southeru part of 
Germany ; and II. Jobauning, from the northern part. Di- 
vine service hud, for the first year, to be held in private 
houses. In 1844, Mr. J. Horn donated to the congregation 
four acres of land, situated about two miles south of Water- 
Joo; and in the same year a small frame church, at a COS, 
of about $300, was erected thereon. This church was dedi. 
cated on the 10th day of November, 1844. The Rev. Prof, 
D. Walther, from St. Louis, Mo, preached the dedication 
sermon. On the 4th of Dee. 1846, the church was eonsumed 
by fire. Too poor to rebuild, the congregation again held 
its serviees in private houses. In the meantime it was 
resolved to build in a more central and more convenient 
locality. In 1848, Mr. J. C. Just granted the congregation, 
for this purpose, oue aere and a-half of land, about two miles 
sonth of the former site, and in the same year they ereeted 
their seeond church, which was dedicated on the 27th day of 
August, 1448, The Revs. C. Strasen and R. Lange preached 
on the occasion. This seeond church became too small, and 
in 1863, a stone building, 45x32 feet, was erected and dedi. 
cated. The Rev. E A. Brauer preached the dedication ser- 
mon. This chureh erected, in 1874, a steeple 75 feet high, 
Besides the ehureh, the congregation owns a parsonage, a 
sehoo] house, and a dwelling house for the teacher,—all brick 
buildings. The whole property of the congregation, at the 
present time, is worth at least $5,000. It numbers at present 
43 voting members and 152 communieants. The pastors 
who have served this congregation are: lev. G. A. Schie- 
ferdecker, from 1841 to 1849; Rev. C. H G. Sehliepsick, 
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from 1849 to 1850; Rev. J. G. Birkmann from the 26th of 
September, 1550, to his death, on the 28th Deeember, 1865 ; 
Rev. C. 8 Kleppisch, from the 24th of November, 1867, to 
August, [871. The present pastor, Rey. J. Nachtigall, was 
installed on September 17th, 1871. Up to the year 1858 the 
pastors taught the school, but at that time a teaeher was 
employed. ‘The first teacher was Mr. L. Deflver. The other 
teachers have been--Mr. F. Ro Bix, Mr. ¥1. Johanning and 
Mr. H. Keller. Sinee October 1881, Mr. IT. Johanuing has 
again been teacher of the school. It counts 55 scholars. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, near Glasgow City (Renault P.O) This congrega- 
tion was formerly eonnected! with that of the Holy Cross 
(Wartburg P.O.). Jt was organized about the year 1853 
by the Rev. J. G. Birkmann, and known by the name: 
“ Evangelical Lutheran Immanuel] s Congregation,” and its 
first ehurch stood about three miles sonth of Burksville. 
Rey. Mr. Birkmann served the congregation until his death 
in 1865 Then the Rey. C.S. Kleppisch took charge thercof; 
and after him the Rev. J. Nachtigall. 

The first church having become well worn, and most of 
the members of the eongregation living in the vicinity of 
Glasgow City, about five aeres of land were purchased near 
that place in [869 as the site of a new church. In the same 
year the congregation reorganized itself, dropped its former, 
and adopted its present name: ‘ Myangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross.’ In 1880 a new church was 
erected on the lately purehased premises a frame building 
28x40 feet, with a small steeple, was dedieated in the same 
year. The Rev. FP. Erdmann preached in the German and 
the Rey. G. J. Goehringer in the English language, on the 
occasion. 
built. In 1880 the eongregation extended a call to the 
present pastor, the Rev. H Schaefer, who was installed on 
the 7th day of November, 1880. The congregation numbers 
at present 20 voting members, and 75 communicants. Its 
ehurch property is worthabout $2,500. The sehool numberts 
20 scholars, and is taught by the pastor. 

The KEvanyelical Lutheran St Paul's eongregation in 
Columbia. This congregation, which numbers at present 
24 voting members and about 80 communicants, was or- 
ganized in the year 1849, by Rev. G A. Schieferdecker. 
Of the members who took part in the organization only two, 
Jacob Beck and Henry Schmidt, Sen., are yet living. This 
congregation owns a brick ehurch, which was built in 1855 
and enlarged in 1270; a school-house built in 1870, aud a 
two-acre graveyard. The whole property has a value of 
about two thousand dollars, The first pastor of the con- 
gregation was Rey. G. A. Schieferdecker; his successor, 
Ney. Rennicke. From the year 1855 up to the present 
time the itey. F. W. Holls, from Millstadt, St. Clair County, 
Illinois, has served the congregation. As the pastor of the 
congregation does not reside in their midst, it beeame neces. 
sary to cmploy a teacher for the school. This was done as 
early as 1850. The first teacher was Mr. Ifeid, who died soon ; 
his follower, Mr. Ben. Gtinther, who took charge of the 
sehool in 1556, died also. The other teachers who had eharge 
of the sehool sueeessively were, O. Gerstenbaech, F. Ber- 


The following year a new frame parsonage was 
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gesser, and &. Merz. 
that at the present time the congregation is without a 


The last named dicd in 1881, so 


teacher. The school numbers about seventy scholars. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The history of the Mother Church of Randolph county is 
so closely interwoven with its secular history that an at- 
tempt to separate the two seems, at once, a task, both im- 
practicable as well as impossible, especially so, as far as the 
early part of the history is concerned. The parish records 
of Kaskaskia and Prairie du Rocher comprise volumes of 
themselves and have, for years past, been the basis of re- 
searches of the historian. Much credit is due to the Histori- 
cal Society of Chicago, who, thought Mr. Edward G. Mason, 
rearranged and rebound those old rceords, and whose re- 
searches are embodied in papers read before that society on 
December 16th, 1879, and June 16th, 1880, which papers 
have been freely consulted in these pages. While the early 
records of the other parishes are greatly deficient, owing to 
the absence of resident pastors during the first few years of 
their organization, still, much valuable imformation has 
been obtained from early settlers, yet living. Taking all 
these facts into consideration it is evident that we must con- 
fine ourselves to a brief sketch of each parish, referring the 
reader, who desires deeper researches, to specia] works on 
this subject, a list of which is appended: Father Meret’s 
Letters; Shea’s Ilistory of Catholic Missions; Mason’s 
Kaskaskia and its Parish Records; Mason's Furt Chartres ; 
Montague’s History of Randolph county; Reynolds’ Pio- 
neer History of Illinois, and to the original records them- 
selves, most of which are among the archieves of the diocese 
of Alton, while others, are still in the possession of the par- 
ishes to which they belong. 

Kaskaskia.—The earliest parish record of this congre- 
gation is the “ Registrum pro anno 1696 '’ also a copy of the 
original mission records, entitled: ’ Extrait des Registres 
de Bapteme de la Mission des Illinois sons le titre de U Imma- 
culée Conception dela S V. 

“From Marest’s letters we know that some Frenchmen 
intermarried with the Indians of this village and dwelt there, 
so that the inhabitants of Kaskaskia were a mixed popula- 
tion of whites and Indians, under the sway of the priests of 
the Order of Jesus. Within the first twenty years from its 
foundation, Kaskaskia was a mission, simply, then a trading 
station, and soon a military post; features enough to justify 
the worthy priests to establish a parish to succeed their be- 
loved mission. It is curious to notice the difficulty the good 
fathers seemed to have found in writing the names of Indian 
women who appeared at these baptisms, as mothers and 
godmothers of the infants, as shown by their use of Greek 
characters for this purpose. We can imagine them stand- 
ing at the front listening to the many syllabled titles of pa- 
rents and sponsors, smoothly uttered in the Ilinvis tongue, 
and vainly trying to reproduce them, until in despair they 
have recourse to their classical learning for symbols or 
something akin to the new sounds. 

Gabriel Marest appears as parish priest about that time, 
(1700.) Previous to him, 1696 to 1700, we meet with the 
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names of Fathers James Gravier and Julian Bineteau. In 
1707, first appears the name of Father P. J. Mermet, who 
came to Kaskaskia, from the great village of the Peorias, 

From the next baptismal records, commenced June 18th, 
1719, it appears that the old mission chapel was stil] in use, 
hut that a parish had been duly formed, and the first entry 
is a baptism perfurmed by Father Le Bonllenger, the chap- 
lain of the Freuch troops, giving evidence of the presence 
of soldiers there at that period. ‘This priest was a learned 
man. Ile prepared a catechism in the Illinois tongue. 
After him we find the pastorate in charge of military chap- 
lains.” 

We now find Kaskaskia no longer in the pastora] care 
of a missionary, or military chaplain, but having a regular 
parish priest. Father Nicholas [gnatius de Beaubois, who 
describes himself as “Curé de cette Paroisse”’, signalizes his 
accession by opening a new “Registre des Baptemes faits dans 
Ueglise Parroissiale de la Conception de Ne Dame des Cascas- 
kias,” which he commenced July 9th, 1720. And this, per- 
haps, indicates the time of the substitution of a parish church 
for the earlier mission chapel. The burial register from 
January 4th, 1721, to 1727, relates many sad scenes, which 
the infant settlement had sometimes to witness, 7. e. that 
of the many Indian massacres, to which they were subjected. 
This register of deaths was kept by Father Beaubvis. From 
this register we further learn that Fathers Marest and Mer- 
met, died at Kaskaskia, and found their last resting places 
under the church, to which their remains were transposed 
from the old chapel, on Dee. 18th, 1727. 

From this time to 1729, no records exist, save a marriage 
register, from 1724 to 1729, the books being probably de- 
stroyed. The next marriage record, a book of 220 pages, 
contains the marriages at Kaskaskia, from 1741 to 1835. It 
begins with R. Tartario as Curé. In Sept. 1746, Father P. 
J. Watrin becomes Curé. His successor was Father An- 
bert, in 1759. Father Menrin took charge of the parish, in 
1764. He describes the parish as that of the Immaculate 
Conception of the holy virgin, village of Kaskaskia, county 
the Illinois, Province of Louisiana, Diocese of Quebec.” 

‘The sturdy priest, Pierre Gibault, assumes the functions 
of Curé des Kaskaskias et Vieaire General des Illinois et Ta- 
marois in |768, and his bold signature, with its unique 
flourish, greets us through these records for fifteen years or 
more. 

We should know that the man with such chirography, 
would have been just the one to render the efficient assist- 
ance given to George Rogers Clark, and must have belonged 
to the church militant. Reluctantly we see the last of the 
handwriting of this friend of the new republic, which is 
followed in 1785, by that of De Saint Pierre as Curé, and 
that of De la Valiniéce, as Vicar-General; and in their 
time English names appear among the laymen, noted in the 
records ; ¢. g. MeNabb, Edgar, Morrison, ete. New French 
names also appear, among therm the Menards. 

In 1793, Gabriel Richard takes up the record as parish 
priest. Later he was stationed at Detroit, and took a lead- 
ing part in the early history of Michigan, representing that 
territory in Cungress, and was the only catholic priest who 
was ever a member of that body.” 
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Next we meet (1806) the name of Father Donatien Olli- 
vier, noted for his great piety, whe was succeeded hy Father 
Francois Xavier Dahmen. Up to 1844, the time of the 
great flood, nothing of importance may be gleaned from the 
records, save the enlargement of the old ehurch. the evacu- 
ation of the convent hy the sisters, during the fleod. Out 
of the materials from the ruins of the convent, a priest’s 
house had been erected, In the steeple of the church hangs 
the old bell, brought here from France, in 1742, which has, 
with measured tones, tolled three generations to their graves. 
Rey. Beeker, D.D., is at present parish priest of the ‘Island 
of Kaskaskia.” The long feared junction of the Mississippi 
and Kaskaskia rivers, has been made north of the town, and 
the next flood will spare nothing of the ancient village, save 
its old parish records.” 


Prairie du Rocher.—The first church building at this 
place was erected in 1734 It was constructed in the French 
style of architecture, by driving cedar posts in the ground 
and filling the space between with stone and mortar. This 
building stood about 130 years. The early church history 
of Prairie du Rocher affords but little of importance. 
Mason tells us that the old records of St. Anne of New 
Chartres were transferred to this place,and in the burial 


register we find an account of the removal of the bodies of 


Fathers Gagnon and Collet, priests of St. Anne of New 
Chartres, from the ruined cemetery near that church on the 
point of the river, and their burial in the chapel] of St. 
Joseph, at Prairie du Rocher. 

In 1860 the erection of a commodious brick church was 
commenced, which has since been again enlarged by the 
addition of a sanctuary and a steeple. The congregation 
numbers 250 families, mostly ef French descent. Rev. C. 
Krewet is at present parish priest. 


St. Patrick's Charch, near Ruma, Randelph county, 
(O'Hara Settlement). This thrifty congregation dates its 
origin back te the year 1820. It was the first English- 
speaking Catholic congregation organized in the county, aud 
among the first of the state. During the years 1820-1, Rev. 
Demonlin, who resided at Kaskaskia, came to this vicinity 
on horseback and said mass at the house of Henry O'Hara 
about once a month. This priest, as well as his two succes- 
sors, might well be termed “ itinerant priests,” since they 
attended several congregations and were continually travel- 
ling from one settlement to another. Father Brassac 
succeeded Father Demonlin, but little is known of him. 
Riv. Dr. Coeline, an Italian, was his successor. Ile was 
equally famous as a physician and priest. When Henry 
O'Hara died. (June 26th, 1826), he bequeathed 100 acres of 
fine land, in the N. W. quarter of section 5, township 5-8, 
for church purposes, and his oldest son, James, as his 
executor, deeded the same tract to the church, after the 
congregation had erected thereon a log church (1827). This 
primitive house of worship was 30 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 14 feet high. On the N. W. end was a log cabin which 
served as a-vestry. ‘The site was 50 feet west of the present 
church building. The parish records date from January 
13th, 1831, at which time a French priest, Rev. Vital 


Ile was suceeeded by Father Vital 


Paillosson, was pastor. 
Van Cloastere, who remained seven years (1832-39). 

Ono May 4th, 1831, Bishop Rosati of St Louis, to whese 
diocese Southern IHinois then belonged, visited this congre- 


gation for the purpose of administering confirmation. The 
second Episcopal visit by the same prelate teok place May 
15th, 1834. The parish records also give an account of 
Bishop Rosatis administering confirmation at the house ef 
Thomas James, near Harrisonville, Menroe county, on June 
I3th, 1836. Rev. John Kenny came to the pastorate Feb. 
Tith, 1839. He was succeeded by Rev. Patrick McCabe, 
Nov. 24th, 1842. Rev. James A. Kane and Rey. Conway 
attended here from 1850 to 1854, when Rev. John W. 
Gifford was called to the pastorate. He was a native of 
Scotland and a convert to the Catholic faith. His memory 
as a famous orator is still cherished among the older mem- 
bers of the congregation. During his pastorate the new 
chureh was completed and he said the first mass in it. The 
corner-stone of the new church had been iaid by Bishop 
Vandville, of Chicago, in the spring of 1849. Father Gifs 
ford remained here till 1859. [le died shortly after end his 
reinains are interred in the Tipton Catholic cemetery (Mon- 
roe county). tev. Francis Recouvreur was the next pastor 
(1859-1867). He built a parsonage and commenced the 
erection of a large huilding to be used as an academy for 
young ladies. ‘The plan was afterwards changed, and after 
the completion of the building by Rey. A. Hinzelin, it was 
opened as a school for boys. Rey. Hinzelin came here in 
1867, and after two years of successful labor among his 
parishioners, he died. His remains are interred near the 
front door of the church. He was a man of superior talents. 
His conversational powers were great, and he especially 
excelled in music. He was bora at Dienze, France, May 
16, 1842, and was ordained by Bishop Junker, of Alton, on 
Aug. 16, 1866. After being in America six months he had 
so far mastered the English language that he could deliver a 
short address in that vernacular. The date of his death was 
Sept. 21,1869. Of him may well be said: ‘ Consummatus 
previ complet tempera multa.”” The history of the “ Col- 
lege” furming a distinet part of this coogregation, the writer 
thought it best to embedy it in the history of the “* Convent,” 
to which the reader is referr-d. Father Hinzelin was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. John F. Mohr; he by Rev A. Vogt, both 
of whom remained but a short time. Rev. Lawrenee Hoey, 
an excellent speaker as well as a fine scholar, was parish 
priest from 1870 to 1874, when the present pastor, Rev, 
Anthony Vogt, took charge. During his administration, a 
fine bell, weighing 2,700 pounds, was purchased, and a 
parish school erected, which numbers 50 pupils. The con- 
gregation new numbers 93 families, consisting of about 
500 souls. 

Convent of the Sisters of the Precious Blood near St. Pat- 
rick’s church (O'Hara Settlement.) —During the year 1866, 
at the agitation of Rt. Rev. Bishop H. D. Junker, first 
bishep of Alton, St. Patrick’s congregation commenced the 
erection of a spacious two-story brick huilding, to be used as 
an academy for young ladies. The bricks were made on the 
grounds, aod the work carried on under the supervision of 
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the parish priest, Rev. F. Recovreur, and a committee con- 
sisting of Edm. Faherty, Sr., J. D Simpson and John Ros- 
cow. The building was completed in 1467 by Rev. A. 
Hinzelin, and the plan changed to an academy for boys. 
The total cost was $17,000. The congregation set aside 25 
acres of land for college purposes. The school was opened 
with Rev. Hinzelin as its first president. He was succeeded 
by Revs. Mohr, Vogt and Hoey, who were all anxious to 
make the school a success, but for many reasons, the main 
oue of which was undoubtedly its location, the school proved 
to be a financial failure. Upon the accession of BishoP 
Baltes to the Episcopal see, this prelate bought the college 
from the congregation for $5,000. He erected an addition 
to itand converted into a classical and theological seminary- 
While under these auspices the college was presided over by 
Rev. Hennemann, O. 8. B., Rev. William Clase, Rev. J. 
Meckel and Rev. Augustus Brumleve as presidents, and 
independent of St. Patrick’s congregation. Notwithstanding 
the energy and zeal of the president and professors, the schoo] 
eould not be made a success and was finally (1875) abandoned, 
Bishop Baltes then sold the building and grounds to the 
Sisters of the Precious Blood for $12,000. These sisters had 
come as exiles from Kurtweil, Baden, in 1868, and located 
at Belle Prairie, now Piopolis, Hamilton Co, Hl. In 1870 
their number had swelled to abont 60, when half of them 
went to St. Louis, and became attached to that diocese. 
The remaining half, which remained in the diocese of Alton, 
intended to locate at Edwardsville and there erect their 
mother house. Plans for the same had already been pre- 
pared when Bishop Baltes offered them the “College near 
Ruma,” whieh they bought and at ouce oecupied. There 
are now 42 members of the order at the convent. The object 
of the order is to prepare and furnish teachers for the Cath- 
olic parish schools, and it is here, at their mother house, 
where their eandidates are prepared for their responsible 
duties. The order is under the supervision of the General 
Superioress at Rome, Carolina Signoretti. The Superioress 
of the Convent is Clementine Herr. The parish schools of 
Edwardsville, Chester, Evansville, Rama, St. Rose, Madon- 
paville, Altamont, Shawneetown, Piopolis and Mt. Carmel 
are supplied with teachers from this convent. Rev. John 
Menhaus is chaplain of the convent. The chapel of the 
institution is indeed very beautiful and tasty, and is a fit 


place of worship for the devout sisters and their pupils. 
Evansville, Randolph county, Iflinors. On the 7th 


day of April, 1860, 38 families, most of whom were poor, 
organized a Catholic congregation, with Michael Berthold, 
Nicholas Gross, Paul Pautler, Martin Oberle and John 
Schulein as trustees. After the organization was perfeeted 
the first mass was said in August, 1860, at the house of 
Michael Berthold and later divine service was held at the 
residence of Ilerman Stiefvater. At that time clergymen 
from Chester and Ruma attended to the spiritual needs of 
this congregation, A frame church 30x40 fect was soon 
after erected about 150 yards east of the present church 
site, which grounds are now used as a cemetery of the con- 
gregation. Ou June 14, 1866, this church, which had been 
dedicated to the honor of St. Joseph, was burned to the 


ground, the work of an incendiary. 
loss to the yet struggling little flock of Catholies. They, 
however, at once laid plans for the erection of a new brick 
building, and in May, 1867, the Vicar General of the 
diocese, Very Rev. P. T. Baltes, laid the corner-stone of 


It was, indeed, a heavy 


their new church edifice. Mr. John Wehrheim, a non- 
Catholie, had donated two acres of land in the suburbs of 
Evansville, and Mrs. Mary Feaman also presented the con- 
gregation with one acre adjoining the above tract. The work 
of building the new church progressed rapidly. It is a 
handsome structure, 45x70 feet, and of the Romanie style of 
architecture. Christmas of 1867 found the congregation 
assembled in its new church for the first time, each member 
feeling proud of the good work accomplished. Rev. Louis 
Pommer was the officiating priest at this first service in the 
new ehurch. 

On the second day of December, 1869, the church was 
formally dedicated to the honor of St. Boniface hy Rev. 
John F. Mohr, delegated by Bishop Baltes. A parish school- 
house was also built in 1867, and a parish school is main- 
tained there since. Rev. John Menhaus, while pastor at 
Red Bud, attended this congregation in 1871. After Bishop 
Baltes took charge of the “ College at Ruma” some of the 
clergymen who served there as professors acted as parish 
priests. When the “college” was sold to the Sisters of the 
Precious Blood the congregation was again blesssd with a 
resident priest, Rev. Albinus Breinlinger, who has been 
pastor since August 30, 1878. During his pastorate the 
congregation has built a fine parsonage and otherwise 
improved the church property. The erection of a large 
school building is at present contemplated. The.congrega- 
tion now nombers 70 families, or about 400 souls, and the 
total value of the ehurch property is about $15,000. The 
members are mostly Germans. The history of the congre- 
gation is a worthy example of energy, liberality and devo- 
tion to the eharch 

Red Bud.—On the 26th day of November, 1858, a few 
Catholic families residing in the vicinity of Red Bud, met 
organized, and determined to build a church. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Junker said mass fur them at the house of Mr. Hoefele. 
A handsome subseription having heen raised, the congrega- 
tion soon found itself the happy possessor of a handsome 
ehurch. The first service in the new church was held on 
Palm Sunday, 1859, by Rev. Bartels, then stationed at 
Freeburg. Jev. Blasinger and Rev. Kraemer remained 
here a short timeas pastors. Oa the 28th day of September, 
1862, the ehureh was dedicated to the honor of St. John the 
Baptist by Bishop Janker. Rev. John 1’, Mohr was the 
parish priest from 1862-68. A house was purchased in 
1862 to be used as a parsonage and school-house. Two fine 
bells were conscerated by Bishop Junker on December 1st, 
1866, and the following year the erection of a new schoo!- 
house begun. Rey. A. Rustige came as pastor in 1868, and 
after a stay of a few months was succeeded by his prede- 
cessor, Rev. Mohr. Rev. Berlage, of Prairie du Long, then 
visited the congregation on alternate Sundays. In Noyem- 
ber, 1870, Rev. John Menhaus was called to the pastorate, 
and reinained about one year. Like its sister congregation, 
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Evansville, Red Bud was then till 1875, attended by pricsts 
from the college, the last one of which was Rev. Augustine 
Bromleve, who was in 1875 made resident priest, having 
attended the congregation for two years previous, while pre- 


fect, and later president of the college. The benefit of a 
resident priest soon began to show itself. The old parsonage 
was sold and a handsome brick house crected south of 
the church in 1877. In 1882 the church has been frescoed 
and the congregation is now in a flourishing condition. To 
the congregation is attached a branch of the Catholic Knights 
of America, styled: “St. Augustine Branch, No. 266,” 
organized November 14th, 1852, the object of which is a 
co-operative life insurance. 

Chester—In the year 1849, Father Perren, then parish 
priest of Kaskaskia, occasionally visited Chester and at- 
tended to the spiritual wants of the little flock of Catholics 
residing there. In 1852 a church building was erected, and 
Father Repies took charge of the church. He was suc- 
ceeded by Revs. Kraemer, Chmelizek, Pommer, Clans and 
others. At present Rev. 1H Hegemaun is the parish priest 
and the future prospects of the conzregation are encouraging 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


From the best data obtainable, the first Presbyterian 
minister to visit the Hlinois country, sas John Evans Fin- 
ley, from Chester county, Pennsylvania. THe landed at 
Kaskaskia, in 1797, after having been borne by keel boat, 
from the headwaters of the Ohio, hither. 

He remained but a short time--too short to attempt an 
organization. {In 1814, two missionaries, Samnel J. Mills 
and Daniel Smith, visited Kaskaskia, and reported a de 
plorable lack of copies of the Bible, in that vicinity. 

On the 27th of May, 1521, a society was organized, with 
nine members, under the care of Rev. Salmon Giddings. 

The first members were: Mr. and Mrs. David J. Baker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie, Mrs. Permilin Burr, Mrs. Dr. Sy- 
mington, Mrs. Nobert Morrison, Mrs. Martha Heard, and 
Mrs. liza Conn. Mrs. Permelia Burr, was elected and re- 
gularly ordained and installed as elder of the church. Soon 
after, Mrs. Burr’s family mayed some twenty miles up the 
Kaskaskia river, on a farm. From here she often walked 
to church, so great was her zeal in the cause. In 1830, 
John Mann and James Clendenin were appointed elders. 
John Mann maintained his relationship with the chureh— 
continuing after the removal to Chester, until the time of 
his death, which occurred in 15S]. After the organization 
of the church, there is no record of any preaching, until 
1825, It is known however, that Mr. Giddings and others, 
made them oecasional In November, 1825, Rey. 
John M. Ellis came on from Massachusetts, and located in 
their midst. Ele was well reccived, and listened to with 
attention. He remained here until April, 1828. During 
his incumbency the “ Kaskaskia Social Literary Association ” 
was organized, with Col. Thomas Mather as Librarian. 

The next preacher to have charge of this congregation, 
was Rev. John Matthews, who came in 1428, and remained 
until 1834. 

33 


visits. 


Services were held whenever place could be obtained, — 
in private rooms, warehonses, school-raoms, and a few times 
in the county house. In 1837, Rev. Joshua T. Tucker, 
preached in Chester. Kaskaskin was abandoned, and 
Chester became the place of meeting. On Oct. 9th, 1840, 
the name was changed by the Presbytery, from Kaskaskia 
to “ First Presbyterian church of Chester.” The elders at 
this time were, John Manno, James Clendenin, and James 
McLaughlin. Rev. Cyrus C. Riggs, was in charge of the 
church, nntil 1845. Tfe was sueceeded by Rev. B. F. Spil- 
man, who remained until 1849, Rev. John Kennetly, was 
their minister from June 14th, 1850, until the time of his 
death, July 21st, 1851. Rev. P. D. Young was with them 
from March Ist, 1852, to March 31st, 1857. Under his 
ministry, the affairs of the church moved on with great 
order and system. Rev. B. 11. Charles was his successor, 
and remained until 1866, a period of nearly nine years. 
Rev. Abram J. Clark, commenced here about September, 
1867, was installed pastor, and served the church until 
March, 1875. Rev. D. L, Gear, commenced January, 1876, 
and remained until September, 1881, when the present 
pastor, Rev. O. G. Morton, was installed. 

The first place of meeting in Chester, was Seth Allen’s 
office. The next was a schoo] house near the present honse 
of worship—a house common to all denominations. 

The present and only church edifice ever owned by the 
congregation is of stone, occupies a very eommaniding posi- 
tion, and was built between 1845 and 1847, and cost abont 
$1500. 

Elder Amzi Andrews, in his will, left a valuable legacy to 
this church, amounting in all to perhaps $20,000. Tt is 
now in litigation. 

Rev. John Millot Ellis, was born in New Hampshire, 
Ifis ancestors were of Welch origin. Ile graduated from 
Dartmonth College, in 1822, and snbsequently from the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. lle was a great friend 
of education, and everywhere he went, worked in aid of 
educational institutions. 


Rev. John Mathews, was born in Beaver county, Penn'a. 
A graduate of Jetierson College. The missionary spirit 
moved him to work in the west, which he did with marked 
success. He lived to the good old age of 84 years, and is 
buried near Georgetown, where he died, May 12th, 1861. 


Rev. Joshua T. Tucker, a native of Massachusetts, was 
fitted for college at Phillips Academy, Andover ; graduated 
from Yale College, 1833, and from Lane Seminary, 1537. 
[Le was one of the original founders of the Boston Review. 
Ile is the author of several works, among them the “ Life 
of Christ,” and journal of travel. 

Rev. Cyrus U. Riggs, a Pennsylvanian, graduated from 
Allegheny Seminary. After leaving Chester, he became 
President of Richmond College, Jefferson county, Ohio, and 
subsequently took charge of a Female Seminary, at Beaver, 
Penna. 

Rey. A. J. Clark, was a native of Champaign county, 
Ohio. Graduated from Delaware College, in 1859. He 
accomplished much during his stay with the congregation at 
Chester, in behalf of the Master’s cause. 
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Rev. D L. Gear, was a Congregationalist in faith. He 
served the congregation faithfully, and in 1880, went to 
Nekomis, where he died. 

Rev. O. G. Morton, a native of Tennessee, isa young man 
of decided ability. He was educated in Southern University, 
Greensboro, Alabama, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, from 
which institution he graduated, May, 1881. The following 
September, he was called to the charge of the Chester 
church, and in May, 1882, he was regularly ordained and 
installed, as pastor. He is a fluent speaker, a genial gentle- 
man, and under his charge the cause is prospering. There 
is at present a membership of fifty-eight persons. Sunday 
School attendance about 100. 

Liberty, now Rockwood Church, is on the Mississippt 
river, in the southwest corner of Randolph county. It was 
organized at the house of Dr. James C. Junk, by Rev. 
Cyrus C. Riggs, March 9th, 1843, with twenty-nine mem- 
bers. The following ministers have served here: Cyrus C. 
Riggs, B. F. Spilman, Alex. Brown, A. A. Morrison, B. H. 
Charles, A. R. Naylor, John C. Wagaman, Alfred Wright. 
James 8. Davis. 

In a revival, in 1462, twenty-nine persons were received ; 
in another, in the winter of 1876, twenty-eight were added. 
The name of the church was changed from Liberty, to 
Rockwood, Feb. 16th, 1865, to correspond with the name 
of the village, as changed by the Legislature. This con- 
gregation met in private houses, or in the school-house, 
until the dedication of the present house of worship, which 
took, place late in the fall of 1864. This house is of brick, 
and cost $1950. The site is on two lots, which cost thirty 
dollars. 

Georgetown, now Steele’s Mills church, was organized by 
a committee of the Kaskaskia Presbytery, January 22d, 
1859, with eleven members. James Brown sr., elder, John 
Mathews, Wm. H. Templeton, A. J. Clark, J. W. Cecil, 
and James S. Davis, have officiated as pastors. 

The name of the church was changed from Georgetown, 
to Steele’s Mill's, in April, 1875. The organization took 
place in the old Baptist house, which stood on the site of 
their present edifice. Services were held mostly in the old 
Baptist church, but sometimes in a store-house, on the Alma 
side of the town, and occasionally at the railroad depot. 
The site for the present, and only edifice owned by the con- 
gregation, was given by Mr, and Mrs. W. F. Stinder. The 
building was erected in 1875, and cost $5000. The corner- 
stone was laid, July 17th, 1875, and the edifice was com- 
pleted in December, following. Since 1578, scrvices have 
not been regularly held. 


SPARTA. 


Was organized at Sparta, July 24th, 18-43, by Rev. Cyrus 
Riggs. First elders: H. M. Livingston, and Temperance 
McCormick. Ministers: Cyrus Riggs, to April, 1845: B. F. 
Spilman, from February, 1846, to September, 1851: B Lefler, 
one year: C. D, Martin, W. R. Sim, 1858—60: Martin B. 
Gregg, August, 1872, until his death, August dist, 1873; 
James Scott Davis, January, 1874, to June, 1875: M M. 


JORDAN’S GROVE OR BALDWIN CHURCH, 


Cooper, September, 1876, to August, 1877. The name was 
changed from Sparta to Jordan's Grove, April 12th, 1851. 
It was again changed to Baldwin, after the church building 
was moved to that village. 

While worshiping in Sparta, this church had no edifice 
of its own. Its meetings were not long held in that village, 
but in the country, some five miles distant, northeast, where 
a house of worship was erected, costing about a thousand 
dollars. This house was removed to Baldwin, on the narrow 
gauge railroad, in the fall of 1872, when it was repaired and 
refurnished. Dedicated, June Ist, 1873. The congregation 
is now in a languishing state. 

The Church of Sparta, was organized June Sth, 1869, with 
sixty-three members. Rev. John Hood, was their first 
minister. He was dismissed, June 30th, 1878. Ile was a 
native of this state, having been born in Washington county. 
He was educated in Indiana State University, from which 
institution he graduated, in 1862. Served as Lieutenant 
and Captain, in the 80th Illinois Regiment. In October, 
1865, he commenced the study of theology, in the Refurmed 
Presbyterian Seminary, at Allegheny City, Penn’a., and 
was licensed, 1869. His eight years’ pastorate was marked 
with great success. His successor was Rev. John W. Bailey, 
now President of Blackburn University, Carlinville, I!inois. 
The last pastor was Rey. Green, a young man of extraordi- 
nary abilities, a master of oratory, a fine logician as well. 
He has recently accepted a call from Chicago, which leaves 
a vacancy in the pulpit of this church. This is, next to 
Paris, Edgar Co., the largest organization in the state, hav- 
ing a membership of over three hundred. The church edifice, 
a handsome brick building, was erected in 1870, at a cost of 
$9000. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
BY E. P, TRABUE. 


The earliest recorded preaching in Randolph county, by 
a minister of this denomination, dates back to 1844, when 
Elder Harmon fHusband, from Somerset county, Pennsyl- 
vania, began his labors in the “Garden of the West,” 
as Randolph connty was then called. He labored in 
different localities in the county, and his labors were 
crowned with a measnre of success. Iu 1868 his followers at 
Mill Creek organized themselves into a society, and met for 
worship in the school-house. The Revs. Dr. Mulkey, Hus- 
band, Combs, Thornberry, Bryan, J.T. Baker aud Jobn A. 
Williams have preached for them. In the year 1872 
a socicty was organized at Baldwin, and a plain substantial 
frame house of worship was erected. The congregation, 
which no longer meets for services, has sat under the 
ministry of Revs. David Husband, Marion Combs, J. 
L. Thornberry, James Bryan, J. T. Baker and John 
A. Williams. 

The Rockwood congregation was organized in the year 
1867, by M. Linn and H. D. Bantan, and in 1874 a good 
frame church building was erected, in which they at first 
met regularly, but, like the congregation at Baldwin, they 
have siuce abandoned their place of worship. They have 
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received the services of Rev. Dr. Mulkey and Rev. M. 
Combs. 

The membership of the Christian Church in the county 
numbers about 200 persons, and the entire value of 
its property does not exceed $2,000. 


ST. MARK’S PARISH. 
BY REV. THOMAS H. GORDON. 

The only parish of the Protestant Episcopal church in Ran- 
dolph county is St. Mark’s, Chester, so that an account of its 
origin and growth will be the history of the church in the 
county. Its history has been marked by so few events in its 
outward life suitable for a public record, that this sketch will 
be simply a brief narration of facts. This parish was founded 
by the Rey. William Mitehell, M.D ,as a missionary, who came 
frorn the Atlantic states under the auspices of the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, and began his work here under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, D.D. Mr. Mit- 
chell entered upon his duties April 14, 1848, and on Sunday, 
April 16, held church services in the court honse at Kas- 
kaskia. On the following Sunday a public school-house in 
Chester was used for the same purpose, and at both these 
places the sacrament of holy baptism was administered. 

These were the first public services held in Randolph 
county by a priest of the Protestant Ipiscopal church. 
Services were continued by Mr. Mitchell at Kaskaskia for 
some time, and occasional services were held at other points, 
but the only place in which they seemed to bear any visible 
and permanent fruit was Chester. Upon his arrival in this 
town Mr. Mitchell found bet three male members of the 
church, whose names we put on record, They were I. 
Haskins, Richard B. Servant and William C. Marlen. On 
the Gth of May, 1843,a meeting was held in Chester of 
those interested in the chureh, and a parish was organized 
by the election of wardens and vestrymen, the adoption of 
the name, St. Mark’s parish, and the election of a delegate to 
the Diocesan Convention to be held in the fallowing month 
at Quincy, Adams county, Illinois. The officers of the or- 
ganization were: Win. 1’. Haskins, Senior Warden ; Richard 
B. Servant, Junior Warden; Wm. C. Marlen, Jas. H. Jones, 
E. J. Whitney, J. M. Bair, Vestrymen. 

At the Diocesan Convention held at Quincy June 5, 1545, 
St. Mark's Parish, Chester, was admitted into union with 
the convention and hecame a part of the church in the dio- 
cese and in the United States. 

The first Episcopal visitation of the parish was made on 
the 11th of the following month by the Rt. Rey. Philander 
Chase, D. D., who administered the rite of coufirmation to 
eighteen persons These were the first fruits of the mis- 
sionary’s labors in Chester. From this time onward, amid 
many difficulties and discouragements, the parish continued 
to inerease; but the congregation having no church building, 
were under the necessity of meeting for worship in the public 
school-house. The lack of a house of worship was felt to be 
a great hindrance to the progress of the parish, and at 
length, ou April 1, 1849, the corner-stone of the present 
church was laid with appropriate ceremonies, by Bishop 
Chase. Five years passed before the building was finished, 


so great an undertaking was it for the small number of pa- 
rishioners,even when assisted by kind friends in the Atlantic 
states But the rector and his flock triumphed over all 
difficulties, and on May 28, 1854, the church was dedicated. 
The Rev. Mr. Mitchell was rector of the parish for a quarter 
of a century, resigaing his charge in 1868. During his miao- 
istry at Chester he baptized 216 persons, presented 90 can- 
didates for confirmation, solemnized 42 marriages and 
committed 88 bodies to the grave. Such is the brief record 
of twenty-five years of ministerial life. 

The history of the church in Chester is chiefly a history 
of Mr. Mitchell's labors in the Gospel, so that little can be 
said of it without mention of his name. 

Mr. Mitchell’s successors in the charge of this parish have 
heen the Rev. R. Trewartha, from May 1, 1868, to May 
1, 1870: Rey. R. Ryall, from March 12, 1571, to December 
14. 1875; Rey. J. T. Adderly, September 21, 1876, to 
March 1, 1877; Rev. A. E. Wells, February 23, 1578, to 
April 9, 1882, and Rev. Thos. Hl. Gordou, from May 
7, 1882. St. Mark’s church has thus been ministered to by 
six clergymen during its forty years of existence. In that 
period 396 persons haye been baptized, 133 received the rite 
of confirmation, 75 marciages have been solemnized and 161 
bodies buried by the ministers of this church. This parish 
has been under the spiritual jurisdiction of four bishops. 

This sketch may well be concluded with statistics takeu 
from the report of St. Mark’s parish to the fifth annual 
Synod of the Diocese of Springfield, May, 1882: Number of 
families in parish as entered upon register, 30; souls, 177; 


communicants, 52; Sunday-school scholars, 95. 


FREEWILL BAPTIST CHURCH. 


RANDOLPH AND PERRY COUNTIES. 
BY REV. G. A. GORDON. 

The founder of this Christian denomination was the 
Rey. Henry Smith Gordon, a native of Pennsylvania, who 
emigrated with his father’s family to Missouri, and settled 
near St. Lonis, when a mere boy. In the year 1836, at the 
age of twenty, he removed to Randolph county, and united 
with the Missionary Baptist Church, at Georgetown, now 
Steelesyille. Shortly afterward he entered the ministry and 
acted with that church as missionary, organizer and pastor 
until 1851, in the mean time attending Shurtliff College at 
Alton. Inthe year 1850, while yet acting with the old 
church he organized a congregation, whose members en- 
dorsed the doctrine of free and open communion, thus lay- 
ing the corner-stone upon which the liberal Baptists of 
southero Iflinvis, have continued to build. In 1851, he was 
tried for heresy, by a court of ministers, and excluded from 
the church. The greater part of the old congregation be- 
came dissatisfied, and a meeting way held at the residence 
of John P. Short, for the purpose of organizing a new 
church. Rev. R- A. Bradley, of Jackson county,was chosen 
moderator, aud John McLaughlin, clerk. The meeting was 
addressed by Rev. Gordon, Dr. Iawrence, Rev. John 
Mathews and E. J.ofton, Esq., and resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a church with twenty inembers, all formerly belong- 
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ing to the old church. Thus was formed the first Freewill 


Baptist church in Rando!ph county. Mr. Gordon was 
elected pastor, and continued to serve the chureh in that 
capacity for fifteen years. During the following summer 
the church received an accession of twenty-five members. 
The congregation proceeded to build a new church house 
which was completed in three months. This society was 
known as the Free Communion Baptist. Among its first 
members were John T. Short, H. S. Gordon, Milton Me- 
Kinzie, W. W. Higgerson, George Steele, John Guyman, 
P. Higgerson, George Bowerman, Elizabeth Short, Nancy 
Gordon, sr. and jr., Nancy Steele, Clarinda Garner and a 
number of others. Shortly after, Rev. Gordon organized 
Pleasant Ridge church, about two miles above Rockwood, 
on the Mississippi river. Among its first members were 
Robert Moore, Joseph Robertson, John Wood and others. 
This church is still in active existence, under the pastoral 
charge of Rey. W. R. Wilson, and numbers sixty members. 
Next in order, was instituted a church at Denmark, in the 
southwestern part of Perry county, known as Pipestone 
church, Judge E. T. Reese, Ambrose Bradley and others were 
among its first members. It also is at present in a flourish- 
ing condition, numbering about forty-six members. Four 
ministers, viz, HI. S. Gordon, R. A. Bradley, Isaac Hale 
and Wélliam Bradley have served it in the capacity of pas- 
tor, October 31, 1851, convention met at Steelesville, 
then Georget »wn, to organize these churches into an associa- 
tioa. The delegates to this convention were H. S Gordon, 
John S. Short, F. Garner, R. A. Bradley, David Under- 
wood, William Bradley, Robert Moore, Joseph Robinson, 
¥. P. Reese and J. A. Bradley. The organization formed 
was known as the Southern Illinois Association of Free 
Communion Baptists. In the year 1454, it learned of the 
existence of a body of Christians in Indiana, holding sub- 
stantially the same views, known as General Baptists, and 
ip 1856, the new organization adopted that name. 

In 1866, G. A. Gordon, J. C.’Gilliland and A. Pearson 
were added to the list of ministers. In the fall of 1872, the 
Georgetown church was moved to Percy. Sometime in 1874, 
the Rev. J.C. Gilliland organized Bethany church, two 
miles nor heast of Tamaroa, in Perry county. In 1875 our 
churches were called together in convention at Campbell 
Hill, to consider the advisability of consolidating with the 
Freewill Baptists. After much deliberation, that step was 
taken and their name adopted. In 1879, Rev. V. B. Sutter 
organized Antioch church, located about one mile west of 
Tamaroa. And in 1880, Rev. H. S. Gordon and V. B. Sut- 
ter constituted Salem church, situated about six miles north 
of Pinckneyville, in Perry county. The six churches of 
this denomination, with one exception, all own good com- 
fortable church houses, and have an aggregate membership 
of two hundred and thirty communicants. Thus have I 
recorded unembellished, the principal facts of the origin and 
history of the Freewill Baptist church of Randolph and 
Perry counties. 


GERMAN M. E. CHURCH. 
BY REY. P. COLONIUS. 


The first pastor was Henry Hartmann, who organized 
the church at Red Bud, known as the “ Monroe Mission.” 
In 1842 the first church was built about two and one-half 
miles northwest of Red Bud, in Monroe county, and received 
the name, Wesley Chapel. The first quarterly meeting was 
held Nov 22,1846. In 1864 the uew brick building, 60x 
48, was built in the town (now city) of Red Bud, at a cost 
of about $4,500; also, a comfurtable parsonage was bought 
at a cost of $1200. This was accomplished under the pas- 
toral labor of Philip Merkel. 

The first school was organized in F864. Its first minutes 
report one superintendent, five teachers and fifteen scholars ; 
and at present it numbers a superintendent, fifteen teachera 
and one hundred scholars. 

Peter Colonius is the present pastor. 

The following is a list of presiding elders and pastors who 
have served the church: Henry Hardtmann, Charles 
Koeneke Cammermeyer, Wm. Kavermester, Theo. Kark, 
mann, Geo. Boeshenz, Christian Hoech, Franz Horstmann, 
Henry Schmidt, Jacob Mueller, Thomas Ieyer, William 
Meyer, Rudolph Havrighorst, Henry Schultze, Phillip 
Merkel, John Feisel, Charles Rodenberg, Henry Balche, 
Wu. Schuetz, G. E. Keller, Phillip Skaer and Peter Colonius, 
the present pastor. 

The church at Chester was organized in 1848 under the 
pastoral labor of Geo. Boeshenz, and in 1850 the first church 
house was built in connection with the English Methodist 
Church. In 1873 the building now occupied by this con- 
gregation was purchased for $3,000. They organized the 
first Sunday School in 1851. They haye a membership 
of 105. 

The Randolph and Steelesyille cougregalions, belonging 
to the Chester Circuit, were organized about the same time 
as the circuit, and in 1882 a new church was built at Ran- 
dolph, under the pastoral lahor of P. W. Jacoby, the present 
pastor, at a cost of $2,500, 

The church at Ellis Grove was organized in 1846 by Len- 
hard Hardnagel, a local preacher from Red Bud, and the 
first meetings were held at the residence of Juhn George 
Schoepples. The first church house was built in 1848, under 
the pastoral labor of George Bueshenz ; the present one was 
built in 1868, under the pastoral labor of C. Stueckemann, 
at a cost of about $2,000. The congregation also have a 
parsonage valued at $800. The present pastor is T. M. Buch- 
holtz. The first Sunday School was organized in 1854, and 
at present it numbers 10 teachers and 55 scholars. 

It should be observed that the sketch of the German 
Methodist Churches of Randolph county brings their history 
down to a period in November, 1882; and founded as it ts 
upon data derived from the several records, it is hoped it 
may be found to be a faithful account of its origin, develop- 
ment and progress. 
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MONROE COUNTY. 


CONCORD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BY JOHN C. BLAIR. 


The Reformed Presbyterian Church was constituted in 
America during the year 1774, by Rey. Messrs. John Curh- 
berson, Matthew Lin and Alexander Dobbin (with ruling 
elders). She traces her history from the period between 
1638-1649, and adheres to the doctrines held by the Church 
of Scotland, as protesters against Popery, Prelacy and 
Erastianism supported by other Presbyterians of that age. 
In 1806 they (the Reformed Presbyterians) adopted their 
present Standards and Testimony. One of her laws excluded 
slaveholders from her communion, and her ministers 
preached in favor of the abolition of slavery in the United 
States. 

The Concord congregation of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was organized Nov. 9, 1842, and the following 
named persons (heads of families) made a call on Rev. M. 
Harshaw, of Pennsylvania, to be their pastor; Thomas 
Blair and John Richmond, fuling elders; Matthew Rich- 
mond, Joho Cunningham, M. J. Cunningham, Robert Cun- 
uingham, Andrew Cooper, George Campbell, Matthew 
McClure, David McClure, William McClure, Samuel 
McClure, John McClure, Thomas McClure, James MeMil- 
lan, Milton McMillan, Matthew MeMillan, William Camp- 
bell, Matthew Munford, Hugh Cooper and James Cunning- 
ham. The call was accepted, and Rev. Harshaw was 
installed as pastor, remaining in charge until 1870, during 
which time he gathered together a large and influential 
congregation. Rev. Harshaw was born in county Armagh, 
Ireland, in [807 ; crossed to America in 1826; attended the 
Western University, at or near Pittsburgh; gradnated with 
honor in 1838, pursued his theological course under Dr. 
Black and was licensed to preach in 1840 by the Pittsburgh 
Presbytery of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. Mr, 
Harshaw was a thorough Biblical scholar, and his mind was 
well stored with useful knowledge. In 1870 he and part of 
his congregation connected themselves with the United Pres- 
hyterian Church, and he remained ia it until his death, Aug. 
11, 1874. 

During seven years the Concord congregation was without 
a pastor, and at intervals had preaching from a number of 
ministers—Revs. Samuel Wylie, D. D., LL.D., Eden, Ill. ; 
David Steele, D. D., Philadelphia; J. F. Morton, D. D., 
Ohio; S. M. Ramsey, Chicago; Matthew and William 
Gailey, Philadelphia, and Mr. David Murdock, Ohio Mr. 
Alexander Raulstone (licentiate) was sent to the congrega- 
tion Tor the spring and summer of 1877. In May, 1878, he 
was ordained and installed pastor. After nearly four years, 
on account of ill health, he resigned his charge and removed 
to St. John’s, N.B.,a more congenial climate, taking charge 
of a congregation there. 

The membership of the Concord congregation now num- 
bers 110, with 6 ruling elders. During Rev. Harshaw’s 
pastorate the membership numbered about 160. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the ruling elders ordained since its 
organization: D. S. McClure, Milton McMillan, James 


MeMillan, Hugh Cooper, Henry Irvine, David Stevenson, 
W. R. Blair, John S. Faris, J. C. Blair, Riley McClure, A. 
Y. Richmond and Joho B. Gordon, M. D. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


We have been disappointed greatly in our efforts to gather 
sufficient materials to enable us to give a full history of the 
rise and progress, in this county of this organization. 

For many years before Illinois was admitted into the sis- 
terhood of States, Methodist ministers were here, holding 
meetings in the pioncer cabins, forming societies, defending 
the frontier, and actively engaged in giviag moral and re- 
ligious tone tosociety. The history of Methodism in IIhnois 
begins in Monroeand Randolph counties. Th efirst minister 
of this faith, who came to Iigois was the Rev. Joseph Lil- 
lard; he established the first church in Illinois, at New De- 
sign, in Monroe county, iu 1793. He had been a circuit- 
rider in Kentucky, in 1790. In this society Rev. Lillard 
appointed Captain Joseph Ogle, class leader. Rey. Lillard 
was a pious, energetic man, whose labors sowed the first seeds 
of Methodism in this State. 

The next prominent preacher was Hosea Rigg, who ar- 
rived in Illinois in 1796, and remained preaching in this 
county until his death, in 1841, at his residence a few miles 
east of Belleville, in St. Clair county. Rev. Benjamin 
Young, who was sent here by the “ Western Annual Confer- 
ence,” in the year [804, was tho first cireuit-rider in IMinvis. 
His father resided in Randolph county. Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, came in 1804; Dr. Joseph Oglesby, in 1805; 
Rey. Charles R. Matheny, in 1806. Rev. Jesse Walker and 
Bishop McKendree were among the earliest preachers in II- 
linois, all of whom held services within the limits of Monroe 
county. 

The earliest meetings were held in the rude cabins of the 
pioneers, and it was not until several years after the first 
preachers arrived, that the sucieties were large enough to 
build churches. The old block-houses or forts, were also 
used for divine worship, and in them many of the earlicst so- 
cieties date their organization. The first services of this de- 
nomination in Waterloo, were held in the old Court-house, 
early in the present century. The society grew, and in 
1828, a house of worship was erected. For several years the 
church had a membership of over one hundred, ard grew, 
and was prosperous. Many of the American families have 
moved from this section of the State, and their places have 
been filled by foreigners, who are mostly members of other 
denominations, and the Methodist church, at this writing, is 
not very strong in Monroe county. At Waterloo they have 
a church valucd at two thousand dollars, and a parsonage 
worth eight hundred dollars, and chureh property at Colum- 
bia valued at fiftcen hundred dollars. 

Several societies have been organized at various times. 
and flourished for a short period, but finally ceased to be 
operative. The county is now included into a circuit, all 
churches being supplied alternately by the pastor in charge. 
It is known as the Waterloo circuit. 
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THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 
BY REV, F. HOLKE. 

St. Paul's Church.—This church is at. Waterloo, and dates 
its origin back to the year A. p. 1846. Of the small 
number of German families that had then settled in and 
about Waterloo, Rev. W. Binner organized an evangelical 
congregation, which assembled for services at the court 
house. The first confirmation was celebrated in an English 
church. The feeling of being homeless evoked in the con- 
gregation the desire of having a house of worship of their 
own, and the little flock accordingly built a small edifice. 
This neat brick church was dedicated on the 28th of No- 
yemher, 1847. But twelve families were then actually 
members. The Itevs. Baltzer, Wall, Binner and Knauss, 
who are now dead, officiated at the dedication. A year 
after dedication Rev. Binner was compelled by sickness to 
leave the congregation. He installed Dr. G. Steinert, 
recently from Germany, as his successor, In 1850 a par- 
sonage and schoo]-house were built. The church attend- 
ance increasing a more commodious church, 70x40 feet, with 
galleries and a steeple with large bell was built in 1855-56. 
Tt was dedicated on the 21st day of September, 1856, Rev. 
A. Baltzer, assisted by Revs. Binner, Wall, Knauss, Peters, 
and pastor doci officiating. Dr. Steinert labored faithfully 
and diligently in church and school, and succeeded in build- 
ing up a large congregation. When the public school-house 
was built, the parochial school was closed, and remained so 
for several years. In 1874 the old steeple was removed, and 
a more massive spire built up from the ground to the height 
of 125 feet. Two new bells were placed in it at once, and a 
third one was added in 1489. Soon after the accomplish- 
ment of this improvement Dr. Steinert, after having labored 
with great energy and perseverance for 26 years, tendered 
his resignation, preached his farewell sermon on the 27th 
day of September, 1875, and installed as his successor the 
present pastor, Rev. Father Holke, then at Summertield, 
lll. Father Steinert died on the 16th day of April, 1876. 
The ministrations of the present pastor, Nev. I*. Holke, 
have been blessed with success. Ie established a good 
parochial school, secured for its work the services of Mr. J. 
F, Riemeier, who fills his position to universal satisfaction. 
Jn 1877 a new pipe organ, valued at $1,000, was acyuired. 
The interior of the church has been improved, a new par- 
sonage, a two-story brick, built close by the church. The 
congregation numbers now 120 active members (families). 
Three of the founders, H. Pinkel, J. Koechel and J. Olden- 
dorph, are yet very active members. 

St. Paul's Church at Columbia.—Rev. Dr. Steinert, 
during his ministration at Waterloo, preached occasionally 
to a few German families at Columbia. In 1857 a congre- 
gation was organized, and as they were not able to support 
their own minister, Father Steinert served them seven 
years. In 1861 Rev. M. Fotrich took charge of the chureh, 
but left after two years aud several months labor. Rev. 
Klingsohr, an independent minister, was then elected 
pastor. His labors were unsuccessful, and he left. The 
people then applied to Father Steinert to procure them a 
good minister. This he did in the person of Rev. E. Otto, 


a pastor that served four- years with good success, after 
which he was elected professor of the theological seminary 


at Marthasville, Mo. Rev. L. Reymann was his successor 
two years, and then he was also elected professor. After 
that Rev. Jul. Hoffmann served two years, and Rev. C. 
KKantz was his successor for five years, until 1880, when 
Ney. J. Hoffman, who is now pastor, was called the second 
time. There are at present 44 families in membership. 
The property consists of a church, parsonage and school 
house. 

Salem Chureh—This church is in Bluff Precinct, and has 
been in existence since 1844. It was organized by Rev. G. 
Ries, but never had its own minister. Until 1875 it was a 
second church to Waterloo; since that time it is in connec- 
tion with the St. Juhn’s church at Maeystown. It numbers 
42 members (families). Five of the founders—Peter 
Voelker, John Mueller, Jac. Schlemmer, Philip Hoffman 
aud Christ. Schaefer—are yet actual members. 

St. John’s Church.-—The origin of this church dates back 
to the year 1858. Rev. Bergmann gathered a few families 
at the residence of Mr. W. Feldmeyer, near Maeystown. In 
1859 the congregation, numbering but very few members, 
erected a log church at Maeystown. Some difficulty among 
the menibers caused Rev. Bergmann to withdraw his service. 
Rev. Louis Haeberle, stationed near Burksville, was called 
to reorganize the congregation. This was done, and from 
that time its growth was such that in 1865 a larger church 
was required. This church, a stone building, was finished 
and dedicated in ’66. In the following year a parsonage at 
the cost of $1700 was built. Rev. F. Rasche was the first 
stationed pastor at Maeystown. He served 4 years. Rev. F. 
Streit was his successor from 1871 to 1875. Rev. J. Baehr 
served two years. The present pastor, Rev. E J. Hosto, 
was installed in spring of 1876. His ministrations are blessed 
with great success, so that the congregation at Maeystown 
to-day is among the best in the county. It has 57 members. 

St. Mark's Church. —This church is in Prairie du Round, 
and is the oldest German evangelical church in the county. 
A congregation was organized in January, 1840, but it 
prospered very slowly. The first church, a log building, was 
erected in 1835, and dedicated April 224, 1846. The 
religious interest that was shown by the members was very 
feeble, so the change of ministers was frequent. No less 
than ten pastors served in this church in 356 years, 
including long vacancies. Under such circumstances 
prosperity was impossible. The present pastor, Rev. Aug. 
Jannrich, a faithful and diligent gentleman, has been laboring 
with good success since 1876 In 1877 a brick parsonage 
was erected. The church attendance is better than ever 
before. 32 members have joined the congregation. 

The Inmanuel’s Church.—This is a second church to the 
St Mark’s at Prairie dn Round. It was organized by Rev. 
F. Erdmann in 1857. From 1863 to 1876 it was vacant. 
In August, 1876, Rev. Aug. Jennrich took up the work, 
and since that time the congregation prospers, so that a 
church will be built soon. The services are held in a 
public school-house. There are 25 families in membership. 

Zoar Church.— In the year 1844 German ministers were 
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rare In this country, and the German christians lived scat- 
tered without churches. Rey. Conrad Riess, stationed at 
Centreville, St. Clair county, Ill., came over to New Hanover 
to look after the religious interest of the Germans at that 
place. He found a number of families that were happy to 
see a nuinister in the new country. A congregation was 
organized and soon a log church and parsonage were huilt. 
Many difficulties, however, came in the way and the ehange 
of ministers was frequent. The suceessors to Rev. Riess 
were: levs. Ch. Schrenk, R. Boeticher, N. Werth, F. 
Delveau, J. Seyboldt, W. Wahl and George Maul. The 
last named gentlemau has been in charge of thechurch since 
spring, [876. In 1865 a new stone chureh, and in 1870 a 
new brick parsonage were built. The membership numbers 
50. 

Zion's Church—The German evangelical Christians in 
and about Burksville, for a long time, traveled from 8 to 12 
miles to attend church at Waterloo. In 1860 they thought 
themselves strong enough to build their own ehurch and 
have their own minister. By mediation of Father Steinert 
Rev. Louis Haeberle was sent to organize-a congregation. 
This was done in October, 1860. A church and parsonage 
were coon built, and by the faithful labor of the pastor the 
congregation prospered, but after three years Rev. Haeberle 
was elected pastor of St. John’s church at St. Louis. Rev. 
F. A. Umbeck was his successor for one year, then he was 
drafted and served for several years as chaplain in the 

“Union army. The congregation had the misfortune of a 

frequent change of ministers, and prospered but slow. The 
present pastor, Rev. H. Sehmidt, has had charge of the 
church since August, 1880. The membership at present 
numbers 40, 

St. Paul's Church—About 1879 the English Methodist 
people at Harrisonville built a neat frame church, but as 
they were so few they sold their chureh to the Germaus, 
and in the spring af 1882, a German evangelical congrega- 
tion was organized by Rev. E. J. Tlosto from Maeystown. 
About 40 memhers joined. Messrs. Peter Ptlaesterer, ITy. 
Niebruege, Gottfr Haltenhoff and William Steehmesser 
are the first clectcd trustees. A ‘minister was stationed 
there in the last days of November, 1X82. 


BAPTIST CITURCH. 
BY REV. A. WISWELL. 

Ever since the Church and State were first united, the 
Baptists have suffered much persecution on account of their 
loyalty to soul liberty. Bancroft, the historian, speaking of 
the German Baptists, says: “ With greater consisteney than 
Luther, they applied the doctrines of the Reformation to 
the social positions of life, and threatened an end of pricst- 
eraft and king-eraft, spiritual domination, title and vassal- 
age. They were trodden under foot with foul reproaches 
and most arrogant scorn, and their history is written in the 
blood of thousands of the German peasantry; but their 
principles, secure in their immortality, eseaped with Roger 
Williams to Providence,—his colony is witness that, natu- 
rally, the paths of the Baptists are paths of freedom, pleas- 
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Mr. Locke has truly said: “ The 


antness and peace’! 
Baptists were, from the beginning, the friends of liberty— 


just and true liberty—equal and impartial liberty.” Yet, 
until the Quakers arose in 1660, the Baptists stood alone in 
its defense. A writer for the New American Cyclopedia 
says: ‘Among the Baptists, Christian freedom found its 
earliest, its staunchest, its most consistent and its most dis- 
interested champions. Nor less powerful has been the influ- 
ence of the Baptists in the United States. Introduced into 
Rhode Island with Roger Williams and John Cook in 1638, 
their history for more than a century in most of the colonies 
is that of proscribed aud banished men. In its code of law 
established by them in Rhode Island, Judge Story says :— 
“ We read, for the first time since Christianity aseended the 
throne of the Cresars, the declaration that conscience should 
be free, and men should not be punished for worshipping 
God in the way they were persuaded Ile requircs.” The 
Amendment to the American Constitution made in 1789, was 
introduced into it by the united efforts of the Baptists. The 
spirit of liberty infused by the Revolutionary war was fol- 
lowed by the rapid spread and growth of Baptist principles. 
In fact, their great prosperity dates from that era. 

The First Protestant Church in Illinois, a Baptist Church. 
—On the 29th of February, 1795, nearly a quarter of a 
century prior to the admission of the State of Illinois into 
the Union, Elder David Badgly organized a Baptist chureh 
of twenty-eight members at New Design, thus heing the first 
Protestant organized church within the boundaries of the 
State. The State now contains nearly one thousand churches, 
about seven hundred ministers, and upwards of sixty-eight 
thousand members. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
BY REY. J. ECKERLE. 


Tiptown.—This part of the county commenced to be set- 
tled in 1846 by Trish Catholics, Patrick Lynch, David 
Donahoe and Tim Duggan were the first pioneers that 
called many a friend from St. Louis and Ireland to their 
new home, to help them to clear the forests and to cultivate 
the fertile land. About 1853 Tiptown was a prosperous 
Jrish settlement. Before 1850 Catholie priests attended 
Tiptown, partly from St. Louis and partly from Prairie du 
Long. Service was held at that time in a private house. In 
1850 Rev. McAbe beught forty acres of Congress land and 
built a log chureh, which was used for serviee until 146-4. 
From 1852 to 1854 Rev. Pat. Gallagher and Rev. J. Keane 
visited Tiptown occasionally from Ruma. From 185-4 to 
1861 Rev. J. W. Gifford, residing at Ruma, had charge of 
the congregation, and got all the artieles neeessary for divine 
service. At his death he willed some money to build a par- 
sonage at Tiptown, From 1e6[ to 1863, Rev. I. C. Carroll 
and Rev. Recouvreur attended Tiptown, from Ruma and 
Prairie du Long. From 1463 to 1X69, Rev. John T. Mohr, 
residing at Red Bud, made the cougregation what it is to 
day. In 1864, on the 7th of April, he laid the corner-stone 
of the present stone church. In 1569 he built at Tiptown the 
handsomest parsonage in Monroe county, a two story brick 
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building. 


From 1869 to 1871, Rev. P. Dee was rector. 
From 1571 to 1877, Rev. James Dencher officiated iu that 
capacity. Ile improved the church and parsonage to a great 


extent—built a belfry and procured a bell. From 1877 to 
1878, Itev. Aug. Brumleve attended the congregation occa- 
sionally from Red Bud. In 1878 Rey, F. Stick was 
appointed rector, and procured many articles for the church 
and the parsonage. In 1881 he was appointed rector of 
Pana, Ill. Nev. J. Eckerle succeeded him and is the 
present rector. He has made about $600 worth repairs and 
improvements on the church property. 

Renault—The congregation in this town was organized in 
1880 by Rey. I. Stick, and the following year it succeeded 
in building a handsome frame church, worth about $1,800. 
The pews being rented iu 1852, the church was found to be 
too small. Rey. J. Neuhaus is the present rector This 
congregution has made great progress since its organization. 

Woterloo.—This town has the largest Catholic congrega- 
tion in the county. It numbers at present about two hun- 
dred families. Before 1849 the Catholics were visited 
occasionally by Rev. Cotting, 8S. J., Rev. McCabe and 
others, trom St. Louis and the neighborhood. In 1849 Rey. 
M. Prendergast was appointed resident rector of Waterloo- 
Rey Prendergast organized a congregation, and in the same 
year laid the cornerstone of a brick charch 40X70. In 
1852 this church was dedicated by Rev. O’Regan, in honor 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, Rev. Patrick Gallagher being the 
rector at the time. In October of the same year a school 
house was built and a Catholic school commenced. From 
1854 to 1856, Rey. P. J. Baltes, now bishop of the diocese, 
had charge of the congregation. Rev. Baltes finished the 
church and procured all the articles necessary for divine 
service. He also bought a graveyard for the Catholics, and 
established a Rosary society in the congregation. Rev. Fr. 
Fischer succeeded Rev. P. J. Baltes from 1856 to 1861, Rev. 
Fischer succeeded in building a two-story brick house for the 
rector. In 1858 he bought an organ at the cost of $800, and 
in 1859 enlarged the church. In 1860 he also built a steeple. 
Since 1861 Rev. P Limacher has been rector. His labors 
have made the congregation and church what they are. In 
1861 he bought a second bell, and in 1863 built a spire. The 
same year he established a library society, which has now 
700 volumes. In 1865 he built a convent and academy, at 
the cost of $15,000. The next year he enlarged the old 
school house for $2,869. This was to be used for the boys 
exclusively and the academy for the girls. In 1867 he pur- 
chased the Rust property, adjoining the church lots, for the 
sum of $1,535. Ino 1875 he erected a house of worship at a 
cost of $10,000. In 1876 he procured a magnificent high 
altar for it, worth $1,500. In 1868 he also established the 
St. Vincent Benevolent Society, for the support of the poor 
and destitute and for the aid of school children unable to 
pay. At present it has 80 members. In 1876 he established 
St. Peter and St. Pawl’s Mutual Aid Society for cases of 
sickness and death. Its present membership is 50. St. 
Aloysius’ Young Men's Society, for promoting a virtuous 
and Christian life amongst the Catholic young men, was 
established in 1879. It has 60 members. The main build- 


ing and tower, commenced in 1875, are- now (1882) com- 
pleted, at the cost of $17,500, This church is 131 feet long 
and 61 feet wide; the tower 150 feet high. The congrega- 
tion is at present in a most flourishing condition and numbers 
over 1,000 members. The parish school is attended by 200 
children, under the direction of five highly qualified teachers, 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph. From this we see what a faithful 
rector can accomplish in the course of twenty years. 

Prairie du Long —This is about the oldest congregation 
in the county. In the last century Catholic Frenchmen 
settled here and gave the place its name. In the beginning 
of this century a large immigration of English Catholics 
followed, and Prairie du Long had a good-sized Catholic 
congregation. Priests, however, being very scarce at that 
time, it was attended only occasionally by a missionary 
priest. The first church records we find in 1828. In this 
year the Catholics took up a subscription and built a church, 
which was consecrated in 1838 by Rt. Rev. Joseph Rosati, 
of St. Louis, Rev John Kenning being the first resident 
rector of the place. Having a poor foundation, the church 
soon became dilapidated. Rev. B. McCabe rebuilt it in 
1845, and procured all the articles necessary for divine ser. 
vice. From 1849 until 1861 Revs. J. Keane and J. W. 
Gifford attended Prairie du Long, as other duties permitted. 
From 1861 until 1867, Revs. F. C. Caroll, J. Mohr, J. 
Turk, and Fr Mueller were the rectors successively. Rev. 
Mr. Caroll built the first parsonage. In 1867 Rev. John 
Berlage was appointed rector, and has charge of the congre- 
gation at present. He paid off al] the debts yet incumbent 
on the church, and improved the organization The same 
year he established a parish school, and commenced to build 
a two-story brick parsonage. In 1872 he added a steeple to 
the church and procured sonie bells for it. To his labors 
the present well-improved condition of the church property 
is due. 

Vadonnaville—Divine service was celebrated for the first 
time in the vicinity of this place in the year 1790, by Rev. 
Mr. Olivier, 8. J., and next by Rt. Rev. Du Bourge, who 
visited the Catholics along the Mississippi from New Or- 
leans in 1819. From this year until 1839 no priests are 
recorded to have visited Madonnaville. The number of 
Catholics, however, increasing by large immigrations from 
Germany, Mr. James succeeded in having priests from Ca- 
hokia and St. Louis to visit them occasionally. In 1841 the 
first church was built by a part of the Catholics. This 
church, however, being too remote for a greater portion of 
the congregation, a second building was started in 1844 on 
the place where the present rock church stands, and was 
finished in 1850 by Rev. Mr. McCabe of Prairie du Long. 
Regular service was now held once a month by Revs. Pen- 
tegrass, Gallagher and Masterson, from Waterloo. In 1855 
Rey. P. J. Baltes (now bishop of the diocese), having charge 
of the congregation, took up a subscription to build a stone 
church and had all ready to start. Being removed, how- 
ever, to Belleville, Rev. Mr. Fisher completed the church, 
and attended Madonnaville until 1861 from Waterloo. 
1861-1866, Rev. L. Hinssen was the resident rector of the 
congregation. The first year he built a two-story parsonage 
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of rock, and in 1862 started a parish school io his own 
house. In 1564 he built a steeple. Adam Dehm having do- 
nated a bell. 1566-1868, Franciscan priests, Revs. Berlage 
and Limacher, attended the congregation, Rev. Mr. Fliassen 
having been removed. 1568-1872, Rev. F. Stick took 
charge of it, improved its organization, and procured many 
articles for divine service. 1872-1875, Rev. H. Hesse was 
appoiated rector, but, having poor health, could not work 
much, 1875-1578 Rev. B Ahne succeeded him His main 
work was the buiding of a two-story school house of stone ; 
ill health, however, compelled him to give up the charge 
of the congregation. Rev. B. Claus was his successor from 
1878 to 1882 Tle worked hard to reduce the debt incum 
bent on the church property, and shortly before his removal 
had the church decorated with fresco painting. In the be- 
gioniog of 1432, Rev. L. Quitter was appointed his succes- 
sor, and has charge of the congregation at present. Ile 
works successfully in the congregation, aud raised $600 00 
the first year to make improvements and pay off the church 
debt. 

Columbia.— Before 1847 service was held in a private 
house by priests who visited the place from the neighbor- 
hood. In 1846 Mr. McQuaid donated a lot for the building 
of a church, aod the following year a smal) church building 
of rock was erected. From 1847 to 1553 Revs. H  Luer- 
mann (of Centreville; and J. Gallagher held regular service 
once a mouth, and procured the necessary articles for it. 
1853-1855, Rey. P. J. Baltes attended Columbia from Wa- 
terloo, aad established a parish school. 1855-1856 Rev. H. 
Luermann attended the parish again and bought a school 
house for $600, 1896-1858 Revs. Messrs. Fisher and Th 
Raphael had charge of this congregation. In this period 
the charch was improved and a cemetery procured. 1858- 
1860, Rey. A. Pinkers was appointed resident rector of Co- 
lumbia. Ile organized the congregation well and built a 
two-story parsonage for $1600. 1561-1564, Rev. W. Koe- 
nig succeeded Nev. A. Pinkers. This rector worked faith- 
fully for the congregation. Tle hought a lot for a new 
church, built a steeple, ana procured three large bells In 
1864 he died at Columbia of consumption. Ino 1863, Rey. 
Julius Maurer was appointed his successor, and bas charge 
of the congregation at present. He paid off all the old 
debts of the congregation. Tn 1867 he built a new, spacious 
ehureh for $2500. Inu 1873 he enlarged the old church 
for a school, and called the Ursuline Sisters from Louisville, 
ky., to take charge of the parish school. Rev. Mr. Maurer 
has succeeded in bringing the congregation to a flourishing 
condition in every respect, and cau look with pride on his 
work of the past seventeen years at Columbia. 


PERRY COUNTY. 
CHRISTIANS OR DISCIPLES. 
BY J. E. PROPHATER. 


This denomination of Christians has three ehurch build- 
ings in Perry county, lecated respectively at Du Quoin, 
Friendship and Mulkey Grove. The men who have been 
identified with its interests have added to its permanancy, 
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are the Popes and Wheatleysof Da Qunoia, and Lysias 
Heape of Tamaroa. The earliest preaching among the Dis- 
ciples in the county was by William Pyle and Philip Mul- 
key. Pyle lived in Tamaroa towaship in 1439, and preached 
in the vicinity of Du Quoin, and baptized several persons 
before 1840. Mulkey preached in Old Du Quoin and in 
Paradise Prairie about the same time. In 1840, the Hleape 
family, all Disciples, moved to Perry, from Richlaud county, 
Ohio. Ta 1840, the following persons were or soon became 
members of the church: Elizabeth Pyle, sr, Wm. Pyle, 
Hanoah Pyle, Abner Pyle, sr., Sarah Pyle, sr, Abner Pyle, 
Jr. (Coast Surveyor), Mary Pyle, Sarah Pyle, jr., Martha 
Pyle, John Pyle, Louisa Pyle, Matilda Pyle, Martha Wil- 
liams, William Williams, Bixy Williams, Frederick Wil- 
liams, Rachel McElvain, Elvira Lee, Jonzi Ortoa and wife, 
Martha Heape, sr., Thos. Heape, Lysias Heape, John 
Heape and the wives respectively of Thos. and Lysias, 
Elizabeth and Hannah Heape. also Martha and Ano Heape, 
composing the family, all members in Ohio. In June, 1840, 
a temporary organization was formed of the scattered flock. 
A meeting was held one mile west of St. John, and 21 names 
enrolled Wm. Pyle and Lysias Ieape officiated as bishops. 
Services were held in private houses until a school and 
church house was built on the farm and present residence of 
Mrs. Martha Williams, two miles west of Du Qnoin. Wm. 
Pyle preached frequently at various points in the settle- 
ments during the first years of the work, but afterward 
moved to Missouri. Lysias Heape was the main evangelist 
for years in Perry county. He preached oot only in Perry, 
but extended his labors into adjoiniog counties. He is still 
living, at the age of 69. Wm. Bristow aud Joha Hayes of 
Horse Prairie, Franklin county, aided Elder Heape from 
41 to 46, exchanging labors from time t» time. 

When in 1855, the TIL ©. R. R. was built and Du Quoin 
founded, the place of meeting was moved to Du Quoin. In 
1857, Lysias Heape eoclosed the present church building 
uorth of the City Park, in Du Quoin. Mr. Keys, an old 
citizea, donated the lot and 8100 for the house. <A 
front and cupola have since been added. The Wheatleys 
moved to Du Quoin about this period—Isaac Wheatley first 
and then his brother Robert. Both have served the church 
as teachers, elders and active workers for years. Isaac died 
some years since, but Robert after half a century's labors is 
still found at his post. Ike has been unexampled almost, for 
his ability in his-work. 

Isaac and Newton Mulkey labored for the church in Du 
Quoin, during its infancy. 

Elder Heape with casual visits from others served in the 
weekly administrations. 

In 1862, O. A. Burgess, since Prest. of N. W. Christian 
University of Indianapolis, held the first and most success- 
full meeting for the church. 

A number were brought in under his ministry who have 
been the prop and stay of the cance since. Among these 
were P. N. Pope, B. F. Pope, jr, R. A. Wheatley, E. S. 
Wheatley, Artemas Brown and Leander Brown. One of 
these bas since entered the ministry, Leander Brown, and is 
aow filling worthily bis important trust. 


J. Z. Taylor, now of Kansas City Misouri, held two sue- 
cessful meetings. W. F. Black of Indianapolis, and Wm. 
Patterson of Misouri, followed with numerous accessions. 
Others haye preached more or less fur the church, viz. : 
Clark Braden, R. B. Roberts, H. R. Trickett and Ira J. 
Chase. Several religious discussions have been held in Du 
Quoin, by leading ministers Clark Braden held public 
discussions with Underwood, a skeptic, and with Dunn, a 
spiritualist. In these discussions. Braden with much force 
and ability defended the Bible as a Divine Revelation. J. 
S. Sweeny discussed with G. W. Hughey, Methodist ques- 
tions of difference on baptism, etc. Both of these men were 
able controversialists. 

W.L. Crim and Colcord, Seventh Day Adventist, ex- 
amined the Scriptures publicly on the Sabbath, and First 
Day observances. The following ministers have served as 
pastors of the church since 1863: John Lindsey, Leander 
Brown, Peter Vogel, Buford Allen, T. J. Shelton, J. S. 
Rose, H. F. Tandy, J. E. Prophater. There have been 
several hundred added to the church since its organization ; 
changes, removals and death have left it with a present resi- 
dent membership of 70. 

The lady members have had societies and contributed te 
the general and home work. The Sunday School has been 
always maintained ; The board of officers of the congregation 
are B. F. Pope and R. J. Wheatley, Elders. R. A. Wheat- 
ley, P. V. Pope and J. M. Wheatley, Deacons. da 18 
Prophalter pastor. 

The Church at friendship was formed by P. W. Jones a 
Baptist minister. P. W. Jones and J. C, Wilson, in the 
spring of 1867 organized the church at the Paririe Grove 
School Ilouse. The following names appear on the record, as 
charter members signing the covenant. 

Jacob Nowart, Michael Goos, 8. C. Moore, G. W. Staton 
D. L. Benson, Wm. Baker, Julia Staton, Nancy Staton, 
Margaret Staton, Easter Benson, Bexy Miller, Eliza 
Miller and Eliza Staton. 

In 1869 G. W. Puckett, a Baptist minister from Tennessee 
located with the church, Through his labors, the church 
grew. On the first Saturday in March 1870, the Declar- 
ation of Faith, Covenant and Rules of Decorum were re- 
pealed and the Bible alone without any other written creed 
was adopted as a rule of faith and practice. The moderator 
at this meeting was G W. Puckett and clerk S. C. Moore. 

In 1870, the present house of worship was built three 
miles west of Tamaroa. D. L. Benson and John Miller 
seryed as Elders, and Michae] Goos with Abraham Heape 
as Deacons. 

The following ministers have labored for the church, G 
W. Puckett, Lysias Heape, Newton Mulkey, Isaac Mulkey, 
Jobn A. Williams, Wm. MeDonold, Louis Goos and David 
Husband. The church has given one to the ministry, Lewis, 
Goos. Its present membership is forty-six. Pastor in charge 
Dayid Hushand. 

The church at Mulkey Grove was begun by Wakefield 
De Witt, and enjoyed for years the labors of Elder Newton 
M. Mulkey. 

Elder Mulkey not only watered the flock, but donated the 
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land upon which the present church edifice stands. The 
present house was built in the last few years and is yet un- 
finished. The congregation has been broken up by remov- 
als to the west. A few still reside in the neighborhood and 
in Tamaroa. Dr. Lovelady, J. N. Stoker, Frederick 
Williams and families with a few others remain of the ori- 
ginal band. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BY REV. C. P. PHILLIPS. 


The first Presbyterian church in Perry county was organized 
at the house of Mrs. Sarah Roop, in old Du Quoin, Nov. 15, 
1840, by Rev. Benj. B. Brown. Two years later, December 
16, 1842, Johnson Chandler and William Burbank were 
elected elders and were ordained and installed by Rev. 
William Chamberlin. Besides the elderships, the firs 
members were: Elmer W. Adams, Henry W. Smith, 
Miss Mary Hinckley, Mary Burbank, Wm. P. Burbank, 
Hiram Mlinckley, Mrs. Sarah Hinekley, John Chandler 
Mrs. Mary Chandler, Miss Ellen Tuthill, Miss Elizabeth 
Tuthill, Mrs. Maria Wall and Oliver K. Clouch. The 
ministers have been: Revs, Josiah Woods, 1845-1851 ; 
Ww. H. Bird, 1851-1854; Albert Smith, 1590; Josiah 
Wood, 1856-7; Joseph A. Bent, 1857 ; Thomas Lippincott, 
1858-63; Josiah Wood, 1863-65 ; Thomas Lippincott, 1465- 
67 ; C. F. Hulsey, 1867-68 ; Jared M. Stone, D. D., 1871-76. 

The name was changed to Old Du Quoin in 1865, This 
church never owned a house of worship, bnt alternated be- 
tween the school-house and seminary, until it was dis- 
banded by order of the Presbytery of Cairo, by Rev. C. T. 
Phillips in Angust, 1882. The building of the Illinois 
Central R. R. drew away the population and with it the 
membership of the church from Old to New Du Quoin. 

Galum church was organized June 2.), 1844, at-the house 

of James C Kinzey, in Four Mile Prairie, with the following 
members: William and Nancy Hamilton, Mary Simzoy, 
Jane Brown, Ann Hamilton, Julia Ann Woodside, Joba 
Hamilton, Polly M. Foster, Jate Kinzey, Nancy J. Hamil- 
ton, James C Kinzey and William Hamilton. 
The first elders were: John Hamilton and William Hamil- 
ton. The ministers have been Revs. Cyrus Riggs, B. F. 
Spilman, C. D, Martin, John Matthews, Daniel Steele, Wl- 
liam II. Templeton (who still lives near the church), George 
K Perkins, Geo. B. McComb, at two different times, M. M. 
Cooper, Jared M. Stone, D.D., Samuel Ward, and the present 
supply (1882), Rev. Wm. C. Smith. The congregation own a 
comfortable frame church, situated in a dense wood, bnilt 
for $600. Its present value is very much less. The con- 
gregation is scattered over a good farming country, and 
possesses the elements of permanence. The present session 
of the chureh are: A. T. Hughey, J. P. Rial, William B. 
Kinzey and Samuel D. Rule, The membership April Ist, 
Iss2, was about sixty-five. 

The church at Pinckneyville had a very chequered ca- 
reer. It belonged to the New School wing, as did also the 
rest, and was first organized by Rev. Josiah Wood, in April, 
1851. There were eight members and one elder, Nathaniel 
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Weeks. It soon became extiuct, and was again organized 
in May, 1868, but again died, August, 1873, Rev. Jared 
M. Stone, D D., and Rev. John Huston, re-organized it, or 
rather formed a new organization, consisting of Mrs. C. 
Baldridge, Miss Frances Baldridge, Alexander A. Kimzey, 
Mrs. Jane Kimzey, Mrs. M. J. Kelso, Mr. H. M. Brown, 
Mrs. Nancy Brown, Mrs. E. E. Brown, Mrs. Louisa Opp, 
Mrs. Sarah Durringer, Samuel J. ffenderson, Mrs. Peliva 
Buchanan, Mr. J. Rusk and Mrs. M Harbison. The elders 
have been, Hugh M_ Brown, Alex. A. Kimsey, Eph. Hill; 
ministers, Rev. Geo. E. Perkius, Geo. B. McComb, M. M. 
Cooper and Geo. B. MeComb. Agaiu until 1879 this was 
the last stated ministry. 

A small house of worship, costing between $1500 and 
$1800, was built, but never wholly paid for. Tt burned in 
1881, and since then no attempt has been made to keep the 
church alive. There is no present probability of a re- 
organization, although Rev. William C. Smith is on the 
ground. 

The First Presbyterian church of New Du Quoin was or- 
ganized by Rev. Joseph Gordon (recently deceased), Sept. 14, 
1856. Alvah I, Sprague, Mary Sprague, Flarriet E. Keyes, 
Edwin N. Smith, Sarah Smith, Lucius B. Skinner, Geo. 5. 
Smith, Juliana Smith, Jane Smith and James Hunt were the 
first members. With one or two exceptions, they had belonged 
to the Old Du Quion church. Geo. S. Smith, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of G.S. Smith & Co., merchants and bankers, 
was the first elder. Since that time the elders have been Lewis 
Dyer ‘late surgeon U. 8. Vols.), Moses H. Ross, Russel 
Tuthill, George M. Hinckley, Reubeu Berry and Wm. H.- 
Holmes. ‘The present session are: Geo. 5. Smith and Geo. 
M. Hinckley. The first pastor was Rev. 8. Post, uow 
of Chicago. Since then the following have ministered at 
the times indicated: Rev. Thomas Lippine ott, Nov. 1, 1861, 
to May ], 4862; Yates Hickey, June I, 1862, to August 1, 
1862; James Statfurd, August 1, 1432, to April I, 1864; J. 
Jerome Ward, April, 1864, to April, 1865; Joseph D. 
Barston, Noy. 26, 1865, to Nov. 26, 1867; Josiah Wood, 
Nov. 1867, to May, 1368; Peter 8. Van Nest, D.D., May 
1, 186%, to July 23, 1871; Edward F. Fish, Nov. 30, 1871, 
to Noy. 20, 1878; Charles T. Phillips, Dec. 1, 1878, to the 
present (Nov. 1882). The property of church consists of a 
frame church, valued at (with coutents) $200.), and a par- 
sonage, the gift of Mrs. Sarah Root. valued at 32000. About 
250 persons have at different times belonged to this church, 
of whom 92 remain. 

The Tamoroa church was organized May 24, 1897, by 
Rev. Elisha Jenney. The first members were: William 
Yates, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Yates, Mrs. Lydia Hudson, J. 
M. Simpson, Mrs. Ann KE. Simpson; Mrs. Rosemond O. 
Blanchard, Miss Mary Ann Yates, Miss Adelaide Simpson. 
The elders have been: Oliver A. Holt, Jedediah Lathrop. 
Dr. C. M. Hughey, Townsend Blanehard, Hillery 8. Patrick, 
Joseph W. Haynes and Providence White. Ministers : 
Thomas Lippincott, 1853-62; Josiah Wood, 1863-67 ; 
Charles I’. F. Halsey, 1867-68; M. B. Van Arsdale, 1470- 
71; John Huston, 1872, and Robert Rudd from 1574 to 
the present (September, 1882). The church is small, but 


vigorous, and deserves great praise for its successful struggle 
against many adverse cirevimrtances. The congregation 
own a very neat frame house of worship, large enough for 
the place. It cost about 82600. The present membership 
is about seventy-five. 

The Prairie Grove church was situated about midway 
betweeu Tamaroa and Pinckneyville. Revs. Hillery Pa- 
trick. John Huston, Samuel Ward, Geo. B. McComb and 
Robert Rudd have preached there at diflerent times. fn 
the early part of 1881, Rev. C. T. Philips and Elder Towns- 
end Blanehard visited the church, and finding but seven 
members, they were, with the exception of the elder, Mr. 
Wagstaff, dismissed to the Tamaroa chureh, and the church 
was declared dissolved. 

The Denmark ehurch was organized August 30, 186%, 
with nine members and one elder, J. U. Collom, It has 
never had more than a nomiual existence. The last minis- 
ter was the Rev. Wm. H. Templeton, of Galum. At last 
reports there were eleven members. 


THE BAPTISTS (PERRY COUNTY). 
RY W. Ss. D. SMITH. 


When Perry county was organized, doubtless, the number 
of Baptists within its limits could have been told upon the 
fingers of one hand. Indeed we have positive knowledge of 
but fwo,—one of whom is still living at the same spot where 
he located in the year 1825, and from whom we learn these 
facts: that he, Enoch Eaton and his wife Polly, whose 
maiden name was Hughs, settled upon the northeast quarter 
of section 24, twp. 5 8. R. 4 W., in what was then a part of 
Randolph county. 

They were both Baptists, having been baptized in Ten- 
nessee, their native state. One and a-halt) miles west of 
Bro. Eaton's, at the “Butler Nace farm,” lived the only 
Baptist who is now known to have had an earlier settlement 
in what is now Perry county; this was a lady, then far ad- 
vanced in yeara, and known as Grandmother Murphy. She 
was the wife of’ John Murphy, and mother of William C 
and Richard G. Murphy,—the latter being the father of 
Hon. Wm. Kk. Murphy. She, with her husband, came from 
Smith county, Tenn., in 1818. She died in the spring of 
1827, having lived a very exemplary life. 

No organization of the Baptists existed in Perry county, 
until June 1829, two years later than the organization of the 
county. It is not to be presumed, however, that there was 
no manifestation of the religious life of this people. Baptists 
preachers passing hrough the country were always met by 
an eager congregation of neighbors, summoned together 
under the hospitable roof of Bro. Eaton. Here the gospel 
was preached by Elder Nathan Arnett, the Lemens of St. 
Clair county, and others, prior to the organization of the 
county, and long prior to the organization of the Galum 
church in that vicinity. Of other ministers who preached 
iu this county at an carly day may be named Rey. John M. 
Peek, W. F. Boyakin, Atlas Moore, all now deceased, and 
D. L. Phillips, afterwards president of the B. and SR. R. 
Company 
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In the eastern part of the county the first Baptists settied 


near Du Quoin. Elder Peter Hagler with his wife, who is 
now deceased, located in the Nine Mile Prairie in the spring 
of 1829. Others came soon afterward, but none of them 
have survived him. Brethren Eaton aud Hagler may, 
therefore, be regarded as pioneers. What ehanges they 
have lived to witness can never be fully described. 

The development of the Baptist family may be traced 
by asketeh, more or Icss extended, of each of the several 
church organizations which we find have existed within the 
borders of the county, making some allowance for the fact 
that the county lines do not limit the territory of the 
churches. This is followed by a sketch of the Nine Mile 
Baptist Association, and of some individuals: 


TNE NINE MILE BAPTIST CITURCIL. 


This is the name of the first organization of Baptists in 
Perry county. Two considerations entitle it to the honor- 
able appellation, “ The Mother of Churches.” 

First, its antiquity ; and, secondly, the fact that nearly all 
the Baptist churches subsequently organized in Perry county 
were partly composed of members taken from the Nine Mile, 
or were organized of material gathered by the labors of min- 
isters belonging to that body. Hence, the history of the 
Nine Mile Church is of special interest. 

On Saturday before the third Sunday of June, 1829, at a 
little log honse then standing on the west half, southeast 
quarter section 1, twp 6, 8. R. 2 W., where lived Peter 
Hagler and wife there were gathered together four brethren 
and four sisters in the Baptist faith, These were: Abner 
Keith, and Sarah his wife; Van 8. Tcague, and Rachel his 
wife; Peter Hagler, and Frances his wife; Leonard Lipe, 
and Francis Jones 

Two Baptist ministers, Eli Short, who lived in Short’s 
prairie, Randolph county, Hlinois; and Silas Chrislo, who 
lived near Kaskaskia, Fllinois, met with this little company 
of pioneer Baptists, and the organization was effected by the 
adoption of these eight members, of a church covenant, arti- 
cles of faith and rules of order. The name chosen and 
adopted was ‘‘ Nine Mile Prairie” Church, that being thename 
of the post-office, which is now Du Quoiu. Peter Hagler was 
chosen clerk of the church, and the same year a log house 
abuut eighteen or twenty feet square was built a short dis- 
tance frem Hagler’s cabin, on what was then “ Congress 
land,” afterward entered by Leonard Lipe, now owned by 
Hon. T. T. Fountain. 

Here they held meetings monthly, to which the people 
would come from distances of five, ten, and fifteen miles. 
Peter Hagler was licensed by the church, soon after its or- 
ganization, and preached very acceptably to the church and 
in the surrounding neighborhoods. 

After a time, Elder Robert Moore became the pastor of 
the church, and served until 1833, when a serious division 
rent the church, which at this time contained about sixty 
members, and a number of members who had been received 
by letter from churches in Tennessee holding the “ Predes- 
tinarian” doctrine, withdrew under the leadership of Johu 
S. Haggard, who was then clerk of the church. Prior to 
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the time of this “ split,’’ a process of separation had been 
going on in the Baptist churches of Tennesseee and other 
States. Those holding the extreme Calvinistic (or, rather, 
hyper-Calvinistic) doctrine, which leads toward fatalism 
and discourages the employment of human agencies or means 
in the work of salvation, could not remain in harmony with 
those, who, under the influence of the strong missionary 
spirit infused into American Baptists by the conversion to 
Baptist views of the missionaries, Judson and Rice, were 
impelled to put forth renewed efforts for the spread of the 
gospel in heathen lands. This leaven had now reached 
southern Illinois, and in a few years the churches were either 
divided or carried over to one side or the other, and have 
since remained as separate denomination. 

While it is true that this radical difference in doctrine 
was the real cause of the division in the Nine Mile Church, 
a minor question was made the pretext for withdrawal ; this 
was an alleged irregularity in the reception or approval of 
Amos Anderson as a candidate for baptism. 

Eleven members of the church, among whom was John 8. 
Haggard, Matthew and Thomas Jones, voted against his 
admission to the church after he had been baptized by the 
pastor, Eld. Moore,—and, withdrawing, organized a new 
body which still continues as the old Baptist Church of Par- 
adise Prairie, and bears the name of “ Nine Mile.” 

As to which of these bodies is better entitled to the original 
name, or to be regarded as the main body of the original 
Nine Mile Church, opinions may diifer, and some impor- 
tance might attach to it, were the standing of a Baptist 
Church dependent upon “unbroken succession.” Without 
being a stickler for “ ecclesiastical pedigree,” we assume 
that the body which remained with Eld. Hagler, and which 
was distinguished by the descriptive title, “ Missionary Bap- 
tists and Friends to Efumanity,” is the church we are en- 
deavoring to sketch. (Some facts regarding the other body 
may be found further on). 

The Nine Mile Church, thus left to the enjoyment of the 
same doctrines upon which it was founded, was obliged to 
withdraw from the Salem Association, to which it had at- 
tached itself,—and, after some years of isolated existence, it 
became a member of the Saline Association. Their minis- 
ter, Elder Moore, having adhered to the Salem Association 
party, they were left without a pastor. A conncil was ac- 
cordingly called to meet at Limestone Chureh, in Union 
county, for the purpose of the ordination of Brother Peter 
Hagler as a minister of the gospel. Eld. John Browning, 
a member of the Nine Mile Church, residing in Franklin 
county; Elder Isaac Herrin of Franklin county; and Elder 
Jeremiah Brown of Union county, who in 1828 had bap- 
tized Brother Hagler and wife, composed the council ; and 
Eld. Hagler, being duly inducted into the ministerial office, 
became pastor of the Nine Mile Church. 

About 1833 or 1835, the church erected a new house of 
logs. 18x24 feet, on the west half of the northeast quarter of 
section 25, twp. 5 S. R. 2 W., at the site of the present 
building. This log house afterward had a frame addition, 
and the beautiful grove adjacent to the house was annually 
brought into requisition asa place for camp meetings, where 
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immense gatherings of people were accustomed to assemble 
in the fall of the year—whole faiilies, bringing their teaims 
and camping outfits, would remain for days and weeks en- 
gaged in the work of the gospel. 

Elder Nathan Arnett, of St. Clair county; Elder T. M. 
Vance, of Benton, Ill., and others, here preached the gospel 
“in demonstration of the spirit and power,” and thirty to 
forty conversions and baptisms usually resulted from these 
annual camp-meetings. How different the exercises in these 
primitive meetings from what may he seen at this day in a 
fashionable city church would he difficult to deseribe. 

Of those who were prominently identified with these ear- 
lier years of the ehurch’s history, besides those already 
named, may be mentioned: Eld. J. R. Iutehings, who was 
baptized and ordained here, afterwards a member and pastor 
of Concord church,and prominent in the civil organization 
of the eounty; Eld. Richard G. Davis, afterward pastor of 
the Pipe Stone church; Elder P. W. Jones, now of Allen- 
dale, Mo.; Elder John S. Brown, who, later in life, became 
a member of the “ Latter Day Saints ;’ William Thornton 
(now deceased), and M. J. Wilks, of Joplin, both of whom 
were afterwards ordained as ministers of the gospel; Jolin 
Wilks (deceased), a licentiate of this church; also, William 
Staton, Peter Wilks, Jordan Iarriss, and his wife Lucinda 
Harriss, who survives her husband and is, with perhaps a 
single exception, the oldest living member, being about 76 
years old, and the mother of a large number of Baptist 
children and grand-children, including Elders Johnson C. 
Harriss (deceased), J. Carroll Tarriss, and Marion Teague. 

On Friday before the first Sunday in October 1845, min- 
isters and messengers or delegates from six other churches 
met with the Nine Mile chureh, and formed a new associa- 
tion called the “ Nine Mile Baptist Association.” This 
church at that time had one hundred and two members. 
Robert Keller was its elerk. The earlier chureh records 
having been destroyed by fire, statistical information cannot 
be given for that period prior to 1845. 

The following is a list of the ehurch clerks since 1845 :— 
Nelson Holt, served four years; John R. Teague (dec'd), 
served twenty years; Pleasant F. Staton (dec’d), served 
seven years; James W. Lemmon was clerk in 1875, E. M. 
Harriss in 1876; Johnson C. Harriss, from 1877 to 1881; 
sinee whieh time his son, Josiah E. Harriss has been clerk. 

In 1851, and again in 1863, the Nioe Mile Association 
held its meetings with this chureh. 

In 1853 thirty two members were dismissed to form the 
Paradise Baptist Church. 

In 1865 or 1X66 the present house of worship, a neat 
frame building, about 40x60 feet, was erected at a cost of 
$1200. 

When the necessity for a new building was realized, the 
question of a change of location came up. <A considerable 
proportion of the membership resided in Holt’s Prairie, and 
an effort was made to locate the new house upon the high 
ground east of Panther Creek, on the Pinckneyville and Du 
Quoin road ; but the strength of the old associations held 
the place of worship at the original site by the old burial- 
ground, 


With commendable spirit the church soon began to divide 
the appointments for preaching, and about half the mcet- 
ings were held at Holt’s Prairie, and the church recognized 
the reception of members at these meetings; and in July, 
1872, thirty-nine members were dismissed to go into the 
organization of the Holt’s Prairie Baptist Church. In its 
jater years the church has enjoyed several revivals. In 
1874, in a meeting of seventeen days, Elder J. M. Billings- 
ley assisting, thirty were baptized. In October, 1876, nine 
were baptized, as the result of a meeting held by Elders J. 
Cole and J. Carroll Harriss. 

In Dee. 1877, Brethren Johnson C. Harriss, Marion 
Teague, and Elders Wm. R. McClure, Wm. H. Carner, and 
J. Carroll Harriss engaged with the church in a special 
effort resulting in thirty-five baptisms. 

In Nov. 1879, at a meetiog in which Elder W. HW. Carner 
and Brother Marion Teague were engaged, nineteen were 
baptized. 

December 22,1877, Eld. Peter Hagler, having served the 
church as pastor about forty years, resigned. About two 
years afterward, Bro. Marion Teague, who had been in 1877 
lieensed to preach, was chosen pastor, and on the 3d day of 
January, 1880, he was ordained,—the couneil of ordination 
being composed of A. A Kendrick, D. D., Pres’t of Shurt- 
leff College; Elders J. Carroll Harriss, J. M. Billingsley, 
Peter Hagler and other brethren not ministers. 

At the suggestion of the new pastor, the church procured 
a library eosting $100. Dec. 1881, Eld. J. Carroll Harriss 
was elected and is at this time the pastor of the ehurch. 

The number of persons who have had membership in this 
“ Mother of Churches ’’ is very great. No estimate can be 
made of the great amount of good that has resulted and will 
result from the earnest, self-denying Jabors of those who 
have served the Lord in and through this organization. 
Purity of doctrine has always characterized the church, and 
a spirit of henevolence has never been wanting. 


THE GALUM BAPTIST CHURCH. 


This body is now in its fortieth year, having been or- 
ganized August, 5, 1843, as the “Delum Creek Chureh of 
Christ friends to humanity.” The organization took place 
at the house of Enoch Eaton. Sr., near Galum ereek, on the 
Pinekneyville and Sparta road, where the meetings were 
held until 1819, when the church building, since enlarged 
by an addition made in 1556, was built on the N. W. quarter 
of N. E. quarter of sec. 23, tp. 5-5, range 4 W. 

The original memhers were: Samucl Haton, Elizabeth 
Eaton, Barnahas Woolcott, Sarah Woolcett, George Wilson, 
Sarah Wilson, John Adair, Rebecea Adair, Lewis Benson, 
Rebeeea Benson, Alexander Clark, Rutha Clark, Ené&ch 
Eaton, Polly Eaton, Isaac Eaton, Sarah Maton, Elizabeth 
Eaton, Jr. and Elizabeth Rice, of whom Enoch Eaton, Re- 
becca Adair and Rebecca Benson are still living. 

Elders Peter Hagler and John R. Flutchins were the 
council of recognition, and Enoch Eaton was chosen deacon 
and his wife deaconess. 

The following is a list of pastors and clerks: 

Pastors—Elder P. Hagler, from Aug. 1843 to Jan. 1846 ; 
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Eld. D. Huggins, April 1846 to Sept. 1848; Eld. P. W. 
Jones, Feb. 1849 to Jan. 1850; Eld J. 8. Brown, Sept. 
1350 to May 1851; Kld. P. W. Jones, May 1851 to April 
1855; Eld. H. &. Dappe, May 1855 to May 1856; Eld. 
Pp. W. Jones, Aug. 1856 to Dex. 1860; Eld. M. J. Wilks» 
Mareh 1860 to April 1861; Eld. J. B. Campbell, June 
1861 to June 1865; Eld. W. H. Carner, Feb. 1866 to April 
1869: Eld. J. C. Wilson, Oct. 1870 to Oct. 1874; Eld. D_ 
Shipman, Nov. 1874 to Aug. 1875; Eld. J.C. ILarris, Jan, 
1877 to the present time. 

Clerks—Isaac Eaton, elected August 5, 1845; Samuel 
Exton, elected, February, 1848; Wilbam M. Eaton 
elected Ovtober, 1851; Butler Nace, elected April, Sony 
William Laton, elected April, 1859; Abel Campbell, elected 
June, 1860; H. L. Eaton, elected June, 1866; W. R, 
Fatou, elected July, 1874; W. F. Tretfizs, elected Septem- 
ber, 1881. 

This church entertained the annual meeting of the Saline 
Association in 1844. The next year it went into the or- 
ganization of the Nine Mile Association, which body met 
with this chureh in 185.. Bro. J. B. Campbell, now of 
Sparta, Illinois, was licensed to preach Oct. 2, 1852. Bro. 
Addison Pressley was licensed July 9, 1881. Eltd. Heze- 
kiah West was in April, 1865, ordained here, by Elders P, 
Hagler, P. W. Jones and R. C. Keele. 

This church has experienced remarkable seasons of re- 
vival and declension. The question of “ Masonry ’’ was a 
disturbing cause in 1850, Of the numerous revivals pro- 
bably none effected a more marked change in the church 
than two protracted meetings in the winter of 1877-78, 
resulting in seventeen baptisms at each, which with other 
accessions during the year, raised the membership about 
two hundred per cent. 

In recent years the Sunday-school enterprise has received 
due attention. Brethren James Knox, W. I. Trefftzs, Ad- 
dison Pressley, Daniel Benson, W. R Eaton and H. L. 
Eaton serving as superintendents. The church has always 
been prompt to meet its financial obligations. 


THE SWANWICK BAPTIST CHURCH. 


One cf the earliest organizations in the county, but now 
extinct, was the Swanwick chureh, which came into exist. 
ence in the year 1843, not long after the Galum church. 
Its location was in sec. 36, tp. 4 S., range 3 W., near the pre 
sent residence of Juhn Kellerman, and not far frcm the Oak 
Grove church. The original members were: Bryant West, 
David Huggins and wife, aud sister Roach. Elders Wil- 
liam Whitchurch and J. H. Mitchell, of St. Clair county, 
were the ministry composing the Presbytery. 

They were distinguished at first as “ Imancipating,” or 
“Emancipated Baptists,” believing in the freeness of the 
gospel of salvation. Though averse to the payment of a 
stated sum to ministers as salary, they were not “ anti- 
effort” or “ anti-mission ’Baptists. They built a meeting- 
house, and it was duly dedicated, Elder Atlas Moore, of St 
Clair county, preaching the sermon. This church was one 
of the constituent members of the Nine Mile Association. 

David Huggins was at that time its clerk, and do 186 


Mitchell, pastor. Next five years, 1840 to 1859, David 
Huggins was pastor, and William ELlutchings clerk. The 
menibership had grown to about fifty. William Davis was 
then elected clerk, and continued to serve as such during 
the life of the church. In 1854 P. W. Jones was pastor ; 
Elder Huggins succeeded him. In 1857 the church be- 
came extinct. 


THE FOUR MILE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


This church was organized February 19, 1848, at the 
house of Jeremiah Walker, in sec. 24, tp. 6,5. R. 3 W., un- 
der the name of “The Baptist Church of Christ at Four 
Mile Prairie.” The constituent members were: Jeremiah 
Walker, Martha Walker, Rachel Walker, Richard G. 
Murphy, Mary Ann Murphy, James Thompson, Margaret 
Thompson, John N. Thompson, Harriet Thompson, Martha 
Brown, Alexander Brown, Louisa Brown, Lewis S. Thomp- 
son, Lucinda Thompson, [Tester Denny, Mary Van Winkle, 
Elizabeth Arnold, Cyrene Pyatt and Lucinda N. Bourland, 
of whom Harriet Thompson, Cyrene Pyatt and Rachel 
Walker (now Kinzey) are the only ones known to be living. 

The presbytery or council was composed of Elders Peter 
Hagler and David Huggins and Bro. P. W. Jones, a heen- 
tiate. Elder Hagler was the first pastor. Richard G,. 
Murphy was the first clerk and Jeremiah Walker the first 
deacon. Samuel Pyatt was the first member received. He 
was chosen clerk and served until 1855. In October, 1848, 
the church enjoyed a revival in which fuurteeu were bap- 
tized. The amount collected and paid to the pastor as his 
salary for 184% was $6.75. 

The church languished, after 1850, for five years, when, 
in 1855, under the labors of Elder H.S. Deppe, filteen mem- 
bers were added. The salary of the pastor in 1855 was 
fixed at $50,and James G. Brown was chosen clerk. Ta 
January, 1867, Elder M. J. Wilks became pastor, and at a 
protracted meeting held in December [85%, seven members 
were received. Then followed the pastorate of Elder Wil- 
liam Thornton for nearly two years. From 1860 to 1868 
meetings were suspended. From February to September, 
1868, Elder P. Hagler again served the church; 8 were 
baptized, and with 2 others added to 10 old members re-en- 
rolled, the record of this church of 20 members closes. 


THE PIPE STONE BAPTIST CHURCII 
Was organized in 1848 at the house of E. T. Rees, near Den- 
inark. Besides E. T. Rees and Elvira R., his wife, the original 
members were Independence Jinkins, R. 8. Hood and Polly 
Ernest, and perhaps others, all deceased so far as we can learn. 
It was through the instrumentality of Elder R. G. Davis 
that this body was organized. They wereasmall band. He 
was the first pastor, but, losing his health a year or so after- 
ward, Elder H. S. Gordon became their pastor. 

The church was admitted to membership in the Nine-Mile 
Association in 1849, with a memhership of sixteen. Their 
pastor, Elder Davis, preached the Associational discourse, 
and the church was reported to be in a promising condition, 
but upon the accession of Elder Gordon to the pastorate, the 
church became “open communion’’ in faith and practice, 
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and was accordingly dropped from the fellowship of the As- 
sociation at its mecting in 1851. 


THE PARADISE BAPTIST CHURCIL. 

This church was organized September 10, 1803, at a meet- 
ing held in the barn belonging to Deacon Hosea IH. Strait, 
in Sec, 26, Tp. 5,8. R.1 W. 

The original members, thirty-two, in number, were dis- 
missed from the Nine-Mile church in a body, for the pur- 
pose of forming a church in the Paradise Prairie, which, 
prior to that time, had been au out station or arm of said 
church. 

Miner J. Wilks,* Eliza .\. Wilks, IT. H. Strait, Naney 
M. Strait,* RoC. T. Keller,* Eleanor Keller,* Menry F. 
Hampleman, Minerva Hampleman,* William Gee,* Malinda 
Gee,* II. J. Sulser,* Margaret Sulser, James A. Jones,* 
Sarah Jones, George Martin, William Thornton, J.T. 1, 
Thornton, L. C. Bramley,” Mary J. Bramley,* Samuel T. 
Etherton, Rebecea Mtherton, Daniel Guan, Naney Gunn,” 
Elizabeth Teel,* Charles E. R. Winthrop,* Deliah Win- 
throp,* B. H. Keller,” Mary J. Welter,* B.D. Kelley. Nancy 
W. Kelley, Rose A  Robinson,* Isabella Galloway, Of 
these R. C. T. Keller, Eleanor Keller, Nancy Strait, | now 
Lowman) Minerva Hampleman, and Elizabeth Teel, still 
have their membership in the body. 

In 1854 a good frame building was erected at the =. W. 
corner of the 8S. E. } of S. W. 4, See. 14, Tp.5, 8.1.1 W, 
of 8d P, M. at a cost of $1,500. 

Hosea 11. Strait and Benjamin D, Welley were the first 
deacons, They were “worthy of double houor,” and have 
gone totheir reward. William Gee was the tirst clerk, and 
was succeeded by R. C. T. Weller, R.A. Tampleman., .5. 
Zwablen and James W. Lemmon, the present clerk. Tl 
der P, llagler was the first pastor, serving two years. Eller 
P. W. Jones, served one yexr. The subsequent pastors 
were Elders M J. Wilks, William Thornton, Wm. IT. 
Carner, A. Rice, P. Ifagler, J. Carroll Harriss, Marion 
Teague and J. H. Thornton, present incumbent. Fre- 
quently two of these pastors served tozcther as joint-pastors, 

If Nine-Mile church ean be called the mother of churches, 
Paradise is entitled to be called the mother of Baptists, as 
the number baptized here will average above one each month 
during the entire period the ehurch has been in existence, 
Besides the brethren named above as pastors, Elders John 
M. Billingsley, John A. Rodman and H.S. Deppe have ren- 
dered valuable aid in protracted meetings. 

This chirch has also sent out a goodly number of minis- 
ters as the folowing list will show: Miner J. Wilks and Wil- 
liam Thornton, licensed October, 1854, ordained November 
13, 1856; Wm. H. Carner, licensed Jnne, 1861, ordained 
December 4, 1864; W. Sanford Gee, licensed February, 
1869, ordained May 14, 1871; J. Carroll Iarriss, licensed 
February, 1876, ordained July 8, 1876; Joseph Il. Thorn- 
ton, ordained July %, 1876 

This ehurch, early in 1854, extended its influence in the 
establishment of an out post or station at Horse Prairie, in 
Franklin county, which was supplied with preaching, and 
recognized as an “arm” of thechurch until a separate church 


* (Those marked * are still livinz ) 


Paradise church became a 


was organized therein 1856. 
inember of the Nine- Mile Association in 1853, and that body 
met with this church in the year 1855, 1405, IS71 and 1878, 

Of the carly members of this church several have finished 


their course.  Deaeon Tf, 11. Strait, died March 15, 1856, 
aged 43. Ile left a bright example. 

Deacon IL. F. HWampleman, died October &, 1876, uged 62 
years. Ie filled the otliee of County Judge, of Perry county, 
as did also TT 11. Strait and C. E.R. Winthrop 

Elder William Thornton, alter a brief but useful life in 
the ministry, died April 21, 1966, leaving his mantle to his 
son, the present pastor. 


THE DU QUOIN BAPTIST CIIURCH. 


On the 30th day of May, 1857, when the present city of 
Du (Quoin was a mere village, fourteen Baptists, seven 
brethren and seven sisters, were gathered together, and 
uniting in coyenant relations with cach other, were recog- 
nized as the First Baptist Church of Du Quoin. The council 
of reeoznition was composed of Rev. s.1T Bundy, then editor 
of the ffinots Baptist, published at Benton, Elders P. IHag- 
ler and 1. W. Jones. Toe following are the names of the 
original members: Rev Tlamilton Sanipson, Desire Sam p- 
son, Deacon Moses Winters, Ann S. Winters, John A. Wil- 
liams, Mary Jane Williams, John D. Perry, Mary M. Perry, 
Edmund Lipe, Moses C. Winters, Asenath A. Winters, 
Drusilla .A. Winters, Christiana (. Winters and Edwin 
Sampson. By reason of removals and deaths, none of these 
are now members of this chureh, it being the only Baptist 
church in the county that has survived all its constituent 


members. Rey. 8. Sampson was installed as pastor of the 
ehurch. Mozes Winters was recognized’ as Deacon. and 


John A, Williams was chosen clerk. 

The first person baptized was sister Malinda Burke. In 
April, 15s, Rey. FE. Jaynes was chosen pastor, and the 
ehurch was enrolled as a member of the Nine Mile As-ocia- 
tien. In March, £859, a couucil was called. and Bro. W. C. 
¥. Iempstead, a member of the church, was ordained tothe 


ministry. Elders bb, Jaynes, Peter Hagler, 1. Hempstead 
and Martin, with other brethren, composed the 
council, Elder Hempstead then became the pastor of the 


church, to serve one half the time, at a salary of $200. The 
chureh, however, was unable to sustain him, and were 
besides without a house in which to worship, using the vil- 
lage school house and other places until November, 1561, 
when they secured the use of the Presbyterian church for a 
time, and engaged Rev. 1.11. Haff'as pastor for six months, 
one-half the tine, for $80. The serviees of Ilder Tati eon- 
tinued and the ehurch gained some strength, and many con- 
sultations were had and efforts made to build a house. On 
May 12, 1860, Bro. John A. Wilhams was liceused to 
preach, In November, 1865, Rey. It. =. Johnson became 
pastor. and the tide of general prosperity enabled the church 
to undertake and successfully prosecute the enterprise of 
ereeting the present house of worship, which is a substantial 
structure of brick, 40x60. feet, located near the southwest 
corner of the public park, almost in the heart of the city. 
Its cost was between $5,000 and $6,000, The building, when 
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completed, was one of the finest in southern Illinois, and 
was dedicated March 26, 1865. Rev. J. G. Johnson, now 
of Philadelphia, preached the dedicatory discourse. On the 
1st of April fourteen members were received from the Eben- 
ezer Baptist Church, among whom were Elder Josiah Lemen, 
an ordained minister, and W. S. D. Smith, a licentiate. 
Elder Johnson’s pastorate closed in December, 1865, and he 
was succeeded by Elder Jacob Cole, now of Champaign, IIl., 
who served one year, when Elder D. P. French became 
pastor, and served until October, 1866. In December of 
that year the Rev. F. Hill was called to the care of the 
church, and served one year. Elder D. P. French then 
served the church again as pastor for about two years, during 
which time the indebtedness for church bnilding was 
discharged. 

In March, 1872, Rev. L. M. Whiting was chosen pastor— 
salary $700. He served nearly two years, during which 
time the church enjoyed some prosperity, but was also 
entangled in some difficnities. Feb. 5, 1874, Rev, Demas 
L. Clouse, now in Iowa, became pastor and served a little 
more than a year. 

Sept. 5, 1874, Elder E. C. H. Willoughby, who had for- 
merly been a Baptist minister, but had become connected 
with the “Christian Chureh,” was, by the action of this 
church, restored to fellowship as a Baptist. He succeeded 
Elder Clouse, as pastor of the charch, and served about two 
years. Augnst 15, 1878, the venerable Rev. Erastns Ad- 
kins, D D., now, as formerly, a resident of Olio, was settled 
as pastor, the church being aided in his support by the Home 
Mission Society. From June to October, 1879, the pulpit 
was supplied by Bro. Thomas 8. Bovell, then a student at 
Shurtleff College. From October, 1880, to October, 1831, 
Rev. Marion Teague served as pastor, preaching only a part 
of the time. In October, 1881, Rev. John Powell, of Belle- 
ville, began his present pastorate, which so far has been 
quite successful. 

This church has always been weak financially—has had 
many hindrances—is probably enjoying as much real pros- 
perity now as at any time in the past. Situated in a town 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, where every grade of 
aociety is to be found, and in the midst of all the “ isms” of 
the present age, the little handful of faitbfal brethren have 
held the ground and contended for “the faith.’ Liberal 
contributions have from time to time been made by the 
members of the Du Quoin church to the American Baptist 
Tome Mission Society, American Baptist Pablication Society, 
for Foreign Missions and the support of Baptist colleges. 

The following are the names of the different clerks of said 
church: Joho A. Williams (now an ordained minister), 
James W. Winters, Samuel E. Evans, ‘T. C. Watkins, H. 8. 
Lemen, J. B. Kelly, Friend Smith and Charles F. Linzee. 
S. E. Evans is the present clerk. 

Deacons D. Harley and George 8. Smith, Sister Margaret 
Winters and her son, James W. Winters, are also worthy of 
mention as pillars of the church; the two last named are 
now the only members who have been with the church 
throughout its entire history, and they have always been 
among its chief supporters. 


The Pinckneyville Baptist Church—Appears to have 
been the name of’ a short-lived organization which seems to 
have formed a sort of connecting link between the old 
“ Swaowick” church and the present churches of “Oak 
Grove” and “ Pinckneyville.” On the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1857, Elders Peter Hagler and Hamilton Sampson 
being present at a Presbytery or couucil of recognition, the 
following named Baptists of Pinckneyville and vicinity, viz.: 
William Davis and Sarah Davis his wife, George Baxter, 
Charles Song, Thomas Thompson, James F. Mason, Lucy 
Ann Gordon and Sarah Helvey were united together in 
church relation. 

Elder Sampson was chosen pastor and Brother William 
Davis, clerk. The. church was admitted to the Nine-Mile 
Accociatioo in 1858. 

One or two members were smbsequently received by letter. 
Elder P. W. Jones appears to have been the pastor from 
September, 1858 until August, 1859, when the record closed. 
George Baxter died October, 1867, William Davis and 
wife went into the organization of the Oak Grove church 
while James F. Mason, Charles Song (now deceased) and 
Lucy A. Gordon (now Malone) were constituent members 
of what is now called the “ First Baptist church of Pinckney- 
ville.” 

Doubtless this feehle organization served its purpose 
thongh no imposing array of statistics can be bronght 
forward to its credit. ‘The record of one of its meetings is 
in these words: “Saturday before the second Lord's day in 
April, 1859, three members met and had prayer.” It 
would be interesting to know what petitions went up from 
that little circle and in what manner the promise was falfilled 
to the “two or three” thus gathered together in the name 
of the Lord. 

The Ebenezer Baptist Church—The Ebenezer Baptist 
church was organized on the 16th day of-June, 1860. At 
the school house, in district Number 5, Tp. 6,8. R. 1, W., 
about two miles east of Da Quoin, by the following named 
brethern and sisters entering into covenant relations, viz. : 
Elders Josiah Lemen, Martha Lemen, David McCollom, 
Mary McCollum, Mary Cole, Jesse McCollum and Melissa 
McCollum, of whom the two last named are still living. 
Elders Josiah Lemen and W.C. F. Hempstead were the 
Presbytery and Elder Hempstead was chosen pastor the first 
year. Elder P. W. Jones then served one year followed by 
Elder Josiah Lemen, about two years, when Elder P. Hagler 
was chosen and served one year. 

The whole number baptized into the fellowship of the 
church was thirty. In 1860, it was received into the fellow- 
ship of the Nine-Mile Association. October 3d, 1863, the 
church granted to brother W. SD. Smith a license to preach. 
The church was considerably diminished by the withdrawal 
ou the 18th day of March, 1865, ofa large number of its 
members who desired to nuite with the church in Du Quoin, 
consequently, at the next meeting the charch voted to 
dissolve its organization. Some of the members going into 
the Dn Quoin church and others to Paradise church. 

It would seem that the organization of this body ata point 
so pear a church already established iu the thriving village 
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of Du Quoin was a mistake, but doubtless it served a tem- 
porary purpose for good. David McCollum died while a 
member of his church in 1863. 

The Tamaroa Baptist. Church.—Was constitued January 
12, 1859, by the following named brethren and sisters enter- 
ing into covenant relations with each other as a gospel 
church. Elder P. Hagler, being the officiating minister, 
viz.: Nelson Holt, Harriet A. Eaton, E. G. Bell, John B. 
Kelly, John W. Staton, Alonzo Etherton, Lazarus Katon, 
Martha Tyrrel, Elizabeth Bell, Martha Roots, Rhoda A. 
Barker, Martha A. Bell, Elizabeth Kelley, Eliza A. Staton, 
Lovisa Etherton, Lydia Eaton, Barthana Bell, Elizabeth 
Davis, Alfred Turman, Charles Kellogg and Edmond Bar- 
ker. Only the two first named are members at this time. 

Soon after its organization the church reeeived a consider- 
able number of members by letter and was enrolled a 
member of the Nine-Mile Asssociation in 1859, Elder P. 
Hagler was the first pastor and served ahout two years. 
Some service was rendered the church from September 1862 
to January 1864 by Elder Negus, after which the church 
was destitute of a pastor until July 1866 when brother A. 
L. Wilkinson, a young man, a licentiate, from Ann Arhor, 
Michigan, became their pastor. He served the church for 
about a year, being ordained at a meeting of the Nine-Mile 
Association at Du Quoin in October, 1866, He is now 
pastor of the First Baptist church of Springfield, Ohio. 

For the first ten years of its existance the church seems to 
have made but little progress. Being without a house of 
worship the meetings were held in the Methodist chureh 
until November, 1860, when the school house was secured, 
the church putting in the seats for the use of the house. In 
April, 1869 the chureh again began holding its meetings in 
the Methodist church, and had the services of Rev. [. S. 
Mahan for nearly two years and enjoyed some prosperity. 
Hight were baptized in March, 1870. 

At the close of that year a new and ecommodious house of 
worship having heen erected, Elder 1, C. Carr was chosen 
pastor. The church was dedicated January 26, 1871. Rev. 
S. F. Holt, of Decatur, preaching the sermon. The cost of 
the building was ahout $3,500, a frame building, size 52x48 
feet, with gallery and a good bell. Rev. S. C. Carr was 
pastor until 1873. Rev. Jonas Woodward served as pastor 
from June, 1873 until November, 1875, and his labors ap- 
pear to have been very profitable to the church until 
deelining health brought them toa elose. 

In December, 1877, Rev. D P. French began to serve the 
church, and continucd to do so until the summer of 1880; 
but was not able to preach often, on account of his duties as 
general missionary calling him elsewhere. His membership 
is still with the church Elder J. H. Thornton was assistant 
pastor for three monthsin 1880, In April 181, the present 
pastor Elder Marion Teague entered upon his duties and the 
work seems to he prospering in his hands. 

The Grand Cote Baptist Church—At a meeting held for 
that purpose in a grove of timber in the east end of the 
Grand Cote Prairie, where the church building now stands, 
the following named brethern and sisters of the Baptist 


“nersuasion’’ were on Saturday before the fourth Sabbath 
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in September, 1861, united together as a church, to wit: 
Joel F. Deason and wife, E. D. Rountree and wife, John 
W. Rushing and wife, John C. Wilson and wife, Joel Rush- 
ing, Nancy Rushing, Levina Haile, Sarab Wells, Martha 
J. Ragland and Francis J. Huggins. Elders M. J. Wilks, 
William Thornton, P. W. Jones, John A. Williams and W. 
W. Hutehings composed the council. E. D. Rountree was 
chosen elerk and J. F. Deason and J. W. Rushing deacons. 
The next year a house was built costing about $350. 

The church has generally been supplicd with preaching 
once a month at a cost of about $40 per year. 

Elders M. J Wilks, William Thornton, D. Huggins, W. 
Sanford Gee, Alex. Rice, J. K. P. Ragland and D. H. 
Thornton have suecessively served as pastors. Elders Hag- 
ler, Billingsley, Wilson Harriss and W. Wright have at 
various times rendered serviee in special meetings. 

The church has always been small in pumber of members 
and only for a short period has it maintained a Sunday 
school. Some members have been lost by removal, and on 
the 10th day of July, 1878, Bro. Joel Rushing was removed 
by the hand of death; his age was 78 years. Only three 
male members remain. The church has been a member 
of the Nine Mile Association since 1861. J. W. Rushing is 
clerk and Elder J. H. Thornton pastor. Present member- 
ship twenty-two. 

Beaucoup Buiptist Church.—On the fourth Saturday in 
September, 1863, at a meeting held at the Round Prairie 
school house, a church of twenty-five members was organized. 
Elders David Huggins, A. Rice, W. W. Hutchings and 
W. H. McElhanon were present and recognized the organi- 
zation, Elder W. W. Hutchings was chosen pastor and 
Thomas J Rice clerk. Afterward Elder A. Rice served as 
pastor for one year, and in 1865 (or about that date) the 
church dissolved. 

It was admitted to the Nine Mile Association in 1863. 
After disbanding the members attached themselves to Con- 
cord Mud Prairie and other churches. 

The Oak Grove Baptist Church.—Situated about two miles 
north of Pinckneyville, this church was constituted princi- 
pally of those who bad survived the Swauwick church and 
the earlier Pinckneyville church. Ata meeting held in the 
sehocl house in District No. 5, Tp. 58. R. 38 W. on the 5th 
day of March, 1864, the following named persons affixed 
their names toa chureh covenant in the usual form in the 
presence of Elders W. W. Hutchings and P. W. Jones, and 
agreeing to accept the Bible as their rale of faith and prac- 
tice as a chureh, were recognized as an independent ecclesi- 
astical body with the name of the “Oak Grove Baptist 
Church,” to wit: William Davis and Sarah Davis, his wife 
Enoch Taylor and Nancy J. Taylor, his wife, William H’ 
Smith and Margaret J. Smith, his wife, John IY Richmond, 
Judith K. Preswood, Amy M. Keen, Louisa McClurkin and 
Phebe Hill. The ehureh elected Bro, William H. Smith 
elerk and Bro. Jolin C. Wilson (then a licentiate) pastor. The 
next year he was ordained by a Presbytery consisting of 
Elders D. Huggins and E. M. Brown, and in August, 1869, 
he was sneceeded in the pastorate by Elder William Thorn. 
ton, who served until May, 1866, when Elder A. Rice be- 
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came pastor. Elder Jesse Farmer served as pastor during 
1867; Elder M. J. Wilks from January, 1868, to Septem- 
ber, 1869; Elder A. Rice again served as pastor nutil De- 
cember, 1870, when Elder J. C. Wilson again took charge 
of the church, and served until October, 1872. Elder D. 
Huggins then served the church until Mareh, 1876, when he 
was succeeded by Elder A. Rice, the present pastor. Like 
many other country churches, Oak Grove has generally had 
services only once per month, and only occasionally has 
any effort been made to sustain a Sunday school. Numer- 
ous protracted meetings however have been held and a con- 
siderable number have professed religion and been baptized 
under the special efforts of the pastors aided by other min- 
isters. Besides those whose names are given above, Elder 
S. A. Martin aided the church in special meetings. Usually 
from ten to seventeen new members have been the result of 
a protracted meeting in this church, but the church has 
never been strong financially and the want of sufficient reli- 
gious instruction seems to haye been a great hindrance. 
Exclusions and restorations have been remarkably numerous. 
In June, 1878, Bro. James K. P. Rayland was licensed to 
preach,and onthe day of May, 1880, he was ordained by 
a presbytery composed of Elders J. C Wilson, A. Rice, W. 
A. Jarrel and S. A. Martin. The oldest member of this 
church is the venerable Deacon William Davis, born in 
Washington county, Virginia, in 1802. This is one of the 
few Baptist churches in this county which observes the 
“washing of feet”? as a ceremonia] in the church. Oak 
Grove church was received into the Nine Mile Association 
in 1864. Their present house of worship is a substantial 
building of hewed logs. Bro. John 5. Davis is the present 
clerk. Elder W. A. Jarrel wasa member of this church for 
a short time after withdrawing from the church at Pinck- 
neyville. 

The Pinckneyville Baptist Church —The “ First Baptist 
Church of Pinckneyville,” as it is now called, was organized 
July 30, 1865, under the name of the “ Pinckneyville Bap- 
tist Church,’’ the former organization of that name having 
become extinct. Elders P. W Jones, of this county, and 
Joseph G. Rutter, of Perry county, Missouri, assisted in the 
organization. The original members were A. B. Hogard, 
an ordained minister, and Ellen J. Hogard, his wife, Richard 
M Davis, and Catharine O. Davis, his wife, Deacon Charles 
Song, James F. Mason, Lucy A. Malone, Louisa Denny 
and Parthenia Church. Bro. R. M. Davis was the first 
clerk and served until 1868. Elder P. W. Jones was chosen 
pastor, and continued to visit the church “once a month ” 
for two years and three months, during which time sixty-six 
persous were baptized aird the membership otherwise in- 
creased to ninety-three. In October, 1865, the church was 
admitted to the Nine Mile Association. In February, 1866, 
a Sunday School was organized, which continues to the pre- 
sent time a means of ivcalculable good to the church. In 
December, 1866, Bro. R. M. Davis was licensed to preach. 
In December, 1867, haviug chosen Rev. John H. Mize, now 
of Hastings, Nebraska, as pastor, and secured aid from the 
Home Mission Society for his support, the building enterprise 
was begun in earnest, and on the 27th day of August, 1868, 


the present church building was dedicated. Rev. Daniel 
Ttead, D. D., then President of Shurtleff College preached a 


discourse on the occasion. The house is a substantial brick 
structure 32x52 feet, with gothic windows—three on each 
side, a gallery and vestibules—spire about 50 feet high, with 
a good bell. Total cost about $3300, At the first meeting 
in this house, Bro John W. Primm, now pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at Lincoln, Tl, was licensed to preach. In 
October, 1869, the Nine Mile Association met with this 
church. Elder Mize closed his pastorate in May, 1870, 
having baptized thirty persons, and leaving the church with 
a membership of one hundred aud thirteen. Rev. L. C. 
Carr, who recently died in Florida, was the next pastor: 
served the church from January to August, 1871, leaving it 
with 103 members. For the next seven months the church 
had no pastor, but enjoyed the labors of Rey. J. M. Billings- 
ley in a protracted meeting. Twenty-three persons were 
baptized. Rev. William H. Carner, now of McLeansboro, 
Il]., was the next pastor from March, 1872, to near the close 
of 1873. This was a very stormy period in the history of 
the church. Bro. J. L. Primm was clerk of the church 
from October, 1868, to September, 1872, when Bro. W.S. 
D. Smith, the present clerk, succeeded him. January 17, 
1874, Bro. Joseph II. Thornton was licensed to preach. The 
church about this time discharged the remainder of its 
building debt. From March to October, 1874, Rev. D. 
Matlock, now deceased, was pastor. From April to Octcber 
1875, Elder David Huggins visited the church once a month, 
From January, 1876, to July, 1877, Elder E. C. H. Wil- 
loughby was pastor. October, 1877, the Nine Mile Asoocia- 
tion again met with this church. The introductory sermon 
was preached by Rev. J. Carroll Harriss, a former member 
of this body. Bro. Harriss with Elder J. M. Bennett 
assisted the church ina series of meetings following the Asso- 
ciation and nine were baptized. Bro. Harriss then became 
pastor, preaching once a month for about a year; In Janu 
ary, 1879, Elder D. P. French held a series of meetings with 
the church. The membership now numbered niuety-seven 
and seemed to be united and prosperous. Elder W. A. Jar- 
rel, now of Texas, became pastor March 1, 1879, and by the 
close of his year’sservice the church was in great confusion. 
The views and methods of the pastor were opposed by several 
of the leading members, and a faction seeking to continue 
him in the pastorate, or have the church “endorse” him, A 
bitter contest was the result, and the “pastor party ’ to the 
number of twenty-eight withdrew, since which time the 
church has had no pastor, but has enjoyed a good degree of 
peace and prosperity. Total number who have been mem- 
bers of this church 255; total baptisms 165. 


THE FRIENDSHIP BAPTIST CHURCH 


Was organized in 1867 through the labors of Elder P. 
W. Jones, aided by Elder J. C. Wilson. The original mem- 
bers were Michael Goos and wife, Jacob Nawart and wife, 
Solomon Thompson and wife, Smith C. Moore and wife, 
David L. Benson and wife, Baker and wife, Mar- 
garet Staton, Julia Staton, Eliza Miller. 

This enterprise encountered a little opposition from some 
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of the neighboring Baptists, who thought a new organization 
in the bounds of churches already established would be de- 
trimental. 

The church was, however, recognized aud adinitted to the 
Nine-Mile Association in October, 167. 

Elder P. W. Jones was pas or of the church from its or- 
ganization until he removed from theState in 1869. Elder 
W. H. Carner was then chosen pastor, but did not serve as 
such, 

About the close of 1869, the church engaged a youug min- 
ister from Tennessee, whose name was Geo, W. Pricket. In 
about six months they were led away from the ground oc- 
cupied by Baptists, receiving into their fellowship some mem- 
bers of the ‘Christian ” order. 

Accordingly, at the meeting of the Association, ta 1870, 
the church was dropped for heresy, and a resolution adopted 
declaring non-fellow hip with George W. Pricket, asa Bap- 
tist minister, and recognizing Brother 8. C. Moore, as hav- 
ing stood firm in the faith on which the Friendship church 
was first organized Thus the church passed out from the 
ranks of the Baptist-_brotherhood, and has since stood as a 
Christian or ‘‘Campbellite” bady. 

D. L. Benson was the first clerk, and S.C. Moore was 
clerk at the time of the separation. Ile died June 24, 1876. 


THE NWOLTS PRAIRIE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


As early as 1835, Elder Peter Hagler, then pastor of the 
Nine Mile Baptht church, held occasional meetings in Holt’s 
Prairie, preaching at the house of Jordan Harriss, one of 
the members of the Nine Mile church,and at the school- 
honse, in the lower end of the prairie. Subsequently Elders 
P. W. Jones, William Thornton, and M. J. Wilks, preached 
in this neighborhood, the latter having regular monthly ap- 
pointments for some time. Ft was regarded as an out station 
of the Nine Mile church, and in 1571, Elder J. M. Billings- 
ley held a series of meetings in E. M. Harriss’ barn, result- 
ing in many conversions, and by the consent of the Nine 
Mile church, the applicants for membership here were ap- 
proved by the brethren residing in Holt’s Prairie, and bap- 
tised aud recognized as members of the Nine Mile church. 

To supply this portion of the church with preaching, the 
pastor visited them regularly, and the necessity for a house 
of worship being apparent, a good frame building 50x40 feet 
was erected on the S. W. qr. of the S. W. qr. of Sec. 21, Tp. 
5,S R. 2 W., and paid for largely through the instrumen- 
tality of Brother Jefferson Thornberry, now deceased. 

The council of recognization, consisting of Elder P. EHag- 
ler and William Malone, of Nine Mile church; J. L. Primm, 
J. Carroll Harriss, and S. Ballard, of Pinckneyville church ; 
Richard Wilks, of Paradise church, and Lindsey Benedict, 
of Concord church, Elder P. Hagler was chosen pastor, and 
served until December, 1872, when Elder Wm. II. Carner 
was elected and served six consecutive years. Hider J. Car- 
roll Harriss, then served three years, when the present pas- 
tor, Elder John A Rodman, was chosen. 

John H. Harriss bas been clerk of the church from the 
beginning. 

This church has been remarkably successful, has encoun- 
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tered few obstacles, and now ranks as one of the streag2st 
churches of the Nine Mile Association in which body it took 
membership in 1372. 


THE NINE MILE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 


Baptists recognize the local church as the only ecclesi- 
astical organization divinely instituted. They hald it to be 
absolutely independent, and clothed with plenary authority 
fur the administration of Scriptural discipline to its mem- 
bers, and in no way connected with, or dependent upon, the 
system of civil government adopted by the state. 

The local bodies, however, for the promation of their 
wutual interests and to facilitate the complete observance of 
that command, “ Preach the gospel to every creature,” have 
have found it expedieut to huld anuual meetings fur con- 
sultation and concert of action, 

This annual meeting is called an “ Association,” and is 
composed of ministers and delegates appointed by the church- 
es, but has no legislative or judicial authority. The “ Nine 
Mile Baptist Association,” which includes all the churches of 
Perry county, excepting those calling themselves the “Old 
Baptists” and the churches of colored people, was organized 
October 4, 1845, at a mecting held at the Nine Mile Church, 
from which it takes its name. Elder D. S. Crain, modera- 
tor of the Saline Association, presided at this mecting, in 
which Elder Ignatius O’ Daniel and D. Bizgs of Clear Creek 
Association participated, Elder J. R. Hutchings was clerk 
of the meeting. Seven churches, among which were Nine 
Mile, Swanwick Creek, and Delum (Galum) of Perry coun- 
ty, went into the organization, and Elder P. Hagler was 
chosen moderator, J. R. Hutebings clerk, and Pendleton W- 
Jones treasurer. 

A constitution and rules of order were adopted, and the 
following resolutions passed : 

Resolved, That we advise the churches to patronize and 
sustain the Baptist Publication Society, by their purchases, 
contributions, and prayers so far as they can. 

Resolved, That we recommend the churches to use all pos. 
sible efforts to get up and sustain well managed Sabbath 
schools in their iminediate vicinities. 

Resolved, That we recommend and advise both members 
and ministers of our churches to sustain the temperance 
pledge, and that they exert their influence in the suppression 
of the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage. 

Also resolutions recommending settled pastors supported, 
so far as possible by the churches, and the holding by each 
church of at least one protracted meeting cach year. From 
that time to the present the minutes of the annual mecting 
of the Nine Mile Association “ bristle” with advisory resulu- 
tions concerning secret and family prayer, Sabbath schools, 
temperance, support of the ministry, home and foreign mis- 
sions, ministerial education, Baptist publications, denumina- 
tional sehoals and colleges, and everything clse which might 
claim the attention of the churches, but never dictating to 
the churches nor prescribing any tests of fellowship. Occa- 
sional difficultics between churches or ministers haye been 
made the subjects of investigation and advice, and every 
departure from the doctrines held by Baptists has been 
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promptly met by cflorts to corrcet erroneous views, or by 
dropping from membership any church embracing or toler- 
ating heresy. Some ministers and members of churches, 
and in a few instanecs, whole churches have lapsed into 
“Campbellism,” “open communion,” and the like, but no 
considerable disturbance seems to result. The churches of 
this Association are (perhaps without exception) organized 
upon the articles of belief known as the “ New Hampshire 
Confession of Faith.” 

Among the instances of departere from the faith may be 
mentioned Elder H.§. Gordon, who, with Pipe Stone and 
Looney’s Spring churches, in 1850 wert over to the Free Will 

Baptists ; Elder H. C. Hodges and a part of the Kingeade 
chorch, who, in 1852, went into Campbellism; Elder G. W. 
Pricket and the Friendship church (exeept Brother 5. C- 
Moore) in 1869 did likewise; Elder John S. Brown became 
a “Latter Day Saint.” Others, becoming engrossed with the 
cares of sccular pursuits, have become unfruitful, but a kind 
Providence constantly fills the ranks, 

Among the questions presented to the Association for dis- 
cussion at its meeting in 1850 was that of secret societies. 
The Association advised the churches “ to occupy the ground 
of non-interference.” The churches were at that time recom- 
mended to patronize Sabbath schools, ‘on the union plan.” 
Later the advice was for each church, when of sufficient 
ability, to maintain its own school, and in 1879 a resolution 
recommending the churches to have nothing whatever to do 
with the state and county (union) S. S. conventions, was 
passed, but such was uot the sentiment of the churches. In 
1850 the Association sent delegates to a missionary meeting 
at Bethel church in Madison county, Ill, with instructions 
to “oppose the project of the American Bible Union to 
translate and circulate a new version of the Scriptures.” 

At its last meeting the members voted to endorse the 
“prohibition”? movement. 

In its missionary work the Association has been in har_ 
mony with the great denominational enterprises of Ameri. 
can Baptists, but in the cultivation of the home field it has 
resorted to co-operation with loeal organizations; in 1851 
with the Nine Mile Domestic Mission Society, the next year 
with the Baptist Convention of Southern Ilinois, but since 
1857 with the Baptist Genera] Association of I]Hnovis, which 
was organized in 1845, sometimes having its own executive 
board of missions to direct and aid in the work. Klder J. 
Carroll Harris is the Association’s home missionary. 

At various times iu the past thirty years Ministers’ and 
Deacons’ Conferences, and local Sunday School Conventions 
have been established. An organization for Sunday school 
work is now fully organized in connection with the Associa- 
tion and with the Baptist State Sunday School Association, 
Bro. W. S. D Smith is at the head of this department, with 
J. L Primn, jr., assistant for Perry county. 

Evidently considerable progress has been made by the 
Baptists of Perry county. The time has passed by when 
the entire burden of church work was left to be horne by 
the ministry. Not only are these public servants better sus- 
tained in their work, but the various departments of Chris- 
tian labor are now filled with active brethren and sisters, 
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whose influence is everywhere manifest. 


The utility of the 
Association as an organization adapted to promote the gen- 
eral prosperity and unity of the churches cannot be ques- 
tioned. Sixtecn of the thirty-eight annual meetings of the 
Nine Mile Association have been held in Perry county. 

To this sketch of the churches and the Association should 
be added some reference to the biography of individual 
Baptists. 

As in secular, so in religious matters, the destiny of an 
organization is determined by the character and acts of its 
individual members, as well as by the constitution or erced 
upon which it is based. Foremost among the pioneer 
Baptists of Perry county, stands 

Exper Perer Hacuer, the only surviving member of the 
little band who first constituted the Nine Mile Baptist 
church. His history has largely been written in the annals 
of the churches, but a few additional facts will here be set 
down. Bord in Montgomery county, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 1, 1806, he was brought up in the hard labor of a 
farmer’s boy, aud limited to few opportunities of education. 
At the age of thirteen settled in Jackson county, Illinois ; 
married at the age of twenty, to Francis Keith, daughter of 
Abner Keith. Eight years afterward he and his wife pro- 
fessed faith in Christ, and were baptized by Eld. Jeremiah 
Brown, and united with Ridge church, in Union county, II. 
In the spring of 1829 he settled in Perry county, where he 
has since resided. 

Tle was licensed by the Nine Mile churth to preach the 
Gospel, and some years Jater ordaioed at Limestone church, 
io Union county. Eld. Jeremiah Brown preached the or- 
dination sermon. 

With his Bible and hymn-book, and a pocket concord- 
ance, and a heart consecrated to the work of winning the 
souls of his fellow-men from the ruinous ways of sin, this 
earnest and devoted servant of God hreasted the storms 
and endured the heat for Christ’s sake. In the first thirty 
years of his ministry he did not miss on an average more 
than one of his appointments each year, though the dis- 
tavecs to some of them were thirty miles or more. It is 
estimated that three thousand persons have been baptized 
by him. Besides being instrumental in the conversion of 
so many souls and their reception into the churches, he 
has assisted in the organization of many churches, the 
ordination of about twenty ministers, and served as inod- 
erator of the Saline and Nine Mile Associations a great 
many years. His wile, with whom he had lived for half 
a century, died January 9, 1877. They never had any 
children, but had raised seven orphans. Ile is now spend- 
ing the evening of his life at Du Quoin, LIL, with his second 
companion, the late Mrs. Isabella Ilawkins, whom he 
married November 11, 1877. He was present at the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Nine Mile Association at 
Tamaroa October 6, 1SS2. 

Exp. Penpieron W. Jones, for many years a co-laborer 
with Elder Hagler, was born in Bedford couaty, Tennessee, 
February 16, 1815; settled in Perry county in the fall of 
1829; married Rachel Keith, December 11, 1839. 

Fle and his wife werre baptized at the same time in the 
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fall of 1841. October, 1847, he was licensed to preach, and 
in Oetober, 1848, he was ordained, by a presbytery com- 
posed of Elds. T. M. Vance and Nathan Arnett. He was 
a suecessful pastor, serving as such at Galum, Paradise, 
Pinckney ville, Friendship and other churches, and never 
had a church difficulty. He, with Eld. Hagler, endured 
many hardships in the early years of Perry county, swini- 
ming swollen streams, and overcoming other obstacles in 
their mission, among which was the making of support for 
their families hy farm labor. They were at that day per- 
sonally acquainted with every man in the ceunty. Bro. 
Jones is now pastor of the Baptist church at Allendale, 
Missouri. 

Ecp. Ricrarn G. Davis was born near Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, abont the beginning of the present century ; 
learned the printer’s trade. When a young man he came 
to Perry county; was baptized by Eld. P. Hagler, and re- 
ecived as a member of the Nine Mile chureh, by which body 
he was licensed to preach, and afterwards ordained a min- 
ister of the Gospel. ile was a zcalous Baptist, and was 
blessed in his ministerial work. He scrved ax pastor of the 
Pipe Stone and other ehurches. He died June 7, 1851, 
leaving a widow, who still survives him, and several ehiid- 
ren, of whom Rt. M. Davis, of Pinckneyville, is one. 

Exp. Jony R. Hureiixcs was prominently identified with 
the carly history of Perry county and of its Baptist churehes. 
He was baptized by Eld. P. Hagler, was ordained by the 
Nine Mile church, and for several years was very useful 
in the Baptist ministry; was clerk of the Nine Mile Asso- 
ciation for the first seven vears of its existence. He was 
aman of good education, and taught sehool fur many years 
in what is now Benueoup precinct. He had the honor of 
selecting the site for the court-bouse at Vinekneyville. In 
the later years of his life he Jost his influence for good. 
He died June 25, 1869. 

Evp. Jostan Learn was born near New Design, Monroe 
county, Hlinois, August 15, 1794. He was a son of Rev. 
James and Catharine Lemen, and four of his brothers were 
also Baptist ministers, all of whom have preached in Perry 
county. Ifis early education was obtained from a Baptist 
minister, pamed John Clark ; he was by “ Father Clark ” 
haptized, May 2, 1519; soon after licensed to preach, and 
ordained. Te located near Du Quoin about 1858; was one 
of the constituent members of the Ebenezer church, and for 
a time its pastor. He was a warni-hearted man and an 
ardent advocate of temperance. He dicd July 11, 1567, a 
member of the Du Quoin church. 

Exp. Davin Huceixs was born May 5, 1820, in St. Clair 
county, Hlinois; professed religion, was baptized and united 
with the Swanwick Baptist church in IS44, and was or- 
dained in 1545. He was one of the original members of 
the Nine Mile Association. After thirty-two years of 
faithful service, in which time he served many of the 
chyrehes of Perry county as pastor, he died at his home 
in Washington county, H1., April 23, 1877. 

Exp. Jouxsox C. Harriss was horn in Tennessee in 
April, 1826; was county treasurer of Perry county in 1865. 
He was afterwards licensed to preach, and rendered faithful 


| many other churches in protracted meetings. 
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service to the canse of religion in the Nine Mile church, 
of which he was clerk at the time of his death, March 
5, 1A81. 

Bro. Isaac Eatrox was a “pillar in the ehurch” at 
Galom ; died February 26, 1580, aged seventy-three years, 
having seen a half-century of Curistian service. 


Samuen Earoy, Sr., was a useful member of Galum 
church, being a licensed minister. 


Deacons H. Hf. Strait and IT. F. Hampleman, of Para- 
dise, Charles Song, of V’inckneyville, and many others 
equally worthy might here be mentioned did space permit, 


Bro. Exocen Earoy, Sr., the oldest Baptist in Perry 
eounty, Was born in Tennessee, September 29, 1803, where 
he and his excellent wife were both baptized. They settled 
in what is now called Eaton’s prairie, in 1825, kept open 
house for Baptist meetings and Baptist preachers, and 
otherwise contributed liberally for the support of the cause, 
until the death of Sister Eaton, which took place August 
4, 1876. “Judge Eaton,” as he is called—having been a 
judge of the county commissioners’ court—has been a man 
of sterling worth and influence. About four years ago he 
liad the niisfortnne to lose his hearing, and he has been 
otherwise sorely afflicted, but his mental taculties are still 
vigorous, and bis heart warm in the cause. 


Exp. Dayip P. Fresxen. Probably no man has done 
more in later years to promote the Buptist cause in Perry 
county, than this faithful servant of God, whom the in- 
firmities of life have faid aside from active doties. ld. 
French is a native of New Hampshire, and is now about 
sixty six years of age. Failing health and the loss of voice 
resulted in the suspension of his labors over three years 
As the General Missionary of the Baptist General 
Association he began his work in this part of southern Hli- 
nois in ING7; was moderator of the Nine Mile Association 
from 1868 to 1879 inelusive; served the churches at Du 
Quoin and Tamaroa as pastor a part of the time, and assisted 
His great 
attainments and deep piety, together with his long experi- 
ence in church aflairs, rendered him a counselor whose 
words have been ‘‘ like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 


ago. 


Exp. Joy Poweiv. Of those now actively engaged as 
pastors in this county, we will make special mention of 
Rev. John Powell, of Dua Quoin, whose venerable years 
perhaps entitle him to this distiuction. Hld. Powell 
born in Wales, in 1521; came to the United States when 
eight years of age; was for some years conneeted with his 
brother-in-law, Rev. W. C. Van Meter (who afterwards es- 
tablished a Baptist mission at Nome, [taly), in the work of 
Howard Mission in New York city. Fld. Powell has had 
extensive experience as a teacher, and is active in the Sun- 
day-school and Temperance work. 


Wis 


These are the men and these the means which God has 
ordained and we would honor as the instrumentalities for 
the perpetaation of those prineiples in retigion and morals 
which Baptists hold to he essential to the best interests of 
men here and in the great hereafter. 
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BAPTISTS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, 


The census of 1830 sbows that four African slaves were 
enrolled in Perry county. The condition of that people, as 
te religious privileges as well as political rights and social 
standing, has vastly changed since that day. Soon after the 
war of the rebellion, a large number ef colored people from 
the south found homes in Perry county. In 1865 an effort 
was made by the Pinckneyville Baptist Church to have a 
Baptist church organized among them, but the enterprise 
did not succeed. Various efforts were subsequently made, 
but no organization or house of worship has yet been secured, 
Rev. Mark Tolbert and others have been faithful in their 
efforts to uphold the cause. Two were baptized at Pinckney- 
ville, in the spring of 1882, by Rev. Major Anderson, and 
their membership enrolled at Du Quoin, At Du Quoin the 
cause has been more prosperous. Through the effurts of 
Elders Jacob Cole (white) and John A. Williams (white), 
Rev. Thomas Reasoner and others, a church was organized 
in Du Quoin about 1864 or 1865. In 1579 a neat frame 
house was built at the Locust Grove, between Du Quoin and 
St. John's, costing about $600. It has since been moved to 
a lot near the Catholic church. This body, formerly called 
the “Second Baptist Church of Du Quoin,” but lately the 
“Mount Zion Baptist Church,” has many worthy members, 
of whom several are preachers. Rev. Richard Dement has 
been pastor of the church from the beginning, except eight 
months, when Rev. J. H. Barton was pastor. Bro. Barton 
is superintendent of the Sunday-school, which has five or six 
teachers and a regular attendance of about thirty-five. The 
church numbers about 125 members and is a part of the 
Mount Olive Association, which has met with this church 
two or three times—the last time ou Sept. 5, 1882, Tuis was 
an interesting meeting and well attended. 

Among those who have been prominent in this church 
may be named Richard Dement, Mark Tolbert, Samuel 
Barton, deceased, Daniel Jackson, deceased, George Roey, 
deceased, George Ragland and others, who were the first 
members; also, Alexander White, Nathan Banks, Nathan 
Ricks, Major Anderson, Nelson David and others. Green 
Weaver and Elijah Roey have been clerks of the church. 


APPENDIX. 


Asa supplement to what has been written concerning the 
Baptist denomination in Perry county, the following brief 
statement comprises about all we have been able to gather as 
to that people calling themselves the “ Regular Baptists.” 
So averse do they seem to be to the publication of their own 
hi-tory that it is impossible to do them the degree ef honor 
we would desire. 

Among the earlier settlers of Perry county were a number 
of immigrants from Tennessee, men of sterling integrity and 
uprightness of character, holding views of the divine char- 
acter and government which led them to decline fellowship 
with those who belicved in the use of means in the conver- 
sion of the unregenerate 

“We believe in the doctrine of election, and that God’s 
people were chosen in Christ from all eternity,” is the sub- 
stance of a tenet so strongly cherished by them that {t was 


incorporated in the letters of dismission they brought with 
them from Tennesseee. Fnadvertently or otherwise, a num. 
ber of them became members of the Nine Mile church soon 
after its organization. Failing to bring the church to their 
views, they withdrew and organized a separate body, with 
the name “ Nine Mile’’ Baptist church. Friendly relations 
seem to have existed between the two bodies, as they for a 
time occupied the same house. 

John S. Haggard, Matthew Jones and Thomas Jones were 
among the original members, and this separate organization 
took place about 1833, some account of which is given inthe 
foregoing sketch of the Nine Mile Baptist Church. John 
Harriss, of Paradise Prairie, is their present clerk. 

Two other organizations were in existence, but both have 
long since become extinct. One of them, called “ Holt’s 
Prairie” church, was situated at the forks of the Benton and 
Du Quoin roads, about a mile east of Pinckneyville. The 
grave of Samuel P. Groves marks the spot occupied by the 
old log church. John Haggard, living near by, was one of 
the first members. Elders Silas Chrislo and Eli Short were 
present at the organization. The dates of its organization 
and dissolution are not known. 


METHODISM IN PERRY COUNTY. 
BY MRS. LUCY M. HAMILTON. 

The earliest account of Methodism to be found in Perry 
county dates back to the year 1837. In that year a small 
society was organized at Pinckneyville, by Rev. James H. 
Dickens (now of I}Hinois Conference) and Rey. John Van- 
cleve, presiding elder. This society was composed of Dr. 
Humphrey B. Jones and Harriet Jones (father and mother 
of the writer), Isaac Carmack and wife, Benjamin Ham- 
mack, Sarah Ilammack, Aaron Holman, Patsey Holman, 
Calyin Edwards and Faonie Edwards. Their meetings were 
held first at the house of Dr. H. B. Jones; afterward, for a 
time, in the court-house; from there the services were 
removed to the school-house, and thence to the old Temper- 
ance Hall, which they, as did other denominations, used as a 
place of worship for a number of years. Their first church 
was built in the year 1857, under the labors of Rev. G. W. 
Cullom. It wasa plain frame building, 30x40 feet, with a 
seatiug capacity for about two hundred. This house served 
them as a place of worship for about twenty-five years. By 
this time the old church was too smal] to accommodate the 
congregation, and not being centrally located, they deter- 
mined to build another. Inthe year 1881, under the super- 
vision of Rey. W. H. Tyaer, the work commenced, and the 
corper-stone of the new building was laid May 17, 1881; but 
owing to the severe drought in that year the house was not 
completed until May 21, 1882, when it was dedicated by 
Rev. C. Nash, presiding elder, assisted by the pastor, Rev. 
W.H. Tyner and Rev. James H. Dickens. This church is 
a beautiful brick, $2552 feet; will seat from 300 to 400, and 
cost $3,000. 

Rev. James H. Dickens, the first Methodist circuit 
preacher in Perry county, of whom we have any knowledge, 
remained therein two years (1837-’38), laboring to build up 
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and establish Methodism. He traveled on horseback through 
heat and cold, over a thinly-settled country, organizing 
smal} societies and forming what was known for many years 
as the Pinckneyville circuit, which we find in 1850 had 
grown to be a charge of fourteen appointments of the fol- 
lowiog named places: Pinckneyville, Du Quoin, Tamaroa, 
Six Mile, Greenwoods, Woolley’s, Virgennes (Jackson 
county), Falleu’s, Benson’s school-house, Jolinson’s school- 
house, Anderson's, Minson’s, Jenkins’ and Campbell's. 
Pre-eminent among thcse appointments were Pinckneyville, 
Du Quoin and Tamaroa. We find from an old conference 
journal that a small Methodist society was organized in old 
Du Quoin in 1845 by Rey. Americus Don Carlos (now of 
the Ilinois Conference), which was a standing appointment 
for several years. Rev. L. Hawkins was appointed by the 
Southern Tlincis Conference to the city of Du Quoin, then 
a small village, where he formed a Methodist society. 

We are indebted ta the Rev. T. N. Johnson for the fol- 
lowing report of Methodism in Du Quoin. He says that in 
1863 the Rev. T. N. Johuson was appointed to the Du Quoin 
circuit, that place being one of the appointments. Here he 
found a few members, with no place of worship, and obtained 
liberty to use the school house for that purpose. Soon pastor 
and people saw the need of a church, and the work of build- 
ing one began, many friends of the cause giving liherally. 
Mrs. Nancy Woolley, widow of Rev. Benjamin Woolley, 
donated the site, and the work progressed, notwithstanding 
the hard times brought on by the war of the rebellion. It 
is due many of our noble soldiers to say that they gave lib- 
erally of their hard earned wages. This church was built of 
brick, 60x40 feet, seating 300 to 400, and costing between 
$3,000 and $4,000. It was dedicated in September, 1805, 
and still serves as a place of worship for the Methodist peo- 
ple of Du Quoiu. Du Quoin was made a station in the year 
1865, with 72 members, and it has grown to be a station of 
considerable importance, with a present membership of 165. 

In 1865 a Methodist society was organized at Tamaroa by 
Rey. G. W. Cullom, circuit preacher of Pinckneyville circuit. 
Since that time this society has built a very good frame 
church. This charge is known as Tamaroa circuit and em- 
braces several appointments. 

There are sinall Methodist societics throughout Derry 
county, besides those already mentioned, many of them being 
quite active and prosperous; and it is safe to say that 
Methodism in Perry county is rapidly and surely becoming 
a prominently established feature. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CIIURCH. 
BY REY. J. F. KLICK. 


There are two congregations in Perry County that belong, 
to the protestant church as it is represented, by the German 
Evangelical Synod of North America. One of these is in 
Pinckneyville, the other in Du Quoin. The one in Pinck- 
neyville is called, “ vangelical St. Paul’s congregation.” 
And this one we will describe first. 

The Evangelical St Paul's Congregation in Pinckneyville 
has property valued at forty-five hundred dollars It 


consists of two lots, a nice brick church building, a comforta- 
ble brick parsonage, with school-room under the same roof, 
and all necessary out buildings. The church has a steeple, 
containing two bells, and cost about four hundied dollars. 
There is seating room for three hundred people. 

Its history embraces this peculiarity that it was built 
without one established congregation, or a settled pastor. 
The Germans wantel a church,without being settled in their 
miuds, as to what denomination it should belong. Their 
first aim, was, to have a German chureh. Accordingly 
Evangelicals, Lutherans, Reformed and Methodists built 
together, and not until the church was finished did the 
question of ownership arise. The ouly way to solve this 
question, was to organize, and accept a constitution. On 
this occasion the large majority of Germans were in favor of 
an Evangelical, that is united Reformed aud Lutheran 
church, and accordingly in the year 1872, accepted an 
Evangelical constitution. 

The beginning of the congregation, dates back ta 1855, 
when the first members among the German emigrants settled 
in the county. Now the Germans are al] church members, 
but under the first struggles to secure a comfortable home 
for themselves, the church matter was some what neglected. 
The German Methodists were the first that held services in 
town and the surrounding country, that were attended 
exclusively by Germans. Then occasionally, single stand- 
ing ministers, that is, ministers that belong to no Synod, 
came around and held services. But as the Methodists have 
many strange arrangements in their service for the 
Germans, and the single standing ministers proved to he 
partly infidels, these meetings only served to make the 
Germans fee] the want of a church, as they have it iu the 
old country. Therefore in the year 1868,some Germans 
began to circulate a subscription list to raise money for a 
German church in Pinckneyville, the first German church 
in town, and a considerable amount of money was subscribed. 
With this the present Evangelical St. Paul’s church 
was built, in 1870. When finished it was open to all 
German services. The first minister that held services was 
Rev. George Gocringer. He was a member of the “ Mis- 
souri Lutheran Synod,” and therefore too exclusive to doany 
good here. He was succeeded by the Rev. John Maul, who 
caine at intervals to hold meetings. But as he hada congre- 
gation of his own, and could not come often, they called “Rey. 
Albert Zeller,” of the German Evangelical Synod of North 
America He was successful in giving the people a solid 
foundation, in the form of a constitution. This constitution 
was adopted in 1872, and subscribed to by thirty-five fami- 
lies. At this time there was no parsonage, and the minister 
urged upon the congregation the necessity of building one. 
They at first held back, knowing that there was still a debt 
of one thousand dollars on the property. But at Jast they 
concluded to build. The house was not to cost over fifteen 
hundred dollars, and this sum was to be collected by the 
minister; but the house and appurtenances, aside from the 
collected money, entailed upon the congregation a debt of 
two thousand dollars. At this point, in 1874, Rev. A. Zel- 
ler Icft the congregation. Under such circumstances the 
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He worked under these diffi- 
culties for two years, and succeeded in holding up the 
congregation, but neither increasing the number of members, 
nor decreasing the debt. He left the congregation in 1876, 
and it called Rev. John Klick from Nebraska, in the same 
year. Under his management the congregation began to 
prosper, the number of members increased and the debt was 
paid. At this time, 1882, the congregation stands, nearly free 
from debt, and numbers fifty families as its members. At 
present there is hardly anything to impede the congregation 
in its flourishing growth. At the peaceful gatherings of the 
congregation at present, it is hard to be ieve, that there have 
been so many difficulties to overcome. 

The congregation has, as stated in the beginning a schoo] 
which at present is taught by the minister. The school is 
held six months during the winter. Here the children of the 
congregation receive their religious education, and are taught 
in all the elementary branches in the German language, 
though the school is open to all, who wish to learn German. 

ST. JOHN'S EVANGELICAL CONGREGATION. 

The other Evangelical congregation as stated in the begin 
ning isin Dn Quoin. It has property to the value of two 
thousand dollars, consisting of one lot, and a frame church 
building, erected in 1X76 with seating capacity for two 
hundred and fifty people. Some of the members of this 
congregation had lived here a long time before any German 
servises was held. In fact as they lived among the Ameri- 
cans, and have adopted the English language and manners, 
they hardly knew that there were more than a few German 
Protestant families. The German settlement seven miles 
west of Du Quoin, had been visited by ministers occasionally, 
but could not succeed in organizing a congregation. In 1874 
Rev. F. Laufman of Pinckneyville, visited this settlement 
and held service in a school-house for a period of time, and 
then he was invited to preach in Du Quoin itself. At the 
first meetings the German Protestants found that there were 
more of their own persuasion then they had any idea of. So 
Rey. Laufman was invited to preach there regularly. He 
did so, and began to organize a congregation in 1875. There 
were nincteen families to enroll on the list. They con- 
stituted themselves as the “ German Evangelical St. John’s 
church of Du Quoin.” This being done they called Rev. J. 
Kramer from St. Joseph, Missouri He commenced his work 
in the spring of 1876. His first aim was to obtain a church 
building. He circulated a subscription list for this purpose, 
with much success, and a church was bnilt the same year. 
By this time the congregation had increased to 26 families. 
By the time the church was completed, there was a deht of 
nine hundred dollars. Rev. Kramer left the congregation 
late in the year 1877, and was followed by the Rev. R. A. 
Johu, who remained with them one year, and was followed 
by Rev. J. L. Seybold, who likewise stayed one year, and the 
congregat on was without a minister for six months. In 
December, 1880, Rev. N. Mohr took charge of the congre- 
gation, and worked faithfully, and at present the congrega- 
tion is beginning to prosper. The number of members is 
thirty four, the debt slightly diminished and strong efforts 
are being made to pay the whole. 


Rey. F. Laufman was called. 
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HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
BY REV. ©. KLOCKE. 


Nothing could be ascertained of this church in Perry 
county prior to 1857, except the fact that Louis Du Quoin, 
au Indiau chief, after whom the city was named, was a Cath- 
olic; and he was probably the first one that set his foot on 
the soil of the county. His remains lie buried at the his- 
toric town of Kaskaskia. 

In the month of May, 1857, the few Catholic families liv- 
ing within this county, assembled for the first time, for the 
purpose of worship. The majority of them had not seen a 
priest, and had not worshiped according to the rite of the 
church to which they belonged for a number of years. At 
the time above mentioned, Rev. Father Cusack, of Vandalia, 
said mass at the residence of Michael Bradley, then living 
some miles north of the present site of the city of Du Quoin, 
at a place named Black Diamond. 

Upon that occasion, Baptism, according to Catholic rites, 
was administered for the first time within the county, toa 
child, (John Bradley); John Bradley and Miss Donovan, 
naw Mrs. Carroll, acting as sponsors. Father Cusack sub- 
sequently visited the county at intervals, and said mass at 
different times at the houses of M. Bradley, John Bradley, 
Mr. Day, Dr. O'Rielly, Mr. Motler, and the late Timothy 
Kelly. Father Cusack, after having attended to the spiri- 
tual wants of the Catholics of the county for a few years, was 
relieved by Rev. Father Lambert. Father Lambert quite 
frequently celebrated mass at Mr. Henry Hoen’s house, then 
standing on the sami lot, that afterward became the property 
of the congregation Father Lambert continued his visits 
up to 1861. Rev. Father Mark next visited the county 
three or four times, and was succeeded, in 18638, by Rev. 
Father J. W. Vahey, of Vandalia, who attended this mis- 
sion til] 1865 These visits were neither frequent nor regu- 
lar, and probably did not exceed one every quarter, from 
1857 to 1865. These occasions gathered together the Cath- 
olic settlers, residing many miles apart from each other in the 
surrounding country. 

In 1865 Rev. Father Walshe, of Vandalia, began to visit 
Du Quoin every two months. At that time there were 
about twenty Catholic families residing there, while the 
whole number living within the county did not exceed 
thirty. 

After a time Father Walshe decided to build a church, 
and a meeting to consider the practicability of such a step 
was held at the house of Mr. Nicholas Kigert, in August, 
1866. At this meeting, Henry Horn, J. J. Higgins, Owen 
Reddington, James Hartigan, and Nicholas Kigert were ap- 
pointed as directors and building committee, and succeeded 
in collecting a sum of about three hundred and fifty dollars 
in this county. 

Henry Horn received the contract for building a brick 
structure forty feet by fifty, at the price of two thousand 
and two hundred dollars. The building was commenced in 
S2ptember, 1866. Misfortune overtook the work in Decem- 
ber, 1866. A severe storm swept across this section, and 
caused one of the newly-erected walls to cave in, necessitat- 
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ing repairs costing seven hundred dollars, and delaying com- 
pletion of the building till the following year. 

The first mass was said in the new chareh to a congrega- 
tion of twenty Catholic families about Caristmas Is67. AF 
ter mass baptism was administered to one adult and seven 
children. 

Father Walshe’s successor, in 1SGS, was Rev. Father 
Mackenhaupt, of Centralia, who attended the newly founded 
mission once a month for about nine months, when he died, 

In May, 10s, this, as well as all the surrounding missions, 
were visited, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Yuneker, of Alton. 
On September 2s, 18%, the congregation of Da ()uoin and 
the other missions were placed ander the care of Rey. Chas. 
Klocke, who ever since that time has remained continu- 
ously at this post. 

At that time Father Klocke was the only resident priest 
on the Hlinois Central railroad, between Cairo and T:fing- 
ham, and his labors extended over a territory, in which 
there now are eight congregations, each of which bas a resi- 
dent priest. After becoming somewhat acquainted with those 
amongst whom he was in future to labor, he directed his at- 
tention towards the spiritual and material condition of his 
congregation. Before a vear had passed, the church had 
received a plastering, had been provided with seats, and 
many other neceszary tixtures 

The present parochial residence was bought in 1569 of 
Mr. Henry Ilorn, for the sum of six thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars. It it a neat and substantial boilding, and will 
serve its purpose fur many years to come. In one of the 
ruoms of the residence a school attended at first by eight 
children, was commenced by Father Klocke, but as the num- 
ber of pupils ivereased. the school was removed to a small 
house that was standing on the same lot as the residence, 
and had been included in the six thousand and five hundred 
dollar purehase. After the removal, the school was placed 
under the care of Mr. John Masquelet, who remained its 
teacher fur five years. 

In 1571, the congregation was divided, and two new con- 
gregations founded, one “t. Bruno’s) at Pinckneyville, and 
the other, (St. Mary Magdalen’s,) at Todd's mill, Beaucoup 
precinct. 

At Todd's mill a chapel was built, where services are held 
once a month, by the priest of Pinckneyville. During the 
same yeara briek church (S5xt8) was begun at Pinckney- 
ville, which was completed in 1874. dt was built under the 
direction of Rev. Father Wlocke ata cost of about eicht 
thousand dollars, and is the handsomest church edifice in 
Perry county. Pinekneyville remained in charge of Rev. 
Father Klocke until 1575, when Rev. Father L. Riesen be- 
eame its rector. Father Riesen remained one vear, and was 
succeeded by Rev. Father IL. Ader, who is still there. bout 
sixty families belony to this congregation, which is in a Hlour- 
ishing condition. In 1572 a two-storied school-house was 
ereeted in Du Quoin. [ts dimensions are 40x24. It is an 
airy spacious building, well eonstructed, with proper regard 
for ventilation, etc., and is at present visited by seventy-four 
pupils. To 1874 forty acres of land was purchased, of which 


ten were reserved for burying purposes. After these large 
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purchases had been made, there followed a series of complete 
failures of the crops, rendering the members of the congre- 
gation unable to pay their contributions. In consequence 
of this the financial condition of the congregation had be- 
come very distressing. When the distress was the greatest 
there came a deliverer. Mr. Ifenry Horn, whose name has 
already several times appeared on these pages, came for- 
ward, and generously donated the congregation the hand- 
some sum of nine thousand dollars. For this generous act 
the Catholics of the Du (Quoin congregation owe Mr. Horn 
a debt of gratitude that they will never be able to cancel. 

There are at present (1582) over three hundred Catholic 
families in this county. To 1857 there were thirty. By 
compariog these two figures any one that will, may see that 
Catholicism is steadily making slow. but sure progress within 
the territory of which we are writing. 


SUIBUS, WESTIN EOS PINIP SIE ISIN (CeCe al 
(Bundolph and Perry Counties). 
DED) 9 OAR Pa GHEE SL LOY Ws WD 
This religious organization was formed May the 26th, 
18538, by the union of the Associate and the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches. The former had its 
origin in Scotland in the year 1735; the latter was largely 
a product of the American Revolution for Independence. 
The Assuciate and the Reformed Presbyterian Churches, 
havieg originated in Scotland, theic members hated the 
tyranny of England, and many of them were in the Ameri- 
ean army fighting side by side for independence. This et 
adit Jed to a union of these bodies in 1752. 
In Randolph and Perry counties there are at present nine 
representatives of this church, the olde-t of wh eh is at 


SPRINGFIELD, 

It is likewise the oldest congregation of the Presbyterian 
faith in the State of Illinois, having been organized in the 
year 1810 by Rev. Samuel Brown of the Associate Reformed 
Presbytery of Kentucky. The first elders were Archibald 
Thompson, John Anderson aud John Batty. The first 
house of worship was built in the year 1512 by the joint 
labor of those “ who wished a church ”” 
cabin, 1€x32 feet, and stood near what is now known as the 
Kelley graveyard, about two miles east of Evansville. In 
this same year the first admivistration of the ordinance of 
baptism was administered to forty-four children, among 
whom was the writer's muther. A second house of worship, 
a frame building about 30x40 feet, was built in 1823 or “24, 
and stood on the east side of the present cemetery near 
Preston, formerly Springfield. Their present cormmodious 
brick church was erected in 1841-42 at a cust of about one 
thonsand dollars. and stands on a beautiful ridge in the 
eastern part of this little village. Besides Rev. Brown, 
Revs. Samuel Carothers and Alexander Porter preached for 
the congregation, as occasion permitted, prior to 1526. In 
this year was installed their first pastor, Rev. John Rey- 
nolds, who remained with them till 1829. Rev. Samuel C. 
Baldridge succeeded him in 1831, and resigned his charge 
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in 1836. Rev. Jas. McAuley began his labors here in 1839, 
and continned them till the spring of 1847, when he re- 
signed. His successor from 1849 to 1854 was Rev. M. M. 
Brown, who was followed from 1855 to 1866 by Rev J. W. 
Glenn. Rev. John Todd was installed May 14, 1870, and 
released April 10, 1872. Their preseut pastor, Rev. 5. M. 
Moore, has served the congregation since 1873. It is a 
noteworthy fact that not a single pastor of this congrega- 
tion, during its seventy years of existence, has been removed 
by death. : 
JORDAN'S GROVE. 

This congregation was organized in connexion with the 
Associate Presbyterian Chureh of North America in the 
year 1828. It was known by the name of Unity ontil 1871, 
when it was changed to Jordan’s Grove. Its first Elders 
were, Messrs.John McMillan, Moses Thompson and William 
Rutherford. Rev. James P. Miller, who made a tour of 
exploration westward through Indiana, Illinois, and into 
Missouri in the years 1824 and '25, was probably its first 
minister. 

The late Rev. James Rodgers, D. D., preached here in 
1830. The first house of worship was a small log cabin; 
afterwards it was enlarged by a small frame addition to one 
end, In 1847-'8,a frame church that would seat about one 
hundred persons was erected. In 1860 they built their 
present large brick church, 60x45 feet, with a seating capa- 
city for nearly 500 persons. It is located about six miles 
southwest of Marissa, in Randolph county. Rev. Thomas 
S, Kendall labored here about the years 1843 and "4 Rev 
Byron Porter was pastor from 1851 until 1856 Rev. J. P. 
Wright accepted a call in the spring of 1861, but returned 
it in October of the same year. He was succeeded in Oct., 
1862, by the Rev. R. N. Fee, who remained until April, 
1871, when he resigned. Sept. 1875, to August 1876, Rev. 
'T, B. McKee was pastor. Rev. R. C. Hamilton was or- 
daincd and installed in December, 1877, and remained till 
April, 1879. Their present pastor, Rev. W. J. Gillespie, 
took charge in December, 1879. The congregation is pros- 
pering under his efficient management. It was much weak- 
ened in 1870 by the organization of a church at Marissa, 
which received accessions from its members residing in the 
vicinity of that place. The present membership of Jordan’s 
Grove is eighty-one. 

UNION. 

This congregation was organized May 31, 1830. Rev. 
John Reynolds preached there first in 1826. Its first elders 
were, Messrs. Arthur Parks, William McKee, Maxey Mc- 
Cormick, and James Morrow; its first trustees, Messrs. Ar- 
thur Parks, Janes Morrow and James Baird Their first 
church edifice—a brick building 60x40 feet—was erected in 
1832 for about $1,500 00, and would seat some 300 persons. 
This house becoming unfit for use, another, 70x40 feet, was 
erected in 1870-71, about three miles southwest of Sparta, 
of the same material, ecsting €3,200. The first church 
stood in the northern side of Union cemetery. Its first 
pastor was Rey. Samuel C. Baldridge; the second, Rev. 
James McAuley, from 1839 to 1848; the third, Rev. Wm. 
M. Graham, from the summer of 1844 until September, 1847 ; 
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the fcurth, Rev. Samuel MecDill, D D., from April, 1849, 
to the fall of 1856; the fifth, Rev J. F. Stewart, from April 
2, 1857, until 1859, when Sparta became a separate congre- 
gation, after which he devoted his whole time there. The 
sixth pastor of Union was Rev. Henry Allen, from Dec., 
1860, until May, 1865. Rev. M M. Marling was their 
seventh pastor, from Feb., 1866, until April, 1870. Their 
present pastor, Rev. T. P. Proudfit, was installed April 24, 
1872. Its present membership is 109. 


HOPEWELL, 


This congregation was organized in 1832 with about 
thirty five memhers. The first minister who preached there 
was Rev. Samuel C. Baldridge. He was their first pastor, 
from the date of their organization until he left southern 
Illinois in 1837. In 1840, Rev. Joseph Thompson became 
their pastor. On account of some difficulties in the congre- 
gation, he resigned in the year 1846. in 1847 or ’8, Rev. 
James Morrow began to labor there as a stated supply, and 
continued until about 1852. He was succeeded by Rev. 
William Wright in 1859, until Nov., 1863. Rev. T. D. 
Davis began work in Nov., 1864, but was not installed until 
early in 1865. He remained until the fall of 1867, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. John E. Richey, July 14, 1868, who 
continued pastor until his death, Dec. 30, 1874. The next 
pastor was Rev. Wm. 1. Garges, from Sept. 6, 1880, until 
Dee., 1881, when he resigned, leaving the pastorate vacant. 
The first elders were :—Messrs. David Baldridge, Robert 
Woodside, James Steele and Hugh Brown. Their first 
house of worship was built in 1832 on the northeast quarter 
of the Southeast quarter of section 19, town 5 south, range 3 
west. It is a frame building (still, used), and will seat two 
hundred persons. 

During the pastorate of Rev. William Wright, in 1860, 
they erected a second house of worship in Pinckneyville for 
the accommodation of members living in that village and 
vicinity. Itwasalsoa frame building and cost about $1300. 
Since its erection services have been held in each house on 
alteruate days. In 1874 it had one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers; and now (in 1882) it has only oue huudred and six- 
teen, and these widely scattered. They have recently sold 
their house in Pinckneyville, and contemplate building one 
more centrally located. 


BETHEL, 


This congregation was originally a part of Hopewell. In 
1840 there were six or eight families residing iu this vicinity 
who held their membership in that congregation. During 
the pastorate of Rev. Joseph Thompson he frequently 
preached for them in some of the farm houses in this neigh- 
borhood, and was the first preacher here. A plain frame 
church edifice was completed in the year 1850, at a cost of 
about $500, about a half a mile southeast of Swanwick. 
In 1873 and ’74 it was repaired at a cost of $550. This 
congregation was organized October 12, 1850, by Rev. David 
McDill, D. D., with twenty members, Messrs. Joseph Craig 
and John C. Huey were its firstelders. Messrs. John Clark 
and Daniel Fullerton were elected soon after its organization. 
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Its first Trustees were Messrs. John McMillan, Samuel Huey 
and John M. Woodside. Rev. James Morrow preached as a 
supply, for two er three years, as also various other minis- 
ters fur short periods. In May, 1859, Rev. Daniel Steele 
was settled as their first pastor. Ie remained until the he- 
ginning of the year 1866, when he was released. After two 
years vacancy, Rev. J. C. Elliott, as theirseeond pastor, be- 
gan his labor July 1, 1868, but was not installed until the 
15th of the following October. He is still, 1882, their pas- 
tor. There were seventy-five members when he took eharge, 
and now there are one hundred and thirty-eight. Tt is now 
the senior pastorate in the U. P. Presbytery of Southern 
Tilinois. 
SPARTA. 


As early as 1836, this was a preaching station 
in connection with Union congregation, A large brick 
church was completed here in 1545 or "6, eosting about $4200. 
It had a basement story. Its four basement rooms were in- 
tended fer high sehool purposes, and one of them was so 
used for several years until Union Academy was built. A 
A defective foundation rendered this church unsafe for nse, 
and it was therefore replaced by the present handsome one 
erected in 1860 at a cost of 86000, October 5, 1859, the 
Presbytery approved of a separate organization in accor- 
dance with the report of a committee appointed in that be- 
half. Since then Union and Sparta have existed as distinct 
congregations. The elders of Sparta at that date, #. e. 1859, 
as far as we know, were as follows: Messrs. Aaron M. Allen, 
John McDill, John Taylor, George Brown, Matthew Gilles- 
pie, Heury Clendennin, and James A. Foster. Its mem- 
bership in 1860 was one hundred and seventy. Rev J. I’. 
Stewart resigned his charge of Unian in the fall of 1859 and 
gave all his time to Sparta ontil October 5, 1370, when he 
resigned. The congregation immediately called Rev. W. J. 
Gillespie, who was installed November 1]th following. He 
resigned the charge May 10, 1871, on aceount of ill health. 
Tle accepted a eal] the second time August 7, 1872, contin- 
uing pastor until August 14, 1577. Rev. J. W. MeNary 
the present pastor, was installed May 14, Is7s. The present 
membership ef this church is 373. 

PROSPERITY, 


This congregation was organized in May, 1867, by Rev. 
J. F. Stewart, by direction of Presbytery. The fifty persons 
entering into this organization were members of the U. P. 
churehes of Sparta and Mad Creek,and the . P. Chureh 
of Coulterville. The first elders were Messrs. Samuel L. 
Boyd, James Kennedy, Samuel Gibson, John Pinekerton 
and Gavin Bicket. A como lious brick church 60x50 feet 
was ereeted in 1867, near Tilden, in Randolph county, at a 
cost of a little over 88000, with accomodations for four hun- 
dred and seventy persons. May 1, 1868, Rev. James QR. 
Finney was installed the first pastor. During his pastorate 
the congregation inereased from seventy-four to one hundred 
aud fifty-five members. He was released in April, 1873, on 
accaunt of failing health. November 20, 1873. Rev. J. M. 
MeKitrick became their second pastor, remaining with them 
uatil September 6,188), when he resigned on account of 


delicate health. The congregation was saddened greatly 
during his pastorate by the death of two of its active 


Stevenson and Aitken. Since 
Rev. McKitrick’s resignation they have been vacant. Its 
membership as reported to the last (Muy, 1382) General 
Assembly, was one hundred and sixty-eight 


elders, viz : Messrs. 


COULTERVILLE. 

This congregation came into the United Presbyterian 
Church from the Reformed Presbyterian Chirch in the year 
1570. The pas:or, Rey. W.S. Bratton, four elders, viz.: 
Messrs. William Munford, David Munford, James R. 
McKelvey and James W. McMillan, and ninety members, 
came as an organized body, by virtue of the action of the 
Western Presbytery of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
which accepted a basis for union that had heen prepared 
some years before. A part of the congregation remained in 
their former connection, and held the church property. This 
entailed the burden of erecting a new ehureh edifice on those 
who had seen fit to ehange their ceclesiastieal connection. 
Soon they had a new and beautiful frame ehurch 60537 
feet, built at aenstall told of $4641. It was dedicated July 
7, Usvi. Rev John McMaster, D. D, of Princeton, In- 
diana, preached the dedication sermon. Suecess in erecting 
this house of worship so speedily was due to the energy and 
faithfulness of the first three trustees, viz.: Messrs. John HI. 
MeKelvey, Thomas McDill and James Mark. ‘The eongre- 
gation eontinued to prosper, until its venerable pastor’ s 
death, January 11,1873. He had served them sinee De- 
cember, 1859 and was sincerely lamented. They next cafled 
Rev. J. TH. Peaeoek, who was installed pastor Oct sber 31, 
1873, and continued to act in that capacity until February 
1, 1875, when he was removed by death. A vaeancy fol- 
lowed until Rey. J. HE. Gibson was ordained and installed 
Mareh 13, 1877) Their last report shows a membership of 
two hundred and eight. This compared with their tirst 
report in 1871, shows a gain of one hundred and fifteen mem- 
hers in cleyen years. 

CUTLER. 

The original name of this congregatign was Concord. It 
also came from the Reformed Presbyterian Chureh in 1870, 
with its pastor, ev. M. Harshaw, and foar elders, viz. : 
Messrs. Hugh Cooper, David Stevenson, Robert W. Cun- 
ningham, David 8. MeClure and forty-eight members As 
at Coulterville so here the old ehurch held the ehurch pro- 
perty. Rey. Harshaw and his people however soon seeured 
a piece of ground, and in the summer of 1871 erected near 
Cutler a neat frame church 4653 feet, at a cost of $1900, 
with seating room for two hundred persons. August I1th, 
1874, their venerable pastor died at the age of sixty-seven, 
closing a pastorate among them of nearly thirty-two years. 
This was a very diseouraging event in the history of this 
ehurch. Having made several unsuccessful attempts to 
secure a pastor, Mr. Tneodore C. MeKelvey, a liceutiate of 
our own Presbytery, was ordaiued and installed September 
7, 1880. Finding their house of worship to be ineonveni- 
ently loeated, they had it removed in December, 1531. to 
the village of Cutler, at an expense of $475. Their member- 
ship now numbers seventy-six. 
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RANDOLPH CoO. 


<HESTER, the county seat of Randolph county, 

y? began its growth as a town in 1829, As Alton 
hounds the American Bottom on the north, so 
Chester on the south is built where the bluff 
first touches the eastern bank of the Missi-sippi 
in a distance of one hundred and ten miles. 
Its location was considered most advantageous 
inthe early days of river navigation, and its founders 
prophesied that a great and populous city would be built 
upon its site. It became the scat of county government in 
1848. It is now the largest town on the river between St. 
Louis and Cairo. 

The vicinity of Chester early attracted the attention of 
men as asuitable place for building atown. In the early part 
of the year 1819 a company was organized at Cincinnati, Ohio 
for the purpose of founding a town on the Mississippi near 
the mouth of the Naskaskia. The projected town, it was 
thonght, might hecome the future metropolis of Illinois. 
The company was composed of Major William Oliver, W. 
Bart, David Brown, Daniel D. Smith ard some others. 
Daniel D. Smith, as agent of the company, came to Illinois, 
and purchased a large tract of land near the mouth of the 
Kaskaskia, above the present city limits, on which to build 
the future town. It is the same spot where the Southern 
Illinois Penitentiary has since been built. The next year 
Benjamin A. Porter, under contract with the proprietors, 
erected a number of dwellings, and built a steam mill. The 
town was named Portland. It was likely thought that the 
new town would draw away the trade of Kaskaskia. The 
enterprise, however, languished, the town refused to grow, 
and in a few years a heap of ruins marked the spot which, it 
was hoped, might have resounded with the stir of commerce 
and the busy hum of labor. Of the persons connected with 
this scheme Benjamin A. Porter became the founder of 
the town of Helena, Arkansas, Daniel D. Smith removed 
to a more northern part of the State, and became 
the Recorder of Pike county. While at Edwardsville on a 
Saturday evening in November, 1824, ho was killed by 
Palmon II. Winchester, then practicing law at Edwardsville. 
Winchester was acquittel and for many years afterward 
practiced his profession at Carlinville, Macoupin county. 

The earliest entry of land on the site of Chester was made 
by John McFerron who on the thirtieth of September, 1816, 
purchased from the Government fractional section twenty- 
five containing upward of forty-seven acres. This is a tri. 
angular tract, embracing the present depot and ferry land- 
ing, and extending up the river as far as Ifancock street. 


October the eighth, 1824, MceFerron conveyed this land to 
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John Griffith for two hundred dollars, and June twenty- 
ninth, 1829, for a consideration of twelve dollars. Griffith 
made conveyance to Thomas Mather and James Li. Lamb. 
The southwest fractional quarter of scetion twenty-four, 
running along the river frout above Hancock street for more 
than halfa mile, and taking in the site of the court house, 
was also entered by John MeFerrov. This tract, on the 
seventh of July, 1829, was deeded to Jacob Mayer of Kas- 
kaskia. It contained nearly eighty-nine acres, and the price 
paid for it was two dollars an acre. On the tenth of March, 
18380, Mayer, for a consideration of one hundred dollars, 
conveyed the land to Samuel Smith, 

From an early date there had been temporary residents on 
the site of thetown. John MeFerron, the original patentee of 
the land, occupied a cabin by the branch near the present 
railway station, previous to the year 1820, He represented 
Randolph county as State Senator iu the first Legislature 
that convened after the 
Union. 

To Samuel Smith, however, more than to any one else, 
belongs the honor of being the founder of Chester. He was 
born near Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Ile erected a dwelling, 
established a ferry, and began the construction of a mill. 
It is said that he erected his house in the summer of 1829, 
though the records show that he did not become the owner 
of the land till the spring of 1550. This house stood on 
lot three of the original town, on Water street, about mid- 
way between Wall and Ferry. Ilis wile was a native of 
Chester, England, having come to Illinois with the Swan- 
wick family and from this circumstance the name of Chester 
was bestowed on the new town. lle kept a hotel, and 
ferricd passengers across the river in a flat-boat Ile was a 
man of considerable edneation and intelligence and a good 
surveyor. Ina few years he removed to Jackson county, 
where he took quite an active part in politics, and was elect- 
ed county surveyor and to other public positions. He 
there incurred the enmity of a man named Martin Harrison 
who, accompanied by his brother in-law, Blanton Brown, 
the latter's wife and her sister, met him on the road one day 
within half a mile of his house, and dragging him from the 
wagon on which he was riding, beat him in a terrible man- 
ner. <A bound boy with Smith at the time ran to tell his 
wife of the occurrence and she reached the spot to find her 
husband dead. Brown and the women were confined in the 
jail at Brownsville, then the county seat of Jackson county, a 
couple of years, but were finally acquitted of the charge of 
murder on which they were tried. 

The firm of Mather, Lamb & Co. were then carrying on a 
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One feature of 


large mercantile business at Kaskaskia. 
their operations was the packing of beef and pork, which 
they sold at New Orleaus and other points on the river, 
Finding some ditliculty in reaching the steamboat landing 
from Kaskaskia, they determined to erect a slaughter house 
and packing establishment where Samuel Smith had already 
projected the town of Chester. His plan was carried out in 
November, 1850. Direetly afterward Staey 33. Opdycke, 
representing the firm of Mather, Lamb & Co., of which he 
was a member, opened a store in a building on the corner of 
Water and Wall streets. This was the first store in Chester. 
In the spring of 1831 Samuel Smith laid off that part of 
his land below Wallstreet into town lots, and Mather, Lamb 
& Co. surveyed a few lots above Wall street. Jn 130 Rieh- 
ard B. Servant began the manufacture of eastor oil. Inthe 
year 1831] Seth Allen began business as a cooper, The same 
year a blacksmith shop was established by Silas Leland. 
The next store was opened in October, 1833, by Holmes, 
Swanwiek & Co. in a building which the firm erected on lot 
five of the original town, at the corner of Water and Ferry 
streets. The building is the one now occupied as a store by 
Norris C. Crissy. The firm was composed of Joseph B. 
Holmes, Francis Swanwick, and Gabriel Jones. 

Among the early residents of Che-ter were men of no 
smal] energy, enterprise, and business ability. The differ. 
ent members of the firm of Mather, Lamb & Co. were at 
times residents of the town. Thomas Mather was a native 
of New England, and a deseendant of Cotton Mather. He 
came to Kaskaskia shortly after 1820. After the firm closed 
out their stores at Ka-kaskia and Chester, which was about 
the year 1535, he beeame a resident of Springfield. He was 
president of the State Bank of Hhnois. He was elected 
from Randolph county to the state legislature in 152s, 
1852, and 134, serving the first term as representative and 
the last two terms as senator. Tle died at Springfield. 
James L. Lamb attended to the pork-packing department of 
the firm's business, He was a min of bold and speculative 
mind, and made aud Jost large amounts of money, but died 
wealthy. Jlis widow is still a resident of Springtield. Stacy 
B. Opdyeke also died at Springfield. 
New Jersey. 

The firm of Holmes, Swanwick & Co. began bu-iness in 
1833 with a eapital of less than two thousand dollars, and 
from the start transacted a business of fifty thousand. dollars 
a year, to which subsequently a material increase was made. 
After two or three years Jr. Lewis Morrison beeame a 
member of the firm. Their principal store was at Chester, 
and branches were established at Steelesville, then called 
Georgetown, Pinckneyville in Perry county, Frankfort in 
Franklin county, and Brownsville in Jackson eounty. Cas- 
tor oi! mills were carried on at Chester, Pinckneyville, and 
Frankfort, and the product shipped by river from Chester. 
Very little cash way reeeived for goods; ready money was 
then searee. Beeswax, deerskins, castor beans, hides, and 
all kinds of produce were taken in payment for merchandise, 
and were disposed of in all parts of the country, but chiefly 
New Orleans, St. Louis, or Philadelphia. Sometimes ship- 
ments were even made to England. At one time a thousand 


Ile was a native of 


coon skins, costing twenty-five cents each, were shipped to 
Liverpool, and a dollar a skin realized. Joseph B. Holmes 
was born in Cumberland county, Pa. On a visit of Thomas 
Mather to Philadelphia to purchase gouds from Bareroft & 
Co., whieh then toa great extent supplied the merchants in 
this part of the country, he inquired of Mr. Barcroft if he 
knew a capable young man to go with him to Kaskaskia. 
Holmes was recommended, and reached Kaskaskia about 
the year 1528. After coming to Chester in 1833 he carried 
on the mereantile business nearly till the time of his death 
in November, 1579. Francis Swanwick was born at Ches- 
ter, England. He came to Chester a3 elerk in the store of 
Mather, Lamb & Co. when it was first established. He was 
in business at Chester till about 1861. He was lieutenant- 
colonel of the Twenty-second IHinois regiment during the 
war of the rebellion, and now resides near Oswego, Kansas. 
Swanwick and Holmes married sisters, the daughters of 
Gov. Shadrach Bond. 

Col. Gabriel Jones, who was a member of the firm of 
Holmes, Swanwick & Co., was born in Loudon eounty, Va., 
in 1790, and in 1810 went to Kentucky, and there married 
a Miss Ashby, who belonged to the Virginia family of that 
name. He was in the Kentucky troops who took part in 
the war of 1512-14, and was present at the battle of the 
Thames, in Canada. November, 1817, he eame to Randolph 
county, settling at Steelesville, where he taught sehvol one 
winter. From 1825 to 1828 he was farming at Kaskaskia 
on Jand which he rented of Judge Nathaniel Pope. Iu 
1828 he took charge for Mather, Lamb & Co. ofa store at 
Steelesville, one of the first stores established in the county 
outside of the American Bottom. He sold gouds about three 
years at Steelesville, and then was employed in Mather, 
Lamb & Co.'s store at Chester. He went to the Black 
HIawk war in 1532 as captain of one of the three companies 
raised in Randolph county, and later in the campaign was 
eleeted colonel of the regiment to which his company was 
attached = From October, 1533, till the close of the year 
1839, he was a member of the firm of Hulmes, Swanwick & 
Co. Ife was elected county commissioner in 1822 and in 
1536, and a member of the legislature in 1824 and in 153s. 
He also served as justice of the peace and deputy United 
States marshal. He was killed in November, 1X64, in the 
severe storm which passed over Chester at that time. His 
house, which was on the spot now oecupied by the residence 
of Capt. C. C. Williams, was completely demolished. 

Dr. Lewis Morrison waz born at Kaskaskia, and was the 
son of William Morrison. Ile was educated as a physician. 
His wife was a sister of Francis Swanwick. He was farm- 
ing in Washington county, previous to his becoming a mem- 
ber of the firm of }Folmes, Swanwick & Co., and after 1X40 
Was again a resident of Washington county for a number of 
years, and then returned to Chester and opened a store, 
which he carried on for some time. 

On the last day of December, 1540, the firm of Holmes, 
Swanwick & Co. dissulved, and the new firm of Holmes & 
Swanwick began operations. In 1546 their mercantile bus- 
ness was disposed of to John Swanwick, a brother to lran- 
cis, and the firm engaged in milling. They began the erec- 
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tion of the stone flouring miJl, now being changed into an 
elevator, in 1842, and completed it in 1846. Among other 
werchants who did business in Chester, within the the 
ten years subsequent to 1834, was Thomas H. Campbell, 
who had charge of a stock of goods owned by Robert 
Shannon. 


Col. Richard B. Servant came to Chester to engage in the 
manufacture of Castor oil He furnished farmers in the 
surrounding country with the seed aud induced them to 
plant a crop, aud then erected a mill for the manufacture of 
oil, and for several years carried on a large and dourishing 
business. Ata period previous to 1840, he had more ready 
money at his command than any other citizen of the place. 
He was a whig in politics, and was appointed receiver of 
public monies at the land office at Kaskaskia. He after- 
ward established a conveyancer’s vftice at Chester. He 
served as a member of the State Senate from 1836 to 1840. 

Seth Allen carried on the cooper business for a nnmber of 
years. For a lung time he was Justice of the Peace. He 
owned the land on which the court house is built, and 
deeded it to the county on condition that it shonld revert to 
the town of Chester, when no longer used as a site for the 
public buildings. 


The names of the Cole’s have for many years been hon- 
orably and conspicuously identified with the histury of 
Chester. Nathan Cole was born in Dutchess county, New 
York, in the year 1783. He came to St. Louis in Jv] 
aud engaged in business in that city and iu Kast St. Louis 
then known as IJlinoistown. He is said to have been the 
firat person to undertake regularly the packing of pork in 
the Mississippi valley. Ife came to Chester in 1837, and 
built the first flouring mill in the place. Additional im- 
provements were made two years afterward, and Mr. Cole 
began the shipping of flour to the southern markets. He 
died in 1840 After the death of Nathan Cole, his sons, 
Abner and Hermon C. Cole, continued to earry on the mill, 
and the latter subsequently became the sule proprietor. 
On coming to Chester in 1837, Hermon C. Cole began the 
mercantile business whieh he carried on until 1867, when he 
sold his stock of goods to William Schuchert. Ife died at 
Upper Alton, in October, 1874. Previous to his death his 
sons had been taken into partnership, and they have since 
continued the milling and bauking business. 


The earliest physician in Chester, was Dr. Barbee, 
He came in 1833, a short time after his arrival fell a victim 
to the cholera. The cholera prevailed during the year 1832 
and 1838, and again in 1849. The deaths were large in 
proportion to the population. Dr. Jefferson, a native of 
Virginia, came in 1834, and for a short time practiced his 
profession. Dr. M. E. Ferris became a resident of the 
place in 1835. He died of cholera iu 1849. Dr. Charles 
Baker began the practice of medicine in 1844, but lett soon 
after. Dr. M. W. Millard came from Ohio the same year. 
He died in 1849. Dr. C. T. Jones, a native of Kentucky, 
from about the year 1243 to 1346, practiced his profession 
in partnership with Dr. Ferris. He then moved to a 
firm in the neighborhood of Steelesville, but subsequently 


returned to Chester and resum2d his medical practice. 
He now lives in St. Loni. 

From 1850 to 1865, a number of physicians located at 
Chester, the most of them remaining but a short time. 
Among them were Drs, Wagzoner, Barton, William Vance, 
C. J. Childs, G. N. Poston, Oaks, Richard Hopkins and a 
number of German physicians. The oldest practitioner of 
medicine now in Chester is Dr. William A. Gordon. He 
was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, and came to the county in 
1843, aud after practicing his profession at Steelesville, came 
ts Chester in the spring of 1848. Ds. John T. Pollock, who 
was born in the county near Sparta, has practiced medi- 
cine in Chester sinee 1857. The other physicians now in 
the place became residents at more recent periods. 

The lawyers who made Chester their home in former days 
are spoken of in the chapter on the bench and bar. 


ITEMS CONCEENING THE EARLY INSTORY OF THE TOWN. 

The first brick house in Chester was built by Amzi 
Andrews in the year 1835. Itstood neartheriver. During 
the tluod of 1844, a steamboat, th: Bellair, ran against it and 
demolished it. The same boat knocked a corner out of 
HWolmes aud Swanwick’s mill, then in process of construc- 
(ion. or the injury to their two buildings [lolmes and 
Swanwie's recovered $5000 damages. Amzi Andcews came 
to Kaskaskia und made a number of trips from that place to 
New Osleans with produce. In 1851 he became a resident 
of Chester. Outhe 4th of February, 1834, he was married 
io Content Walker, daughter of Eleazer Walker, and this 
marriage was the first that ever took place in Chester. The 
ceremony was performed by Seth Allen, a justice of the 
peace. Me. Andrews died in 1876, and his widow is now one 
uf the oldest resideats in Chester. Horace Francis and 
Ami Andrews together built the first stone house in Chester 
in 1833 [t stands on the corner of Water and Pine streets. 
Amos Emerson began the cooper business about 1833. 
About the yeir 1837 brilliant expectations were entertained 
coneerning the fafure of Chester, and real estate rose to high 
values, ft wa- thuaght by many persons that it would 
Ikeome a reat commercial town, and even that it might 
rival St. louis in importance. Investments were made in 
town property hy citizens of other places. Lyman Trumball 
purchised a lot on Water street, between Angle and Han- 
eock, tor twelve hundred dollars, which after keeping nearly 
forty years, he sold for twa hundred dollars. 

Along iu the years 1837 and 1838 the condition of the 
river bank and the ueed of a good steamboat landing ex- 
cited the attention of the people. .An ordinance was passed 
on the 14th of April, 1833, which pledged the faith of the 
corporation to reimburse each citizea who should secure the 
river bank in front of his own Jot. If the revenue for the 
current year should bea insufficient, each lot owner should 
receive a pro rata amount and scrip for the balance, bearing 
six per cent. interest. Under this ordinance ileazer Walker 
was allowed one hundred dollars, Richard B. Servant sixty- 
three, Horace Francis forty-three, Richmond Darwin forty- 
five, Seth Allen fifty, aud Francis Swanwick oue hundred 


and seyen. 
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In 1839 the Board of Trustees arranged to erect a build- 
ing twenty-eight feet front hy forty deep, to be used as a 


school house, union meeting house and town house. Mather, 
Lamb & Co. gave lot five of block nine of their addition to 
the town as a site for the structure. Its cost exceeded three 
thousand dollars, The building was finished in the summer 
of 1859, and in September of that year a committee was 
directed to have the interior plastered provided the cost did 
not embarass the treasury too much. Peter McCulloch did 
the plastering for one hundred und thirty-three dollars. The 
cost of the building was met by levying a special tax of one- 
half of one per cent. 

In 1559 a eommittee of the board of trustees reported that 
a school of thirty pupils could he formed, and a contraet was 
made with O. P. Eaton to teach the school for two dollars 
and fifty eents per quarter for each pupil. 

The Removal of the County Seat from Kaskaskia to Chester 
was aceomplished only after muclragitation. The creat flood 
of 1544 demonstrated to a great many citizens of the county 
the unfitness of Kaskaskia as the seat of justice, but it was 
only after arduous exertions that a majority of the people 
could be got to vote to remoye the public buildings to Ches- 
ter, which was accomplished in 1348. 


SUBSEQUENT GROWTH 

In early days all of Chester was comprised in the space at 
the foot of the bluffalong the river front. Et was some years 
before it began to expand onthe hill, Amzi Andrews, Seth 
Allen and Eleaser Walker were among the first to choose 
the hill asa place of residenee. Andrews oecupicd a log 
house on the street on which the jail is located. Allen's 
house was a one-story frame strueture on Market street in 
what is known as Young’s addition. It is still standing. 
Walker’s house may still be seen on Sparta street Captain 
Frank Swanwick oecupied it in early years. Walker origi- 
nally built this house under the hill, but beeoming alarmed 
by the sliding of the ground on which it was built, by which 
it became twisted on its foundations, he moved it to its 
present position. Colonel Riehard B. Servantin 1838 built 
the brick residence on Sparta street, above where Dr. Gordon 
lives. It was considered in its day a fine speeinien of arehi- 
tecture, and was formerly surrounded by a beautiful garden, 
plented with flowera, and kept with good taste. Truman I. 
Andrews in early days lived ina small log house in the rear 
of the Virginia hotel. These comprised nearly all the 
honses that had been erected on the hill previous to the year 
1847. At that date the site of the court house wasa field, 
and where that flourishing part of the city, known as Benna 
Vista, has sinee been built, was the farm of George W. 
Stratton. The building of the court house on the hill caused 
that portion of the town to grow in favor. In TAS the post 
office was remuyed to upper Chester. 


CHESTER IN 1859, 


A directory of Chester published in 1859 gives the names 
of one hundred and sixty-one residents of the town This 
would givea population at that time of about nine hundred. 
The first name on the list is that of Amzi Andrews, druggist 


in partnership with John L, Edwards. Those engaged in 
the mercantile business at that time were John Il. Allinyer, 
Charles C. Anderson, Joseph Beare, Frederick Duekman, 
Hermon C. Cole, Abner B. Cole, Alexander Dunn, James 
H. Jones, Gabriel S. Jones, {fugh Loughran, dohn G, Mid- 
dendorf, and John F. Schachert. Grocery stores were kept 
by Charles Black, David Black, William Bruat, William Ban- 
gie, William Clieman, E. and A. Phillip, Valentine Ritter, 
and H. QR. Stolle Robert Adams, Emer:on Gray, Uriah 
M:Collum, Adam Ochs, Uenry Rader, John W. Reno 
and Charles Schrader fullowed the cooper business. A. 
A. Anderson was in charge of the Chester hotel, on Water 
street, one square above the wharf boat. The Buckeye honse 
was kept by John C. MeQuiston, the Planter's house, at 
the corner ot Froat aud Angle streets, by William McBrine, 
and the Illinois house, opposite the wharf boat, by Casper 
{lorn. The lawyers were Thomas G. Allen, James C. 
Ilalbrook, Thomas L. Morrison, Harvey Nevill and James 
H. Watt. William Assman, C. J. Childs, William A. Gor- 
don and A. 1. Lieper represented the medical professton. 
flugh B. Nisbert was the publisher of the Democrat. Joseph 
LB. ITolmes is placed in the pages of the diréctory as a dealer 
in real estate. Henry Tackenberry and Charles Wassell 
were carrying on the tailor business, and Captian C. C. 
Williams, then as now, was managing the ferry. 

The hank of Chester had for its cashier, C. Miltenberger. 
Gahrs and Whitaker, and A. 3. 
furniture 


Palmer were dealers in 
taymond Wheerly had a shop on the hill, near 
the court house, where he repaired watehes and clocks and 
sold jewelry. The marble shop of Martin Dillon waz down 
by the river adjoining the dry goods store of J. H. and G. 
Ss Jones, C 1. tla-kin was in thelivery business, also down 
under the hitl, Gabriel Jones was the mayor and a justice 
of the peace. Richard 13 Servant also filled the othee of 
magistrate. The 
“William Garvin,” Alexander Ziegler, master, ran as a 
regular tri-weekly packet between Chester and St. Louis, 
leaving Chester every Wednesday, Friday and Sunday 
morning at seven o'clock. A stage line was then running 
between Chester and Sc. Louis, by way of Sparta, Athens 
and Jelleville, under the John M. 
McCutcheon, of Sparta, who had the eontract for carrying 
the mail. The stage left Chester every week day at two 
o'clock, reaching Sparta in the evening. Leaving Sparta 
the next moring at six o,elock, passengers reached st. Louis 
tbe evening of the same day. Churches* 


Horace Franeis was street commissioner. 


management of 


SCITOOLS. 

When the old public sehvol-house was erected in 1858. It 
was spoken of as “an ornament to the place and a lasting 
monument to the intelligent spirit of the citizens of Chester.”’ 
That building was of Insigmificant pretensions in comparison 
with the one completed in 1882. The latter is a eapacious 
and handsome structure of brick. Beside the city of Chester 
the school «istrict includes portions of township seven, range 
six, and township seven, range seven. In adiition to the 


*As the history of he churches are shown in the ecclesiastical chapter it 13 
therefure unnecessary to mention them here 
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central school building there is a school-house in the first 
ward used by colored children, and one in the third ward 


used for a primary school. Light teachers are employed to 
whom during the year 1882-85 salaries were paid amount- 
ing to thirty-seven hundred dollars. A Catholic and a 
Lutheran school are also maintained which are largely 


attended by the children of those denominations. 


SECRET AND BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


The oldest secret society in Chester is, Chester lodge, No. 
57, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, which came into 
existence in July, 1850. Jtandolph Encumpment, No. 55, 
originally established at Sparta in October, 1564, now meets 
at Chester. 

The Masonic order, shortly after the Odd Fellows, succeed - 
ed in securing a foothold. Chester lodge, No. 72, dates from 
isol. Servant was the first master, and Staley and Joues 
acted respectively as senior and junior wardens. 

Herman G. Reynolds chapter, No. 84, Royal Arch 
Masons, was instituted in October, 1865. It first met at 
Kaskaskia, and was subsequently removed to Chester. 

Randolph council, No. 44, Royal and Select Masters, was 
charted in October, 1869, with nine original members. 

Chester lodge, No. 1798, Knights of Honor, was instituted 
in September, 1879 with twenty-two charter members. 

Jefferson council, No 648, American Legion of Honor, 
was organized in 188], with twenty-six charter members. 

The City Cemetery :—In August, 1845, the eity, through 
Amzi Anders m and Seth Allen, trustces, purchased oue acre 
and three quarters of laud, ou the west side of the Chester 
and Evansville road, for a burial ground. The trustces were 
direeted to enclose the ground with a substantial fence, and 
to lay off lots which were to be sold for five dollars each. This 
with subsequent additions of land, is the Chester cemetery. 
The first body which here found a resting place, was that of 
Johu Bowman, who died on the eleventh of October, 1845. 
Among the conspicuous features of the cemetery, is a hand- 
some monunient to the memory of Governor Shadrach Bond, 
erected by the State of Illinois. Governor Bond's remains 
were removed from Kaskaskia to this place in 1850. 

The first graveyard in Chester was on the summit of the 
bluff, above Mugge’s mill. Several of the early residents of 
Chester were buried there. The place was difficult of access, 
and consequently a new location was selected. 

The Tornado that swept over Chester on the morning of 
the ninth of November, 186-4, was the most destructive storm 
with which the town was ever visited. The storm struck 
the town between one and two o'clock in the morning. Its 
violence was first felt in the neighborhood of the ferry land- 
ing, whence it pursued its destructive course over the bluff. 
The upper works of the ferry boat, the “ Ileury,” were hlown 
completely away, and portions were afterwards found at 
Coulterville, a distance of twenty eight miles. The smoke- 
stack was blown up over the hill about a mile. Twenty-two 
houses were blown down and damaged. Three persons were 
killed, Col. Gabriel Jones, Chancery I. Haskin and an or- 
phan girl living with Capt. Auson Morey. A number of the 
citizens were injured. 


Southern Illinois Penitentiary.—The act establishing the 
Southern Illinois Penitentiary was approved on the twenty- 
fourth of May, 1877. Ov the tenth of September, of that 
year, it was decided to build the penitentiary (a view of 
which is shown on another page) on a site about a mile above 
Chester, on the Mississippi river, at the mouth of the Kas- 
kaskia. In October, 1877, the erection of the first building 
was commenced. This was a frame dwelling, below the 
penitentiary, now used as the deputy warden’s residence. 
The same month (October) the contract for building a cell- 
house and warden’s-house was awarded to Baltes & Nelson, 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana. The contract price of these build- 
ings was ninety-five thousand and four hundred doliars. 
The construction of a two-story brick building for the eon- 
finement of prisoners was commenced in November, 1877. 

On the twenty-first of March, 1878, two hundred convicts 
were received from Joliet, who were set to work on the con- 
struction of the buildings. Beside the buildings already 
mentioned, a large chapel, engine-house, tubacco- house, con- 
vict kitchen, female pricon, and laundry, barn and solitary, 
have beeu erected, the work being mostly done by prisou 
labor. The cell-house has room for eight hundred prisoners. 
Most of the convict labor is let to contractors at a certain 
amount per day. 

The Southern Illinois Stock and Agricultural Association 
was organized in L874. The original incorporators were 
William Wartzell, William McAdam, John T. MeBride, 
William Swanwick, Guilford Warren, C. C. Williams, Wil. 
liam A. Gordon, John H. Liudsey, and George LH. Tate. 
The annual fairs have been the most successful in the south- 
ern part of the State. The association now owns filty-two 
acres of land, of which one-half is enclosed. The officers in 
1882 were: President, William A. Gordon; Viee-Presi- 
dent, John G. Middendorf; Sceretary, William Schuchert ; 
Assistant Secretary, Frederick Bueckman ; Treasurer, Isaac 
Lahnherr, 

Manujucturcs.—One of the earliest manufacturing estab- 
lishment in Chester, Cole’s mill, is still tu existence, and 
forms an important element in the business life of the place. 
It was established by Nathan Cole in 1837, ‘Two years later 
the mill was enlarged and improved. The mill is now well 
supplied with new machinery, and has eight run of buhrs 
and five sets of rolls, Twenty hands are employed. The 
capacity is four hundred barrels per day. Two principal 
brands of flour are made, “F F F—G” and “Cole’s Mill” 
From the time the mill was first put in operation, the flour 
has been extensively sold in the South, and the sale of the 
product is now divided between southern avd eastern mar- 
kets. A large stone warehouse and elevator, near the mill, 
was built in 1872. The firm is known as H. C. Cole & Co., 
and is composed of Henry C. Cole, Zachary T. Cole, and 
Charles B. Cole. A cooper shop, employing thirty hands, 
and turning out seventy thousand flour barrels each year, 
beside barrels for other purposes, is also connected with the 
mill. 

The Excelsior Mill of August Mugge was started in 1872 
in a building near the river in lower Chester formerly occu- 


pied as a brewery. It has two run of bulirs, and is mostly 
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employed on custom grinding, though some flour is made for 


shipment. Three hands are employed beside the proprietor, 
and the mill makes from twenty-five to thirty barrels of flour 
per day. 

The Chester Foundry and Machine Shop was placed in 
operation in 1565 by a stock company of which H. C. Cole 
Joseph B. Holmes asd Gabriel 3. Jones were the leading 
members. March, 1869, it was rented to Joseph Baron- 
owsky, who in 1875 became the possessor of the property. 
Mr. Baronowsky has since carried on the business. Iron 
castings of all descriptions are made, and special attention 
given to the manufact .re of railings, hot-air furnaces and 
other kinds of house work. Repairs to all kinds of machin- 
ery are made. 

The firm of Grace Brothers carry on the manufacture of 
carriages, pheetons, buggies and spriug wagons. Richard B. 
Grace began business in Chester in 15S in partnership with 
Edmund M. Montroy. The present firm, composed of 
Richard B. Grace, Michael Grace and John J. Grace, was 
established in 18>2 

Farm wagons and agricultural implements are made by 
H. Hershbach & Bro., whose shop is located in Buena Vista. 
Ifenry Hfershbach began business in 1572, and the present 
firm has been in existence since 176. A specialty is made 
ot the manufacture of the Chester wagon. A Braecher has 
also a shop tor the manufacture of heavy wagons in 
Buena Vista. Joseph Pumorski is engaged in the 
manufacture of farm and spring wagons in lower Ches- 
ter. He began business in 1+ 9. Frank Gousman has 
earried on a wagon factory in the same part of the town. 
The wood-work part of the business is now in charge of Fred- 
erick Moller. 

The manufacture of iron beam plows has heen carried on 
by Henry Lortz. 

James Douglas is the proprietor of the Washington Mar- 
ble Works. He has been engaged in this business longer 
than any other man in Southern Illinois, having started in 
St. Louis in 1855, and since 1505 having been established at 
Chester. Ile manufactures a]] kimls of granite and marble 
work. 

The Chester Monumental Marble Works are carried on 
by Edward Howorth and Robert D. Burns. The present 

37 


firm has been in existence since 1875. 
hands are employed. 


From six to eight 


TOWN ORGANIZATION. 

The citizens of Chester, on the 10th of February, 1835, 
met at the house of Thomas Short to decide whether or not 
to take advantage of an act of the Legislature authorizing 
the incorporation of the town. Richard B. Servant was 
elected President, and Joseph B. Holmes, secretary, but 
there being no person present to administer the oath of office 
to these gentlemen the meeting was adjourned. On the 
succeeding twenty-fifth of April a meeting was held at the 
house of Horace Francis, at which it was decided to incor- 
porate the town. There were no votes in the negative. 
From the adoption of town organization the government 
was in the hands of trustees. The first board of trustees in 
1835 were Richard B. Servant, President; John Paschall, 
Leonard Stevens, Horace Francis, Stacey B. Opdycke ; 
-\mos Emerson was subsequently elected in place of Op- 
dycke, and Silaz Leland in place of Paschal] 


INCORPORATION AS A CITY. 

To 1555 the Legislature passed an act incorporating 
Chester asa city. In October, 1555, the board of trustees 
divided the new city into three wards. The first ward em- 
braced that part of the city between the Mississippi river 
and the north side of Buena Vista street; the second that 
part between the north side of Bueua Vista street and the 
south side of Church alley ; and the third ward comprised all 
of the city lying north of the south side of Church alley. The 
first election under the city charter took place on the Sth of 
April, 1556. The Mayor and Aldermen elected at that 
time were as follows: 1856—Mayor, Joseph Williamson ; 
-\Jdermen—First ward, Richard H. Crittenden, Gabriel 8. 
Jones ; Second ward, Henry Stump, Isaac H. Nelson; Third 
ward, Alfred Whitaker, Frederick Buckman. 

As the names of the officers are al] a matter of record, we 
only give the names ofthe first trustees and the first and last 
officers under the city government. 

ISs2— Mayor, William Schuchert, Aldermen—First 
ward, Nelson R. Crain, E. C. Segar; Second ward, George 
W. Staley, John Kennedy; Third ward, Christian Wegner, 
Isaac Lehuherr. 


BIOGRAPHIHS. 


JOSEPH B. HOLMES. 


PERHAPS few names are more familiar to the people of 
Randolph and adjoining counties than that of Joseph B. 
Holmes, and certain it is that none are treasured with fonder 
recollections. He was born in Newville, Pennsylvania, on 
the lst day of April, 1809, and came to Kaskaskia, [linois, 
in the spring of 1829, to clerk for Mather, Lamb & Co., 
then doing business at that place. He removed with the 
firm to Springfield the following year, and remained in their 
employ until Oct Ist, 1835, having charge of their branch 
store in Chester during a portion of the time. At the last- 
named date he associated with Francis Swanwick and Ga- 
briel Jones, Sr., also clerks in the employ of Mather, Lamb 
& Co., and formed the co-partnership of Holmes, Swanwick 
& Co., which for many years was the leading mercantile 
firm of Southern Ilinois. After 1839, Holmes and Swan- 
wick pursued the business alone, with head-quarters at 
Chester. They had branch stores at Steele’s Mills, in Ran- 
dolph eee Brownsville, in Jackson county ; Pinckney- 


ville, Frankfort, and Old Du Quoin. In addition to all 
this, they operated several] castor-oi] mills, and handled the 
produce of the greater portion of the territory from the 
Wabash to the Mississippi. The firm was never dissolved, 
but ceased to do business prior to the rebellion. Mr. Holmes 
engaged in active business until his death on November 7, 
1879, and at one time was one of the most extensive land- 
holders in Randolph county. 

He was married at Kaskaskia on the first day of March, 
1838, to Miss Mary Bond, second daughter of Goy. Shadrach 
Bond, with whom he lived happily until her death, a year 
before his own, July 19th, 1878. He left surviving five 
sons aud two daughters. He never held any public office 
save that of Mayor of the City of Chester, which he filled 
from 1865 to 1873. He established a reputation during life 
amoug his fellow-men for unquestioned integrity of character 
aud high moral worth. 
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THE memory of none ot the old citizens of Chester is 
treasured more highly than that of John Swanwick, who 
died September 15th, 1830, after having lived his four-score 
years. Hf{e was horn in Chester, England, August 31st, 
1799, and was the son of Thomas and Hannah Swanwick. 
Thomas Swanwick, a tobaeceonist by trade, came to America 
in 1818. The following year eame his family of ten chil- 
dren, five sons and five daughters. They loeated in what is 


now Perry county. Here they prosecuted the work of 


| merchandizing, and amassed considerable property. 


farming. John had had four years’ experienee as a clerk 
for Bolten, in the city of Liverpool. In 1526 he returned 
to England, to take eharge of an unele’s estate, and there 
remained until 1845, when he came to Chester. He followed 


He is 


| a very earnest and active member of the Episeopal Church, 


and gave largely of his time and meaus, to enhance its wel- 
fare. His unquestioned integrity of character, his goodness 


of heart, and life, endeared him to all. 
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Witiram Scuucuert, of Chester, is one of the enterpris- 
ing business men of Randolph county. Ile first took up his 
residence in Chester in 1848, and has beeu in business for 


himself since 1867. His native place is Ottendorf, Hanover, 


O¢ 


Germany,—here he was born Sept. 28th, 1832. His educa- 
tion was ohtained in the public schools of his native town. 
When sixteen years of age he was brought by his father to 
America, and for a time was left at New Orleans, whilst his 
father made his way to Chester, where he afterwards joined 


him. In 1849 he returned to Germany for his brother John 


F., having saved sufficient out of his wages of $10 per month 
to make the trip. He returned, arriving in Chester in Nov. 
1849, 


For a time after bis return he clerked, then became propri- 


In 1852, he went to California, returning in 1858, 


etor of a store, in which business he has sinee remained. 
He was married to Louami [. Castellow in April, 1860. 
The Castellows were originally South Carolinians, and came 
hither via Tennessee. Mr. Schuchert was elected Mayor of 
Chester in April, 1881, the duties of which office he is dis- 


charging with great credit to himself and adopted city. 
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Few men work more earnestly for the general prosperity 
of towns of their adoption than J, F. Schuehert. Born in 
Germany, Feb. 3d, 1837,—the year 1848 finds him a resident 
of this country, whither he was brought by an elder brother. 
Ife obtained a good eommon-school education, and for several 
years clerked in stores of various kinds for diflerent people. 
His first experience for himself, independent of the counsel 
of others, was as a retail grocer, then in general merehan- 
dizing. Tor two years he followed wholesaling in groceries 


at St. Genevieve; then, in 1877, returned to Chester. He is 


G Aleck 


the proprietor, as he was the projector, of the elegant Opera 
House elsewhere shown in this work, and is the owner of 
He was first 
She died 


May 6, 1862, and on the 18th of Mareh, 1863, he was mar- 


several buildings used for various purposes. 
married to Elizabeth Hoppe, Pebruary 15, 1856. 
ried to his present wife, Saletha Ford. Mr, Sehuchert is a 
man of enterprise, push, and ambition. Any mooted im- 
provement in his city finds in him a friend and abettor. 
Ready as he is with voice and purse to aid any good under- 


tuking, he is popular with his fellow-citizens. 
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Was born in Churchville, Pictou county, Nova Scotia, 
February 15, 1844. He is justly proud of his ancestry. 
His grandfather, Alexander, a highly educated man, came 
from Scotland to Nova Scotia, where even to this day a 
common quotation with the people is “As Deacon Macken- 
zie said.’ He could not, in his American home, give his 
sons like advantages he possessed in the old country, 
although the best possible part was done by them. Alex- 
ander, jr., the father of the subject of this sketch, bow 
eighty-four years of age, still lives in the old homestead. 
Around him, the farthest not more than seven miles distant, 
are his four married daughters, Margaret, Nellie, Elizabeth 
and Isabelle Ann. Of the five sons, Alexander is a drug- 
gist in Chester. John, a valiant soldier, was killed in the 
battle of Fort Donelson. Daniel, who was first a Lieuten- 
ant, then Captain of Co. D, 80th Regt., Il. Vol., died in 
Fredericksburg from disease contracted in the army, Thomas 
died in New Brunswick. Kenneth died in Nevada and 
the doctor is practicing in Chester. The maiden name of 
Alexander’s wife was Elizabeth Macmillan, a daughter of 
William Macmillan who was pressed into the British service 
during the war of 1812. 


Dr. Wm. R. Mackenzie came to the United States, 
lauding in Boston in 1865, He had prior to this taught in 
the home school. From Boston he went out on a fishing 
expedition, full of adventure and incident, returned to 
Boston and thence to Sparta, Illinois, in 1867. Here he 
studied medicine and recited in Greek and Latin with Rev. 
Stuart. He graduated from the Medical Department 
Michigan University in March, 1870. He at once com- 
menced the practice of his profession in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
with his preceptor, Chapin, where he remained but a short 
time, returning to Sparta, then to Kaskaskia and in 1875 to 
Chester, where he has since resided. 

On the 17th of May, 1875, he was married to Miss 
Nellie M. Gordon, daughter of Dr. Wm. A. Gordon, one of 
the oldest and most popular physicians of Randolph county. 
Two children bless this union. William A., born Novem- 
ber 22d, 1877, and Robert, June 3d, 1882. 

The doctor is a member of the Masonic and Odd Fellows 
organizations, of the Knights Templar, Cyrene Commandery 
No. 23, Centralia. He is an earnest, active, Republican. 
As a physician he takes high rank in bis profession: as a 
citizen he is eminently social. 
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Was bora in Central Precinct, four miles west of Sparta, 
Randolph county, April 24th, 1858. After attending the 
distriet schoo] several years, he entercd the Sparta High 
School in 1873, from which institution he graduated in 1875, 
in a elass of eight—the first class graduated from that 
schoo]. He was chosen the first President of the Alumni. 
Tn 1876 he entered Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial College 
of St. Louis, where he remained but a short time, being 
called home to enter his father’s office, that of Sheriff, as 
elerk. The day he reaehed his majority his father surprised 
him with the appointment of Deputy Sheriff. Tle was ma-- 
ried to Miss Catharine Dauer, daughter of John and Mar- 
garet Dauer, April 29th, 1880. She died August 28, 1881, 


leaving a child to survive her, little Rosa. 


In 1880, although but twenty-two years of age, Mr. Ger- 
lach was elected Sheriff of Randolph county, on the Repub- 
liean ticket. He was at the time the youngest man elected 


in Illinois to so responsible a position, and is believed to 


have been the youngest Sheriffin the United States. The 
duties of the oflice he discharged with signal ability. The 
nomination was nade in convention by acclamation. The 


demoerats nominated one of the best and most popular eiti- 
zens of the county, John L. Taggart The contest was most 
exciting, and resulted in his election by 71 majority. 

At present, Mr. Gerlach is a eommittee clerk in attend- 
ance upon the Legislation of the State. He is well qualified 
to fill any position of public trust, possessing as he does en- 
ergy, pluck and earnestness. Courteous and generous he 


hias hosts of friends. 
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Wecomep to America’s shores are representatives of 
every nationality, The Emerald Isle has furnished many 
thousands who have contributed no little to her prosperity. 
Aluiost every community numbers sons of Erin among its 
population. No better representative can be found in Ches- 
ter than he whose name héads this article, and whose 
portrait graces this page. He was born in county Galway, 
November 15, 1837, 


garet Devine; his mother’s maiden name was Redington. 


He was the son of Philip and Mar- 


Mr. Devine came to America, landing in New York city 


February 20,1854; remained a few mouths in the city with 


friends, then went to Richland county, Wisconsin. In the. 


spring of 1857 he went to St. Louis, and for about a year 


followed the river between that city and New Orleans. In 
1858 clerked for Hugh Dolau, in the liquor industry ; after 
a few mouths, returued again to the river, and remained in 
this employ until after the battle of Pittsburg Landing ; 
thence to Cairo, where he obtained a position as clerk in a 
Here he was married to Julia Woodward, of 
In 1869 he moved to Grand Tower, 
where he went into the ice trade, which industry he has siuce 
snecessfully followed. His wife died Sept. 4, 1874, and on 


Feb. 23, 1876, he was married to his present wife, Ida Jones. 


hoat store. 


Clinton, Kentucky. 


Tn 1876 he was elected coronor of Jackson county ; in 1879 


moved to Chester, where he has since resided. 
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ALMOsT -two centuries ago (1686) the first family of the 
name Derousse eame from France to settle in Kaskaskia. 
Their descendants have aceomplished much in behalf of the 
old town, each generation of their number furnishing some 
representative men. The subject of this sketch whose por- 
trait heads this article, was the son of Pierre kx. Derousse, 
Lonis was born in Kaskaskia, August 25th, 1816. At six- 
teen he was bound as an apprentice to the cabinet making 
business, and worked at that business till he was twenty-one. 
In November, 1842 he was married to Elizabeth Unger who 


died in February, 1860, leaving four children. 
38 


In April, 


1836 he was married to Mary Mauger, of New Jersey yet of 
French blood. By this marriage there were born four 
children. Elizabeth, now in attendance at school, in Bell- 
ville, Leon, who was two years in St. Joseph College, in 
Teutopolis, Napoleon and John F, 

Mr. Derousse filled various offices of profit and trust 
with credit to himself and friends. [le was widely known and 
He died May 2d, 1878. 


woman of more than ordinary intelligence is doing an excel- 


highly respeeted. His widow, a 


lent part by her children and the estate left her through 


the decense of her husband. 
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Mr. Hotprook comes of good old Puritanic stock, his 
ancestors having come to New England in 1640. More than 
a hundred farms are now to be found on the original home- 
stead of the Holbrook’s, near Sherborne, Massachusetts. 
His parents were Clark and Betsey (nee Bullene) Holbrook. 
Clark was a druggist, with which occupation he combined 
farming. J.C. Holbrook was educated at Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. He left his native State in 1836, St. Louis, Missouri, 
being his objective point, thence to Ohio, where he studied 
law in the office of George Bell, in Hamilton, Butler county, 


Here he was married to Eliza McDill, daughter of Rev. 


David MeDill, May 15, 1845. 


now four children living, Mrs. Clara H. Smith, an authoress 


By this marriage there are 


of commanding ability, living in Chicago; Edward E., a 
druggist in Chester, Elizabeth, and Lydia. Mr. Holbrook 
entered the army in 1862, and was made pay-master, with 
rank of Major. From exposure, during the war, he became 
physicially disabled, thus greatly lessening his powers and 
abilities as an attorney, and finally compelling abandonment 
of the profession he honored. 

Maj. Holbrook is a genial gentleman ; a fine conversation- 


list; a ready debator, and fine lawyer. 
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Dr. Potiock, ore of the old established and popular phy- 
sicians of Randolph county, began practice in 1855. Heisa 
native of the county, having been born at Sparta, in Sep- 
tember, 1829. The doctor received his early education in 
Sparta, in 154%, began the study of medicine with Dr, Joseph 
Farnan, who bad located in Sparta in 1530, and was a lead- 
In 1351 he entered St. Louis 
In 


1853, by the misfortune of losing his eyesight, he was compel- 


ing physician for many years. 


Medical College, from which institution he graduated. 


led to undergo treatment, continuing till 1855,and which pre- 


veuted him from entering on his anticipated professional ca- 
reer, vntil that time. His vision restored, he began practice 
in Sparta, in connection with his old preceptor, Dr. Farnan. 

Of Dr. Pollock’s career, as a physician, it is only neces: 
He 


largely combines the qualities requisite for the skillful and 


sary to say, that it has been one of uniform success. 
popular practitioner of medicine. In 1457, he took up his 
residence in Chester, where he has since been most active in 


his profession. 
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Qurrea colony of enterprising citizens came to Randolph 
County early in the present century, 1504 from South Caro- 
lina whose ancesters were fromthe northern part of Ireland, 
and yet earlier from the mountain portions of Scotland, 
among them was the grand father and father of the subject 
of this sketch. 

William McBride, the father, was a substancial farmer, 
who had, by his industry acquired a good competency, and 
was always considered as one of the leading men in his sec- 
tion, in everything pertaining to schools and the general 
interest of society, leaving to his children the valuable 
injunction—* Be useful and you will be happy.” He filled 
various offices of trust and honor, among others, that of 
Capt. of a Company of Rangers in 1812; County School 
Superintendent ; Member of County Board; and represented 
his district in the State Legislature. He died in 1856 in 
the seventy-second year of his age, and was laid by the side 
of his wife Eliza, daughter of William Nelson, who was 
also an early pioneer settler, in the Nelson Cemetery, four 
miles south of Red Bud 

John T. McBride, was boru March 15 1838, on his father s 
homestead in the western part of Randolph County. He 


was the ninth in order of birth ofa family of ten cbildren. 
lUis carlier years were passed upon the farm attending 
school during the winter months. In 1858 he taught school ; 
about this time an accident befell him which caused him to 
use crutches much of the time for three years, A horse 
running with him fell backwards upon him crippling him in 
the ankle. Rheumatism set in with the above result. During 
this time he taught school and in 1860, was elected Assessor 
and Treasurer of the county and re-elected without any 
opposition in 1862. In 1864 he was elected Sheriff, and 
again in 1868. In 1873, his brief rest from public service 
was broken by his being elected County Clerk, during which 
time, at the urgent request of many friends he served aterm 
as Mayor of the City of Chester, but could not be induced 
to agree to re-election. At the end of his term as Clerk, 
he refused being a candidate for re-election, prefering re- 
tiring in order to devote himself to his private business. But 
in 1878 at the strong solicitation of many friends, and against 
his own wishes at the time, he consented to accept the nomi- 
nation of his party for Representative, and was elected a 
member of the State Legislature from this district. In 1880 
he received the nomination of his party, for State Senator 
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aud was ooly defeated by a small majority, caused by too 
great a confidence of himselfand friends at the eleetion, ani 
the general political Tidal Wave, of that year, which in 
many places swept away large majorities; in each of these 
various positions, he acquited hims:lf with market ability, 
beiug uuiver-ally regarded as an efficient an} faithful public 
otticer. 

fe was married to Miss Mary A. Wilson, a daughter 
of one of the early settlers, April 21-t, 1550; she died De- 
cember 2sth, 1561. By her he had a daughter; liza G. 
who is now a highly respeeted teacher in the Red Bad 
schuols, 

lis seeond marriage took place March 4th S73. Mary C. 
Siith was the former name of his seeond wife; she was born 
aud raised in Chester and was the daughter of Davis Smith; 
ason by this union survives, William K. =. McBride. She 
died Jan. 20th, 1870. 

Mr. McBride was the third time married to Mrs. Mary E. 


Givin, March ist. 1Ss2. She was a Brown, and like 
hinself this is her third marriage. Her first hu-baud 


having been A. V. Burk and her second James Givin, both 
highly esteemed and early settlers of Randolph County. 

Mr. MeBride has been a steadfa-t Demoerat tn polities, 
and hasalways taken an active interestin pablic affairs. ITi- 
honesty and integrity of character together with a geucral 
disposition to make himself usefol, by being a live active 
worker in every thingto advauce the interest, and promote 
the prosperity of his county and section, aud his frank, 
jovial manner, with his friends form the basis of his popu- 
larity. He is a man who never betraye] a trust; he hus 
been faithtul to the interests of the county, to his party aud 
every covfidence reposed in him. 

And although generous to a fault. he has by his industry 
and perseverance, acquired a goad competency, and isto day 
one of the substantial citizen of the cointy, vecupsins a 
worthy place, among those in the front rank who are enjay- 
ing the highest marks of populiar esteem. 


MATLACK AND WASSELL 


Are the publishers and editors of that recognized leader 
among Republican journals of southern Elinois, the Chester 
Tribune, They are both young, energetic. determined men. 
J. B. Matlack was born in the city of st. Louis, Mo., June 
7, 1847. His parents were William L. and Harriet uA. 
Matlack, the one a native of New Jersey, the other of Ma 
ryland. When sixteen years of age Mr. Madack entered 
the office of the the “Star of the West,” at Sparta, to 
learn the printer's art; thence to Che-ter, where he engaged 
on the “Picket Guard” as a typo; then to the “Clarion” 
office, where he worked off the first copy of that pajer. 
Next to Belleville as assistant foreman in the ‘* Advocate” 
office, when patent ontsides were issued therefrom. The 
business management of the Nashville Journal was intrust- 
ed to him in 1570, This paper he bought in 1572; sold 
out to Wassell Brothers, and went into the State Auditor's 
office, Springfield, Tl., in 1576. In 15s] he bought the 
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“Tribune,” in connection with Wassell. [fe was married to 
Emily Wassell of Chester, October 18, 1969; by her he has 
two children living, one dead. 

James I’. Wasse]l is a native of Chester, where he was 
born May 10. 1556. Charles Wassell, his father, is a mer- 
chant tailor of this city. James learned the printer's trade 
in the home offices. In various capacities he has heen con- 
nected with the Nashville Journal, (of which he became 
part proprietor in 1876),and a paper in Petersburg, Menard 
county. where he was foreman ln ESS) he returned to his 
home, and in 1581 became associated with Mr Matlack in 
the management of the Tribune. 

They are making a fine saccess of their paper, possessed 
as they are of thorough practical knowledge aequired hy 
long experience in the work, aud of a tamiliarity with the 
expectations of the reading public in a paper's make-up 
It is fast beeoming a recognized power iu behalf of Repub- 
lieanism throughout southern Ilinois. 


WATKEN N. WILSON, 


The ranks of the legal profession 
from among farmers’ ambitious sons. 
Warren N. Wilson. Tle was born February Sth, 1421, on 
the present site of the village of Baldwin. lis parents 
were James and Jennie Wilson, nee Mcride.) They were 
natives of this county. 
one of the pioneers, coming here as he did in 1806. 


are largely recruited 
Such an oue was 


George Wilson bis grandtather was 
The 
Wilsons were study, evergetie men, possessed of that vim 
and push so necessary in reaping suceess trum frontier 
lite. 

Warren N. Wilson obtained in the home schools a fair 
education, and haying determined to leave the path his 
father before him had trodden, i. e. farm life, tor protes- 
sional labor, entered Shurthtl College, Upper Alton, Hingis, 
where he attended three years He next 
the study of Jaw with Harizel and Jolson, and in 


commenced 


1877, after passing a highly ereditable examination, was ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar. Reeognizing his emnient 
fitness for discharg ng the duties of the otlice, Judge Watts 
appointed him Master in Chancery in 1890, a_ position he 
yet holds and the duties of which he discharges wath tidelity 
Early in life Mr. Wilson espouscd the cause of 
Hi 


first Presidential vote was cast for Horace Greeley. Ile 


and care, 
Democracy and vigorously defended its principles. 


entertains the faith of his fathers, being, as were they, a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. fis wife’s maiden 
name was Helen Crittenden, a daughter of Richard Critten- 
den of old Kentucky. She adorns her station in life with 
the true grace of a daughter of Kentucky. By her Mr. 
Wilson has two bright children, John Thurman aud Edmond 
Crittenden by name. 

In the practice of his profession Mr. Wilson is earnest, 
pains-taking and is winning a fair share of practice; as a 
citizen he is a social, high-minded, and true to his friends. 
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H. C. HORNER. 


Few young men throughout the State of Illinois have 
made more rapid advancement in their profession than the 
subject of this sketch. Dependent alone upon his individ- 
ual exertions, unaided by fortuitous circumstances, he has 
acquired a position at the bar that commands respect. To 
the loca] bar he is known as the “Arkansaw traveler,” having 
been born in Lawrence county in that State, October 25, 
1854. His father, Benjamin Horner, was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, a merchant by occupation. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Mary Merriweather, was an Alabamian. 
In 1860 the family came to Chester, where Benjamin died 
in March, 1861. Mrs. Mary Horner is still living. H. C. 
Horner was educated in the Public Schools of Chester. At 
the age of sixteen be entered the school-room as a teacher. 
In this work he continued until the time of his admission at 
the bar. During the time he bent his energies to a mastery of 
the elements of legal knowledge studying with Hartzell aud 
Holloway and with Alexander Hood. In June, 1877 he 
passed such an examination as entitled him to enter the hsts 
as a practitioner of law. Accepting the saying of Webster 
that there was “plenty of room in the upper story” he has 
worked faithfully to accomplish his ends. As a lawyer he 
is clear, incisive and forcible. Feeling, as have many 
fellow-members of his profession, the necessity for a treatise 
on he set to work and gave the profession a valu- 
able and exhaustive work. Ever studions he avails himself 
of every means to enhance his knowledge. 
his admission he was associated with J. Perry Johnson, but 
since 1880 he has been alone. 

He was united in marriage with Miss Mary Fleming, 
November 28th, 1877. Politically, Mr. Horner is in full 
accord with the principles of the Republican party, and has 
been an active participant in its successes. 


For a time after 


WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL. 


Tue present ¢fficient and popular Treasurer of Randolph 
county, was born near the village of Blair, Randolph 
county, January 12, 1848, His ancestors on his father’s side 
were among the pioneers of the county, having come from 
Abbeville, South Carolina, in 1807. His father, Andrew J. 
Campbell, was a practical nnassuming farmer. lis mother, 
whose maiden name was Mary Candle, was born in this 
county. Her people were originally from South Carolina. 
William A. Campbell obtained a fair, district school educa- 
tion near the place of his birth, which was supplemented by 
a commercial course in Jones’ Commercial College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, from which institution he graduated in 1878. For 
several years he had been a teacher in common schools, be- 
ginning in St. Clair county. For three terms he taught the 
home school. In 1871 he entered upon mercantile life in 
Blair, which he prosecuted quite successfully until 1877, 
when he again entered the school room as a teacher. Dur- 
ing much of his life he has been more or less engaged in 
farming. He was married to Miss Mary J. McKee, daugh- 
ter of S, C. McKee,of Blair, October 8, 1874. By this union 


there has been born one child, whose name is Samuel Andrew 
Jackson Campbell, perpetuates memoriesof his grand-fathers 
Politically, Mr. Campbell has ever been an active, consistent 
Democrat His first vote was cast for Greeley, in 1872. His 
efforts in behalf of Democratic success received recognization 
upon the part of party friends and associates, who nominated 
him as candidate for County Treasurer, in 1882. In the 
November election he was chosen by a majority of three 
hundred and thirty-four votes. He is a member of the Ma- 
sonic order; courteous to all; pains-taking as an official, he 
is fast proving himself to be the “right man in the right 
place.” 


ABRAM G. GORDON. 


The legal profession attracts to its ranks a fair share of 
the youth of our land. In Randolph county many have 
tried its experiences—some doomed to failure, others to 
meet success. Of this latter class is Abram G. Gordon, who 
was born in the vicinity of Perey, Nov. 6, 1849. His family 
is of Scotch and German descent. <A brief course of in- 
struction gained in the public schools of his district was 
supplemented by a thorough scientific course taken in Me- 
Kendree college, Lebanon, Hlinois, from which institution he 
graduated in 1871, receiving his degrees in both the scientific 
and law departments. Ife at once returned to Randolph 
county and commenced the practice of his chosen profession 
in the village of Steelesville. Iu 1874 he moved to Chester, 
where in March, 1875, he associated himself with Alexander 
Hood. The firm received a fair share of the business of the 
county. For a time these parties practiced separately, until 
recently, when they again united their destinies under the 
firm style of Gordon & Ilood. Mr. Gordon was the first 
prosecuting attorney of Randolph county after the creation 
of that office, the duties of which he discharged for a period 
of several months with credit. He has gained a promising 
place at the bar by virtue of close application to business, 
unremitting effort and studious habits. His private char- 
acter is above reproach, and his relations cordial with his 
friends and acquaintances He was married to Miss Clara 
J. Short, a native of Randolph county, in November, 1872. 

Mr. Gordon is a Democrat in his political principles, and 
has voted generally for the candidates of that party ever 
since attaining his majority. His industry is fast gaining 
for him a large and lucrative practice, whilst his eminent 
sucial qualities make for him hosts of friends. 


WILLIAM M. HOLMES, 


Editor and proprietor of the Valley Clarion, Chester, Illinois, 
is a native of Randolph connty, having been born here 
November 5th, 1856. His father, of whom portrait and 
sketch can he found elsewhere in this work, was Joseph B. 
Holmes, a nativeof Pennsylvania and early settled here, hav- 
ing come to Kaskaskia in 1829,where he prosecuted milling 
and merchandising. His mother was a daughter of Gov. 
Shadrack Bond. The retains of both were laid away in 
Evergreen cemetery, Chester. 
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William M. Elolmes chose the profession of law and pur- 
sued its study with Messrs. Hartzell and Morrison and was 
admitted to practice iu 1878. Soon after he made au ex- 
tensive western trip, occupying a year and a halfs time. 
Returning he bought the Vadley Clarion aud entered upon a 
journalist career. He is making the Clarion the leading 
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democratic journal of southern Hlinois. As a writerof political 
articles, Mr. Ffolmes wields a graceful pen,and is forcible 
and vigorons. In compilation of news he gives particular 
attention to local correspondence, a feature that makes his 
paper a welcome visitor to many homes. 


Ge oer Ao > Kel) AL 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


HIE exact date of the foueding of Kas- 
> kaskia cannot be stated with certainty. 
It has been supposed that members of 
La Salle’s party stopped here on their 
way hack from their voyage of discovery 
to the mouth of the Mississippi in 1682, 
and gave rise to the present tuwu. The 
conjecture has also been made that 
Tonti here established a trading-post in 1686. The evidence, 
however, seems conclusive that the birth of the town arose 
from the transfer of the Jesuit mission from the banks of 
the Illinois river to this spot about the year 1700. 

This mission was established by Marquette in the year 
1675. Tes site was the Indian village of Kaskaskia, near 
the present town of Utica, in La Salle couaty, Illinois. The 
Kaskaskia Indians then inhabited that region. After the 
death of Marquette, Father Claude Allouez had charge of 
the mission at different periods from 1677 to 1690. From 
1691 to 1695 Sebastian Rasle was the priest, and he was 
succeeded by James Gravier. The latter was ardent and 
enthusiastic in his work. He reduced the language of the 
Hlinoiz Endians to grammatical rules, and made many con- 
verts among the savages to the Christian faith. The journal 
of Gravier, written in the years 1693 and 1694, shows that 
the niission, at that period, was still loeated on the banks of 
the Hlinois. Fathers Bineteau, Pinet aud Gabriel Marest 
labored there as missionaries in 1699, Letters and journals 
written in 1699 and 1700 indicate that up to the latter year 
the mission retained its original site. Its removal to where 
the town of Kaskaskia now stands, likely, took place in the 
autumu of the year 1700, when the Kaskaskia Indians, to 
escape the ravages of their powerful and warlike cnemies, 
the Froquois, journeyed to the South and founded their vil- 
lage near the mouth of the river to which they gave their 
name. 

For the first years of its existence Kaskaskia obtains 
little uote except as a mission station. Ets history is chiefly 
drawn from the parish records, uow in the keeping of the 
bishop of the diocese, and the letters and journals of the 
early priests Its population was iuereased by the arrival 
of hardy French voyageurs from Canada and adventurous 
immigrants direct from France. Marriages between the 
Freuch and Indians were frequent. Marest was joined in 


1707 by Father Mermet, who had previously labored as a 
missionary at the great village of the Peorias. Mermet, 
whose health was feeble, remained at the village for the in- 
struction of the Indians; while Marest, who describes him- 
self as “so constituted that } can run on the snow with the 
rapidity with which a paddle is worked in a canoe, and who 
have, thanks to God, the strength necessary to endure all 
these toils,’ roamed through the forest with the rest of the 
Indians, who spent a great part of their time in the chase- 
“Our life,” he writes, “is spent in roaming through thick 
woods, in clambering over hills, in paddling the canoe across 
lakes and rivers, to catch a poor savage who flies from us, 
aud whom we can tame neither by teachings or caresses.” 

The labors of these missionaries are not without their 
fruits. In £820 the Iliuois Indians are spoken of as nearly 
all Christians. They cultivated the ground in their ewn 
way, and under the influence of religion had become indus- 
trivus, raising poultry and live stock to sell to the French. 
The women were adroit, weaviog of buffalo-bair a fine glossy 
stuff} which they dyed of various colors and worked into 
dresses for themselves, manufacturing a fine thread with 
great ingenuity. A parish was regularly formed in 1719, of 
which in 1720 Father Nicholas Ignatius de Beaubois had 
charge. Separate missions were established. One “about 
halfa league above Old Fort Chartres, within gun-shot of 
the river,” was under the direction of Father Joseph Eg- 
natius le Boulanger, who is spoken of asa man of great 
missionary tact and wonderful skill in languages. His IIli- 
nois catechism and instruetions in the same dialect for hear- 
ing mass and approaching the sacraments, were considered 
by other missionaries as master-pieces, and, for their benefit, 
were literally trauslated into the French language. Boul- 
anger, in 1721, was assisted by Father de Kreben. Another 
Kaskaskia village was six miles inland from the Mississippi, 
and of this Father Johu Charles Guymonneau, who, it ap- 
pears, was the leading authority of the church in Hliuois, 
had charge. On the organization of Louisiana as a colony, 
Mlinois became subject to its government, and the superior 
ef the Jesuits at New Orleans had the superintendence of 
the Hlinois mission. 

The first military occupation of the village was late io the 
year 1718, when Pierre Dagué Boisbriant, commandant at 
the Illinois, arrived with a detachment of troops. He did 
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uot, however, leng make the place his residence. Selecting 
a site for a military post on the bank of the Mississippi, six- 
teen miles above Kaskaskia, he sct his men industriously to 
work, and by the spring of 1720 bad completed Fort Char- 
tres, which thenceforth was the residence of the commandant 
and the centre of military authority. About 1718 the vil- 
lage sprang into new life, and the arrivals from France and 
Canada were numerous. 

In 1721 a monastery and college were established by the 
Jesuits In 1725 Kaskaskia became an incorporated town, 
and Louis XV, the French king, made a grant of commons 
to the inhabitants. 


THE PARISH RECORDS. 


During this period the records speak of baptisms, wedt 
dings and deaths, and thus some idea is obtained of the social 
life of the place and the names of its principal citizens. In 
theearly baptisms it is notieeable that the names of the women 
are mostly Indian, though oecasionally both parents are 
French. On the register in 1720, appear the signature of 
Le Sieur Pierre D’Artaguiette and Le Sieur Girardot 
the former eaptain, and the latter, ensign of a company 
of troops, both godfathers at baptisms. D’Artaguiette 
was the gallant young French cfficer who subsequently 
hecame ecmmandant at the Illinois, and in 17386, led an 
expedition against the Chickasaws, which resulted in his 
capture by the enemy and his death at the stake. 

in 1721, the register is signed by Le Sieur Nicholas 
Miehel Chassin, ccmmissary of the Company of the West, 
in the country of the Nlinois, and Le Sieur Phillippe de Ja 
Renaudiere, direetor of mines for the same company, both 
leading men in the colony. The rites of the church fre- 
quently solemmnize marriages between Frenchmen and Indian 
women, The wedding of a native of Brittany with Anne, 
a female savage of the Nachitcches tribe, in 1724, is wit 
nessed by Girardot and other citizens, and in 1726, the mar- 
riage of Jacques Hyacinthe, of the Pawnee nation, and 
Therese, a freed savage woman of the Padoucah tribe, is 
celebrated. In 1725 two Indian chiefs, one the head of the 
Tamaroa tribe, make their marks as witnesses of the mar- 
riage of a Frenchman with a German woman. The names 
of the witnesses to the marriage of Joseph Lorrinand Marie 
Phillipe, on the twentieth of October, 1727, shows that it 
was one of the notable social events of the day. 

The Chevalier Vinsenne, commandant of the port on the 
Wabash, where the city of Vineennes now stands, and one 
of his officers, St. Angefils, made their toilsome journey by 
river and through forrest, to sign their names on the regis- 
ter and to dance at the wedding. A long entry on the 
seventh of January, 1748, tells of the wedding of Monsieur 
Joscph Buchet, “ Prineipal Sceretary of the Marine, Sub- 
delegate of Monsieur the Commissary Ordonnateur and 
Judge at the Illinois,’ once a widower, and Marie Louis 
Michel, twiee a widow. The ceremony is performed by 
the Reverend Father Guyenne, Superior of the Missions of 
the eompany ot Jesus, in Iilinois. The Chevalier de Bertel, 
major commandisg for the King at Fort Chartres, aud 
Benoist de St. Clair, captain commanding at Kaskaskia, are 
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among those who sign their names as witnesses. Afterward 
follows the wedding of the daughter of Sicur Leo- 
nard Billeront, royal notary at the Illinois, with the son 
of Charles Vallée. The last name will he reeognized as that 
of a family conspienous in the early history of Kaskaskia, 
representations of which may still be found throughout the 
Mississippi valley. In April, 1878, occurs the marriage of 
Phillipe Francois de Rastel, Chevalier de Rocheblave, to 
Michel Marie Dufresne, danghter of Jacques Miche] Du- 
fresne, offieer of Militia. This Rocheblave became 
became eommandant of the Illinois, after the cession of the 
conntry to Great Britain, and was the last British Governor. 
In July, 1778, he was taken prisoner at Fort (Gage, hy 
George Rogers Clark, who took possession of the Port in 
the name of the Thirteen American Colonies, then engaged 
in their struggle for independence from the British crown. 
Although the Kaskaskia Indians and others were friendly, 
there is evidence that depridations were frequently commit- 
ted by members of hostile tribes. An entry on the parish 
revister in 1722, reads as follows: The news has come here 
this day of the death of Alexis Blaye and Laurent Bran- 
sart, who were slain upon the Mississippi by the Chieka- 
saws.’ Immediately afterward eomes a statement that on 
the twenty-second ot June of the same year was celebrated 
in the parish church at Kaskaskia, a solemn service for the 
repose of the sonl of the lady Michelle Chauvin, wife of 
Jaeques Nepven, merchant of Montreal, aged about forty-five 
years, and of Jean Michelle Nepven, aged twenty years, and 
of Elizabeth Nepven, aged thirteen years, and Snsanne Nep- 
ven, eight years, her children. They were slain by the 
savages from five to seven leagues from the Wabash. 


THE EAA@LY FRENCH SETTLERS 


in Kaskaskia, ineluded Bazyl Laehapelle, Miehael De Rousse, 
Baptiste Montreal Boucher De Mon brun, Charles Danie, 
Franets Charlesville, Antoine Bienvenu, Louis Buyat, Alexis 
Doza, Joseph Paget, Prix Pagi, Miehael Antoyen, Langlois 
De Lisle, and families by the name of La Deroutteand Noval. 

Bazyl Laehapelle came from Canada in eompany with 
eleven brothers, but he alone remained permanently in Kas- 
kaskia. Antoine, Louis and Baptiste were his sons. Mich- 
ae] De Rousse was the ancestor of the most numerous Freneh 
family in Ilinois. In Franee the home of the family was 
the village of St. Pierre, and from this circumstance its 
early members in Illinois were ealled St. Pierre De Rousse. 
Michae) De Ronsse was the father of Miehael, Joseph, Phillip, 
Jerome and De Bordeau, each of whom left descendants. 
Jean Baptiste St. Gemme, called Beauvais, from the faet 
that the family came from Beauvais in France, became a 
resident of the village about 1750. Capt. Pitman, in 1766, 
speaks of him as the wealthiest citizen. He purchased the 
property of the Jesuits on its sale under the decree for the 
suppression of the order. He kept eighty slaves, and fur- 
nished eighty-six thousand pounds of flour “to the King’s 
magazine,’ whieh was only part of his harvest for one year. 
He left six sons, Raphael, Antoine, Charles, Joseph, Vitol 
and Baptiste. Raphael aud Charles became eitizens of 
Louisiana, and Antoine of Arkansas. Vito] and Baptists 
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were among the early Freuch settlers of St. Genevieve, aud 
left numerous descendents in that part of Missouri, Naph- 
ael St. Gemme took part in the defense of Furt Duquesne, 
and was among the French force which defeated Gen. Brad 
dock in 1755. Baptists Montreal came from Canada, and 
was a man of industrious and quiet disposition. Boucher 
de Montbrun became one of the prominent citizens of Kas- 
kaskia. His wife, who belonged to the Lauglois family, 
was a woman of much beauty and respectaoility. Charles 
Danie was a quiet farmer. The earliest grant of land of 
which there is any record was made to him on the tenth of 
May, 1722. Francois Charlesville was among the early ar- 
riva sin the village from Canada. He engaged in the river 
trade to New Orleans, and by his industry, shrewdness and 
energy amassed a considerable fortune. His four sons were 
Francois, Baptists, Charles and Louis. Antoine Bienvenu 
reached the village from France by way of New Orleans, 
and brought with him abundant means, 

Kaskaskia in 1766 is spoken of by Capt. Pitmau of the 
British army, “ as by far the most considerable settlement 
in the country of INinois, as well from the number of inhabi- 
tants as from its advantageous situation.’ The water-mill 
hu:lt by Monsieur Paget, on the site of the present Reiley's 
mill was in use at that time both for grinding corn and 
sawing boards. The principal buildings in town were the 
chureh and Jesuits house to which a small chapel was at 
tached. These were built of stone, as were some of the other 
houses in the village, and in the opinion of the writer made 
a good appearance, “considering this part of the world.” 
The Jesuits plantation contained two hundred and forty 
arpents of land, well stoeked with cattle, and with abrewery. 
This property was sold for the crown by the French com- 
mandant, after the country had been ceded to the English 
under the decree for the suppression of the order of the 
Jesuits. The population of the village, iu 1766, is placed at 
sixty-five families, “ besides merchants, other casual people 
and slaves.” 

The cession of [Illinois to Great Britain deprived Kaskas- 
kia of many of its wealthy citizens. Some removed to St, 
Genevieve, and others joined in founding St. Louis. It is 
supposed that one-third of the inhabitants left the village. 
These removals took place about 1765, at which time the 
British troops took possession of Tort Chartres. The terri- 
tory had been ceded three years previous, but the fact for 
some time was not generally known. By taking up their 
residence west of the Mississippi, these people supposed they 
could remain under the French Government though, in fact, 
by a seeret treaty made in 1762, the country west of the 
river had been ceded to Spain. On Clark’s conquest the 
citizens of the village readily transferred their allegiance 
from Great Britain to the sea-board colonies. Indeed, some 
enthusiasm for the American cause seems to have heen shown 
by the leading inhahitauts. A militia company volunteered 
to assist Clark in the capture of Cahokia, aud Father Gih- 
ault visited Vincennes and induced the inhabitants there 
to sever their relations with the British government and to 
take the oath of aflegiance to the commonwealth of Virgin- 


ia. Kaskaskia in 1778, is said to have been a village of 
Si) 


If this statement ts true 


two hundred and fifty houses. 
it shows a considerable growth from 1766 when Capt. Pit- 
man reported that sixty-five families resided here, “ besides 
merchants, other casual people and slives.” Capt. Pitman's 
enumeration, however, was taken at a time when the popu- 
lation was doubtless at its lowest ebb, on account of the re- 
cent hegira of wealthy families, with large numbers of slaves, 
to the west side of the Mississippi to escape the English rule. 
Up to this time the population of Kaskaskia was wholly 
French. The great part of the families had come from Canada, 
and someup the Mississippi direct from France. After the 
conquest by Clark there began an immigration from the coun- 
try east of the Alleghenies. Enterprising merchants seized 
upon the advantages of the place as a trading point ; English 
blood beeame infused into the village; and the slow and sleepy 
life of an exclusive French settlement gave way to the vigor 
of Anglo-Saxon methods. It was during this period, the 
half century succeeding the American Revolution, that 
Kaskaskia made its greatest progress and reached the zenith 
of its prosperity. 


FORMER PROMINENT CITIZENS. 


Among the men who assisted in inaugurating the new era 
was John Edgar. By birth he was an Irishman. He had 
been an officer in the British Navy, and at the beginning 
of the revolutionary war resided at Detroit, his wife was au 
American by birth, and her sympathies were warm for the 
colonial cause. 

The British commander at Detroit seized Edgar, on ac- 
count of his openly expressed sympathy for the American 
cause, and he was sent asa prisoner to Quebee. On his way 
there he escaped near Montreal, and found his way within 
the American lines. Remaining for a time with the army 
of the colonists, he then sought greater safety in the wilds 
of the west, and in 1784, settled at Naskaskia. His wife 
joined him two years later with twelve thousand dollars 
which she had saved from the confiscation of his property. 
This was the necleus ofa large fortune. Tor many years he 
was the wealthiest citizen of Illinois, and paid more taxes 
then any other person in the territory. He adopted a mer- 
eantile career, and his store coutained a large stock of goods, 
He rebuilt Paget's flouring mill, which had fallen into a 
ruined condition, and before the year 1800, made large 
quantities of flour which he shipped to the New Orleans 
He was large and portly in person and genial 
He was elected a member of 


market. 
and benevolent in di-position. 
the legislature of the North Western territory which con- 
vended at Chillicothe, Ohio, during the administration of 
Gov St. Clair. Ife was appointed by the United States, 
Major General of the INinois militia, and at the annual 
general musters deported himself with great dignity. On 
the organization of St. Clair county im 790, he was made 
one of the judges of the common pleas court, and thence- 
forward his name frequently appears on the court records 
for more than a quarter ofa century. The Edgar mansion 
on Elm street, the ruins of which could still be seen a few 
years ago, was one of the finest residences in Kaskaskia, and 
was the resort of distinguished visitors. Ou Lafayette’s visit to 
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the place in 1825, a reception was given in its parlors in his 
honor. Mrs. Edgar, a woman of grace and accomplishments, 
was the acknowledged leader of the fashionable society, 
which made Kaskaskia gay in the old days of its prosperity. 
Gen. Edgar died without children in 1832. 

John Doyle, who had been a soldier under Clark, returned 
to Illinois with some of his comrades, and settled in Kaskas- 
kia in 1781. He made some aspirations to learning, and 
understood the French and Indian Janguages, as well as the 
English He taught school and his name deserves to be 
perpetnated as perhaps that of the first American who en- 
gaged in the occupation of a teacher in Illinois. Soon 
afterward, John and [srae] Dodge became residents of Kas- 
kaskia. The latter was the father of Henry Dodge, who 
served in the United States senate from Wisconsin, and the 
grandfather of A. C. Dodge, Senator from Iowa. The 
Dodge family in 1794 removed to St. Genevieve, and manu 
factured salt on the Mississippi, a few miles below St. Gene 
vieve, at the mouth of Saline creek 

William Morrison for years the leading spirit in commer- 
cia] circles in Illinois, made his home in Kaskaskia in 1790. 
He established the firm of Bryant and Morrison long known 
as one of great wealth and high standing. His partner was 
his uncle, Guy Bryant, a resident of Philadelphia. The 
main store, both wholesale and retail, was at Kaskaskia. 
From it the merchants of St. Louis, St. Genevieve, Cape 
Girardeau and New Madrid, supplied themselves with goods, 
His trade extended from Kaskaskia around to Pittsburg, to 
New Orleans, Prairie du Chien, and the Rocky Mountains, 
He was a person of vast energy and superior business facul- 
ties. For many years he carried on a heavy commerce on 
the Mississippi between Kaskaskia and New Orleans. His 
boats were the largest and the best that up to that time had 
ever stemmed the waters of the Mississippi. He accumulated 
a large fortune. In 1801 he built a fine stone honse on Elm 
Street and furnished it in a costly and elegant manner; it 
was considered the best in the Illinois country. He died in 
April 1837, and was buried in the old grave-yard. 

Robert and James Morrison, brothers of William, came to 
Kaskaskia in 1798. They both became prominent and distin- 
guished citizens. The wife of Robert Morrison (nee Miss 
Donaldson) was a lady of much refinement and culture. She 
frequently wrote for the papers on political and other sub- 
jects. 

One of the most distinguished and worthy citizens of 
Kaskaskia was Pierre Menard. He was born at Quebee, in 
Canada, in the year 1767. His father was an officer in the 
French service. He reached Vincennes in 1786, and was 
employed by Col. Vigo as agent in the Indian trade. In 
1789 he accompanied Vigo across the mountains to Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, where they had au interview with President 
Washington, relative to the defence of the western frontier. 
In 1790 he came to Kaskaskia, where he established a store. 
For many years he acted as Indian Agent for the United 
States Government, and also in several instances was 
appointed commissioner to negotiate Indian treaties. The 
Indians had great respect and affection for him. He carried 
on an extensive trade with several tribes, and it was said 


that, at any time, an Indian would prefer giving Menard 
his peltry for nothing than to receive double value for it 
from a long knife American. In the early history of Illi- 
nois Menard was foremost in almost every enterprise. He 
was elected one of the representatives from Randolph 
county to the Legislature of the Indiana territory in 1803, 
and attended the legislative sessions at Vincennes. He was 
a member of each territorial Legislature of Illinois from 
1812 to the organization of the State government in 1818, 
and during this time served without interruption as presi- 
dent of the legislative council. He is said to have presided 
over this body without parade or show, but with great 
common sense, and to have fostered wise and equitable 
laws for the growing commonwealth. He was elected the 
first lieutenant-governor of the State. Menard county, on 
its organization in 1839, was given its name in his honor, 
By his mercantile business and investments in land, he ac- 
quired a large fortune, which, to some extent, was dimin- 
ished by his liberal disposition and desire to accommodate bis 
friends, many of whose debts he was obliged to pay. His 
first partner, on coming to Kaskaskia, was a gentleman of 
Vincennes named Du Bois. In 1808 he became a partner 
in the great trading company of Emanuel Liza, for which 
he transacted business among the Indians in the Rocky 
mountains. The firm of Menard & Valle was established 
abont 1824, and earried on a mercantile business, chiefly 
with the Indians, fur several years. He diedin 1844. The 
house iu which he lived is still standing on the east side of 
the Kaskaskia river, just below the town. Of his children, 
Edmond Menard alone survives. 

In the year 1795 Francois and Hypolite Menard followed 
their older brother, Pierre, to Kaskaskia. The former be- 
came a noted navigator of the Mississippi, and secured a 
reputation for jadgment, courage and skill as a boatman, not 
surpassed by that of any other habitue of the river. Hypo- 
lite Menard was a farmer in the point below Kaskaskia, 
and an estimable and popular man. He was elected in 
1828 a representative from Randolph county in the Sixth 
General Assembly. 

John Rice Jones, the first lawyer’ that ever practiced 
before the Illinois courts, became a citizen of Kaskaskia in 
1790. He was a Welshman by birth, and from Philadel- 
phia, where he had enjoyed the acquaintance of Benjamin 
Franklin, Dr. James Rush and other distinguished men, 
removed to Vincennes in 1787. Further mention of Jones 
is made in the article on Bench and Bar. 

Dr. George Fisher, one of the early physicians, became a 
citizen of Kaskaskia in 1798. He was a Virginian by birth. 
He was the first sheriff of Randolph county, a member of 
the first and third territorial] legislatures, in which he served 
as speaker of the house of representatives, and delegate in 
1818 to the convention which framed the first constitution 
of the State. Among the other physicians was Dr. William 
L. Reynolds, who came from Bracken county, Kentucky, 
and settled at Kaskaskia in 1809. He was a man of good 
professional education and ability, and for a Jong time stood at 
the head of his profession. Dr. Truman Tuttle came in 1802 
as surgeon in the United States Army. After the removal of 
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the troops he remained at Kaskaskia and practiced his 
profession. Both he and Dr. Reynolds removed to Cahokia. 
Dr. James Rose reached Kaskaskia from Kentucky in the 
year 1805. 

To the town belongs the distinction of being the home of 
the first Governor of the State of Illinois, Shadrach Bond. 
He was born in Frederick county, Maryland, in the year 
1773, and in 1794 came to Illinois with his uncle, Shadrach 
Bond, settling in the American Bottom in what is now 
Monroe county. He was elected a member of the legisla- 
ture of Indiana territory, in 1812 the first delegate to Con- 
gress from the territory of Illinois, and afterward was 
appointed receiver of public monies at the Kaskaskia land 
office. He removed to Kaskaskia in 1814, and made a 
large farm west of the village. The house in which he 
lived may still be seen. At the expiration of his term of 
office he became register of the laud office. He died in 
April, 1830. tle was buried at his farm. His grave being 
threatened by the encroachments of the Mississippi, his 
remains, within a year or two, have heen removed to the 
cemetery at Chester, where the State has erected a fitting 
monument to his memory. 

Of the early lawyers, James [laggin came to Kaskaskia 
in 1804, Beujamin F. Doyle in 1805 and John Rector in 
1806. Haggin returned to Kentucky, and there became a 
distinguished lawyer. Doyle served as attorney general for 
the territory in 1809. Nathaniel Pope, the first secretary 
of the territory of Illinois, come to Kaskaskia in 1504. He 
resided at St. Genevieve till 1308, and then returned to 
Kaskaskia. He was territorial secretary from 1809 to 
1816, and in 1X17 and 1818 was the delegate to Congress. 
On the admission of the State into the Union he was made 
judge of the United States district court, aud held that 
office for more than thirty years. He removed to Alton in 
1844, and died in 1850. His son, General John Pope, now 
of the United States Army, was boro in the Bottom near 
Kaskaskia. Elias Kent Kane began his brilliant career as 
a young lawyer at Kaskaskia in 1814. He was a native of 
New York, and a graduate of Yale college. He was 
appointed by Governor Bound secretary of State on the organ- 
ization of the State goveroment in 1518. (Sce Bench and 
Bar for farther sketch). 

Sidney Breese came to Kaskaskia in 1818, and Gen, 
James Shields located here in 1432 as a school teacher. 
They both became prominent in politics and eminent jurists. 
(A more extended sketch of these gentlemeo may be found 
in the chapter on Bench and Bar.) 


KASKASKIA SINCE 1800. 


In the last century Kaskaskia was essentially a French 
village. The French style of architecture prevailed, and 
rows of low one-story houses lined the streets. The only 
brick honse in the place was built about 1750 with bricks 
brought in boats from Pittsburg. Gradually the old French 
exclusiveness broke away, and a few years before 1800 the 
leading places in business and socicty began to be taken by 
men of English blood. arly in the present century a large 
floating population poured into the town. Immigration to 
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Illinois had set in rapidly, and every new settler directed 
his course to Kaskaskia, from which point he explored the 
country and selected his location. From 1810 to 1820 the 
town probably coutained more people than at any other 
period of its history. A census taken at that time showed 
a population of seven thousand. Its merchants carried on a 
heavy trade, and an air of bustle and activity pervaded the 
streets. About 1820 other towns began to spring up; it 
was no longer the center of immigration, and gradually and 
quietly it lost its importance, and gave way to rival settle- 
ments. The flood of 1844 gave the finishing blow to its 
prosperity. Many of the inhabitants left after that disaster. 
It was the seat of government of the Territory of Illinois 
from 1809 to 1818. It was the county seat of Randolph 
county from 1795 to 1848. The first newspaper was estab. 
lished here in 1809, by Matthew Duncan. 

After the time of Morrison, one of the leading mercantile 
firms was that of Menard & Valle, composed of Pierre 
Menard and Jean Baptiste Valle. They began business 
about 1824 They also carricd on a store at St. Genevieve, 
where Valle lived. Their trade was chiefly with the Dela- 
ware, Shawnee, and Peoria tribes of Indians in Missouri and 
Arkansas. They owned part of the stock of the American 
Fur Company. They sold guns, ammunition, strouds, and 
other articles of Indian use, and received in exchange furs 
aod peltries. Their trade was remunerative, and out of it 
they were said to have made half a million of dollara. 
Mather, Lamb & Co. carried on husiness at the same time 
with Menard & Valle. This firm had for its members 
Thomas Mather, Stacy B. Opdycke, Jamea L. Lamb, and 
Edmund Roberts. <A branch of their business was estab- 
lished at Chester on the commencement of the growth of 
that place, and the members of the firm subsequently be- 
came residents of Springfield. Hugh H. Maxwell also had 
astore during the same period. Ile was a native of Irc- 
land, and a man of some education. Ife married Mary O. 
Menard, a daughter of Pierre Menard, in the year 1X11. 
He did jp 1832. His widow survived him thirty years. In 
more recent years George W. Staley was one of the mer- 
chants of the place. His store was burned down. William 
and J. P. Lakenan were cngaged in the mercantile business 
before 1844, and removed to Chester. Thomas Short was 
another merchant. Gustavus Pape, who now has the only 
store in the place, has been in business for many years. 

Among the physicians in former days was Dr Josiah P. 
Betts. He was successful in his practice. Soon after Chi- 
cago began its growth he went there, but returned to Kas- 
kaskia about the year 1844, and a few years subsequently 
died. Dr. Thomas M. Hope heeame a resident of the place 
about 1836. Je married a daughter of Judge Nathaniel 
Pape, and removed to Alton. Dr. James Burch, previous 
to hig death in 187%. had practiced his profession at Kas- 
kaskia for many years. 

In 1844, before the flood of that year, the town was more 
than twice as large as now. The population, by the census 
of 1880, was three hundred aud fifty. It is now not more 
than two thirds of that. The washing away of the neck of 
land separating the Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers, in 
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April, 1881, placed the town on an island, and took away a 
considerable portion of its trade. The bank of the Mis- 
sissippi was once three miles distant. The river has 
gradually crept to within a mile of the village, and further 
encroachments are feared. Some of the old buildings still 
remain. On Chartres street is the old hotel, a large build- 
ing with porch fronting the street, and a spacions room in- 
side in which balls and parties used to make gay the social 
life of the village. In the dining room La‘ayette sat down 
to a hounteous collation in 1825, Farther up Chartres 
street, on the corner of Poplar, is the brick building in 
which the Bank of Kaskaskia, chartered by the legislature 
in 1817, transacted business. Sts walls are now leaning and 
threatened with destruction. It was originally built for a 
dwelling, and it was once the residence of Elias Kent Kane, 
It was used for a time, also, as the United States land office, 
which afterward transferred its location to a frame building 
across the street. 


The old state house, in which the territorial and state 
legislatures held their sessions, stood on the north side of 
Elm street, the second block above the residence of William 
Morrison. 1t was a store building. The legislature is also 
said to have met in the sccond story of the building now 
occupied by Pape’s store. This is one of the oldest build. 
ings that haye survived from ancient times. ‘The old county 
court house has been rebuilt, and presents a moderu appear 
ance It is used as the public school building. A brick 
house on Elm street, above the site of the state house, is one 
of the oldest buildings still in existence. It was once the 
residence of Mr. Ayrondale, magistrate and register of the 
land office. - In a stone house east of the old convent site an 
Indian chief, Louis Duquvin, lived many years. On his 
death he was buried in the Catholic grave yard. Raphael 
Widen, a clerk fur Menard & Valle, and a justice of the 
peace, also lived and died in this house. 


In place of the log mission chapel built on the establi-h- 
ment of the mission, a stone church was erected as early ag 
1720 at the expense of the French government. This was 
replaced ia 1774 by another structure, which was taken 
down in 1801 on account of a fissure in its walls. The next 
church building stood til] 1838, when it was likewise demol- 
ished. The present church was built in 1845, In it hangs 
the old bell, cast at Rochelle in France in the year 1741, 
and sent to Louis Buyat, by him to be given to the infant 
church in America. It was the first church bell that ever 
rang west of the Allegheny mountains. 


The Convent of the Ladies of Visitation was established 
at Kaskaskia in May, 1583, by a colony from the parent 
house at Georgetown, District of Columbia. With it was 
connected Menard Academy, patronized with much zeal and 
benevolence by Pierre Menard. A large building was 
erected for the accommodation of its inmates. It was 
opened for pupils in 1836. During the few years of its ex- 
istence it enjoyed a high reputation. The flood of 1844 
compelled an abandonment of the institution. 


‘Two attempts have been made to bridge the Kaskaskia. 
The first bridge was built about the year 1824 by William 
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Morrison — It was constructed of trestle work, and after bei g 
used a year or two, fell to the water. The second bridge was 
erected by the Kaskaskia Bridge Company, whose capital 
stock was twenty thousand dollars, of which the county sub- 
scribed one fourth. Work was commenced on the structure 
in 1840. It consisted of three spans, and on the west side 
was to bea drawbridge ‘The plan on which it was built 
was deficient, and in May, 1843, before it was opened for 
general use, it fell by its own weight. A ferry has been 
maintained across the Kaskaskia from an early date in the 
history of the town. The franchise was formerly owned by 
Pierre Menard, and it is now in the possession of his son 
Edmond Menard. 


The old records of the town have been destroyed. For 
about thirty-five years no officers were elected under the 
charter. Ip 1871 it was resolved to revive the town govern- 
ment, and Julien Chenu, the only surviving member of the 
old board of trustees, made appointments to fill vacancies in 
the board. On the 24th of May, 1878, the citizens voted to 
incorporate as a village under the general law. 


To the town of Kaskaskia belongs the Commons, com- 
prising uine thousand acres of rich land in the point between 
the Kaskaskia and Mississippi rivers. Abont seven thousand 
acres is capable of cultivation. Three thousand acres are 
now nnder Jease, and furnish a liberal income to the village 
for schoo] and church purposes. Under the old management 
all the inhabitants had equal access to the Commons for 
pasturage and fuel, By an act of the legislature passed in 
1854, the citizens were authorized to elect five trustees every 
two years, who shonld exercise charge of the Commons, leaze 
portions thereof, and apply the proceeds to church and 
school purposes only. The first trustees to serve under this 
act were Savinien St. Vrain, Edmond Menard, Dennis Kav- 
‘tanaugh, Joseph Baronowski, and Adam Feaman. The 
Common Field was also originally owned joiutly by the vil- 
lagers, though each resident was assigned an individual por- 
tion. The United States commissioners, in 1809, determined 
the rights of each citizen, and the lots have since been held 
in fee simple. 

The business interests are now represented by Gustavus 
Pape as general merchant and postmaster. Donatus Beiter 
deals in drugs, and Charles M. Wheeler in drogs and gro- 
cerics, Dr. Hl. M. Boldt is the only physician. Beside the 
public school. there is a school conducted under the care of 
the Catholie church. 


KASKASKIA POINT 


Embraced a rich body of land below the village of Kas- 
kaskia, between the Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers, occu- 
pied by the Common Field and Commons of Kaskaskia. 
Two ferries over the Kaskaskia river furnish easy access to 
Chester. The town of Dozaville, on the Mississippi, was 
projected by William Doza in 1872. There is a general 
store, of which the proprietor is Leon E. Delassus, also the 
owner of asaw mill. A drug and grocery store is kept by 
E. Ellison. It is without a postoffice, mail matter being 
received at Kaskaskia. 
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LAND OFFICE AT KASKASKIA. 


We append the following letter received November 25, 
1882, from the Commissioner of the Genaral Land Office. 
Washington, D. C., in regard to the land office at Kaskaskia : 

“ GENTLEMEN :—In reply to your letter of the 16th inst., 
requesting information concerning the land office at Kas- 
kaskia, []linois, I have to inform you that the land distriet 
was ereated by Act of Congress approved March 26, 1804, 
and it was discontinued by order of the President dated 
November 12, 1855. The transfer of the records to the 
office at Springfield was effeeted on Febroary 25, 1856. 

I am uoable t> furnish you with a complete list of the 
names of the offieers prior to 1821 for the reason that this 
office was formerly a braneh of the Treasury Department, 
and the records then in that Department were destroyed by 
fire in 1832. A partial list, however, was obtained from 
other sources, and the following embraces all the data Lam 
able to give you. 


REGISTERS. 

Nicholas Jones, commissioned... 2... ee ee March 7, 1221. 
Shadrach Bond th ASG NG 6 SS A January 28, 1823 
Miles Hotchkiss 88 0G oe eae cas oat April 30, 1832 
Jacob Fearman Cl A roy Gotan aed Jnue 20, 1844 


Ferdinand Maxwell a 


Daniel P Roberts Pepe hea 8 oo & SALON TLS 


Mach of these officers retained his position until the ap- 
pou tment of his successor. 


RECEIVERS. 


Edward Hamphries, commissioned... 60... 0... . Mareh 5, 1821, 
Samuel Crawford, SVR evened Bb aes Angust 5, Is40 


Richard B. Servant, feee he 05 ao o 4 dete IA ee 
John A. Langlois, Oy ey ahr ea Goes \ugust 2, 1845, 
Ezra C, Coffey, SN sa Piie duces theres June s, 1850. 
William Adair, Su . .. dune 3, S54. 


From original papers on the files of this offiee dating from 
1801} to 1809, the names of Miehael Jones and E. Baekus 
appear as Register and Receiver, and in 1815 Michael Jones 
and Shadrach Bond appeer as holding the offiee of Register 
and Receiver respeetively. 1 regret that 1 am unable ¢ 
furnish you more specific information. 

Very Respectially, 
N.C. McFarntanp, Commissioner. 


FORT GAGE 


During the progress of the war with the Chickasaws and 
other hostile Indian tribes, a fort was built on the high hill 
opposite Kaskaskia for the defense of the town. The date of 
its eonstruetion was the year 1736. Of its size and strength 
tradition gives no information. In 1756, during the old 
Freneh and English war, it was repaired and strengthened, 
and oecupied by a French garrison. From that time to the 
present the blufl' on which it stood has borne the name of 
Garrison bill. In 1766 the old fort was destroyed by fire, 
and soon after another was bnilt on the same spot by the 
English. ¥ts shape is described by Capt. Philip Pitman 
as that of an oblong quadrange, of which the exterior poly- 
gon measured 290 hy 251 feet. It was constructed of very 
thiek squared timber, dovetailed at the angles. Within the 
walls were a stone magazine, the commandant’s house, and 
other smaller buildings. On the abandonment of Fort 
Chartres in 1772 the British garrison ocenpied the fort to 
which the name of Gage had been applied in honor of the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in Ameriea. On 
the night of the tth of July, 1778, it was captured by Col. 
Clark. The garrison then eonsisted of twenty soldiers un- 
der command of M. Rocheblave, the British commandant iu 
Hlinois. Its approaches were guarded by four eannon. The 
records of the English possession of the country are said to 
have been destroyed on the night of the surrender by the 
wife of M. Rochehlave, so that many valuable doeuments 
belonging to that period were lost. While Colonel Clark 
remained in Hlinois he occupied the fort as his headquarters. 
At the elose of the war of the Revolution the fort remained 
unoccupied until 1s8O1, when it was garrisoned by a detach- 
ment of United States soldiers. Colonel DPike’s regiment 
was stationed here for a short period. It was soou abandoned, 
The walls crambled and fell to the groond and the building 
decayed. The lines of the fortare now marked by embank- 
ments of earth. The parade ground north of the fort is 
grown up with timber. The site commands a beautiful view 
of the Kaskaskia and Mississippi rivers. and the adjacent 
bottom. 
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LOUIS J. DEROUSSE, Jr. 


One of the younger representatives of the family of that 
hame, 80 conspicuous during the past in the history of Ran- 
dolph county, was born in Kaskaskia, September 22, 1854, 
being the son of the late Louis Derousse, who was for many 
years a well known citizen of this town. His father died in 
1878. A portrait and sketch may be found of him on 
another page of this work. He has followed farming and 
mereantile persuits all his life. On the eighth of November, 
1881, be was married to Miss Odial M. Chann, daughter of 


Joseph M. and Sophia A. Chann. Captain Chann was for- 
merly the proprietor of the landing on the Mississippi river 
a few miles from Kaskaskia, and known as Kaskaskia land- 
ing. 

Louis J. Derousse is following the footsteps of his de- 
ceased father, in that he is an oflice holder. Ile was elected 
constable in 1881, a position his father had held many years 
before. He isan ardent working Democrat, a member, to- 
gether with his wife, of the Catholic church. 
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THERE are names cherished with pride by every lover of 
the early history of his commonwealth. Among such in 
Illinois is that of Menard. Pierre Menard, a Frenchman, 
came to Kaskaskia in 1790. He married Angelique Souci, 
in 1792. He traded with the Indians, taking their furs, 
pelts, ete , in exchange for goods, also engaged in farming. 
He was a prominent citizen, and took an active part in every 
public enterprise. Upon the organization of the State, he 
was elected Lientenant-Governor. His father, John Menard, 
fought at Quebec under Montgomery. Edmond, a son of 
Pierre, was boru in Kaskaskia, February 7, 1813. He in- 
herited much of his father’s disposition. In 1837 he was 
elected a member of the Legislature, which then convened 
at Vandalia, and was continued during the first session after 


the removal of the capitol to Springfield. He has followed 
merchandising and farming. His neighhors held him in 
high esteem, be anse of noble qualities, and generous, im- 
pulses, prompting him to deeds of charity. The poor of the 
old town of Kaskaskia, recognize in him a benefactor and 
friend. His little acts of kindness, such as supplying a dis- 
tressed family with meat or provisions, furnishing them with 
horses to enable them to drive the plow, ete., are many, and 
treasured in memory ofall who know him. Among his fellow- 
citizens and to each one of them he is “Uncle Edmand.” 
So much is said of his father and family in the pioneer and 
other chapters of this work, owing to their great prominence 
that a lengthy sketch is deemed unnecessary in this connec- 
tion. 
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One of the prominent farmers and large Jand-holders of 
Kaskaskia bottoms, is Joshna G. Burch. He was born in 
Nelson county, Kentueky, November 15, 1815, and has been 
a resident of Randolph county since 1840. His ancestors 
were Virginians. In 1770 they located in Kentucky, where 
they were compelled to live in a fort for protection against 
the Indians, at that time John H. Burch, the father of the 
subject of this sketch, was a mere lad. 

Joshua G. Burch was married to Bridget Tewel, April 
11th, 1837. 
cipally raised in Kentucky. By her he had cight children, 


four of whom are living. She died October 12, 1875, and 


She was a native of Ireland, but had been prin- 


on the thirtieth of September, 1876, Mr. Burch was married 
to Catherine Allen. 

To him belongs the credit of having brought the first 
wheat drill to the county, also the first thresher. The bring- 
ing of the thresher caused as much excitement then as would 
acircus now. The third year after the sowing of the first 
wheat introduced into the vieinity of Kaskaskia, he threshed 
out twenty-nine thousand bushels with his uew thresher. He 
devotes much of his attention to the raising of stock, and 
now in the evening of life rents out large arcas of his farm- 
ing lands to tenants. He is a Democrat of the old Jackson 


stamp. 
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DR. H. M. BOLDT. 


Grrany, the land of scientists and philosophers, has fur- 
nished this country thousands of men of culture and erudi- 
tion. Of college professors, lawyers, and physicians, not a 
few have taken high rank in the country of their adoption, 
Lovers of the patriotism that comes of American institutions 
of the liberty thereby extended, they annually come in great 
numbers. Dr. H. M. Boldt, a young man, belongs to this 
class; he was born in Dantsic, Germany, July 15th, 1851. 
Obtained a liberal education, not alone in his native State, 
Tn 


1872 he learned to love American institutions from kaow- 


but in Berliu, where he completed his college course. 


ledge gathered respecting them, and announced to his father 
His father thought 
he was joking, and up to the very hour of his departure 


his determination of crossing the sea. 


would not have it otherwise. Arriving here, he set about 


mastering the English tongue, then selected medicine as his 


chosen profession. Most assiduously did he persecute his 
studies; he entered the office of Dr. Tuholski, in St. Louis, 
where he remained several years. In 1879 he graduated as 
Doctor of Medicine from McDowell College, St. Louis. 
The same year found him in old Kaskaskia ready to prac- 
tice. The field had heen recently vacated and he was 
anxious to try his powers. Right rapidly has he grown in 
the estimation of the people among whom he has cast his 
lot. A student from force of habit, he leaves no investiga- 
tion, once undertaken, until a proper understanding has 
crowned his efforts. Asa physician he is gaining a good 
practice, in which he is giving eminent satisfaction. Based 
upon his knowledge of American institutions, he is an ardent 
Repnblican, and cannot understand why any of his fellows, 
prompted by motives similar to his own, coming from 
Germay, can be anything else. His characteristics briefly 
summed up are earnestness, enthusiasm, laborious research 
and the exercise of sound judgment. 


CHARLES M. WHEELER. 


AMONG citizens of Kaskaskia who have contributed no 
little to the rejuvenation of that time-honored spot, none has 
worked more faithfully than Charles M. Wheeler. He was 
born in St. Genevieve, Missouri, January 4th, 1844. His 
parents were James M. and Mary Wheeler. His father 
was a Londoner, and came to America when he was but 
fourteen years of age; he died in Kaskaskia April 4th, 1860 
after a residence of about thirty years. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Mary Boarman, died Sept 15th, 1846, and 
is, together with her husband, buried in Kaskaskia Cem- 
etery. 

Charles M. attended first the public schools of Kaskaskia 
and subsequently the seminary at Connewago, Penna., 
which he entered at the age of fourteen. Here he studied 
the classies and after three years returned home to enter the 
employ of Riley as clerk. After a short time he went to 
Kansas City in the same manner of business. Under force of 
circumstances he joined the rebel army under General Price. 
Prior to his doing this he had written a letter to asister in which 
he used the expression, “I hope the North will send down 
enough men to bring South Carolina back; she had no 
business to secede.” Despite his Union sentiments, freely 
expressed, he found himself compelled to enter the 
Southern army. His command surrendered to General 
Canby at Shreveport, Louisiana, in 1865, He remained a 
year in Lonisiana in attendance at school at Mt. Lebanon 
for a year thereafter, returning to Kaskaskia in 1867, since 
which time his life has been spent in clerking and merchan- 
dising in Kansas C.ty, Memphis and Waskaskia. He was 
married to Miss Mary Reily, Sept. 1st, 1869. By this 
union there have been born five children. In 1881 he pur- 
chased the drug store he now manages. In 1873 he was 
elected a Justice of the Peace, an office he still holds. He 
is an ardent, active Democrat, politically, and is quite prom- 
inent in conventions of that party, being generally a dele- 
gate. During the last campaign he was made chairman of 
the Democratic Central Committee for the county. 
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N Township 6, R. 7 West, lies Florence 
precinct. Jt has many natural advan- 
tages, In the respect to good soil, and a 
plentiful supply of timber, admirably 
adapting it to the growth of all the grains 
grasses and fruits. Itisdrained by Nine 
Mile creek and its tributaries, Little 
Nine Mile, and Robison creeks. The 
Kaskaskia river, bounds its western 
side, and affords a means for transporta- 
tion of its products. Evansville bounds 
it on the north, Blairand Chester on the 
east, and Chester and Kaskaskia on the 
south. It is from the number and charac- 


COUNTY. 


ter of the pioneers though, that much of the interest 
attached to this precinct derives its origin. Ellis Grove on 
section 17, in the middle of the western part has long been 
renowned. Here improvoments were made as early as 1780 
by settlers who had formerly been soldiers under the famous 
Colonel Clark. The names of these old settlers were John 
Montgomery, Joseph Anderson, John Dodge, John Doyle, 
David Pagon, M. Augustus, James Curry and Levi Teel. 
This settlement on which, at first, a few smal] farms with 
their humble cabins served to sustain and shelter the pioneers 
was almost broken up before the year 1790. 

The year 1797 marked the advent of one of the most no- 
ted aud prominent pioneers, a man who was the hero of 
numberless exploits with the Indians, who had been one of 
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Clone] Clark’s old soldiers, when he made his mareh tothe 
Wabash in 1778, und who took part with General St Clair 
in his disastrous defeat in 1791. This was Stacy McDonough. 
He was born in the state of New Jersey, and was of Scotch 
descent. A natural backwvodsman, fond of the rifle, he 
seemed to court danger. In 1793 while passing down the 
Ohio river on a boat which be commanded, he received a 
wound from a shot in the shoulder by the lurking savages, 
which atHicted him through life, still he was undaunted and 
always engaged in some perilous exploit. He served with 
General] Anthony Wayne, whose disposition suited him. 
During the war of 1812, hecarried the mail from St. Louis to 
thawneetown, thoogh a route thickly beset with dangers 
from the hostile Iudians, but the danger did not deter him, 
and he made his trips regularly. He was a Captain in the 
ranging service, and proved a man of marked ability, and 
one of the most popular men in the new settlement. He 
lived on a farm where he first located nearly half a century 
and died deeply mourned. He left two sons, James and 
David; the former settled on the lower end of Opossumdenu 
Prairie, about the year 1820. David lived on the farm made 
by his father. 

In 1798 Jonathon Pettit another noble specimen of the 
pioneer, came to the settlement, and was a valuable acquisi- 
tion. He erected a mill on Nine Mile creek, at a point where 
the Chester aud Evansville road crosses it. He was an 
aetive and leading mao, and was prominent in all important. 
movements. He joined the Rangers, in 1812 and discharged 
his arduous duties in a highly creditable manner. ILis sons. 
were David, Henry, Jonathan and Joseph. Among the 
first emigrants to the county alter 1800, was Robert Rey- 
nolds trom Tennessee, and originally from Ireland. Ile 
loeated first in Kaskaskia and atter a short time came to the 
settlement of Hughsand Pillars. He beeame a leading man 
and filled several important officers. After a residence of 
twenty years he went to Madison county where he died. Ile 
was the father of Johu Reynolds, who afterwards became 
Governor of the state,and Thomas Reynolds who became 
an eminent lawyer and Judge. George Franklin who came 
to Iinois iu 1801, settled on a farm in section De earlier 
W. John and Ephraim Bilderback came to Illinois in 
1802. Ephraim made a farm in the region of the settle- 
ment on the east side of the Kaskaskia river, about one mile 
north of Riley's mill. They soon became representative men 
and were noted for their ability and industry. Their deseen- 
dants are nomerovus, and are now scattered in every direction. 

lu 1811, there came to the settlement a man named John 
Young, who loeated on a farm near Ellis Grove. Stephen 
Young who lived in the same neighborhood was his son. 
John Young arrived iu company with ILarmon’s family 

James Milligan living on section 21, T. 6, R. 7 W., is the 
son of David Milligan who emigrated from North Carolina 
to Tennessee, and thence to Illinois tn 1812 Te first settled 
four miles south of Pinekneyville, on Four Mile Prairie, 
and after a years residence there, removed to where Sparta 
now stauds. Ile rais da family of nine children, five sons 
and four daughters, Fergus, James, David, Hezekiah and 
William were the names of the sons, and Elvira, Sarah, 
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James 


Mary and Martha were the names of the daughters. 
Milligan is the second son, and was born in North Carolina, 


Mareh Ith, 1801. [le came with his father to Illinois 
in 1812 In [821 he married Naney McDonough, a 
danghter of Stacy McDonough hefore mentioned. Mrs. 
Milligan was born March 17th, 1508, on the old McDonough 
place within a mile of where she nuw lives. He served in 
the Black-Hawk war. One of the early settlers in the 
vieinity of Ellis Grove, was William Fisher, a son of Archi- 
bald Fisher, who came from Scotland to America some time 
befure the Revolutionary war, and settled first in South 
Carolina aud afterward in Tenuessee, where his son William 
married Aon White. He was the father of the Archibald 
Fisher, who received his grandfather’s name, and was born 
in Tennessee. In 1804 William Fisher moved to Randolph 
county, Illinois, and settled a few miles northeast of Ellis 
Grove. Archibald was at thistimea boy of three years. 
The Bollinger Family were among the early settlers of Ran- 
dolph county. They were natives of Tennessee, where they 
were a numerous and wel) known family. Daniel Bollinger 
eame with his father to Ellis Grove about 1828. In 1873 
he opened a store in Ellis Grove. In 1574 he was appoint- 
ed post-master. 

Elisha aud Edward Seymour eame to Randolph county 
in 1822 Edward lived in Randolph county until 1449 
when he joined the adventurous band who were attracted to 
the Pacific Slope. Ile accompanied his brother Elisha, and 
engaged in miuing, with varied success, until the death of 
his brother, who was drowned iu May, [451, while trying to 
ferry a man over Salmon river when it was swollen and in a 
dangerous stage. In the winter of 1851-'o2, Mr. Seymour 
made the jouruey homeward hy way of Panama, and returned 
to his old home in Randolph county, where he settled up his 
brother’s estate, and contiuued to reside in the county until 
his death in 1876. He left two sons, George D. and Ilenry 
I., both of whom live in the county. Elisha, his brother, 
married Sarah MeDonough, a daughter of Staey Me- 
Donough, aud sister of James Milligan’s wife. 

Christian Beare is an old settler, who came from Switzer- 
land in 1832. Tle first located upon a place two miles north 
of Ellis Grove, and engaged in farming until 1542, when he 
settled mpon his present place, sectiun 14, a quarter of a 
mile southwest of the village. 

Iliram Reberts came to Randolph county in the year 
1839, when fifteen years of age, sinee which time he has 
resided in it, except a period of three years spent on the 
Paeific coast. His father’s name was James Roberts, a na- 
tive of New Jersey, who was married to Margaret Murphy, 
in the city of New York. He first moved to Ohio, and set- 
tled at Columbus, where Iliram, his son, was born. The 
fumi y moved next to Michigan, aud subsequently to Taze- 
well eonnty, Illinois In 1839 they moved to Randulph 
county and settled in the neighborhood of Ellis Grove. 
Daniel Preston Roberts, the grandson of William Roberts, 
who came to Hlinois from Kentucky about the beginning of 
the present century, was born Noy. 30th, 1516, near Kas- 
kaskia. He studied law, was admitted tu the bar, and was 
appointed register in the land office at Kaskaskia until its 
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close. In 1866 he bonght a farm half a mile west of Ellis 
Grove, where he stil] resides. 

One of the earliest Germans to locate in this precinct was 
John George Schoeppel, a native of Bavaria, Germany. He 
emigrated to America in the fall of the year 1839, landing 
at New Orleans. On coming up the river the boat was 
frozen in the ice opposite Kaskaskia. This incident 
causcd him to stop at that place, thongh it was his intention 
to settle in Missouri. He was a tailor, and, after working a 
few weeks at his trade, he settled abont one mile north of 
Ellis Grove, and engaged in farming. He died in 1858. 
Some of his children are still residing in the vicinity. 

There are few of the old settlers now in Florence precirct, 
They have fonght their battles with Ife and passed away. 
The old landmarks have gone with them. The primitive 
log church has been supplanted by those ef br.ck or frame, 
and the old squatty school-house of ronnd poles, without 
window or floor, has been succeeded by elegant frame struc. 
tnres. On every hand the old traces of pioneer life are gone. 

Riding along the road trom Evansville to Ellis Grove, if 
the traveller were to panse when he comes to Nine Mile 
Creek, he would look in vain for any remains of the old 
mill erected by Jonathan Pettit in 1798, but he ean let his 
memory revert to the scencs at that time. The little band 
of pioneers or their boys, engaged in games of ball or feats 
of wrestling and throwing the shoulder-stone, while awaiting 
their turn for their grist, enjoying themselves in their Jeisnre 
time in the rude manner of the pioneer life, wonld to day, 
if sketched by the artist, make an interesting picture. 

ELLIS GROVE. 
The village of Ellis Grove is beantifnlly located in an 
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elevated region abont two miles east of the Kaskaskia river, 
on the west half of section 17. The region aronnd the vil- 
lage has some natural advantages in the way of timber, soil 
and water. It was at an early period a place of note. In 
1852 George Ellis purchased a part of the old Hunt farm, 
put up a house and opened a store A post-office was also 
established and Mr. Ellis appointed post-master. A Union 
meeting-house was erected the saine year, which still stands, 
though now nsed as a dwelling. A school-house was pnt up 
also, These buildings gave to the little place somewhat the 
appearance of a village. Mr. blilis bad his land surveyed 
into town lots, and called the place Ellis Grove. The plat 
was recorded Oct. 9, 1855. In 1855 a church building was 
erected by the Baptists, which was burned in the spring of 
1882. The society was in a flourishing state. Mr, Ellis 
had his store destroyed by fire in 1857, and removed to Ur- 
bana; and William Crawford moved in, opened a store, and 
took charge of the post-office. 

Present Business —The town has now a popnlation of 
about two hundred, some of whom are of German ancestry ; 
one dry yoods store, owned by J Beard & Brother; two 
hotels, one by Mrs. John Schoeppel, and one by Mis. Fred. 
Peters; two blacksmith shops, one by William Kuntz, and 
one by Frederick Dudenbostel ; one wagon shop; one drug 
store, by Henry Lilly, who is also the post-master, a jnstice 
of the peace, and a notary public; two physicians—Dr. J. 
B. Ray, and Dr. J. Howard ; also, one German Methodist 
church. 

There are two school-houses, one quarter of a mile each 
from the centre of the village; and a saw-mill, owned by 
Hecb, Lutz & Neuling. 
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MONROE COUNTY. 


eu. ELLEFONTAINE was the ear- 

3 liest settlement in the connty. 
The first American colony 
came from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to Hlinois in 1781, and 
of its members three. Jaines 
Moore, Larken Rutherford, 
and James Garretson, settled 
at or near the Bellefontaine in 
1782. This name had been 
applied by the French to a 
spring of water a mile sonth of the site of Waterloo, at 
which they had doubtless often camped on their journeys 
between Kaskaskia, Cahokia and St. Lonis. By the side of 
this spring Moore determined to build his future home, 
Rutherford settled in the vicinity. 
century he removed to the neighborhood of the present town 
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Early in the present 


of Belleville, in St. Clair county, where he died. He had 
been a soldier onder Colonel Clark in his expedition to Tl 
inois in 1778. Garretson selected a Jocation a mile northeast 
of where the town of Waterloo now stands, on claim 516, 
survey 720, a grant of land which he reecived from the gov- 
ernment. He afterward removed to the American Bottom, 
near Moredock Lake, where he ended his days. Moore and 
his family clung to the original settlement at the Bellefon- 
taine. The grant of four hundred acres of land which he 
obtained from the Government (claim 220, survey 394) cov- 
ering the spring, has remained in the possession of the Movre 
family from the last century to the present time. 

Captain James Moore was born in Maryland in the year 
1750. We subsequently settled in Virginia, his oldest son, 
John Moore, being the only one of his children born in 
Ile settled in Virginia on the hanks of the 
Ile took part in the expedition to Ilnois 


Maryland. 
Kanawha river. 
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in 1778, under the command of Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, in which it is generally supposed he served in the 
commissary department. 
in disposition, 


Ie was adventurous and daring 
He, with his companions, reached Kaskaskia 
inthe fall of 1781, and there remained during the winter. 
The next spring he settled at Bellefontaine. It was supposed 
when these immigrants left the country east of the Alleghe- 
ules that little danger need be feared from the Indians. It 
was vot long, however, before the savages began to make 
trouble, and James Moore was elected eaptain of the eom- 
pany which came to be raised tor the protection of the colony. 
Tlinots at that rime was a county of Virginia, and the eom- 
mission which Captain Moore received was from the Gover- 
nor of Virginia, Patrick Henry. He was directed to estab- 
lish a military post and command the Illinois militia, A 
fort, or blockhouse, was accordingly built at Bellefontaine, 
and afterward, during the Indian war this was one of the 
most frequent and noted places of resort. Captain Moore’s 
ettorts were ot great valoe in establishing amicable relations 
with the Indians, so that it was uot until 1786 that serious 
trouble began with the hostile tribes. With Gabriel Cerre, 
a wealthy merchant of St. Louis, he entered into trade with 
the Indians, and for some time muintained his headquarters 
on the site of Nashville, Fenn. He died in or about the 
year I7SS, his fumily obtaining scanty results from his ven- 
ture in the Indian trade. ITis wife, whom he had married 
in Maryland iu 1772, was Catharine Biggs. At her hus- 
band’s death she was left with a family of six children, the 
oldest of whom was but fourteen years of age, and the 
youngest an infant. She kept the family together, though 
her sitaation was one of trial and embarrassment. By this 
time the Indians had resumed their eneroachments, though 
their object seemed to he to steal rather than to kill, some 
of them boasting that they spared the settlers so that they 
might raise horses and provisions for them. Her neighbors 
planted for her a crop the first season after her husband's 
death, some standing guard against the Indians while others 
tilled the field. At one time tle danger became so immi- 
neut that the family was driven to the block house in the 
American Bottom for protection. 

The oldest son, John Moore, on attaining his majority in 
1794, married Elizabeth Whiteside, the oldest daughter of 


William Whiteside, who had reached Illinois in 1793. He 
settled north of Waterloo, on claim 223, survey 897. He 


died in the year 1855. Ife was a lieutenant in the Fllinois 
militia, in the ranging service during the war of 1812-14, 
and the first treasurer of Monroe county. William and 
Benjamin, the two next sons of James Moore died in early 
life. The fourth son, James Biggs Moore, known as General 
Moore, was born in Virginia in 170. He embarked in 
various business enterprises, and for some years traded on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers between New Orleans and 
Pittsburg, making his voyages in a keel boat. He aban- 
doned the boat business to settle three miles northeast of the 
present town of Waterloo, on what was known as the ‘tan 
yard farm.”” He here invested in a large tanning enterprise, 
at that time, perhaps, the largest west of the Alleghenies. 
He organized a compauy of rangers in the war of 1812-14, 
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and was commissioned its captain. He was appointed sheriff 
of Monroe county by Governor Ninian [dwards, and was 
the first to fill that office after the organization of the county. 
He was sheriff several years, and afterward for two terms 
represented the county in the State Legislatore. Ele was a 
man of active business enterprise, and established a mill on 
Prairie du Long ereek, and a carding factory vear his own 
homestead. Tle died on the tan yard farm in 1840) Enoch 
Moore, the next son of the pioneer, was horn in the old 
block house at the Bellefontaine in the year 1753, and was 
probably the first white child born within the limits of the 
preseut county of Monroe. He secured a good education 
and became an excellent surveyor Much of the gov- 
ernment surveying in this part of Ulinois was done under 
his direction and supervision. Ife married Mary Whiteside. 
During the war of 1812-14 he served asa private iu the 
company of rangers commanded by his brother, Captain 
James B. Moore. He wasa delegate to the convention that 
framed the first constitution of the State of Hlinois,and was 
elected a representative in the State Legislature. He was 
also at different times circuit clerk aud judge of the probate 
court. “He was a local minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church In company with one of his sons, McKendree 
Moore, he engaged in the mercantile business at Waterloo. 
He died in the year ISIS. His home was the farm now 
ovned by Joseph W. Drury north of Waterloo. Mary 
Moore born at Bellefoutaine in 175i, heeame the wife ot 
Colonel David Robinson. J. Milton Moore, the youngest 
son of the pioneer, Captain James Moore, was born in B-lle- 
fontaine In 1786. Several years of his boyhood were spent 
with his unele Zaeceheus Biggs, in Virginia, where he re- 
ceived a good common school education. He had a strong 
liking for mathematies and quatified himself as a surveyor. 
Soon after he was sixteen years of age he was made surveyor 
of St. Clair county, and filled that position for several years. 
He surveyed a considerable part of the publie land in Mon- 
roe county, running the lines of the sections and townships. 
He was in the ranging service during the war of 1812-14. 
and served asa justice of the peace for many years. Ile died 
in 1544. 

The old claim 2666, survey 978, a mile or more southeast 
of Waterloo, was granted by the government on account of 
an improvement made by Auguste Bigzer-taff in the year 
1786, The testimony before the board of commissioners to 
adjust land claims in the Kaskaskia district showed that 
Biggerstaff cultivated corn and raised a crop that year. 
Peter Casterline testified that he assisted Biggerstafl’ to lay 
the foundation of his cabin, to deaden some timber and put 
in a erop. Andrews’ ruo,a tributary to fountain creek, 
which rises north of Waterloo, was so ealled from the An- 
drews family, which settled at its head in early times, and 
who were massacred by the Ludians. James Andrews was a 
young Virginian who came to Hlinois, and shortly afterward 
married Capt. Joseph Ogle’s daughter, and settled on An- 
drews’ run. Tfere he was attacked by the Indians, himself 
and wife killed, and his child, a girl three years of age, 
taken prisoner. Tfer name was Drusilla. She was recovered 
through the agency of some French traders of St. Louis, 
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and was raised in the family of Jaimes Leman, at New 
Design ; she married Henry Mace. Governor St. Clair con- 
firmed a graut of four hundred acres of land, eovering the 
original improvement made by Andrews, to his daughter 
Drusilla, on whieh she and her husband afterward spent 
their days. The Hutf'and Moredoek family, on coming to 
{}linois first setilcd in the vicinity of Bellefontaine, and in 
1809 the claim was affirmed by the commissioners to John 
Moredoek. The massacre of Mrs. Huif and part of the 
fainily by the Indians, in their journey up the Missis- 
sippi, is elsewhere related. Luff himself was killed by the 
Indians, on the road between IKXaskaskia and Prairie du 
Rocher. The family removed to the American Bottom, on 
Moredock iake, and John Moredock beeame a noted citizen 
of the county. On elaim 229, survey 784, about three miles 
north of Waterloo, the first improvement was made by 
Samue)] Hanley. This grant was confirmed by Governor 
St. Clair to William Biggs, in whose possession it also was 
at the time of the 1eport, made in 1815, of the eommis- 
sioners to adjust land claims in the Kaskaskia distriet. 

Biggs lived a long and eventful life in Illinois. He was 
born in Maryland in the year 1755, and at the age of 
twenty-three enlisted in the expedition for the conquest of 
Illinois, commanded by Colonel) George Rogers Clark. He 
held a commission as lieutenant, and served during the 
years 1778 and 1779. He returned to Virginia, was married, 
and shortly afterward, in company with his two brothers, 
came to Illinois and settled at Bellefontaine. In the spring 
of 1788, while on his way to Cahokia, in company with 
John Vallis, he was attacked by the Indians and taken 
prisoner. He was released on the payment of $260 ransom 
money. He afterward wrote a narrative of his eaptivity. 
He was appointed by Governor St. Clair sheriff of St. Clair 
eounty in 1790, and filled the office for a number of years ; 
he was also a justice of the peace, and judge of the court of 
common pleas He was eleeted to serve in the legislature of 
the Northwestern territory two terms. In 1808 he was 
chosen to represent St. Clair eounty in the legislature of 
Indiana territory, and by his efforts contributed to the divi- 
sion of the territory and the establishment of the I]linois 
territory the following year. From 1812 to 1816 he repre- 
sented St. Clair county in the legislative council of General 
Assembly of the territory of Illinois. 

South of the Moore tract, below Waterloo, Miehael Miller 
settled at an early day. He was from Pennsylvania, and 
came to Ilinois about the year 1800 The farm north of 
Waterloo, which was for many years the residence of Geo. 
L. Ditch, was first improved by Benjamin Marney. While 
returning up the river from New Orleans, where he had 
taken a flat-boat loaded with produce, he was seized with 
yellow fever, died and was buried on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. This was in the early part of the year 1822. 
William Agnew was an old resident of the precinet, and 
occupied a farm in seetion 2 of township 2 range 10, now 
owned by Conrad Kohlmar. James Taylor lived on the 
Loehr place, three miles nortl of Waterloo, on the St. Louis 
road. In the same neighborhood was the old Eberman 
place, where the Rev. William Eberman lived for many 


years. At this place, early in the present century, Thomas 
Marrs, afterward a residentof the American Bottom, settled. 

David Robinson, who has been mentioned as having mar- 
ried the only daughter Capt. James Moore, was a lieutenant 
in the eompany of his brother-in-law, Capt. James B. Moore, 
in the war of 1812-14, and was afterward appointed by 
Governor Ninian Edwards a colonel of militia. Ino later 
life he beeame a member of the Methodist Episeopal ehurch. 
He died in the year 1833, 


CITY OF WATERLOO. 


The tract of land on which the original town of Waterloo 
was laid out was purchased by George Forquer, in 1818. 
The projectors of the town were Forquer and Daniel P. 
Cook. The latter was a prominent lawyer,a resident of 
Kkaskaskia and afterward a member of Congress. Forquer 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1794, and eame to I]linois with 
his mother, Mrs. Ford, and his half brother, Thomas Ford, 
(afterwards Gov. Ford), in 1804. He also was the original 
proprietor of the town of Bridgewater, on the Mississippi, 
above Harrisonville. He opened a store at Waterloo, but 
his mercantile venture proved a failure. He then under- 
took the study of law and engaged in polities, in hoth of 
which pursuits he was suceessful. The Ford family lived in 
Waterloo for mauy years, inhabiting a little log house which 
stood at the west side of the present Main street, just south 
of the old Morrison place. Mrs. Ford died here, and was 
buried in the cemetery east of town. At Waterloo Thomas 
Ford grew up to manhood and began his distinguished legal 
and politieal career. 

Much of the land on whieh the town is now built was, 
previous to the laying out of the town, owned by David H. 
Diteh who acquired it by entry from the government. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, in the year 1781, and married 
Hannah Forquer, sister of George Forquer. They eame to 
Tllinois in 1804, Mrs, Diteh fording the Kaskaskia river on 
horseback with one of her children tied behind her. After 
liviog some time in the vicinity of Kaskaskia, and in the 
Ameriean Bottom near Harrisonville, Mr. Ditch moved to 
the site of Waterloo. Ue built the log house, afterward 
known as the Morrison house, which stood until the spring 
of 1881, when it was torn down. This in early days was 
used as a hotel, and when Waterloo first became the county 
seat, the eourts were held in this building. 

For many years the growth of Waterloo was slow, and it 
remained a place of smal] sizeandimportanee. The first per- 
manentstore was established by Emery Peter Rogers, for many 
years a leading citizens of Waterloo. A young man named 
Ruddisill also sold goods for a time in the early history of 
the place. Rogers was born in Massachusetts, and eame 
to {Illinois about the year 1816. He first taught school and 
then opened a small store, his stock of goods consisting of a 
barrel of whiskey, some tobaceo, powder and lead, and a few 
other articles indispensable to the pioneers. This store was 
kept in a log building on Main street, on lot eight of 
Rogers’ subdivision, opposite the house to whieh he after- 
ward removed, whieh is stil] standing. For some time this 
was the only store in the county. A store had been estab- 
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lished at Harrisonville in early times, but for some years 
was discontinued. About the year 1826, Mr. Rogers en- 
larged his store, and put in a more general and complete 
stock of goods Ile put up a large rock building which 
stood where the Rogers homestead now is. Part of the 
building was used as a hotel. It burned down in 1843, and 
in its place the present brick building was ereeted. He 
kept the botel until 1847, and continued the store until his 
death in the year 1850. He was a man of large frame, 
weighed ahout two hundred and forty pounds, was intelli- 
gent and well educated, and enterprising as a business man. 
In addition to his store, he had a earding mill and saw mill 
in his part of the town, and erected a number of buildings. 
Tle was commonly known as Peter Rogers, and his part of 
the town received the soubriquet of Peterstown, by which it 
is still known. He embarked in several ontside enterprises, 
and had he not met with several serious disasters, such as 
the fire which burned his store, the loss of a barge load of 
tobacco in the ice, and of an investment of thirty thousand 
dollars in a steamboat, he would have accumulated great 
wealth. As it was he died in good circumstances and left 
a comfortable estate behind him. Tis first wife was Mary 
Miller, daughter of Michae] Miller, who came from Venn- 
sylvania, and settled south of Waterloo about the year 
1800, His second wife was Eunice Rogers, the widow of 
bis brother, Lemuel Rogers. His third wife, Caroline Rob- 
inson, daughter of David Robinson, is still living, 

Another store was started about the year 1458, by Me- 
Kendree Moore, in partnership with his father, Enoch 
Moore, and was carried on until the death of the son in 
1840, It was kept in a brick building, about fifteen by 
twenty-two feet in dimensions, which stood on the site of 
Peter Bickelhaupts hotel, on Main street, opposite the court 
house. Shortly after the Moors engaged in the mercantile 
hosiness, another store was started by James B. Needles 
(father of Thomas B. Needles, formerly State Auditor) and 
John Gal]. The date of its establishment was about the 
year 1559, and it was earried on for nearly ten years. Soon 
after 1840, the town began to increase in popnlation, and in 
1841 and 1842, two or three additional stores were started. 
Isaac Clark and Zaccheus B. Moore, opened a store on the 
corner of Main and Third streets, where the marble shop 
now is. Ferdinand Rose had a store on Main street, just 
sonth of Peterstown. Kose was afterward interested in busi- 
ness with John B. Frank. [In 1545, there were four stores ; 
that of Rogers; one carried on by George Leip on the west 
side of Main street, corner of Mill street ; one belonging to 
Conrad Stroh on the west side of Main street, father north, 
and one opened that year by John Frank and Major X. F. 
Trail. lafayette Warnoch earried on the the mereantile 
business from I848 to 1854. Among other merchants who 
carried on business in Waterloo previous to 1860, were John 
A. Reed, Napoleon Bond, George Lutz, John G. Shaeffer, 
Charles lTeer, Henry Boedeker, M. 'T. and Iarrison Horine, 
George Leip, William Moore, William Devine, Berger, 
David Walsh, John Borchert and Frederick Timmermann. 

Inu 1836 the town contained not more than twenty build- 
ings. Beginning at the north end of the town, the brick 


building still standing, the one farthest north on Main 
street, was uccupied that year by David Nolan. He was 
clerk of the cireuit conrt, a member of the bar, and died at 
Vandalia in 1835, while at the capital as member of the 
legislature. ‘The next was a small frnme house with two 
reoms, occupied by Catherine and Delilah Hilton, seam- 
stresses. The next was the residence and store of Emery 
Peter Rogers, and on the opposite side of the strect lived 
Benjamin Dean. Next below on the cast -ide of the street 
was a log building, owned by Peter Rogers, father of Emery 
P. Rogers, into which Jesse Slate, the father of KE. P. slate, 
moved on his arrival in the town from 
June, 1836. Opposite was the log building in which Emery 
P Rogers kept his first store, and which in 1456 wax used 
asa workshop. Luke Patterson had erected this building 
and sold it to Rogers. On the east side of the street, 
further down, a man named Owens lived. The next house 
was the building known as the old Morrison place, a large 
log structure two stories in height, built by David H. Ditch, 
iu which in early days he kept a hotel. Next on the west 
side of the street was the residence of Dr. John Rogers. He 
was a brother of Emery P. Rogers. He had acquired a 
good medical education and had practiced his profession in 
Massachusetts some years before coming to Hlinois. He 
came to Waterloo in 1826, and followed his profession till 
his death in 185%. He was the leading physiciau of the 
county during that period, and his practice, which extended 
over this county with St. Clair and Randolph, kept him 
busy day and night. On the east side of the street, oppo- 
site Dr. Rogers, was a story and a half log house, with two 
rooms below, used as a school-house. James Rogers, 
brother of Emery P., and Dr. John Rogers taught school in 
this building for several years. The building on Main 
street, the second block north of the court house, now oceu- 
pied by Borntraeger’s store, was used us a dwelling in 
1856 by Daniel Converse, who for many years filled the 
office of county clerk. The next house was on the north- 
east corner of Miin and Mill streets, where Stroh’s saloon 
now is, and in it lived Johu Coleman, He was the propri- 
etor of a milf whieh stood just east of his residence on Mill 
street and north of the court house. This was first built as 
a wind mill in [830, or shortly afterward. Its operation as 
a wind mill was not very successful, the mill only rupning 
when the wind blew with a certain force. About 18357 it 
The court house in 1856 was a 
small two-story brick building, with the court room below 
and the county offices above, and stuod a short distance 
scuthwest of the present structure. The Methodist chureh, 
the only one in town, stood near the site of the present 
chureh building. ‘he southwest eorner of Main and Third 
streets was taken up by a log building in which was kept a 
grocery. On the west side of Main street, below Fourth 
street, there was a log house in which Isaac Clark lived in 
1836, but which shortly afterward was purchased by John 
Gall. On the west side of Main street, north of Third 
street, was a frame house, into which William II. Bennett 
moved in 183b,and on the northwest corner of Main aud 
Third streets was a blacksmith shop. 


Massachusetts ia 


was ehanged to an ox mill. 
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The merchants of Waterloo in the year 1855 were Emery 
P. Rogers, John S. Borchert, M. T. Horine, Charles H. 
Heer, John G. Schaeffer, Conrad Stroh, Hoener & Moore, 
David Walsh, Martin Dunn and Vincent Sum. The latter 
two had small stores. The flouring millon the site of 
the present Edwards and Chouteau mill was carried on in 
1855 by Francis A. Gauen and Fridolin Meyer. Jobn 
Coleman’s mill, on Mill street opposite the court house, 
was then running. It was at that time operated by steam, 
though wind and then ox power had previously been, 
tried. This mill was destroyed by fire in 1857. In “ Peters- 
town’? Emery P. Rogers had a saw mill, and a brewery 
was carried on by John Woechel. 

In 1858 Jacob Miller and Valentine Briegel built a large 
brick mill east of the town. Its site is now included iu the 
corporation limits. It was bought by Chouteau, Edwards 
& Co., and torn down in 1874. The first brewery in 
Waterloo was built in 1847 by Jahn Koechel, who hegan 
operations in a small frame building. The original 
building was torn down about the year 1552, and the 
present hrick building erected in tts place. Koechel ran it 
till 1865, and then leased it to other parties. It was sold 
in January, 1882, to Michael Schorr and Henry Wilmes- 
neier, and is now run by Schorr. About 1858 John Her- 
rold started a brewery in a building, partly brick and 
partly frame, which stood in the southeast part of the town. 
It burned down in 1869. The firm of Wellier & Burch 
rau it for a time. A small distillery was operated by 
Edward Kemuff for five or six years. It stoad in the south 
part of town. 

Among the physivians who practiced in Waterloo in 
former years were Drs. Somerville, Harper, De Puyt 
Doelicht, Smith, Ball, Copp, Bollert, Whiteside, Koernel 
and Deming. 

The German population of Waterloo began to inercase 
rapidly after 1840. The towu has a beautiful situation on 
elevated graund, from which an excellent view of the sur- 
rounding country is obtained. The line of the bluffs is dis- 
tinetly visible, and beyond the Missouri hills. It is twenty- 
three miles from St. Louis by the St. Louis and Cairo rail- 
road. The population is estimated at twenty-five hundred. 
There are three newspapers, two English and one German. 
The Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, and Catholics have 
churches. In addition to public school, both the Lutheraus 
and Catholics maintain large parochial schools, and there is 
a convent under the care of the Catholic sisters. <A large 
and handsome brick public school building was erected in 
1871. 


TOWN GOVERNMENT. 


The town of Waterloo was incorporated by act of Legis- 
lature, approved in February, 1849. The charter was 
amended in 1855, and again in 1859. Since the latter date 
no amendment has been made. The town government is in 
the Fands of a board of trustees, five in number, elected in 
December of each year. 

The board in each case being elected in December of the 
year previous to that given: 


First board, 1859—M. T. Horine, (president), George 
DePuyt, Charles Borntraeger, Adam Kumpf, and Ambrose 
Hoener. 

1860—Harrison Horine, (president), Francis A. Gauen, 
Charles Borntraeger, Ambrose Hoener, and Fred Miiller. 


1861—Harrisou Horine, (president), Francis A. Gauen, 
John Woechel, Charles Borntraeger, and Ambrose Hoener. 


1862—Christian H. Kettler, (president), John Koechel, 
Charles Borntraeger, Hubert Ktinster, and Henry C. Tal- 
boit. 
1863—John Woechel, (president), Charles Borntraeger, 
George Gauen, Christian Johusch, and Henry C. Talbott. 
1864—Hubert Kinster, (president), John Koechel, Henry 
C. Talbott, and Christian Jobusch. 
1865—Henry C. Talbott, (president), Adam Kumpf, Louis 
Eilbracht, H. F. Borntraeger, and James A. Kennedy. 
1866 —Charles Frick, (president), Hubert Kiunster, Dr. 
A. Wetmare, John Moeller, and Adam Reis. 
1867—Charles Frick, (president), Hubert Ktiuster, Dr. 
A. Wetmore, Adam Reis, and Valentine Sturtzum. 
1868—Charles Frick, (president), Dr. A. Wetmore, Ser- 
vais Sondag, Jacob Muller, and Valentine Sturtzum. 
1869—Conrad Herehenroeder, (president), Frederick De 
Puyt, George L. Riess, Adam Reis, and Henry Colmar. 
1870—Harrison Horine, (president), George De Puyt, 
Frederick De Puyt, John 8, Borchert, and Stephen Heim. 
1871—Christian Jobusch, (president), Stephen Keim, 
Anton Gatzert, George De Puyt, and Henry C. Talbott. 
1872—Christian Jobusch, (president,) Stephen Keim, 
Antan Gatzert, George De Puyt, and Henry C. Talbott. 
1873—Christian Jobusch, (president), Stephen Keim, 
Anton Gatzert, George De Puyt, and Henry C. Talbott. 
1s74—Hubert Kiinster, (president), George De Puyt, 
Anton Gatzert, George “chmitt, and Henry C. Talbott. 
1875—Hubert Iunster (president), Henry C. Talbott, 
Anton Gatzert, Adain Reis, and Henry Colmar. 
1876—Hubert Kiinster, (president), Henry C. Talbott, 
Anton Gatzert. George Schmitt, and Edward Borntraeger. 
1877— George Schmitt, (president), Edward Borotraeger, 
Anton Gatzert, George UC. Gauen, and Henry ©. Talbott. 
1878 —Edward Borntraeger, (president), Anton Gatzert, 
George C. Gauen, Joseph W. Rickert, and Ferdinand Cavi. 
1879—George C. Gauen, (president) Anton Gatzert, Jo- 
seph W. Rickert, Ferdinand Cavi, and Peter Bickelhaupt. 
1880—Ferdinand Cavi, (president), John Moeller, Joseph 
W. Rickert, Peter Bickelhaupt, and George Morrison. 
1881—Frederick U. Borntraeger, (president), Ferdinand 
Cavi, Joseph Gauen, and Peter Bickelhaupt. 
1882.—Ferdinand Cavi, (president), Peter Bickelhaupt, 
Charles Metzger, Philip Arras, and Henry Oldendorph. 
1883—Ferdinand Cavi, (president), Peter Bickelhauph, 
Charles Metzger, Philip Arras, and Philip Wagner. 


SECRET AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Waterloo Lodge, No. 27, 7. O. O. F.—The original char- 
ter of this lodge was granted July 14, 1547, with five charter 
members. After a few years the lodge ceased to work, and 
tbe charter was surrendered. It was restored May Joth, 
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1880, and the lodge was re instituted June Ist of the same 


year. At this writing it is in successful operation. 

Waterloo Encampment, No. 106, was instituted Mareh Ist, 
Iss8l, with eleven charter members. During the year 
(1881), a handsome brick building was ereeted on Mill 
street, the upper part of which is owned by the Odd Fellows 
and is used by them for lodge purposes. 

Urban Lodge, No. 1939, Knights of Honor, was instituted 
on the twenty-tifth of August, 1s80, with seventeen eharter 
members. 

Monroe Lodge, No. 365, Order of Horugari, was instituted 
Janu. 28th, 1875, with sixteen charter members. 


MANUFACTURES, 


The flouring mill of the Chouteau & Edwards Co is the 
main manufacturing establishment of Waterloo. A steam. 
mil] was first built on the site of the present building in the 
year 1548, by Major Xerxes F. Trail. He ran it a couple 
of years, and it then passed into possession of Francis A. 
Gauen and Fridolin Meyer. Gauen afterward operated it 
alone,and in 1865 it was purchased by the firm of Chouteau 
& Edwards, A company, with a eapital stock of $50,000, 
was incorporated in July, 1877, under the name of the 
Chouteau & Edwards Uo., the present owners. Tmprove- 
ments were made, and the present building erected in 1877. 
The manufacture of flour was carried on by the old methods 
till 1S81, when the Stevens’ rolls were introduced, and the 
machinery of the mill eutirely reconstructed. The mill has 
a capacity of one thousand barrels per day, which, in 1883, 
it is proposed to increase by two hundred barrels. There 
are fifteen sets of double rolls, three of single rolls, and 
twelve run of buhrs. The product in 1882 was about one 
hundred and twenty thousand barrels. The main building 
is six stories in height, and in area sixty by eighty-four feet. 
The elevator buildings have a storage capacity of eighty- 
five thousand bushels, and there are also extensive cooper 
shops in connection with the mill. The motive power is fur- 
nished by a Harriss-Corliss engine of twelve hundred horse- 
power. Forty-three men are employed in the mill, and 
thirty-eight in the cooper shop. Part of the product is 
shipped direct to the East, and the halanee disposed of in 
St. Louis, through the commission house of Chouteau & 
Edwards. The officers of the company are :—Vresident, 
James C. Edwards; Vice-President, J. Gilman Choutean ; 
Seeretary and Treasurer, 8 FP. Chenot. 

The manufacture of plows and wagons is carried on by 
the firm of Oldendorph Bros., composed of George and Ja- 
cob Oldendorpb. The business was established in L872 
The manufacture of iron-beam plows is made a specialty. 
Beside this firm, the manufacture of wagons is carried on to 
some extent by Philip Arres, Adam Kumpf and Philip 
Waguer ; and of carriages and buggies by Louis Teiehgraber 
and Philip Mitehell. Henry Kemper and Mr. Mittendorf 
carry on the wheelwright business. Louis Wahl has a ma- 
chine shop for the repair and manufacture of agricultural 
and other machinery. 

The Waterloo Marble Works were established in 1873 by 
the firm of M. C. Rodenberger & Co., of which M. C. Ro- 
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denberger and William Kestner are members. Marble and 
granite monnments, headstones and tablets are made and 
sold. The trade of the firm extends to St. Louis and to 
adjoining counties in Hlinois. Ten hands are employed in 
the shop. The firm also operate a quarry, seven miles west 
from Waterlvo, in Bluff precinct. from which limestone— 
said to be the finest in the State—is quarried. In the sum- 
mer cight men are here employed. The Monroe County 
Marble Works, on Mill street, were established by Henry 
Fischer in 1879, and have turned ont a large amount of 
monumental work. 

JF. Gotshall Knitting Machine Manufactory, started in 
1879, rons three machines; manufactures between three and 
four bundred dozen pairs of socks and stockings during the 
seasun ; supplies local demand only. 


BUSINESS HOUSES, 


The Commercial Bank, the only one in the county, was 
established January Ist, ENS3, and is conducted under 
the firm name of H. Kunster & Co., operated under articles 
of co-partnership, Wm. H. Tforine, jr. as Cashier, with a 
capital stock of $15,000.00, with the following stockholders : 
Hubert Kunster, Christian Jobusch, Jos. W. Rickert, 
William Bode, and William Erd. They havea good fire 
and burglar proof safe with time lock. 

General Stores.—Bode and Jobuseh, Edward Borntraeger, 
Louis Eilbraeht, George C. Gauen, Frank Ileer, Fred 
Joedeeke, Henry Jung, Herman Koechel, George Pinkel, 
Jacob Pluth, Fred Sauerbage. 

Physicians—J. P. Denning, 1¥ngo Rothstein, A. Wet- 
more, F. Boek, Nicholas Soteriades, A. Wichmann. 

Post Office —I1, Kunster, P. M. 

Hotels.—City Hotel, Peter Bickelhaupt; Southern, Peter 
Feller. 

Livery Stables3—Drury and Hilton, Daniel Stein. 

Druggists —H. Kunster, L. and W. E Kichelbracht. 

Jewelers.— August Forkel, Charles F. Gauen. 

Tailors Gents’ Furnishing Goods—Becker 
Ruppert, Louis Pieper. 

Soda Factory—Henry Boeke. 

Lumber Yard.—George C. Gauen, R. and C. Grosse. 

Hardware.—R. aud C. Grosse, Henry Walhaus. 

Brick Yards—Ben. Hotlman, Jacob Burkhardt. 

Stoves and Tinware—Frederick Klemm, John Gaerteer, 
it 

Agricultural Implements —Pbilip Zimmer, Louis Wall. 

Dentist —C. M. Fike. 

Veterinary Surgeon.—F rederick Wagner. 

Photographer—I1. Rundle. 

Furniture and Undertakere— August Siegel, Quernheim 
and Sons. 

Suddlers3.—enry Jobuseh, Mat. Schmitz, Conrad Iereh- 
enroeder. 

Cigar Munufacturer.—Fred Linne. 

Shoe Stores, also Makers.—John Braun, Jobn Moller. 

Shoemakers—Theodore Sontag, J. W. Meyer, Jacob 
Rodenhauser, George Schmitt. 

Bukeries.—Philip Herbert, Rudolph Moltersehart. 


and and 
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Brewery—Michael Schorr. 

Blacksmiths —Adam Kumpf, Louis Mueller, Oldendorph 
and Bros., Henry Oldendorph, Louis Teichgraeber, Puilip 
Wagoner, Philip Arras. 

Wagon Makers.—Dhilip Mitchell, Herman Mittendorf, 
Henry Kemper. 

Millinery —Miss Elizabeth Shuell, Mrs. Mary Welch. 

Carpenters aud Buildere —Chas. Sieber, Ferdinand Cavi, 
Henry Winterman. 

Butchers.—Theodore Ruch, Geor,e Ruch, Anthony Ruch, 
Heury Fischer. 


Painters:—H. W. Miller, Louis Grimmel, Louis Strabig. 

Plaster. - Wm. Vanhalter 

Burbers.—F rank Leidenheimer, Philip Bremser. 

Stores and Saloons.—George Eschenfelder, Martin Dann. 

Saloons.—Peter Bickelhaupt, Henry Bickelhaupt, Fred 
Borntraeger, Peter Feller, Louis Arns, Louis Bersche, Ben. 
Goethe, Joseph F. Gauen, Conrad Herman, John Lutz, 
Vincent Rapp, Peter Ray, U. H. Stroh, John Stolgenberg, 
Adam Weddel, Charles Wilson, Daniel Stein. 

The attorneys and newspapers will be found in the chap- 
ters on the Bench and Bar and the Press, 
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HON. JOHN JANSON. 


One of the substantial and prominent farmers of Monroe 
county is the subject of this sketch. His father Valentine 
Janson, is a native of Hesse Darmstadt. He came to 
America in 1838, and setcled near Columbia, in Monroe 
county, where he engaged in farming, which vocation he 
followed until a few years ago when he retired, and at pres- 
ent he isa resident of the village of Columbia. While yet 
a resident of his native country he married Elizabeth Sei- 
bert. By that union there were seven children, six of whom 
are yet living. John, the subject of this sketch is the eldest. 
He was born near Columbia, in Monroe county, Illinois, 
March 17th, 1839. He grew upon his father’s farm and 
received a limited education in the subscription schools of 
his neighborhood. The schools of his youth were few, and 
much inferior to the present ones. He being the eldest sou 
and of a naturally industrions disposition, his time was much 
occupied in assisting his father to make a home and acquire 
a competency. His education is therefore more the result 
of habits of close observation, united with a naturally strong 
mind than of instruction in schools, or book knowledge. 
He remained at home the chief assistant of his father until 
he reached his twenty-third year, when he commenced farm- 
ing for himself on land rented and belonging to his father. 
This arrangement continued for five years, when he pur- 
chased the farm, which then contained one hundred acres, 
and to which he has added sixty more, and there he has 
made his home to the present. On the 7th of October, 
1862, he was united in marriage to Miss Eliza, daughter of 
John and Hannah Weilbecher. Mrs. Janson was born in 
St. Clair county, Illinois. There have been five sons and 
four danghters born to Mr and Mrs, Janson. The names 
in the order of their birth are John, Mary, Peter, Elizabeth, 
Catherine, Philip, Christian, Emma and Herman Janson. 
Politically Mr. Janson is a staunch Democrat, but is iu no 
wise a strict party man. He votes the ticket of his party 
in all national and State election, but in matters pertaing to 


the county or local officers he votes for the best men and 
measures regardless of party affiliations. He isa friend of 
education and takes an active interest in the public schools 
of his neighborhuod, and was schoo] director for fourteen 
years. In 1882, at the earnest solicitation of his friends he 
consented to allow his name to go before the citizens of the 
county, as a candidate for the office of County Commissioner, 
and at the ensuing election in November following was 
elected by a handsome majority, and at present is serving 
the people in that honorable capacity. 


CHRISTIAN FREDERICK HARTMANN. 


THE subject of the following sketch was born in the Pro- 
vince of Hanover, September 3, 1535. He is the son of 
Louis and Louisa (Rhinehart) Hartmann. His parents 
came to America in 1853 and settled in St. Clair county, 
Illinois, and there died in 1854. His mother also died in 
the same county. He was a farmer in Illinois, but in Ger- 
many was a marble cutter. Christian F. at the age of 
fourteen years was apprenticed to the shoemaking trade. 
He worked at it for a short time after coming to this 
country. In 1858 he began for himself ou his portion of the 
farm, and remained there until in 1865, when he ‘came to 
Monroe county and bought 175 acres in chain 26666, in T 
2, R 9, and there he has made his home to the present. He 
also owns a farm in the Bottom. On the 15th of June, 
1858, he married Miss Catherine, daughter of Matthew and 
Catherine Ritzel. Her parents were natives of Germany, 
and came to America when Mrs. Hartmann was two years 
ofage. Eight children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartmann. Two died in infancy. The names of those 
living are Christina C., Kate, George, Caroline, Christian 
and Emil Hartmann. Mr. and Mrs. H. are members of 
the Evangelical Lutheran church. Politically he is a 
Republican. He isa strong advocate of good schouls, and 
very much in favor of education. 
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EVANGELICAL ST. PAULS CHURCH, WATERLOO, ILLINOIS. 
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Tue subject of the following sketch is af German nativity. | he has continued to reside up to the present. Soon after 


WWe was horn in the vicinity of Ilm, September 10, 1834. 
Ffis father, Ernst Brey, was a native of the same place. 
Ile came of a family possessed of ample means, and being of 
scholastic turn of mind was educated in the University of 
Tuebingen, became a teacher, studied theology, and subse- 
quently adopted the prafession of teacher of languages, 
which he followed until his advanced age eompelled his 
retirement. In 1849 he emigrated to America and settled 
in New York. One year later he came west, to St. Louis, 
and there made his home, and there he continues to reside. 
He married Maria Regina Kroner, a native of Germany. 
She died iu St. Louis in the year 1858. Of that union 
there were seven children who arrived at the age of matu- 
rity, four of whom are yet living. Paul C. Brey is the sec 

ond child and eldest son. We received a good edueation in 
the schools of his native country. He eame with his father 
to America in 1849, and soon after attended one session of 
the public schools at Williamsburg, N. Y. At the expira- 
tion of the sehool term some friends procured for him a 
situation in a general retail dry goods store. Te remained 
there in a clerical position until 1852, when, at the urgent 
request of his father, who had come west to St. Louis two 
years before, he joined him, and soon after his arrival secured 
a situation in a wholesale book and stationery house in St. 
Louis. Tie learned the business, and continued in it until 
1857, when he came to Monroe eounty and settled in Burks- 
ville, and there opened a general store. He continued mer- 


ehandising until 1873, when he removed to Waterloo, where 
41 


Mr. Brey eame to Burksville he was appointed postmaster, a 
position he held for seventeen years. He soon became prom- 
iuent in the precinet where he settled, and was called on to 
fill various positions of trust. In 1863 he was eleeted jus- 
tice of the peace, and held the scales of justice for six years. 
He also held other minor offices, such as township treasurer, 
school director, ete. In 1873 his standing and character as 
a citizen of Monroe county reccived honorable reeognition 
at the hands of the voters of the county, by being elected 
eounty clerk. In 1877 he was reelected, and, under the act 
of the legislature regulating the time of holding elections, 
held over until 1882, when he was elected for the third time, 
without opposition. The frequent elections without the aid 
or connivance of party machinery, but by the free, untram- 
meled votes of the people, show the standing and popularity 
of Mr. Brey. Asa clerk he brings to the office a thorough 
business training, industrious habits, and a very affable and 
accommadating disposition, all of which combined makes 
him very popular as a public officer. On the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1860, he was united in marriage with Miss Sophia A., 
daughter of Alex. H. and Mary Frances (Carlisle) Durfee, 
old settlers of Monroe county. By that union there are nine 
children, Mr. Brey has always been a consistent Demoerat 
of the Douglas school. In 1861 he was solicited by some of 
his young friends to raise a company for the Forty-ninth 
regiment Hlinois voluntcer infantry, (Col. Morrison’s regi- 
ment), but being a newly married man he deelined, but 
served the United States afterward by proxy. 
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Tue subject of the following sketch was born at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., July 9, 1841. He is the second in a family of 
six children. His parents were French and German. His 
father, Andrew Rickert, was a native of Alsace, France. 
He came to America in 1832, landing in New York; from 
there came west, then went south, and married in Vicks- 
burg, and there remained until 1845, when he came north to 
Illinois, and settlet in Monroe county, and here died a few 
years ago. Joseph W. received his primary education in 
the schools of his neighborhood. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the St. Louis University, and remained there until 
1861, a period of nearly five years. His further attendance 
at college was prevented hy the death of his mother. He 
remained at home until in October, 1861, when he came to 
Waterloo as a teacher in the public schools. He taught 
nine months, and by the exercise of great prudence and 
economy he saved the greater part of his salary, which, hy a 
little assistance from his father, enabled him to return to 
college, where he graduated, received his diploma and the 
degrees of A. B. and A.M. After his graduation he re- 
turned home, then went to Central City, in Marion county, 
and there tanght school, and at the same time read law 
under the direction of Judge H. K.S.O'Melveney. Iu May, 
1865, Mr. Rickert returned to Monroe county, and contin- 
ued his studies in the office of James A. Kennedy, of Water- 
loo. In the fall of the same year he went south on a tour 
combining business with pleasure, and visiting different cities 
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on the Mississippi river. In the following May, 1866, he 
returned home and reéngaged in teaching in different places 
until 1868, when he went to Chester, Raudolph coun- 
ty, and resnmed the study of law in the office of Johnson 
Hartzell. In March, 1869, he was admitted to the bar, 
He came direct to Waterloo and opened a law office, and 
formed a law partnership with I. P, Johnson, who was then 
state’s attorney for the district. In the same fall he was 
elected superintendent of public schools of Monroe county. 
At the conclusion of his term in 1873 he resolved to devote 
his energies and entire time to the practice of the law, which 
had then already become reasonably Incrative and which 
has since grown into a large practice. 

Politically, Mr. Rickert has uniformly voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He represented the couuties of Monroe, Ran- 
dolph, and Perry in the session of the legislature in 1875, 
and while a member of that body succeeded in placing upon 
the statute books important laws in relation to road matters 
in counties not under township organization. In 1876 he 
was clected state’s attorney fur the county, and reélected in 
1880, and at present is serving the people in the capacity of 
public prosecutor. On the 22d of May, 1873, Mr. Rickert 
was united in married to Miss Minnie Ziebold, a native of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, but a resident of Monroe City at the time 
of her marriage. By that union there are two children 
living, whose names are Josie L. and Minnie E. Rickert, 
George F., the only son, died in infancy. 
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THE Payne family is of English ancestry. Thomas J., 
the grandfather of the subject of this sketch, was a native 
of England, and came to America in 1773, and settled in 
Lexington, Ky., which was then a small frontier village. 
There his son, whose name was also Thomas J., was born, 
the date of which was June 10, 1800. The latter grew to 
mauhood and remained in Keatucky until 1534, when he 
moved to St. Louis and engaged in land spcculations, and 
continued there uutil 1847; then removed to St. Charles 
county, in same state, and lived there until 1858, when he 
returned to St. Louis, and purchased the residence on the 
noithwest corner af Fifteenth and Chestuut streets, and 
there lived until his death, which occured September 21, 
1866. Mr. Payne in his life was a shrewd business man, 
aud at an early date foresaw the great rise and future values 
of real estate in St. Louis and the west. Ile was very suc- 
cessful in his ventures, and amassed a handsome fortune be- 
fore his death. He was thrice married ; his first wife was a 
Craig; she died leaving two children, both of whom are 
since dead ; his second wife, and mother of Thomas J. Payne, 
was Mrs. Mary Jones, née Hill; she was of French descent ; 
she died in St. Charles county in 1853. By that union there 
were three sons, viz., the subject of this sketch, Bryant M., 
who died in his twelfth year, and Edward Howard Payne, 
who at present is a resident of Fulton, Calloway county, 
Mo. The father, subsequent to the death of his second wife, 
married again, but there was no issue by that marriage. 

Thomas J. Payne, the subject of this sketch, was born in 
St. Louis county, at a place now the northeast corver of 
Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis, October 20, 1841. He was a 


mere Jad when the family moved to St. Charles county, 
and there Thomas received private instruction and was pre- 
pared for admission to the College of Christian Brothers in 
st. Louis; he remained in that educational institution two 
terms, then entered the St. Louis University, and remained 
there about the same length of time, and then went to Wil 
liam Jewell’s College in Clay county, Mo., and remained 
there six months, after which he returned home and worked 
on his father’s farm in St. Louis county, near Webster Sta- 
tion, and remained there until the war of the Rebellion 
broke out. Being a southerner by birth and education, he 
espoused the cause of the south aud promptly entered the 
service of the Southern Confederaey; he became a member 
of the Third Arkansas eavalry, and remained in the service 
from July, 1861, until the war. lle was twice slightly 
wounded, and once taken prisoner, but remained a captive 
but a short time when he eseaped. After the war closed he 
returned to the farm in St. Charles county, then to St. Louis, 
and in February, 1566, came to Monroe county, Il., and 
took charge of a farm in the American Bottom, one mile 
east of Harrisonville; he remained there until 1880, when 
he came to Waterloo, and since then has made this place his 
residence. 

On the 2Ist of November, 1870, he was married to Mrs. 
Margarct James, née Raynor. Mrs. Payoe was born in 
Monroe county. They have had six children, three of whom 
are living; two died in infancy and one in early childhood. 
Their names in the order of the birth of those living are, 
Fannie E., Mary Alice, and Thomas Jetferson Payne. Po- 
litically, Mr. Payne is a staunch and reliable Democrat. 
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TuE present circuit clerk of Monroe county is to the manor 
born. The place of his birth is at a point six miles south- 
west of Waterloo, and the date July 25th, 1847. His father 
Frederick Wiesenhorn, was a native of Germany. He emi- 
grated to America when quite young and settled in Monroe 
county, and here followed the occupation of a farmer until 
his death. He married Miss Caroline Erd, who was also of 
German birth. By that union there were five children, two 
of whom are yet living, viz: Caroline who is the wife of 
Peter Miller, a resident of this county, and John the subject 
of this sketch The latter received his primary education 
in the public schools of the county, and his literary educa- 
tion in the St. Louis University, where he spent two years. 
And subsequently took a course in Jones’ Commercial Col- 
lege, St. Louis. He then returned to Monroe county, and 
went to work in a flouring mill, in which he continued two 
years, then went back to the farm where he remained until 
1875, when he received the appointment of Deputy Circuit 
Clerk under John Seyler. Mr. Seyler died in Sept. 1879, 
and in the following November, Mr. Wiesenborn was elected 
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to fill ont the unexpired term. In 1880, he announced him- 
self ag a candidate for the full term, and _in the ensuing elec- 
tion was elected by a handsome majority, and at present he 
is serving the people in that official capacity. Mr. Wiesen- 
horn as clerk gives satisfaction. He isa careful and com- 
petent officer, kind and accommodating to all who come in 
contact with him as an officer of the county. The records of 
the office are kept up and are neat and clean. System and 
order prevail in all departmeuts over which he exercises con- 
trol. By his close attention to his office and earnest dispo- 
sition to faithfully discharge the duties thereof, he has 
earned the esteem and good will not only of those who 
honored him with their snffrages, but all others. On the 
26th of January, 1880, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary E. daughter of Valentine Schnetz. Her parents were 
natives of Germany, they came to America at an early date 
and settled in Monroe connty. There have been two chil- 
dren born to Mr. and Mrs. Wiesenhorn, whose names are 
Annie and Frederick Wiesenborn. 
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Is a native of Orange county, born June 15th, 1850. 
parents James and Mary (Bowan, Canniff were natives of 
Cork, Ireland. They emigrated to America in 1548 and 
settled in New York, where they remained until 14555 then 
came west to St. Louis and the following year removed to 
Mooroe eounty, Illinois, and settled on a farm in the Ameri- 
cau Bottom aod there Mr. Canniff remained until his death 
which occured in 1867. He was a farmer and stock dealer 
by occupation. His wife and mother of the subject of this 
sketch survived him and died in 1879. There were seven 
children born to Mr. and Mrs. Canniff two of whom are yet 
liviog—George W. and James J. The latter received his 
primary education in the public schools of Monroe county. 
At the age of fourteen years he entered the college of the 
Christian Brothers, in St. Louis and there remained fur a 
period of five years. His health failing he was compelled to 
abandon college, before graduating. Ile returned to this 
county and engaged in teaching, in which profession he con- 
tinued for seven years. Ie then determined to adopt the 
profession of law as the future business of his life. With 
this idea in view he commenced the study, read the standard 


text hooksaud diligently continued his studies for two years, 


| when at the June term, 1880 of the Appellate court, held 


at Springfield, Tlinois, he was upon examination admitted 
to the bar. Tle commenced the practice in Waterloo, in 
conneetion with William Winkelman a prominent lawyer 
of Belleville Illinois Mr. Canniff is yet upon the thres- 
hold of his professional experience. Ile brings to the pro- 
fession a mind well trained by years of study in schools and 
in teaching, studious habits, industry and a determination to 
sueceed and tothe possessor of these traits of character, 
success in the future is almost, if not positively assured. Po- 
litically, Mr. Cannitfis a Democrat, thoroughly imbued with 
Demoeratie ideas and principles and an active supporter of 
that political organization. In 1882 his zeal and labors in 
behalf of his party, reeeived hovorable recognition by being 
nominated and eleeted to represent the counties of Monroe 
Randolph and Perry in the Twenty-third General Assembly 
of the state. While a member of that body he served on 
several important committees, and took an active interest iu 
the legislation and laws enacted at that session. 
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THE present superintendent of schools of Monroe county 
is a native of Cumberland county, New Jersey. He is the 
son ¢f Henry and Doreas Hilyard. Mr. Hilyard was 
reared upon the farm, and like farmer’s sous spent the 
winter months in the public schools of his neighborhood 
wherein he received his primary education. His academica] 
edneation was received in the academy at Bridgeton, Cum- 
berland county, N. J. In 1865 he entered the business 
ecllege at Poughkepsie, New York, and remained there 
until completing a full course. In 1866 he came west to St- 
Lonis, and soon after came to Monroe county, Illinois, and 
here hegan teaching school, in which professian he con- 
tinued for ten years. In 1873 his zeal and industry in the 
cause of education received honorable and snitable recogni- 
tion by heing elected superintendent of the schools of Monroe 
county. In 1877 he was re-elected, and under the change 
in the law with regard to the time of holding elections, held 
over until 1882, when he was electedf for the third time, 


and at present is discharging the duties of his office. These 
frequent elections may be regarded as testimonials of Mr. 
Hilyard’s energy and efficiency in building up the school 
system of the county to the high standard that it now ocen- 
pies. On the Ist of January, 1879, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Mary Jane Fults, who was born in 
Mitchie precinct, By that union there are two children, 
whose names are Horace M. and Perry C. Hilyard. Mr. 
Hilyard is a member of the ancient and honorable order of 
A F. A.M. and holds membership with Columbia Lodge, 
No. 474, and also is a member of Belleville Chapter, No. 
106, and Tancred Commandery, No. 50, Belleville, Nl. He 
helongs to Waterloo lodge, No. 27,1. O. O. F., and 
Encampment No. 106, and also belongs to the beneficiary 
order, A. O. U. W. of MonroeLodge, No. 165, During 
the past four years Mr. Hilyard has been clerk in the 
office of the sheriff of the connty, and cellects all the taxes 
and disburses the same. 
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WILLIAM ERD. 


Jupce Winiiam Erp isa native of Hesse Darmstadt, 
Germany, born February 22, 1828. He was educated in the 
excellent schools of his native country. In 1842 he came to 
America and settled in Monroe county, Illinois, and here 
worked upon a farm until 1845 when he received the ap- 
pointment of deputy circuit clerk, under W. R. Morrison. 
The same fall Mr. Morrison resigned the office of clerk to 
take a seat in the Legislature, and Mr. Erd was appointed 
to fill out the unexpired term. In 1856 Mr. Erd was elected 
circuit clerk and was reélected every succeeding four years, 
and served until the latter part of 1876. In 1877 he was 
elected county Judge and under the amended law, regulating 
the time for holding elections, held over until 1582 when he 
was reclected to the same position. His present term will 
expire in 1886. Politically, Judge Erd has been a life long 
Democrat. 


CHARLES METZGER. 


Tue subjeet cf the following sketch was born in Kirch- 
heim under Teck, Wurtemberg, Germany, December 27th, 
1840. He is the third son of John and Caroline (Kicherer) 
Metzger. Charles received his early education in the latin 
schools and gymnasiums of his native city. His father was 
a man in good financial circumstances, and was an iron 
manufacturer. In the spring of 1860 young Metzger left 
Germany and eame to America and came direct to the west. 
He settled in St. Louis, and soon after engaged as salesman 
in a grocery and provision store in whieh eapacity he 
remained two years. He then engaged in the business for 
himself. Ele earricd on the mercantile business for two 
years and then sold out and engaged as clerk in a wholesale 
house. 

Three years later he engaged iu the commission business 
in which he continued for some time. In the year 1873, Mr. 
Metzger became, a resident of Waterloo. Here be clerked 
for his brother-in law, George L. Riess, the present county 
Judge of Randelph county, Ilinois. In 1875 Mr. Metzgar 
secured the appointment of deputy courty clerk, under Paul 
C. Brey, and has continued to be deputy clerk to the present. 
The same year 1875 he was elected a justice of the peace to 
to fill out an unexpired term, and in 1877 was elected for 
the full term and reélected in 1481. 

It may, also be mentioned that Mr. Metzger has been a 
member of the board of Trustees of Waterloo for the past 
three years, and has beeu clerk for that body during that 
time. 

On the 11th of February, 1865 he was united in marriage 
to Miss Anna Victoria, daughter of Nev. John J. and Vic- 
toria (Petit) Riess. Mrs Metzger was born in Centerville, 
(now Millstadt) St. Clair eounty, Hlinois, by that union they 
have had born to them three children, whose naines in the 
order of their birth are, Ida, Alfred and Arthur Metzger. 
In politics Mr. Metzger was originally a Republican and 
remained, a member of that politica! organization until 1872, 
when he, like thousands of other men of an independent turn 
of mind, “ liberalized” as it was called and yoted for Horace 


Greeley for president. He soon after joined the Democratic 
party and has remained a true and steadfast supporter of its 
principles to the present. He is a member of the ancient 
order of A FF. & A. M., and also belongs to the Chapter and 
Commandery. Ile is alsoa member of the I O. O. F., and 
Ifaunagari Lodge (beneficiary) No 376, and a member of 
Knights of Honor Lodge. Mr. Metzger is held in high 
esteem by those who know him best. He posseses fine social 
qualities and has hosts of friends. In the capacity of deputy 
county clerk he has always been found eflicient, courteous 
and accommodating, aud makes it pleasant for all who come 
in contaet with him. 


DR. HUGO ROTHSTEIN. 


Dr. Rorusrety, a prominent physician of Waterloo, was 
born in Linnep Rhine, Prussia, December 31, 1858. His 
tumily occupied a good standing in society, and he received 
a therough education and was a student in the principal 
German Universities. Ile came te America in 1857, aud 
went directly to the west, and spent seven months in the 
then unexplored region of the Rocky mountains afterward 
embraced in the territory of Montana and Idaho, In 1858 
Dr. Rothstein located in St. Louis, Mo., and im 1859 re- 
visited his home in Germany, but returned the same year 
toSt. Louis, where in [561 he opened an office as physician, 
having for two years pursued the study of medicine in Pope 
medical college. He had previously studied medicine in 
Germany. He is a graduate of the Missouri Medical Col- 
lege. He continued the practice in St. Louis, afteward at 
Pilot Knob, Mo., was wnedical inspector in the United States 
Army, and in May, 1865, came to Waterloo, and here he 
has by industry and careful attention to his duties built up 
a large and lucrative practice. On the 28th of March, 1865, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Louise, daughter of 
Morris Wuerpel, of St Louis, Mo. 


PETER BICKELHAUPT 


Was born in Germany in March, 1851; he is the son of 
Philip and Eva (Arras) Bickelhanpt. His fatber was a 
weaver by trade; he came to America in 1549, landing at 
New Orleans and from there came north to St. Louis, and 
from there went to Centeryille, in St. Clair county, and in 
the latter place Peter learned the blacksmith trade. Ie re- 
mained in Centreville three and a half’ ycars, then went to 
Burlington, lowa, and remained there until 1856, when he 
settled in Mayesville in Monroe county and then followed 
his trade. Ile afterward went to Monroe City and opened a 
saluon and wse engaged in the milling business In 187] 
he came to Waterloo and took charge of the City Hotel as 
proprietor, and has conducted it to the present. Under 
his management the City Hotel has aequired a reputation 
for good cheer. Politieally Mr. Bickelhaupt is a Democrat. 
Ile has occupied several oflices of local trust, and at present 
is a member of the Board of Trustees of Waterloo. 
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THE subject of the following sketch is a native of Wur- 
temberg, Germany. He was born November 11, 1850. He 
is the son of Joseph and Matilda (Walz) Von Schlierholz, 
and the third in a family of six children. His father is and 
has been for a number of years chief engineer and connsellor 
of the Royal Wartemberg Railway, and is a resident of 
Stuttgart. Charles was educated at the university of Tue- 
bingen and Stuttgart and in the Polyteenie Institute at 
Lantrach, Germany, where he stndied engineering and 
surveying. Subsequently he was employed in the engineer- 
ing department of the Royal Wurtemberg Railway, onder 
the direction of his father, and there received a practical 
knowledge of civil engineering and surveying. In 1868 he 
passed his military examination. He remained in the ser- 
vice of the above-named company until June, 1870. The 
following fall he emigrated to America, and came direct to 
St. Louis, where be spent a few months, then went to Chi- 
cago, and there followed surveying and engineering until 
after the great fire of 1871, after which he went to Bloom- 
ington and taught school. Soon after he was employed by 


Messrs. Warner & Beers, map publishers, as topographer 
and draughtsman, and remained with that firm until 1874. 
In October, 1874, he came to Waterloo, Monroe county, and 
here he has remained to the present. Since he has been a 
resident of this county he has followed his profession, and 
at the present time holds the position of drainaye and levee 
engineer of the districts in the county. In 1881 he held a 
similar position in Randolph county. 

On the 25th of June, 1875, Mr. Schlierholz was united in 
marriage to Miss Christina Sopp, a native of Waterloo, 
By that union there were two daughters, named Matilda and 
Flora Schlierholz. He is a member of the Order of K. of H, 
No. 1939, and is district deputy of the Order. Te is also a 
member of the beneficiary order of A. O. U. W. Lodge No. 
165, and Treubund, No. 5, and Harrugari, No. 365. Politi- 
cally, Mr. Schlierholz was originally a Republican, but in 
1880 he joined the Democratic ranks, and has since re- 
mained a stauuch advocate of the principles of the latter 
political organization. 
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GEORGE E. JAIN, 


THE present able editor of the “ Times,’ Waterloo, is a 
native of St. Louis, M>., bora Saptember 24, 1851. His the 
son of John T. H and Catherine Elizabeth Jahn, who were 
natives of Nassau, near Weisbaden, Germany. Mr. Jahn, 
the elder, was a believer and advocate of the republican 
theories, the agitation of which led to the revolution of 
1845, and in which Mr. Jahn was conc2rnel. His purtici- 
pation in that short struggle placed him under the ban of 
the government, and he came to America, landing here 
in 1549. He settled in St Louis and remained there until 
1856, when he came to Monroe county and here died, in 
1862. He was a jeweler by trade; his wife died in 1S74. 
George E. is the youngest of the family. H+ recsivela 
good education in the public schools ot the county, then 
followed teaching for some time; subsequently entered the 
office of the “ Advoe:te,” and learned the printer's trade. 
In 1876 he edited the “ Ava Register,” in Jackson county, 
{Hinois. The paper was subsequently changed to the “ Ava 
News.” The paper did effective servic2 in the campaign of 
1476, and advocated the claims of Samuel J. Tilden for the 
presideney. In December, 1839, Mr. Jahn retaraed to 
Waterloo and took editorial charge of the © Times,” which 
arrangement still continues. Oa the 5th of February, 14%1, 
he established the Monroe“ Freie Presse,’ a German paper, 
and has also conducted it to the present. Both papers are 
strongly Democratic in tone, and under Mr, Jahn’s manage. 
ment have risen to be very popular, and are recognized 
among the prominent and potential organs of the party in 
sonthern Ilinois. Mr. Jahn is an unswerving Democrat. 
He is a member of the I. 0. O. F., and at present is at the 
head of the order (N. G.), in Waterloo Lodge No. 27. {Le 
is also'a member of K of If Urbaua Lodge, No. 1539, and 
member and speaker of Turner Society, Waterlvo, Illinois. 
On the 10th of October, 1878, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Mary J., daughter of James and Ilarviet (Hatfield) 
Rainey. She was born in Jackson county Miinois. 


Hoy. AMBROSE HOENER 


Was born at Cologne on the Rhine, Germany, in 1825. He 
comes from a sturdy, long-lived German family; his father 
was a wealthy merchant of the above-named place, and died 
at the ripe old age of eighty-four years. His mother sur- 
vived and died in her eighty-eighth year. Mr. Hoener 
received a good education in the Latin sehools and a thor- 
ough education in the commercial college in Cologne, and 
served an appreciative apprenticeship in the mercantile 
busincss under the direction of his father. Subsequently he 
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traveled for a number of years for a large business house, 
through Holland, Switz-rland and the German states. 
Being strongly impressed with republican ideas and theo- 
ries, his sympathies were enlisted on the part of the revolu- 
tionists, although he was compelled tu serve in the Prussian 
army opposing them in the uprising at Baden. In 1849 he 
left Germany and emigrated to the United States. ITe settled 
in St. Louis, but soon after went to St. Clair county, in li- 
nois, and in 1851 came to Waterloo, where he has since 
resided. He engaged in mercantile pursuits, which he 
followed for two years, after which he was prevailed upon 
tu aecept an official position. His peculiar ability and fitness 
for public life was soon recognized, and he beeame the 
recipient of the people’s favor, and was repeatedly elected 
to positions of honor and trust. We was assessor and 
treasurer of Monroe connty for four years, and county elerk 
for twelve consecutive years, and police magistrate for eight 
years. These frequent elections testify to his popularity, 
and are testimonials to his worth as a man and citizen, and 
his ability and fidelity as an officer of the county. Politi 
eally he has always been an uncompromising Democrat, 
giving an unqualified support to the principles and nominees 
of that political organization. In 1876 he was selected to 
be the senatorial standard-bearer for the 43th District. It 
was believed that he was the most popular man for that 
position, and was the one to harmonize all the antagonistic 
and conflicting elements of the party, and bring ont its full 
strength. The prediction was verified in his election by the 
large popular vote of 5,074 against 4679 for his opponent, 
an influential and popular Republican. While a member 
of the state Senate Mr. [loener was chairman of the com- 
mittee oa finance, aud was also assigned to several other 
important committees. While a member he earned the 
repntation of being an able, industrious legislator and a 
highly competent and creditable representative for his con- 
stituents. His entire course in that body was marked by a 
desire to legislate in the interest of the whole people rather 
than in favor of the few. During the protracted senatorial 
struggle which resulted in the election of David Davis to 
the United States Senate, Mr. Hoener being dissatisfied with 
the tactics of the majority and desiring to hasten the busi- 
ness of the Logislature, thereby saving the people much 
money, arranged a mecting of the German members of hoth 
houses, and proposed to them that in the event that Davis 
was not elected on the first ballot after the reassembling of 
the different bodies, that. he would propose the name of Ex- 
Governor Koerner. This arrangement was concurred in hy 
all the members present, but it coming to the knowledge of 
the majority, they at once npon the next ballot elected 
Judge Davis. We have no doubt his election was the re- 
sult of the action of Mr. Hoener and his German friends. 


NEW DESIGN. 


Ma the year 1786 the first settlements at 
4 New Design seem to have been made. 
The name is said to have arisen from the 
circumstance that James Lemen, the 
founder of the colony, observed that he 
had a “new design” to make a scttle- 
ment south of Bellefontaine. The New 
Design settlement, previous to 1800, con- 
tained the largest American colony in 
lilinois. It was the common rendezous 
of the immigration from Kentucky and 
Virginia, and with Bellefontaine, the 
head quarters of the whole Ainerican population in the last cen- 
tury. Its founders were attracted by the elevated and beautiful 
country, then prairie, afterward overgrown with timber, from 
which the courses of both the Kaskaskia and the Mississippi 
could be traced. The settlement rapidly increased in size, 
and by the year 1790 a considerable number of families had 
In 1800 the population is estimated 
The loeation of James 


here nade their homes. 
to have been two hundred and fifty. 
Lemen’s house, on survey 395, claims 502, about four miles 
south of Waterloo, nearly marked the centre of the colony. 

James Lemen was born in Berkeley county, Virginia, in 
the autumn of 1760. Wis grandfather had emigrated to 
America from the north of Ireland. His father died when 
James wasa year old. His mother married again and he 
was raised inthe Presbyterian faith. In 1777, during the 
war of the Revolution, he enlisted in the Virginia forces. 
He tock part in the battle of White Plains. He served in 
the army two years, and then returned to Virginia. He 
lived for atime in the vicinity of Wheeling, and their mar- 
ried Catherine Ogle, danghter of Captain Joseph Ogle. He 
came to Illinois in 1786, arriving in July, of that year, with 
his family by a flat boat from Pittsburg, on the Obio and 
Mississippi rivers to Kaskaskia. After James Smith, a 
Baptist preacher, arrived and preached in the New Design 
settlement, Mr. Lemen professed religion, and thenceforth 
he was an active member of the church. He was an earnest 
opponent of slavery, and mere expressions of his in a sermon 
preached in the Richland ehurch in 1809, caused the division 
that sprang up between the Baptist churehes of southern 
Jllinois. He was Justice of the Peace for many years under 
the Territorial government, and also acted as Judge of the 
County Court, His first dwelling wasa log cabin, and he after- 
wards built a brick house, which is still standing, and which 
was the first brick house erected within the limits of the 
present county of Monroe. His house stands on the north- 
west red claim 502, survey 395. This tract was conceded 
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to James Lemen in right of his militia service. The building 
is thirty by twenty feet, and contains four rooms, two above 
and two below. Near hy is the grave yard where rests the 
remains of several members of the Lemen family and other 
pioncers of that settlement. Elder James Lemen died on 
the 9th of January, 1823. lfis wife died July 14, 1840, 
aged seventy-five years. James Lemen raised a large family 
of children ; six of his sons were preachers of the gospel ; 
one, Robert, taught school a number of years, and was of 
great benefit to the settlement. James, who was born at the 
New Design, in 1787, was clected to several important public 
positions. Ife served several times in both hranehes of the 
State Legislature, and was a delegate from St. Clair county 
to the convention whieh framed the first constitution of the 
State. Early in the present century Robert, Joseph, aud 
James Lemen, Jr., removed to the Ridge prairie, in St Clair 
county, and there made prominent settlements. 

Captain Joseph Ogle was one of the pioneers of New De- 
sign. He was horn in Virginia in 1744. He commanded 
a company of Virginia troops during the Revolutionary war, 
holding a commission as captain from Patrick Heury, then 
Governor or Virginia. He came to Llinois from the neigh- 
horhood of Wheeling, Virginia, in 1785, With him came 
Joseph Worley, and James Andrews. He wasa man of 
untiring energy, and strong will power, in his honor one of 
the counties of the State received its name. He professed 
religion under the preaching of the Rev. James Smith, at 
New Design in 1787, and was appointed leader, by the Rev. 
Joseph Lillard, in 1793, of the first Methodist class ever 
furmed in Illinois. Members of the Oyle family removed 
from New Design, and in 1796 made a settlement in the 
American Bottom, near where the road from Bellefontaine to 
Cahokia descended the bluff. 

In 1802 Captain Ogle made one of the pioneer locations 
in the Ridge prairie, near the present town of O'Fallon, in 
St. Clair eounty, where he resided till his death, in 1821. 
His descendants reside in St. Clair county. 

In the year 1793 the most numerous colony Hlincis, so far, 
had received settled in and around, the New Design This 
colony embraced families by the name of Whiteside, Griffin, 
Gibbons, Enochs, Chanee, Musick, and Going. In it were 
many daring, enterprising, and influential men, whose ar- 
rival was hailed with great satisfaction by the other settlers, 
who were anxious to atrengtheu the colony against attacks 
of the Indians. The Whitesides were born and raised in 
North Carolina, They subsequently settled at Whitesides’ 
station, southeast of Columbia. 

Joseph Kinney also reached the New Design settlement in 
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1793. He raised a crop during the summer of that year 
and then returned to Kentucky for his family, which he had 
left on Bear Grass creek, seven miles from Louisville. Irom 
the site of Louisville he descended the Ohio to Fort Massa- 
cre, from which place he crossed the country to Kaskaskia, 
and from there came to New Design settlement. Ie lived 
on the Rock Ilorse ereek until his death in 1803. THe had 
seven sons and four daughters, who grew to years of 
maturity. One of his daughters married Mr. Demint, in 
Kentucky, in 1792. Demint came to Illinois, and made a 
farm southeast of New Design. (In section eighteen, town- 
ship three, range nine.) He wasa pious man, and a good 
citizen. One Sunday morning, while bridling his horse, to 
go to meeting, the horse kieked him so severely that he died. 
This oecurred in the year 1811. 

Andrew Kinney, son of Joseph Kinney, built a water 
mill on the site of Monroe city. The youngest daughter 
married Joseph Lemcn, 1809, She had no education, what- 
ever, at the time of her marriage, but went to school after- 


ward, learned to read and write, and became the mother of 


a large and respectable family of children. William iNinney 
was born in Nentucky, in 1781, and was nearly thirteen 
when he came to Iinois with his father. At nineteen he 
married. Tn 1803 he removed to a place a few miles north. 
east of the present city of Belleville. fn 1809 he opened a 
store on his farm, and at that time could barely write. He 
beeame interested in religion, was baptized in 1809, and. af- 
terward became a member of the Baptist ministry. Tle was 
several times elected, from St. Clair county, to the State 
Legislature, and in 1820 became Licutenant-Governor of the 
State. He died in 1543. 

Robert McMahan, a native of Virginia, eame to IIinois, 
from Kentucky, in 1793, and settled at New Design. The 
next year he selected a location for a farm southeast of New 
Design, in what is now known as the Yankee Prairie. Here 
several members of his family were murdered by Indians on 
the twenty-sixth of January, 1795. The eireumstances of 
this affair are elsewhere related. This massacre took plaec 
on the northeast quarter of section nineteen, township three, 
range nine, abouta mile west of Burksville station. Me. 
Mahan removed to Ralls’ ridge, in Randolph county, and 
thenee to the vicinity of Troy, in Madison county, where he 
died in 1822. 

In the years 1796 and 1797 important additions were 
made to the New Design settlement. 
Mr. Borer arrived from Virginia in 1796, and the next year 
witnessed the coming of a large eolony trom the country 
adjacent to the south branch of the Potomac in Ilardy 
county, Virginia. A year or so previous David Badgeley, 
Leonard Carr, Daniel Stookey, Abraham Eyeman, Mr. 
Whetstone and Abraham Stookey, made the journey to [])- 
inois from Virginia on horseback and thoroughly explored 
the country with the view of sclecting a good location for 
David Badgeley, who was a 


Solomon Shook and 


their neighbors in Virginia 
Baptist preacher, held religious meetings in the American 
settlements. 

The summer of 1797 was uncommonly wet and rainy, 
and the streams between Fort Massaere and Kaskaskia were 


After arranging their 


all swollen beyond their banks. 
wagons and horses and making all things ready for the jour- 
ney, they set out from Fort Massacre for New Design. The 
ravages of disease earried off almost one-half of this Vir- 
ginia colony during the first summer and fall of their arrival. 
The prevailing sickness was a malignant fever supposed to 
be contagious. Searecly a household but mourned the loss 
of one or more of its members. 

After 1797 the country was healthy, and that part of the 
colony which remained did well, and furnished many valua- 
ble citizens. The Carr, Stookey, Kyeman, Shook, Mitchell, 
Clark, Badgeley, Teter, Miller and other families left numer- 
ous and respectable descendants. About 1800 many, among 
whom were Edward and Thomas Todd, moved from New 
Design to the American Bottom, The neighhorhood of the 
present city of Belleville in St. Clair county received a 
number of eaily settlers from this colony. 

David Bedgeley was one of the earliest Baptist ministers 
in [inois. During his first visit in [797 be preached in the 
settlement from the 4th to the 50th of May, and baptized 
fifteen persons. Among the settlers was Joseph Chance who 
had been set apart as a lay elder in Kentucky. Te and 
Iider Badgeley organized, with twenty-cight members, the 
first Baptist Church in THinois. Tt was ca led the New De- 
sign Church. James Smith, a Baptist preacher from Ken- 
tucky, preached here iu 1787, and Joseph Lillard, a Metho- 
dist, in 1793. John Clark,a Scotehman by birth, who had 
followed the seas in early life, and in 178] had been pressed 
into serviee on board a British man-of-war, which lay off 
Charleston harbor, and had swam ashore at the risk of his 
life, rather than fight the Americans, eame to Ilinois in 
1797, and both preached and taught school at New Design. 
He is said to have been the tirst preacher of the gospel to 
cross the Mississippi and preach tothe Americans west of 
the river, a proceeding contrary to the regulations of the 
Roman Catholic Spanish government of Upper Louisiana, 
Elder Joseph Chance, who with David Badgeley, organized 
the pioneer Baptist church in I}inois, was born in Delaware 
in 1765. Tle removed to North Carolina, thence to Kentueky, 
and in 1794 came to IHinois, One of the earliest movements 
in Tllinois toward forming a Bible Socicty was made at New 
Design. 

The first American school teacher in Tlinois was a resi- 
dent of the New Design settlement, and there taught his 
This was John Sceley. He first came to THi- 

An early physician named Wallace attended 


first school 
noss In 1785. 
to the sick at New Design in 1797. 

The Tolin family is one of the oldest in the preeinet, com- 
ing from Virginia, and settling near where Barksville now 
stands in the last century. Isaac Tolin, who was a small 
boy when he came to Hlinois, married Susan Demint. The 
oldest son by this marriage was Judge George Tolin, for 
three terms one of the judges of the Monroe county court 
who diced in IS74. 

The farm on section seven of township three, range nine, 
now owned by Valentine Schneider, was, in early years, the 
house of Joshua MeMurtrey. Ile was from Virginia. In 
1818 a number of families came from Ohio, chicily from 
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the vicinity of Marictta. Some of them settled in the Prai- 
rie, and from that circumstance it was called Yankee Prairie. 
One of these immigrants was Rev. Daniel Hilton, a minister 
ofhe Baptist church. For many years he was pastor of the 
Fountain Creek Baptist Church. Several of his descendants 
reside in the county. Daniel M. Barker, a native of Ver- 
mont, settled in the New Design prairie in 1818. In 1854 
he removed to Red Bud where he died. He had nine chil- 
dren, Hiram, Lewis, Albert, Miron, Eveline, Melcena, 
Susan, Eliza and Daniel Perry, of whom Lewis alone now 
resides in this county. Several became residents of Ran- 
dolph county. Zebediah Barker, the father of Daniel M. 
Barker, settled a mile and a half west of the present town 
of Burksville, on land now owned by H. Johanning. 

With the Ohio immigration came the Norton and Gilman 
families which settled on Dry run, south of Burksville. 
Moses Varnum, born at Belfast, Maine, came from Ohio 
with his family in 1818. Jewett and Justus Varnuny were 
his two sons and he bad two danghters, one of whom mar- 
ried Daniel M. Barker. Jewett Varnum made an improve- 
ment in the northwest quarter of section seventeen, township 
three, range nine, and Justus on the southeast quarter of 
section eighteen. 

Among later settlers in the precinct were Eben Alexan- 
der and John Durfee, who came about the year 1837, and 
entered land on Horse Creek. Thev built a saw mill on 
Horse creek. Richmond Durfee, a newph-w of Alexander 


Durfee, started a store half a mile northwest of the present, 


Burksville station, the first store in this part of the caunty. 
After a year or two it was removed to the Horse prairie, 
near the county line. He afterward started a store in Red 
Bud. The Durfees were natives of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, and came to Illinois from Ohio. Harrison Druce, a 
native of the State of New York, settled where he now lives, 
in section sixteen, township three, range nine, in 1842. 
John Murphy and his son James settled near Cambria sta- 
tion in 1840. Soon after 1835a number of families of Irish 
descent settled in the precinct, among which were the Sennot, 
McLaughlin, Burns, Dugau, Lynch, Donahue, Cooney, 
Dwyer and Butler families. St. Patrick’s Cathulic eburch 
was established in their neighborhood. 

There are two statious of the St. Louis and Cairo railroad, 
Cambria and Burksville stations, within the limits of the 
precinct. There are three post-oflices, Burksville and New 
Design, at Burksville station ; and Tipton at Cambria. 
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BURKSVILLE. 
The commencement of the growth of the town of Burksville 
was the starting of a store in 185t hy John G. Burk- 


hardt and John Metzler Burkhardt was a resident of 
St Louis. Napoleon Fitzpatrick was taken in as a partner 
in 1854, but in about a year afterward disposed of his 
interest to the other members of the firm. The store was 
purchased in 1857 by Paul C. Brey, and the same year 
Jacob Miller, subsequently a resident of Red Bud, was 
made a partner. Afterward Mr. Brey became again the sole 
owner, and continued the store until 1864, when Francis 
Schifferdecker obtained an interest, which in 1866 he sold 
to Alexander Durfee, who died in 1868. The store was 
burned in 1872, and Mr. Brey then formed a partnership 
with Anton Langsdorf, which continued till 1874, since 
which time the business has been carried on by Mr. Langs- 
dorf. 

The second store was established in 1856 by Miron 
Barker and Rudolph Kuederle. Frederick Zimmermann 
and George Baum also carried on the mercantile business 
for atime. ‘The original town site was owned by John P. 
Brown, who sold the lots in parcels. The name of Burks- 
ville was given the place in 1857 in honor of John G. Burk- 
hardt. 

Ap addition known as “ Hendricks’ addition” was then 
made in 1858 by Gerhardt J. Hendricks, and one in 1868 
by Fred Burkhardt. A post office was established in 1857 
and Paul C. Brey appointed the first postmaster. He re- 
tained the office till his removal from the place in 1874, 
since which time the position has been filled by Anton 
Langsdurf. The town contains about twenty dwelling 
houses, and has a population of about one hundred and 
twenty. 

There is an Evangelical Lutheran church, and one of 
the same denomination two miles and a half south. The 
business interests of the place are now represented as follows: 
merchants, Anton Langsdorf and Charles Boehne & Son; 
shoemaker, Frederick Zimmermann; saw mill and black-. 
smith shop, Frederick Meyer; blacksmith, William Enrich ; 
wagon maker, William Klein ; harness maker, Jacob 
Blette; hotels, Fred Burkhardt and Anton Conrad. Burks- 
ville is nearer than any other town to the geographical 
centre of the county. At Burksville station on the railroad 
two miles distant, a store is carried on by Jacob B. 
Berger. 
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"“FACGLE CLIFFS | THE RESIDENCE OF ISAAC EBERMAN, MOREOOCK PRECINCT, MONROE CO./LL. 


Nao hE DO CIS. 


4 OREDOCK precinct lies wholly in the 
# American Bottom. Within its limits 
were made some of the earliest settle- 
ments in I!linois, and it has been the 
home of many distinguished and eele- 
brat d men. One of the first improve- 
ments was made by Shadrach Bond who 
settled in the bottom near the mouth of 
Dug hollow in the year 1782. He was a native of Maryland, 
and was raised near the city of Baltimore. He held a con- 
spieuous position among the early settlers of the connty. 
Although quiet, unassumingand unambitious, he was several 
times elected a representative in the legislatures of both the 
Indian and Northwestern territory, and for many years was 
justice of St. Clair couuty court of common pleas, before 
Monroe Co. was organized. Ie was familiarly known as 
Judge Bond. He had a strong mind and a liberal and 
generous disposition. He was not ambitious for wealth but 
was the owner of a large body of land. Claim 522, survey 
399, was granted to him (the confirmation being made by 
Gov. St. Clair) iu right of an old Freuch concession. This 
comprised four hundred acres, and extended from the foot 
of the bluffto the bottom. Claim 521, survey 400, contain 

ing four hundred aeres, is the grant of laud which he obtain- 
ed by virtue of his improvement. lis house was at the mouth 
of Dug hollow, in the bottom a short distanee trom the 
bluff, and some seattered stones still remain to mark its site. 
On his death he was buried in the old graveyard on the bluff 
just above his residence. 

At the same time with Bond, James Garretson came to 
IHinois. Ife settled first near Bellefontaine, a mile north- 
east of the present town of Waterloo, where four hundred 
acres of land was given him on aceount of the improvement 
he there made. He subsequently made his home in the 
bottom. He was the owner of elaim 2609, survey 407, con- 
firmed to him in right of the militia elaims of himself, James 
Bryan, and Benjamin Ogle. On the tenth of December, 1788, 
while hauling hay in company with Benjamin Ogle, he was 
attacked by two Indians. Ogle was struck in the shoulder 
by a ball, Garretsou escaped. In stacking the same hay 
Samuel Garretson, a brother to James Garretson, and aman 
named Neddiek, were killed and scalped by the Indians, 
James Garretson on the eighteenth of Mareh, 1800, married 
Mary Carr, daughter of Joseph Carr, who came to the new 
design settlement in 1794. It was right after his marriage 
that he settled in the bottom of what is now Moredoek pre- 
ciuct. {le was an honest and upright citizen, and an or 
dained preacher in the Baptist church. 


MONROE COUNTY. 


One of the most remarkable persons who ever lived in 
this part of the country, was John Moredock. In bis honor 
the preeinct reecived its name. His house was on the south 
side of Moredock lake on the farm now owned by William 
Wineklemann. {is father, Barney Moredock, having died, 
his mother married as her seeond husband Michael Huif, 
and in tbe year 1786, the family ct out from the Monon- 
gahela country, in western Pennsylvania, for Hlinois. They 
embarked in a boat on the Ohio at Red Stone, where the 
town of Brownsville was afterward built. While aseending 
the Mississippi, they encamped for the night near the Grand 
Tower. Here the party was attacked by the Indians. Mrs. 
Huff, and one of her sons were killed. The body of the 
woman was frightfully mangled before the eyes of her son, 
Jotin Moredock. The rest of the family exme to whatis now 
Monrce county. The list of land grants made on account of 
the improvements shows that Ilui, at an early date. began 
the cultivation of a farm about a mile north of the site of 
Waterloo. The family subsequently settled in the American 
Bottom. Mr. Luffwas killed by the Indians between Prairie 
du Roeher and Kaskaskia. The calamities whieh the Indi- 
ans had visited on his family excited deep feelings of hatred 
and vengeance in the breast of young Moredock, and le 
swore eternal enmity against the savage raee. Ile was a 
boy when he came to Hlinois, and his mind and character 
were formed under the peeuliar circumstanees that belong to 
a wild and new country. He had little opportunities for 
edueation, He cculd merely read and write, and p:ssessed 
a scant acquaintance with the rules of arithmetic. In 1803, 
he was elected a member of the territorial legislature, which 
convened at Vineennes the same year, he was a man of 
much strong common sense and though young made a good 
legislator. He bad some talent and taste for military life. 
He was first Captain of a company, and afterward became 
Major of a battalion. In 1814 he was elected to the legis- 
lative assembly held at Kaskaskia, under the territorial gov- 
ernment. He had two daughters, hut neither of whom left 
children ; they were excellent rifle shots, and it is said of 
them, that they eould take off the head ofasquirrel from the 
top of the tallest tree © Major Moredock was in the service 
during the war of 1S12—14 as Major. Te died in 1830. 

At the mouth of Tront hollow in early times lived a Ger- 
man by the name of Jaeob Trout, after whom the hollow 
received the name which it still bears. Ile was a tanner, 
and traces of his old tan vats ean still be discovered in the 
hollow a short distance from the bottum. Ile had a wide 
reputation for making an excellent quality of leather, and 
grew rich. Au old lady, still living, Mrs. Phebe Miller 
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relates that one of the wonders of her childhood, was a visit 
to Trout’s house and the sight ofa chest full ofsilver dollars. 
Atter living at this place mapy years he moved to a farm on 
the river where he died. 

Benjamin Byram lived for many years north of Moredock, 
where he was the owner of claim 825, survey 582, compris: 
ing four hundred acres of land. This claim was given him 
in virtuc of an improvement right, he having settled here 
previous to the year 1788. Onclaim 1417, survey 771, lying 
between Moredock lake and the bluifand immediately below 
the mouth of Trout hollow, Elisha Nelson made the first 
improvement. Ile lived there a few years, the grant of land 
obtained as account of his improvement passing into the 
possession of Shadrach Bond, and afterward into that of 
John Moredock. Claims 597, survey 562, on the rivera mile 
below Smith's landing, isa grant of four hundred acres made 
on account of an {improvement here made in early times 
by James Curry. How long he lived there is not known. 
He was one of Clark’s soldiers, and a man of great bravery 
and hardihood. IIe came to the neighborhood of Kaskaskia 
shortly after the year 1780, and in the spring of 178% had 
a desperate fight with the indians. A ferry was carried on 
from the Missouri side of the 1iver at this poimt in early 
times, for the claim is described as situated “on the bank of 
the Mississippi river, opposite Smorlesses’ Ferry.” The Rev. 
David Badgeley who had previously preached at the New 
Design, preached in the American Bottom during the winter 
of 1797—98, and with Elder Joseph Chance, formed a 
Baptist church in this pricinct in April 1798, Aaron Badge- 
ley lived on Moredock Lake, nearer Harrisonville. 

On claim 576, survey 402, at the bend of Fountain creek, 
east of Smith’s Landing the first improvement was made by 
Robert Watts. George Atcheson succeeded to his right to the 
grant, and lived here for many years. In early times a 
brick house was built near the creek, on that part of the 
claim now owned by Philip Jehling and which was known 
as the George Atcheson house. Andrew Porter, in former 
years, occupied the farm in the bend of the creek, included 
in claim 576, which is now owned by James Dacre. He mar- 
ricd a daughter of James Garretson as has been before re- 
marked. Daniel Shook, an early resident of the precinct, who 
came to Illinois from Pennsylvania, settled on claim 851, 
survey 406. He carried on a blacksmith shop and farm. 
Joseph, Benjamin and Jacob Shook were hissons. Farther up 
Fountain creek lived a man named Brewer. Solomon Shnok, 
a brother of Daniel Shook, lived on claim 620, survey 564, on 
the north side of Moredoch lake, on land owned by John 
Sennot, on claim 917, survey 563. Ichabod Valentine lived in 
early times. The brick house on claim 309, survey 423, was 
bnilt by Dan. Sink. It is one of the oldest houses now standing 
on Eagle prairie. It and the Atcheson house were the only 
two brick houses in this part of the county. Inthe assessment 
of 1817, Sink’s house was assessed at six hundred dollars, 
within one hundred dollars of the highest valuation placed 
on any dwelling-house in the county, two others being 
ussessed at seven hundred. On claim 957, survey 422, 
Henry Starr lived at an carly period. 

Jehu Scott for many years lived on a farm included 


in claim 578, survey 420. He was a native of Maryland, 
and was mostly raised in Washington county, Pennsylvania: 
He learned the blacksmith trade in Pennsylvania, and 
moved to Kentucky. In 1797 he came to I}linois and 
settled in the bottom, in Moredock precinct. THis second 
wife was Polly Kinkead, daughter of James Kinkead, who 
came to [finois in 1786, He carried on a blacksmith shop, 
He was in the ranging service during the war of 1812-14. 
He died near Freeburg in St Clair county, in January, 1840 
The house in which he lived, in the east part of claim 578, 
is still standing, though additions and alterations to it have 
have since been made. Below Scott a man named Jameson 
made an early improvement. William Walker, a native of 
Wheeling, W. Va, settled near the old Donner place, 
between that farm and the brick church, in 1825, His 
daughter became the wife of Austin James. 

One of the earliest permanent settlers near the river was 
John Robbins, who lived about a mile south of east from 
Smith’s Landing, ou land owned by Joseph Meyer. About 
the year 1420 he had a farm of forty acres under cultivation, 
and worked industriously at his trade of a shoemaker. 

The Murdick family came from Kentucky, and settled in 
the bottom near Judge Bond in 1796. Her husband dying 
the next year, Mrs. Murdick married George Blair, after- 
ward the first proprietor of Belleville. John Murdick, her 
son, was born in Kentucky in 1790, and was a soldier in the 
second war with Great Britian. After the close of the war 
of 1812-14 he enlisted in the regular army, and he died in 
the United States service. 

One of the oldest residents of the precinct is now Rugus 
Merriman. His father, William Merriman, was a colored 
man whom Governor Shadrach Bond brought from Mary- 
land. His mother, Abagail Warner, was a bound girl be- 
longing to Judge Shadrach Bond. Merriman was born in 
the bottom, where his whole life has been passed. 

Stephen W. Miles, then a young man of twenty-four, em- 
igrated to IHinois and settled at Hagle Cliffs in 1819; he 
was horn at Cazenova, Madison county, New York. He 
married Lucretia Shook. He became the owner of large 
tracts of land and a prominent citizen of the county. Eagle 
Cliffs was the name given to a post-oflice, first established 
under the bluff, at the mouth of Dug hollow, whence the 
name. Its location was afterward changed, and abandoned 
on the estadlishment of the Merrimac Point post-office. 

On the summit of the bluff, immediately below Dug 
hollow, is an old burying ground in which repose the re- 
mains of many of the pioneers in this part of the county. 
The situation is beautiful, and commands a far-reaching view 
of the fertile bottom lands, of the Mississippi river, and of 
the opposite shores of Missouri, Judge Bond was buried 
here, and John Moredock, and the tombstones disclose the 
names of memhers of the Livers, Shook, James, Miles, Todd, 
Voris, Alexander, and other families. The large and costly 
yault used by the Miles family can be seen from a consider- 
able distance. It is handsomely constructed of stone, with 
marble doors, and the inscription shows that it was erected 
in 1858 by Stephen W. Miles, to be used as a burial place 
fur himself, his family and descendants, under the care and 
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direction, in succession, of the oldest male heir of the 
family. 
Fountain creek, which traverses this part of the bottom 
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for mauy miles, was called by the French l’Aigle creek, 
Fagle prairie has retained its French name of l’Aigle 
prairie. 


Pipe Ny V tii i. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


INCKNEYVILLE Precinct is the 
largest in the county. It comprises 
all of town four, range three, lying 
south of sections seventeen and 
eighteen, as well as all south of 
Swanwick ereek; all of township 
two, range two, lying west of sec- 
tions two, eleven and eighteen, and 

west of Little Beaucoup creek,—all of towo five, range 

three, —and al] that part of township six, range three, lying 
west of Beancoup creek and northeast of Galum creek. The 
surface is undulating, with here and there a small prairie. 

The greater portion, however, was formerly covered with a 

heavy growth of timber, most of which has long since been 

removed to give place to productive farms. The soil is 
fertile and well adapted to agriculture. The precinet is 
well watered and drained by Beaucoup, Little Beaucoup, 
and Galum creeks, with their numerous small tributaries. 

Lake Breese is a handsome sheet of water near Pinckney- 

ville. Beauconp and Grand Cote bound it on the north; 

Tamaroa and Da Quoin on the east; Jackson county and 

South Western on the south; Cutler and Grand Cote on the 

west. Population (1880) 3,589 

Pinckneyville Preeinct takes its name from the county 
seat. The county seat recerved its name from the act mcor- 
porating the county, which provided iu its second section : 
“that the seat of justice, when established iu the county, 
should be known as Pinckneyville.” 

If we are to receive the tradition from father to son, this 
precinct is the first settled portion of the county. Io 
1799, John Flack eame with his family and settled in Four 
Mile Prairie, on or near the place where Benton Ozburn 
now lives, the southwest quarter of section 11, town 6, range 
3. When he settled there, he found only one other white 
family living in the county, aud their name was Cox. They 
lived on Claim No. 1410, Survey No. 459, where sections 17 
and 18 are located, in town six, range two—the only claim 
and survey in Perry county. Whenee and when Cox came 
to our county, or what became of him after having clothed 
himself with the honor of being the first settler of our county, 
we know not. We only know, from tradition, that Flack 
found Cox here in 1799, and that Mr. Cox disappears, so 
far as the history of our county is concerned. 

The original John Flack left a sou, Johu Flack, who was 
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horn in 1803, and whom our first settlers found living in 
Four Mile, when they first came to this precinct. 

Fergus Milligan came from Iredell county, North Caro- 
lina, in the spring of 1827, first settling three miles north- 
west of Pinckneyville, on what is yet called Milligan Hil. 
He improved the farm belonging to the Harmonies. In the 
fall of 1827 he removed to the Four Mile Prairie, and made 
himself a home on the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 11, town 6, south range 3. This pioneer 
had a family of nine children when he came to the county, 
whose names were: Abner M., John, Milton, Thomas B., 
William R., Joseph B, sons; and three daughter. He died 
some years ago, after seeing the wonderful change in the 
development of the county. 

About the year 1818 or 1519, it is said, a man named 
Bates, or Bets, made some little improvements on the banks 
of Beaucoup. about three miles south of the present site of 
Pinekneyville; and tradition has it that Bates came home 
from Kaskaskia oue night terribly wounded and cut to 
pieces, from the effects of which wounding he died; and that 
he was buried about ten rods west of the old coal bank. 
How and from whom he received the wounds is not known. 
Indeed, the family had abandoved the county when our set- 
tlers, in 1820, came into the county. Traces, however, re- 
mained to show improvements of a rude kind made near the 
place described, which is strong evidence that somebody 
had been there. Whether it was Bates or not we have no 
positive information. 

B. A. Brown and family settled in Six Mile Prairie about 
1815. We have no further trace of this family. In 1822, 
Shadrach Lively settled in this precinct in southwest corner 
of Tiolt’s Prairie. 

Matthew Jones settled on the wes: side of [olt’s Prairie 
abont 1826. Joho Hazzard eame with Jones, or about the 
same time. They were from Tennessee. Also, John Berry, 
from Tennessee, settled in Holt’s Prairie in 1826. 

Abner Flack. from Scuth Carolina, settled in Four Mile 
Prairie in 1826. George Franklin settled one-half mile 
south of Pinckneyville in 1826. 

Il. B. Jones came to Pinckneyville, and settled near the 
site of the Old Spring, April 21, 1827. 

Humphrey B. Jones, a Kentuckian, came to Browns- 
ville, Jackson county, this State, first in April, 1521, pre- 
vious to coming to this county. 
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Ephraim Bilderback and Charles Garner eame to Four 
Mile Prairie aud settled in the southwest part of it in 1826. 
They came from Randolph county. 

Jonathan Petit came from Randolph, and settled on what 
is now our County Poor Farm in 1827. 

Robert Woodside, James Kinzey and William Armstrong 
came to the Four Mile and settled in 1829. They were 
Kentuckians. 

In 1828, James Steele (father of John Steele), and Wil- 
liam Craig settled in Four Mile Prairie. 

Berry Crain, from New York, and McDowell, from 
North Carolina, settled in the south end of Four Mile Prairie 
in 1828. 

In 1830, James Woodside (father of S. M. Woodside), set- 
tled on the west half of northeast quarter of section 7, towu 
6, range 2 west. They were from Kentucky. 

A. Crawford was one of the old settlers of the south end 
of Four Mile Prairie,—the date of his settlement not being 
known, though it was previous to 1527, as he was then liv- 
ing on what is now known as the Old Bill Murphy place. 


Abner Flack surveyed the State Road from Shawneetown 
to Kaskaskia, and gave Four and Six Mile Prairies their 
present names. 

The second store kept in Pinckneyville was by David 
Baldridge in 1430. His log-cabin store-house, which he 
afterward built, occupied the lands where the buildings of 
Charles Hoffman now stand, ou the east side of the squares. 

By reference to the county records we find that a license 
was granted to David Baldridge by the county commis- 
sioners’ court to keep store in the county ia 1831, He first 
kept store in the court-house. 

About 1827 and 1828, H. B. Jones kept the post-office at 
his residence near the Spring. About the first paper that 
we have any account of coming to the county through the 
post-office was called the Aentucky Reporter. 

Joseph Wells kept the first licensed tavern at Pinckney- 
ville in the year 1829. His little log-eabin stood on the 
corner where G. R. Hinck « Bro.’s store building now is, 
and was the first house ever put up in Pinckneyville, Wells 
entertained travellers when the case demanded it. 

From the old county records we find that the county com- 
missioners’ court rented the court house to David Baldridge 
to keep store in, from April, 1830, to October, 1830, Except 
during terms of court Baldridge was to pay seventy-five 
cents a month rent for the use of it. The county records 
also show that a merchant's license was granted to Josiah 
B. Denning in the year 1830, and that a license was also 
granted to Limmick & Denning in 1831. Denning started 
his store in the same ycar with Baldridge, commencing 
shortly after him. Previous to the establishment of dry 
goods stores in Pinckney ville the settlers obtained their stock 
at St. Louis, going on a kind of pilgrimage once or twice a 
year for this purpose. 

John Milligan, of Four Mile, states that he was one of the 
party who met at Pinckneyville in [828 for the purpose of 
cutting out the first roads from the place. They divided 
into parties, opening the road north toward Nashville, an- 


other toward Six Mile, west, and still another to the east 
boundary of the couuty. 

Among the first blacksmiths in Pinckneyville was Bergen 
Happy. The first blacksmith that pretended to keep a stock 
of iron on hand was William Neil. We were informed by 
J.S. Wilson that he has in his possession a pair of old 
dog-irons, as they are called, which he purchased at Michael 
Baldridge’s sale, and which are the workmanship of this pio- 
neer blacksmith, Neil, and, what is more, he says, they are 
pretty good yet. Joseph Craig, who resides in Grand Cote, 
had a blacksmith shop west of Pinckneyville, near where 
W. G. Wilson now lives, at an early day. He ironed the 
first jail built in the county, in 1833-34. In 1825-26 the 
farmers made most of their own plows. They were famil- 
iarly known as the bull-tongue pattern of plow, and in many 
instances were constructed out of a forked stick, one fork 
answering to the heam, the other acting as plow and doing 
the scratehing, while rude handles were pinned to the main 
branch. Our informant states that when the first settlers 
zaw an iron plow at work in 1830 they declared it would 
ruin the land, because it turned the ground up so sleek. The 
first iron plows, if we are correctly informed, came from 
Kaskaskia. Bergen Happy made the first plowshares at 
Pinckneyville about 1830. They were known as the Carie 
plow. Alexander did the stocking part. The mouldboard 
was generally a slab split from a twisted post oak in order 
to give it the proper curve, 

Alexander Nelson, who came to this county from Ireland 
in 1832, was a wagonmaker, and perhaps the first in the 
precinct. He lived two miles southwest of Pinckneyville. 
He generally went round in the neighborhood and begged 
seasoned white oak rails, out of which to make the running 
gear of the wagons. Bergen Happy did the iron work. 
Matthew Thompson was the first wagonmaker to put upa 
shop in Pinckneyville; this was ahout the year 1833. 

Previous to 1830 a great many truck wagons were made; 
the wheels being made of sections sawed from sycamore or 
black gum logs. Of that class of wagons every man was his 
own manufacturer. With a heavy load, on a dry day, it 
was no uncommon thing for the spindles to take fire. The 
old settlers represent their screaking as loud enough to be 
heard a mile on a still morning. 


George Franklin was among our pioneer shoemakers. In 
1829, Mr. Wilson states, he made Franklin ove hundrea 
rails, while Franklin made him a pair of shoes. David 
Baldridge sold the first pair of shoes at his store in Pinck 
neyville. Wash Glover was perhaps the first man tha, 
made shoes at Pinckneyville, in 1829. One of our old pio. 
neers took him a piece of leather to have himself a pair of 
shoes made; the first pair he burued on the last and ruined, 
and after he had taken still another piece of leather and cut 
out another pair, he ran away. 


In the matter of grist-mills, Pinckneyville had her share 
in the early days. Previous to 1830 the settlers, or many of 
them in this precinct, had their milling done at Elijah Well’s 
mill on the west side of Nine Mile. In 1829 they got some 
grinding done at Shade Lively’s mill in Holt’s Prairie. 
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In 1839, Levi Green built a thread mill, six or eight miles 
west of Pinckneyville on the Chester road. It was operated 
by six or eight oxen, and was considered about one of the 
best mills in the county. It was operated for several years. 
The records of the county court contain an order of per- 
mission to Amos Anderson (after an inquest by a jury of 
ad quad damnum) to build a mill dam across Big Beaucoup 
near the present crossing of the W. C. and W. R. R. Track. 
We believe neither dam or mill was ever built. This occurred 
in 1831, and in 1832 similar proceedings were had for the 
erection of a dam across Beaucoup at the Woodside Ford. 
Shade Lively had an old hand or tug mill in Holt’s prairie. 
It was put up in 1829, and run about four years. James 
Woodside built a horse-mill on Beaucoup shoals in 1833 
and ‘34. He died, however, before its completion, and his 
son Samuel Woodside put it in operation and run it several 
years, when he sold it to Robert Yearing, who removed it to 
Nine Mile Prairie and ran it some years. In 1840, John 
Steele and John Elder put up a carding mill, and run it 
several years on the place where John Hepp now lives. 
In 1839, David Thomas built a steam saw mill, (the first 
thing of the kind that we knew of inthe county) on the lake 
which bears his name, south of the present site of Pinckney- 
ville, about a mile and a half distance. This mill was run 
about four years. In 1852, what is now known as Schulz’s 
old mill, was purchased by Wood & Kirkwood, of same 
parties, on Mary’s river, moved here and put up. At that 
day it was an important thing. It too, however, has had 
its day and generation. Blanton & Stilley put up a water 
mill on Beaucoup, a short distance above Lake Breese, 
about the year 1836, bnt it proveda failure after a few 
years’ trial. The floods destroyed it, and financially its 
owners also, As before stated, Joseph Wells kept the first 
saloon in Pinckneyville in 1827, and Humphrey B. Jones 
the first postoffice in 1827 and *28. <A minister named 
Micajah Phelps probably did the first preaching in Pink- 
neyville, at the little house that stood on Hincke’s corner, 
about 1828 or ’29. Phelps was a Methodist. The first 
camp meeting in the county is said to have been held at 
Mud Prairie about 1888 or 1839. The Rev. James Gore, 
Nathan G,. Curlee, and Father Chase preached to a large 
attendance. In Feb.,1830, Rev. S. C. Baldridge, an Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Minister, preached at the house of 
James Brown, Sr. It was about this time the Hopewell Con- 
gregation was founded. In 1831, the Rev. Peter Hagler, a 
Baptist, preached at the house of James Thompson, 
in Four Mile Prairie. The Hopewell was the first 
church built in the county. Commenced in 1831 and com- 
pleted in 1833. The members al] united and worked to- 
gether to build it under William Adair, chief carpenter. The 
occasion of the interruption and delay in building 
was Adair’s absence in the Black Hawk War. 

The first school taught in this precinct was in 1831, near 
Robert Woodside’s, in the western part of Four Mile 
Prairie, in a little log house, 16x16 feet. The term lasted 
six months, at $2.50 a scholar. Webster’s old spelling book 
and Pike’s arithmetic were the principal text books. In 
1832, pie Smith, from Ky., kept school in a small log 
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cabin near Thomas Armstrong’s. This schookhouse was 
kept up about four years. S. M. Woodside also taught 
school there. The New Testament, Webster's Spelling 
Book, the first edition of Pike’s Arithmetic, and the Colum- 
bian Orator, were the standard text books. June 3, 1833, 
the Sheriff, as the records of the County Commissioners 
Court show, was authorized to let the court-house for a 
school-room, for fifty cents rent per month, to be paid either 
by the teacher or subscribers. In 1833, Bryant Bender 
taught a neighborhood or family school in an old outhouse, 
near where Cy. Willis lived. Books were so scarce that 
they sometimes divided a Testament into two or three pieces, 
so each might have a portion. 

The first physician who practiced in Pinckneyville precinct, 
was Dr. Brayshaw of Old Du Quoin, and Dr. Conrad Will of 
Brownsville, Jackson county. Dr. Will. it is said, was very 
fond of hunting, and, for that purpose, kept a pack of 
hounds, which he would often take along, when he went to 
see a patient and stay and hunt until the patient either got 
better or died. He was elected to the legislature, sitting at 
Vandalia, and to while away leisure hours he took his 
hounds along with him to coon-hunt. Dr. II. B. Jones was 
the first resident physician at Pinckneyville, settling there 
in 1827, 

The first resident lawyers were H. B. Jones, and W. B. 
Edwards. Next came Sylvester Adams, B. G. Roots, and 
Charles L. Starbuck. H. B. Jones held most of the principal 
offices of the county at an early day. Few men in that early 
day commanded the influence of H. B. Jones, and few men 
have sustained such unbroken confidence in all the varied ca- 
pacities in which he served the people, whether as physician, 
attorney, or officer. H. B. Jones, the first lawyer, first cir- 
cuit clerk, first recorder, first justice of the pace, first notary 
public, first postmaster, first judge of prohate, and the first 
master in chancery in the county, was born in Shelby 
county, Kentucky, January 13, 1799, and died at his home 
io Pinckneyville, Nov, 18, 1855, without a stain upon his 
name or character, private or public, honored, esteemed, 
and respected by all who knew him. 

The first lands entered in what is now Pinckneyville 
township were as follows: March 2, 1813, James Flack, W. 
+ of 5S. W. 4, section 14, 80 acres; October 1, 1814, John 
Flack, N. E.} of section 22,160 acres; April 25, 1815, 
William McIntosh, all of section 27, 640 acres; April 25, 
1815, S. Lavapein, S. ? of section 10, 320 acres; April 25, 
1815, Alexander Douglass, N. + of section 10, 320 acres ; 
March 16, 1819, Roger Claxton, 5S. W. } of section 34, 160 
acres; and Benjamin Brown, W.! of the N. E. } of 
section 19, 80 acres, all intown six south, range three west. 
In town five south range three, Joshua Davis entered the E. 
} of S. E. + of section 34, containing 80 acres, November 30, 
1818. 


CITY OF PINCKNEYVILLE, 


The history of the survey and plat of Pinckneyville may 
be found iu the chapter of Civil History of the county. At 
the first sale of lots, on the fourth Monday of February we 
find the following sales: 
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Charles ©. Glover, No. 21, . . . . 922.00 EliShort, No. 42......... $13.00 
Amos Anderson, No, 20..... 2.00) Davids Ts Meads Nosy etter) 10-00) 
Amos Anderson, No. 22... .. 16.50 James Murphy, No.18...... 10,25 
Amos Anderson, No, 23. .... 6.00 Willian H. Threlkel,No, 36... 15,50 
Joseph Wells, No. 38...... . 3250 John Huggins, No4o..... . 13.00 
Wm. Brown & Jas. Crain, No. 43. 26.60 Wavid Pyle,Nol7 ........ 8.0014 

No... 16.10 Elijah Wells, No. 3t....... 20 00 
Gabriel Jones, No. 16... . . 212.5614 Robert Caldwell, No. 30.0... . 20.00 
William Garner, No.28. . . . . 22.1214 Berry Anderson, No.15..... £9.00 
William C, Murphy, No, 87. . . 26.00 William Johnson, No. 14... . . 5,00 
Matthew Vann, No 39...... 17.50 avid Baldridge, Nos. 26, 27,33. 37.47 


There were twenty-four lots sold, and one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and twenty-eight and one- 
half cents realized from the sale. 

The first dry goods store in this city was kept by Charles 
Glover in 1827. His store-room was a small log building 
which occupied the lot where Jacob Kunz’s blacksmith shop 
now stands on the north side of the public square. 

As most of the historical facts connected with the city are 
given in the foregoing pages of the precinct history we will 
not repeat them here. 

No organization was ever had uutil March 17, 1857, when 
ap election was held at the court house for the purpose of 
voting upon the question ofincorporation. Lewis Hanrnack 
was chosen president of the election and William MeEwing 
clerk. The yote was almost unanimous in favor of incor- 
poration, there being thirty-nine votes in favor and only 
two opposed. On the twenty-sixth of the same month an 
election was held, and John Baird, J. L. Mann, §. M. Carter, 
Philip Gruner and A. D. Gosney were elected trustees. On 
the 30th of September, 7872, an election was held as to the 
adoption of the general law, and was carried by a vote of 
thirty-four in favor to sixteen opposed. 

‘The first steam mill in the town as well as the county, 
was built during the years 1854 to 1856. 1t was erected by 
a corporation known as the Pinckneyville Mill Company, at 
a cost of $20,000. The company was organized on the 22d 
day of September, 1854, and John Baird as President, 
Humphrey Lb. Jones as Secretary, Hawkins 5. Osburn, Joel 
Rushing and Fergus M. Milligan were the first trustees. A 
three story brick building, sixty by forty feet, with a stone 
basement, was erected nearly north of the present public 
school building. The capital stock was $15,000 divided into 
three hundred shares. A good steam engine furnished the 
motive power, while a saw and three run of burrs, with a 
capacity of fifty barrels a day, comprised the machinery. 
The mill never paid its owners, and was totally destroyed 
by fire in 1560. 

Besides the handsome and substantial county building, 
there are numerous large and commodious brick business 
houses, almost surrounding the public square; and many 
handsome and costly private residences in the town. The 
education of the children is well cared for in a handsome 
two-story six-room brick building. Five churches care for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the community. The 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
congregations have handsome brick church edifices, while 
that of the German Methodists is a neat frame, The streets 
of the village are wide, and the sidewalks are kept in good 
repair. The street surrounding the public square has just 
been well macadamized at a heavy expense; and many feet 
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of tile sewering is now being laid. The railroad facilities 
of the town are of the most beneficial character, as the Cairo 
Short Line Railroad enters the precinct at the northwest 
corner, passing across it, and through the village in a dia- 
gonal direction, and passes out at the southeast corner. The 
Chester and Tamaroa railroad passes through Pinckneyville 
and across the entire precinct from southwest to northeast; 
while the St. Louis Coal Railroad has its northern terminus 
at Pinckneyville, connecting it with Murphysboro. Few 
towns are more favorably situated for manufacturing, as a 
supply of water, coal and timber are found in abundance. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 


Pinckneyville Coal Mining Company.—The certificate of 
incorporation of this company is dated October 7th, 1874, 
and names 8S. J. Gillis, Alanson Edwards, and M. C. 
Edwards, as commissioners, to open subscription books. 
The company was to exist for ninety-nine years, and have 
its office at Pinckneyville. The capital stock was $15,000, 
divided into one hundred and fifty shares. The share- 
holders were John Ki Jones, who held twenty-seven shares ; 
Alanson Edwards, six shares; 5S. J. Gillis, twenty five 
shares; B. W. Jones, five shares, and George W. Gillis 
eighty-seven shares. At an election for Directors, held 
October 1st, 1874, John R. Jones was elected for one year, 
Alanson Edwards, two years, and 8. J. Gillis for three 
years. The following spring a shaft was sunk, and a five 
and one-half foot vein of good coal reached, at a depth of 
thirty feet. The works are operated by steam, and employ 
twenty men, who dig from four to five car-loads daily. The 
mines now belong to Hon. William K. Murphy, and are 
operated hy Barwell & Carter. 

Plow Factory.—This industry was established in 1868, by 
Enoch C. Eaton. The building is a one-story frame, one 
hundred and thirty by forty feet. Four forges are in con- 
stant use. The motive power is furnished by a twenty-four 
horse power engine. The establishment employs ten hauds 
in the manufacturing of Waton’s sulky and walking plows, 
which have an extensive sale. Other agricultural imple- 
ments are also manufactured. About ten thousand dollars 
are invested in the business. 

City Flouring Mills—These mills were built in 1871, by 
John H. Schulze & Son, at a cost of twenty-six thousand 
dollars. The building is a three-story brick, seventy-five by 
forty-five feet, with a brick engine room; in which there is 
a sixty horse-power engine. The mill is furnished with 
four run of burrs, and many of the late improvements. 
Thecapacity of the mill isone hundred and twenty-five barrels, 
much of which find a ready market in New Orleans and 
St. Louis. Ten men find employment in the mill, and 
seven iu the cooper shop. The present owners and opera- 
tors are Nolle, Standing & Co. This firm ships about one 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat annually. 

“0. &.” Mill.—Henry Boho built this mill in 1874, at 
a cost of eight thousand dollars. It is now owned by 
Sawyer & McCracken, of Nashville, and operated by A. 
Duckworth, manager. The building is a frame, forty by 
thirty feet, three stories high, with a warehouse, twelve feet 
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wide, the entire length of the building. The machinery is 
moved by an engine of sixty-horse power. ‘There are three 
setts of burrs in the mill, whose capacity is seventy-five 
barrels a day. The business is principally custom. Four 
hands are employed in the mill. There is a cooper shop 
attached, in which three hands are employed. About 
eighty thousand bushels of wheat are shipped annually. 

Fallon Mills—The owner and present proprietor, Robert 
V. Fallon, erected this mill in 1874, at a cost of $5,000. 
The building is a two-story frame, forty by twenty-four feet, 
with a wing twenty four fect square. It is supplied with a 
thirty-horse power engine, a wheat, a corn, and a middling 
burr. Its capacity is thirty-five barrels. This is a strictly 
custom mill. A saw-mill is also attached. Four men find 
employment in this establishment. 

Banking House of Murphy, Wall & Co.—Friend Smith 
and Robert Rushing, cashiers. 

General Stores —G. R. Hincke & Bro., Lewis Weingarth, 
C. H. Gieser & Co., J. P. Cowens, Henry Driemeyer, J. W. 
Bischof & Bros., O. S. Butler. 

Druggists.— Campbell & MeNeil, Prudence E. Smith. 

Grocers.—_W. R. Schember, R. H. Eaton. 

Confectionery and Restaurant,—J G. Hepp. R. H. Eaton, 
Alexander McCants, Edward Smidt. 

Jeweler.—Charles Geumalley. 

Millinery and Fancy Goods— Wilson & Christian. 

Physictans.—William L. McCandless, George 5. Smith, 
R. $8. Peyton, Guy Morrison, Thomas Ilolman. 

Tnsurance.—Mortimer C. Edwards & Bro, Ralph G. Wil- 
liams. Hardware—Jacob M. Kunz. 

House Furnishing aud Tinner.—Dhilip Groner. 

Boots and Shoes.—Fred. Beck. 

Naddler and Harness Maker.—Charles A. Hoffman. 

Blacksmiths and Wagon Makers.—Slimpert & MeDonald, 
Driemeyer & Schoch, J. M. Kunz. 

Real Estate.—Kane & Bisehof. 

Clothing and Notions.—A. Haas, Joel M. Sullivan. 

Merchant Tatlors.—Lutz & Brey. 

Sewing Machines. —Fred. Beek. 

Furniture and Undertakers.—lobert Q. Thompson, Adam 
Yung. 

Books.—Robert Q. Thompson. 

Grain Dealers—J. L. Murphy, Lewis Yung. 

Lumber and Builders’ Material— Wangelin & Co. 

Carpenters and Contractors.— William G. Wilson, Adam 
Gieser & Son, Joseph Schilling, Martin Schneider. 

Butchers—Wenry Kaiser, Henry Meehlhausen. 

Shoemaker —William Dunn. 

Brick Mason.—John Gruver. 

Stonemasons.—Herman Mueske. 

Milliners and Dressmakers.—Miss Sophia Schrader, Miss 
Lena Hoffman. 

Dressmaker—Mrs. Wallace. 

PBarbers,—Charles Geumalley, Edward C. Mayes. 

Cigar Manufactory and Tobucconist.—William Klotz. 

Agricultural Implements.— Kane, Son & Bischof, John J 
Bischof. Livery Stable—Deter Lec. 

Hotels—Sullivan House, Joel M. Sullivan ; City Hotel, 


Joseph Bischof; Broadway IIuuse, Alexander Grosney ; 
Rule Honse, Mrs. Belle Osborn. 

Postmaster.—Robert (). Thompson. | 

Saloons.—Frederick Miieller, Joseph Bisehof, John J. 
Bisehof, Isodore Bout, N. E. Orton, Charles Kisfelder. 

Lime, Cement and Builders’ Material.— Lewis Yung. 

Beaucoup Lodge, No. 159, I. O. O. F.—This Lodge was 
instituted hy B. J. F. Iauna, special deputy, assisted by 
Brothers Gorsuch, of Sparta, and C. Was-el and W. C. Jones 
of Chester September 20th, 1854. James G. N. Anderson, 
David W. Sanders, Wilson McQuaid, Samuel Eaton and J. 
M. Montague were the charter members. J.G. N. Ander- 
son, N. G., FE. J. Dickerson, V. G. and Samuel Eaton 
secretary, were the first officers. During the war the lodge 
ceased to exist, but was re-chartered December 15, 1865, 
The present officers are William E. Gladson, N. G.; George 
Clark, V.G.; James W. Trover, recording seeretary ; Henry 
Sehroeder, permanent secretary, and John Burke, treasurer, 
are the present officers. The present membership numbers 
thirty-five. The financial condition is good. The lodge 
meets every Wednesday night in their hall in J. L. Mur- 
phy’s building. 

Mitchell Lodge No 85, A. F. and .1. M-—The lodge was 
chartered October 8, A. L. 5X50, with W. C. Hoff, E.R. 
Ive, J. T. Linsey and James Keyes as charter members. 
The present membership numbers forty-seven. 

Beaucoup Mines—This town is situated one mile north- 
west of Pinckneyville, on the Cairo Short Line railroad. It 
was laid out by the Beaucoup coal company, George W. 
Wall president and William K. Murphy seerctary, and was 
surveyed and platted by D. L. Benson, deputy county sur- 
veyor, March 17, 1873. It is located on the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section fourteen ; and the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section fifteen, 
and in town five, south range three. 
enterprise at this place is the 

Beaucoup Coal Mining Company.— This company was 
organized August 12 1870, for a period of thirty years. Its 
operations were to be coufined to mining and selling coal 
and making and selling coke. The eapital stock was 
$20,000, divided into two hundred shares. The original 
directors and stockholders were Edward F. Leonard, Wil- 
liam G. Broughton, George W. Wall, William KX Murphy. 
and George W. Parker. In 1872 a shaft was sunk toa 
depth of one hundred and eighty fect, when a vein of coal six 
feet thick was reached. Forty men are now employed at these 
works, which are operated by steam, and have a capacity 
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varying from five to eight cars daily. .As many as forty 
cars have been taken in one day. The present owners aud 
operators are Donk Bros & Co, 

Holt's Prairie P O.—This post oflice is four and one-half 
miles east of Pinckneyville in Pinckneyville township. 

Postmaster and General Store —J Ti. Harris 

Fuur Mile PO. (formerly Pennyville) —This post office 
is situated in Four Mile prairic, and is five miles south of 
Pinekneyville. 

Postmaster. W. J. M. Eltiott. 

Physician.--H. P. Huntsinger. 


(BONG: ve Je sellin. 


Epwin Hocan Lemen, eldest child and son of Isaac and 
Caroline née Hogan, Lemen, was born near Collinsville, Mad- 
ison county, Ill, Nov. 9, 1844. The earliest history extant 
of Mr. Lemen’s paternal ancestry gives the family of Swiss 
origin. In the fourteenth century, wheu the tyranny of the 
Austrian conqnerors had desolated Switzerland, the family 
migrated to Russia, and at a later period some of them be- 
came soldiers in the European armies in the wars of the 
Continental powers with England, and after their campaigns 
throngh England and Scotland finally settled in the latter 
country. 

In the seventeenth century, during Cromwell’s reign, the 
family emigrated from Scotland to the north of Ireland, and 
in the early part of the eighteenth century three of their 
family, brothers, came to America and settled in Virginia, 
where they married and reared families. Nicholas Lemen, 
a son of one of these, was the father of James Lemen, the 
founder of the family in Illinois. James Lemen was born 
in Berkeley county, Va., November 20, 1760, and was a sol- 


dier in the war of Independence, being present at the sur- 
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render of the allies at Yorktown. He married Catharine 
Ogle in 1782, and settled in Monroe county, IlI., in 1786, 
where they reared a large family. Their first child and 
son, Robert, was born in Berkeley county, Va., Septemher 
25, 1788, before they removed to Illinois. 

Robert Lemeu married Hester Tolin in Monroe county in 
1805, and they settled in Ridge Prairie, St. Clair county, 
Ill , where they reared a large family and accumulated a 
good competence in a home and fine farm. He was a leader 
in the early times of Illinois, being United States marshal 
for the State under John Quincy Adams. In religion Rob- 
ert Lemen and his wife were of the Baptist faith, as were 
also his father and mother. They lived to a good old age, 
but have long since passed to that rest which awaits the 
faithful Christian, and now sleep side by side in the ceme- 
tery of Bethel Church in St. Clair county, which church 
they aided to organize nearly three quarters of a century 
ago. 
Among the large family reared by Robert and Hester 
Lemen was Isaac Lemen, the father of the subject of this 
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sketch. Isaac Lemen was born at the old homestead in St. 
Clair county, February 2, 1815. He grew to manhood 
under the parental roof and care, and married Caroline I. 
Hogan, January 19, 1843. His wife was born November 
2, 1821, at the homestead of her parents, Patrick and Nancy 
Ann Hogan, in Midge Prairie, St. Clair county, Ill. Her 
maternal grandparents were the Rev. John Simpson and 
Nancy Ann, née Ryder, both of English birth, the family 
of the latter belonging to the nobility of ngland Rev. 
John Simpson was boro near London, England, was a Bap- 
tist of learning, eminent piety and usefulness, and with his 
wife emigrated to America in 1780 and settled in Kentucky. 
Ata somewhat later period they moved to Monroe county, 
Ill, and were among the early pioneer settlers of that State. 
Among their children were Gideon and Nancy. Gideon 
Simpson became a Baptist minister, and Nancy, after her 
first marriage to John Best, who died after an issue of two 
children, married Patrick Hogan; there were issue of the 
last marriage, but only one of the family is now living— 
Caroline E Lemen. As issue of the marriage of the latter 
to Isaac Lemen the subject of thia sketch, Edwin H. and 
Frederick, Clara, Oscar, and Lillie are yet living, two chil- 
dren having died in infancy. The father, Isaae Lemen, was 
aman of good practical information, aud highly esteemed 
for his exeellent qualities as a neighbor and citizen. He 
was a successful farmer, and purchased and paid for the 
large fine farm, the old homestead of his parents, in Ridge 
Prairie, St. Clair county, and placed substantial improve- 
ments upon it. He died at his home January 31, 1474, 
aged 59 years, His widow and two children are yet resid- 
ing at the homestead. 

Edwin EI. Lemen was reared to the oecupation of farm- 
ing. He had received a liberal common school education 
while quite young, and having received a certificate, he 
taught school very acceptably at eighteen years of age. He 
afterwards attended school at Shurtleff College, and subse- 
quently attended the course at the law department of Mich- 
igan University, at Aun Arbor, and received his diploma. 
Having thus thoroughly prepared himself for the practice 
of the law, he received his lieense and was admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1868. He located in Pinckneyville, and for 
some two years in connection with his first practice of the 
law his time was partially occupied in school teaching and 
journalism. On September 24, 1871, at Bethel Baptist 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Vost officiating, Mr Lemen was 
united in marriage with the companion of his early child- 
hood, and youthful sehoolmate, Miss Cynthia Coruelia Be- 
gole, youngest daughter and ehild of Joshua and Mary 
Begole, of Ridge Prairie, St. Clair county. Asa result of 
this union there were two children ; the first, Maud Parepa, 
was born March 2, 1875, and is now an intelligent and 
charming little girl; the second child, a son, born December 
15, 1876, and died in infancy. Mr. Lemen and his wife 
purchased themselves a good home and farm adjoining 
Pinckneyville, a part of which is included in its corporate 
limits. 

While Mr. Lemen’s religion and politics were matters of 
deliberate reason and careful choice after the mature judg- 
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ment of manhood, it so happened in these important matters 
there is no confliet between them and those of his ancestors 
for a century back. While his ancestors were in religion 
Baptists, and in polities Whigs, of the anti-slavery and Re- 
publican faith, so also is the subject of this sketch. He 
united with the Bethel Baptist Church in St. Clair county, 
in the winter of 1871, and uniformly contributes bis influ- 
ence for the support of his church, though not narrowly 
sectarian in his respect for, and confidence in, the other 
Christian churehes. Mr. lemen transferred his member- 
ship by letter from Bethel Church to the First Baptist 
Church at Pinckneyville, in which church he has ever since 
been a prominent member and supporter, contributing to 
the church as wellas to the other religions and eleemosyn- 
ary purposes such aid as his means will justify. 

In the rational gradation of duty next perhaps to a man’s 
religion is his humanitarian impulses toward his race. For 
the aristoeraey of men of shoddy wealth Mr. Lemen has no 
veneration; but the toilers of the country, whether in the 
department of mental activity or of manual labor, he holds 
in perpetual esteem and honor: and with the latter his sym- 
pathy is not theoretical, but experimental, as his labors in 
every department of farming duty qualified him to respect 
toil. The toilers of the age are the men who are bearing 
the banners of our civilization upward and onward, and he 
respects them. In the application by the government of 
the great questions of political economy he favors sueh ad- 
justments as will reduce the burdens of taxation on the 
laboring masses, while at the same time protecting them 
from the tog overpowering competition of the products of 
foreign labor. 

In politics a Repblican by virtue of inheritance, reason 
and right, Mr. Lemen is less a partisan than a patriot. He 
would carry forward the principles of his party by making 
them conserve the highest public interests; but the prostitu- 
tion of the party to mere individual ends seldom if ever of 
any advantage to the public, and often corrupt and dishon- 
orable, he opposes. He favors the complete elimination of 
the so-called spoils system from the domain of partisan poli- 
ties, and the eonsequent suppression of that intense and 
arrogant phase of bossism whieh permits the perpetuation 
of individual power, often weak and frequently venal, at the 
expense of the public interest and good. In the acceptance 
of office he holds that an intelligent coneeption of the peo- 
ple’s rights and interests should be the cardinal idea, and 
that cliques and personal ends are not to be conserved there- 
by. Of the people and for the people, Mr. Lemeu is by no 
means oblivious to a conseionsness of the compliments im- 
plied when the people tender a position; but for the means 
frequently employed by the craft and intrigue of politicians 
to secure preferment and place, he has no sympathy or re- 
spect. Being a man of strong convictions and uncompro- 
mising views of duty and honesty, as well in politics as in 
the business relations of life, he holds that the sanctity of 
integrity and honesty should obtain and control in that 
sphere as well as in every other calling. 

The mere facts and data in biographical history are 
readily compiled, and in this case the author trusts that the 
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subject of this sketch with the readers generally will here 
find them accurately given; but in delineating those factors 
of character, temperament, and mental attributes whieh so 
largely enter in to make men and mankind what they are, 
the task is far more delicate and difficult. An unhending 
conscience, a resolute will, and a discerning judgment form 
a combination which is the augury of success. Possessed of 
this triple alliance of subjective forces in a large measure, 
the subjeet of this sketch is pressing to the front ranks of 
the legal profession, The possession of those intellectual 
forces which make it possible for him to deliver a speech 
before a jury or an audience with such marked effect and 
impassioned feeling as generally characterize his efforts, has 
justly won for him the popular good will and esteem which 
such qualities merit. As a writer of merit and force he is 
recognized by the journalists throughout the State, aud 
through this avenue the line to success and distinetion is 
open to him if he should elect to accept it. Naturally rapid 
and forcible in the delivery of thought, Mr. Lemen is of an 
impetuous and positive temperament, and though quick to 
resent an indignity, he always holds himself open-and 
amenable to the convictions of right. Such characteristies 
of course will create a few opponents, but hosts of friends ; 
and sueh is Mr. Lemen’s social status. In the practice of 
the law he is scrupulously observant of that professional 
comity and courtesy due his legal associates, the court, and 
witnesses, and to all whom it is his duty to defend or oppose. 
From the proceeds of his practice, with those received from 
their furm, Mr. Lemen and his family derive a fair compe- 
tence and support at their home in the suburbs of Pinck- 
neyville, where they now reside. 

In addition to our sketch here of Mr. Lemen the author 
will add a brief sketch of his wife. A community is what 
its men aud women make it, and the aims and ends of his- 
tory are not fully conserved unless it reflect in some degree 
the antecedents of both. Cynthia Cornelia Begole, twelfth 
and youngest child of Joshua and Mary Begole, was born 
at the old homestead, in Ridge Prairie, St. Clair county, 
Illinois, December 12th, 1850. The family are of French 
origin, emigrating from France toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, having, by reason of belonging to the 
Huguenots, been expelled from the realm as a result of the 
revocation of the celebrated edict of Nantes, about the year 
1685, whenee they settled in America, About the year 
1805, her paternal grandfather removed with his family 
from the state of Maryland, and settled in Livingston 
county, New York. 

Joshua Begole, her father, was born in Washington 
county, Maryland, March 25th, 1792. In the spring of 
1819, prompted no doubt by that spirit of adventure so 
charaeteristic of the young man of perseverance aud enter- 
prise, Mr. Begole, after many trials and adventures, cal- 
culated to overcome a less determined spirit, came to St. 
Clair county, Ills., via Detroit, Cineinnati and St. Louis, 
rich in nothing, save a vigorous manhood, industrious dis 
position aud a will to win his own way in life. On March 
2nd, 1824, he was united in marriage, by the Rev. John M. 
Peck, to Mary Terry, the daughter of Gcorge Terry and 
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Sallie, nee Linton, natives of Virginia who had removed and 
settled in the American Bottom. The mother of the subject 
of this sketch, was born May 15th, 1808, and at the age of 
three years, her father having died and her mother remar- 
ried, the family removed to Ridge Prairie, where Miss Terry 
resided at the time of their marriage 

In 1826 they began the battle of life in earnest, by the 
purchase of a home of 80 acres of land, in Ridge Prairie, 
near the present site ot O'Fallon, St. Clair eounty, I)ls., to 
whieh, by industry and economy, they added several hun- 
dred acres of the best and most valuable lands in that farm- 
ing district, as the result of their united labor and effort. 
Mr. Begole was a leading citizen ; for many years a justice of 
the peace, his good judgment, practical common sense and 
unswerving predisposition to the right inspiring his fellow 
citizens with the utmost confidence in him as an officer and 
In 1857 he purchased the large farm, two miles south- 
east of Collinsville, to which he removed and where he re- 
sided until his death, which transpired March 2nd, 1874— 
fifty years toa day from date of his marriage, at the ripe 
old age of 82 years, beloved and respected by all who knew 
him, his last resting place being the cemetery adjoining the 
Bethel chureh, where his membership had oeen placed near 
a half century before. His life having been that of the con- 
sistent devoted Christian, his rest is that of the saint. He 
united with the Bethel Baptist Church, August the 4th, 
1827, his wife united with the Church, Oct. 6th, 1827, and 
with a liberal hand and sincere purpose, trusting in the 
blessed promises of Heaven for their reward, for well nigh 
fifty ycars, they sought to keep the way of life together! 
ILis amiable companion who still survives him, resides with 
her son at the old homestead. The issue of the marriage 
was twelve children, four of whom are dead, the others ex- 
cept Mrs. Lemen, reside in St. Clair county in this state, 
most estimable and well-to-do citizens. 

Mrs. Lemen’s childhood was at the old home, being about 
seven years old when the family removed to their place 
near Collinsville. Here she passed her girlhood days and 
entered the years of womanhood. Her opportunities and 
advantages for intellectual culture, training and refinement 
were neither wanting nor neglected. With a naturally vig- 
orous mind, having made the best use of these advantages 
at the sehools at home, she visited New York and there 
underwent a thorough training in the schools of music ; 
bringing back to her home the honors of her classes, which 
merit, and not favoritism had conferred. 

At theearly age of thirteen years, she embraced religion, 
was baptized by the Rev. D. P. French, and united with the 
Bethel Baptist church in St. Clair county. Here she re- 
mained a member until her membership with that of ber 
husband was transferred to the Fist Baptist cbureh at Pinck- 
neyville, where her efforts and influence are devoted to the 
interests of the church, being an active laborer in the Sab- 
bath-school and in other church work. At home Mrs. 
Lemen is truly the good wife the comfort and happiness of 
husband and child, being her joy and ambition, and the 
pride of her every day life. In society she counts her 
friends by scores. ‘The standard by which she selects her 
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daily associates, friends and companions being merit, rather 
than the easte, which position or fortune may create, with- 
out regard to those nobler attributes, which beautify the 
heart and soul. 


JAMES J. PENNY. 

Tne present editor and publisher of the /emoecrat is a 
native of Benton Franklin county, Iinois, and was born Ne- 
vember 2, 1556. Ile is the youngest son of J. A. and Mar- 
tha A. (Patton) Penny. His parents were natives of Middle 
Tennessee and immigrated to Hlinois about 1845 aud settled 
in Franklin county, where the father died in 1856. Ifis 
wifeand mother of James J. still survives him, and isa resi- 
dent of Benton. The subjeet of this sketch received a goud 
English educaticn in the public sehools of his native county. 
While yet young he entered as an apprentice in the office of 
the Johnson County Journal at Vienna and learned the 
printer's trade, and subsequently beeame the publisher and 
continued its publication for eighteen mouths, after which he 
worked in the Union office in Anna, Illinois. In 1877 he 
went to Cairo and was foreman in the (ulletin and Argus 
offices at different times and continued there until Novem- 
ber, 1881, when he eame to Pinekneyyille and purchased 
the office of the Ferry County Democrat, and has edited and 
conducted its publication te the present. Mr, Penny is a 
practical printer of industrious habits and plenty of energy, 
and it will be no fault of his if he fails to give the people of 
Perry county a good live newspaper. Tle was reared a 
Democrat and votes that ticket. On the 4th of July, 1882, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Bertha wA., daughter of 
Joseph M. and Mary (Baxter) Sullivan, of Pinekneyville. 
Mrs. Penny is a member of the M. E. Church. 


J. K.P. RAGLAND. 


Tirz subject of this sketch is on the maternal side deseended 
from one of the pioneer families of IHinvis, The Raglands 
on the paternal side are of Seotch ancestry. Members of 
the family originally settled in South Carolina, and during 
the Revolution fought on the side of the patriots. Benjamin 
Ragland, the grandfather, came to Kentueky soon after the 
State was admitted to the Union. John B. Nagland, his 
son, and father of J. K. P was born in Allen eounty, Ky., 
August 27, 1825. He came to Ilinois in 1832, and lived 
the first six months of his residence here in a Sugar Camp 
on Rushing branch in Grand Cote prairie, and then settled 
on a place now owned by Robert C. Rushing, and there fol- 
lowed farming until the Mexieau war, when he enlisted 
in Co. K of the 2d Regt. Ils. Vols. He took part with his 
eommand in the desperate battle of Buena Vista, and was 
wounded in the engagement, which wound finally caused his 
death July 5th, 1863. Ile married Miss Martha J. Haggins 
October 23, 1844. She was a daughter of John Ifuggins, 
Sr., a resident yet of Lost Prairie and a native of South 
Carolina. He came to what is now Perry county in 1402, 
and is the oldest settler in the connty, and if we mistake not 
the oldest settlerlivingin Hlinois. The Huggins were from the 
Abbeyville District in South Carolina. Robert IInggins 


the grandfather of Mrs. Ragland eame to Hlinois in 1802, 
and stopped at Menard Springs opposite Kaskaskia in Ran- 
dolph county. Ife married Catharine Lively, sister of John 
Lively, who together with his family were murdered by the 
Indians at a settlement on Crooked creek north of Nashville 
in Washington county, Illinois. 

The union of John B. and Martha Ragland was blessed, 
with but one child—the subject of this sketch, He was born 
on Lost Prairie, Perry county, Hlinois, Deecmber 27, 1545, 
He was educated in the public schools of l’erry eounty. 
At the age of twenty-one he commenced the study of law in 
the office of Messrs. Youngblood & Barr, attorneys of Ben- 
ton, Franklin county, Mlineis, and also attended the law 
sehool in same place, under the management of Judge A. J). 
Duff, and was admitted to the bar in 1869. In ISTI he 
moved to Pinckneyville and commenced to practice. En 
Juue 1873 he was appointed one of the Justices of the 
Peace of the County Court. In November of the same year 
he was elected to the same position, and in 1881 was re-elect- 
ed and is now holding that position 
unifornly voted the Democratic ticket. 


Politically he has 
Ifeis a member of 
the Baptist chureh, and regularly ordained as a minister in 
that Christian organization. 


WILLIAM E. GLADSON 

Was born in Sullivan county, Tennessce, January 25, 184, 
His father was a native of North Carolina, and moved to 
Tennessee, where he remained until 1854, when he came to 
Illinois, and settled in Perry county, where he at pre-eut re- 
sides, He learned the earpenter trade, and followed that and 
farmmg. Ife married Mary J. Doggette, whose mother was 
of English birth, and of the name of Brimmer. She was born 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia. By the marriage of W. L. and 
Mary J. Gladson, there were seven children, four sons and 
three daughters, and three sons and one daughter are yet 
jiving. The subjeet of this sketeh is the eldest of the ehil- 
dren. He was but five years of age when his parents eame 
tothe state. Here in Perry county he was reared, and re- 
ceived a good English education in the public sehools of 
Pinekneyville and surrounding country. He learned the 
trade of carpenter, and worked at that, and later engaged in 
farming, whieh has been his principal avoeation for a num- 
ber of years. On the Ist of January, 1875, he was appointed, 
by the Board of County Commissioners, Superintendent of 
the Poor Farm, and reappointed each year afterward, and 
is now serving his fifth year in that eapacity. He is a care- 
ful and competent man for that position, and has been com- 
plemented by I. H. Wines,Sec'y of the State Board of Pub- 
lie Charities, for the exeellent manner in which he eonducts 
his business and on his reports. On the 9th of October, 1571, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Margaret Owens. She was born in Kilmarnock, 
on the Frith of Forth, Seotland. By that union there are 
four ehildren living, whose names are Robert Lindsey, Geo. 
Andrew, Arthur William, and Sarah Ethel Gladson. Politi- 
eally, Mr. Gladson is a Democrat. He is a member of the 
T. 0. OQ. F., and at the present time is N. G. of Beaucoup 
Lodge No, 109. 
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Tue Murphy family of Perry County are of Irish extrac- 
tion, the aucestors of whom emigrated to America, prior to 
the Revolutionary war. John Murphy the grandfather was 
a native of the North of Ireland and wasa soldier of the 
revolution and fought on the side of the patriots at Kings 
Mountain and in other battles in the South. Soon after the 
war he removed to Tennessee and in 1818 came to I!linois 
and settled on the edge of Lost Prairie, in Perry county. 
There he remained until! his death. He was a stone mason 


by trade but also engaged in tilling the soil. He married | 


in North Carolina and was the father of five syus and five 
daughters. Of those sons, was Richard G., father of William 
K. Murphy. William C. another son was a prominent man 
in the early history of Illinois. He was for many years 
door-keeper in the State Senate and House while the capital 
was at Vandalia, and after it was removed to Springfield, 
upon the organization of Perry county in 1827, he was 
appointed Sheriff and held that and other county offices for 
a number of years. His name was honored and kept in 
memory by the naming of Murphysboro, the county seat of 
Jackson county. 

Richard G. Murphy was born in Smith county, Tennessee, 
January 4th, 1801, and was the youngest of the family, and 


but a youth of seventeen years when the family came to 
Illinois. Here in Perry county he grew to manhood and 
became a conspicuous and prominent man in southern IIli- 
nois. In 1831-32, during the Black Hawk war, both he 
and bis brother, William U., volunteered and were present 
at the battle of “Bad Axe” where the latter was severly 
wounded. 

In 1832 Richard J. was a candidate for the Legislature, 
and was opposed hy the late Judge Breese. He was elected 
and served ten consecutive ycars in that body. In 1847 
during Polk’s administration, Mr. Murphy was appointed 
agent for the Sioux Indiaus, who were upon their reserva. 
tion in Minnesota. He repaired there in 1847 and entered 
upon his duties. In 1850 he was again elected to the Illi- 
nois legislature and at that session was made chairman of 
the committee on railroads which incorporated the I]linois 
Central railroad. He moved his faraily to Minnesota in 
1854 and there made his home until his death, which 
occurred in 1874. He was president of the first senate of 
Minnesota, the same year the state was admitted to the 
Union. Mr. Murphy, being an earnest friend and supporter of 
Stephen A. Douglas, thereby incurred the displeasure of the 
administration of James Buchanan and was removed from 
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his agency on account of political differences. During the ie say this in no boastful spirit but merely to show what 


remainder of his life he devoted himself to farming, stock- 
raising and developing the country. 

In 1834 he married Miss Sarah, daughter of Joseph and 
Mary (Kinney) Lemen. She was a niece of Governor Kin- 
ney of Belleville, Illinois. She died October 28th, 1846. 
He subsequently married Mrs. Nancy Wier nee Glore, who 
was a native of Kentucky, but at the time of her marriage a 
resident of Randolph eonnty, Illinois. By the first marriage 
there were five children whose names are, Mary, wife of 
Richard A. Huntsman, Joseph L., Benton P., George W- 
and the subject of this sketch. 

William Kinney Murphy was born in Perry county, IIli- 
nois, July 20th, 1835. He was reared upon the farm, and 
like farmers’ boys of forty years ago, enjoyed but few oppor- 
tunities of receiving an education. Tle attended the sub- 
scription schools of his neighborhood, received private 
instruction and was for a short time under the tutelage of 
B. G. Roots, a veteran educator of Perry county. That was 
the sum total of his edueational training. But from these 
facts it must not be inferred that he is without education, 
but instead of receiving it in schools, it has been mainly 
attained by self-culture. Being gifted with a strong 
natoral mind and possessed of a good retentive memory and 
perceptive faculties ofa high order, he has been able to sup- 
ply the lack of educational training. He remained on the 
farm until 1859, when he concluded wisely, to adopt the 
profession of ]aw as the business of his life. With that idea 
in view he entered the law offiee of William H. McKee, a 
brilliant young attorney of Pinckneyville, now deceased, and 
commenced the study. He made rapid progress in his 
studies and at the fall term of the circuit conrt held in 
Pinckneyville in 1859, applied for and received admission 
to the bar. He commenced the practice in connection with 
his preceptor. The dissolution of the partnership took place 
soon after. In 1866 he formed a law partnership with [on. 
John Boyd, which continued until 1876, when Thomas Boyd 
was admitted to the firm. The firm of Murphy & Boyd 
Bros. continued until £882 when it was dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Murphy was appointed Master in Chancery, 
and held that office until 1868, when increasing business 
compelled his resignation. Soon after the breaking out of 
the late war Mr. Murphy assisted in raising a company of 
men for the service. When the company was organized he 
was elected captain. Itwas known as company H of the 
110th Regiment of Hlinois, Volunteer Infantry. The date 
of muster in, was August Toth, 1862. Captain Murphy 
remained in the service until] April, 1863, when continued 
ill health compelled his resignation. Ie returned home and 
resumed his practice. It would perhaps be proper to say 
that Mr. Murphy has been the most successful resident 
lawyer of Perry county. In the years gone by the firm of 
which he was the head enjoyed a wide reputation as sound 
and able lawyers, and built upa practice which in extent 
and volume was second to none in southern Illinois, The 
records of the court show, that for many years they were 
retained as counsel on one side or the other of every impor- 
tant case tried in the courts of this and surrounding counties. 
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may be accomplished bya boy or man, who has the right 
kind of stuffin him, and courage and energy to acquire a name 
and reputation for himself no matter what his surroundings 
may be. 

Politically Mr. Murphy comes from an old Democratic 
family, and from them we have no doubt imbibed more or 
less of his political ideas. Education has much to do in 
forming our opinions and to some extent gives the hent and 
shape to them in after years. His first presidential vote was 
cast in 1856. In 1860 he voted for Douglas, and in all sub- 
sequent general elections voted the Democratic ticket. He 
has been frequently honored hy his fellow citizens with 
positions of honor and trust. In 1864 he was elected a 
member of the 24th, and in 1866 of the 25th General Assem- 
by of the state for the district comprising the counties of 
Perry, Randolph and Monroe. In 1472 he represented the 
same district in the State senate, and in the session of 1S80- 
8lin the lower House. During his term in these bodies he 
was a member of the Judiciary, revenues and railroad com- 
mittees. He also originated and was the author of several 
important bills, which subsequently were enacted aod became 
laws of the State. His course throughout was marked by 
an earnest desire to enact such legislation as would be in the 
interests, not only of his constituents but the entire State. 
In the exciting campaign of 1882 he became the Democratic 
stundard hearer in the Twentieth Congressional District, 
but was defeated by the present incumbent, by a majority of 
only 280 votes in the District, whieh gave in 1880, two years 
prior, a repoblican majority of 1840 votes. In Perry county 
where Mr. Murphy was born and raised, and where people 
know him hest, he received a majority of 452 votes. The 
county in 1880 gave a republican majority of 179. Mr. Mur. 
phy’s majority indicates a change of 625 votes, or nearly one- 
fourth of the entire vote cast in the county. Mis frequent 
eleetions to the legeslative bodies of the State and the mag- 
nificent and highly complimentary vote in this Congressional 
District, show the kind and manner of man he is, and attest 
in the strongest manner possible, his standing, ability and 
worth as a man and citizen. 

In November, 1874, he in connection with other capitalists 
of Perry county, originated and started the banking house of 
Morphy, Wall & Co., in Pinekneyville. 

On the 18th of April, £860, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Penina Ozburn, daughter of Hawkins S. and Mahala 
(Reese) Ozburn. She was born in Perry county. Iler 
parents were natives of Tennessee, but came to Fllinois at an 
early day and settled ia Jackson county. Hawkins S. Ozburn 
was a captain of a company in the second Illinois Regiment, 
in the Mexican war. Ife was also at one time a member of 
the State senate. 

Four children haye heen born to Mr. and Mrs. Murphy, 
two of whom are living, whose names are }lawkins O. and 
Sarah V.Murphy He is an honored member of the A. F. & 
A. M. order, and holds membership with Mitchell Lodge No. 
85 of Pinckneyville. 

This in brief is an outline sketch of one of Perry county’s 
native born citizens. That he is one of her successful men 
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will not be doubted. Starting in life poor, with a limited 
education, no influential friends to aid him, but alone 
backed by indomitable energy, business tact and a determi- 
nation to succeed, he has won his way step by step to his 
present honorable position. To accomplish what he has, 
requires unceasing labor, mental force, rigid economy, and 
superior business tact and judgment, all of which are 
characteristics of Mr. Murphy. Matters pertaining to 
enterprises that have for their object the material increase 
or prosperity of the town or county, find in him a liberal 
friend and one who always gives substantial aid. 


HON. JOHN BOYD. 


Tue subject of the following sketch is of Seotch and Eng- 
lish ancestry. William Boyd, the great-grand-father of the 
present family, was a native of Ireland, and emigrated to 
America during the Revolutionary war. Ile espoused the 
cause of the patriots, joined the army under Washington, 
and fought tor the independence of his adopted country. 
After the war closed he married and settled in Georgia, 
where his son John, the grand-father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born, John Boyd remained in Georgia until 
1818, then moved to North Carolinia, from there to Ten- 
nessee, and in 1823, came to Illinois, and stopped in Wash- 
ington county for a short time, went to Randolph county, 
and settled in Heacock’s Prairie, now known as Dutch Hill 
Prairie, which is located in the northern part of the county, 
and there remained until his death, which occurred about 
1837. During the war of 1812 with Great Britain, he en- 
listed and was in the Southern army, commanded by Gen. 
Jackson. His son William was born in Georgia, in 1806, 
and was in his seventeenth year when the family came to 
Illinois. He married Isabel Douglass, who was born in 
Scotland,bnt was a resident of Randolph county, Hlinois, at 
the time of her marriage. Ifer father, Launcy Lat. Doug- 
lass, was a native of Jedboro, Scotland, and emigrated to 
America in the year 1830. William Boyd died in 1854. 
His wife survived him and died in 1880. By that union 
there were eight children, five of whom are yet living. 
John Boyd is the eldest of the family. He was born in 
Randolph county near the village of Preston, June 30th, 
1833. Ile was raised upon the farm, working during the 
summer months and attending the District school in the win- 
ter. He learned the carpenter's trade and worked at the 
business for fonr or five years, by which time he became 
convinced that there were other avenues open to wealth, or 
at least a competency, that promised equally well and more 
inviting than the trade of carpenter. In 1860, he came to 
Pinckney ville, and commenced the study of law in the office 
of Lewis Hammack. After two years study he applied for 
admission to the bar, which was granted after a thorough 
examination as to his qualifications. He commenced the 
practice in connection with his preceptor, which partnership 
continned for one year, after which he practiced alone until 
1866, when the law firm of Murphy & Boyd were formed, 
and it continued until the summer of 1882, when it was 
dissolved by mutual agreement. The law firm of Murphy 
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& Boyd was well known, not only in Perry county, but in 


Southern Illinois. It took front rank at the bar of Perry 
county. The records of the court disclose the fact 
that they were retained on one side or the other of nearly, 
if not all the important cases tried in the courts of the 
county. Mr. Boyd is a careful, pains-taking and studious 
lawyer, a good pleader, logical reasoner and considerable of 
an advocate. He has confined himself to the legitimate 
practice of law. 

Politically he has been a life-long Democrat. In 1876, 
he was nominated and elected by his party to represent the 
District in the Legislature. While a member of that bady in 
the session of 1877, he was a member of the judiciary and 
other important committees, and earned the repntation of a 
careful, able and prudent representative. On the 26th of 
January, 1866, he married Mrs. Emeline Osborne, nee 
Phelps. She died October 26, of the same year. On the 
26th of March, 1868, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary E. daughter of William G. Brown of Perry county, 
Illinois. By the latter marriage there are five children. 
whose names in the order of their birth are: Elizabeth L, 
Mary E., William W., Florence and Marrilla Boyd. Mr. 
Boyd is a member of the ancient and honorable order of A. 
F. and A.M, and a member of Mitchell Lodge, No, 85, 
Pinckneyville, Illinois. 


WILLIAM M. BREESE, 


THE family is of Welsh descent on the paternal side and 
English on the maternal. Sidney Breese was a Welsh gen- 
tleman who, after some years of service in the royal army, 
came to America and settled in New York, in 1756, and 
died, leaving one son. This son, Samuel, lived in New 
Jersey, and his son, Arthur Breese, was born in that State. 
He gradnated at Princeton, adopted the law as a profession, 
and in 1793 moved into the wilderness of Western New 
York, and settled at Whitestown, now in Oneida county. 
Here he married Catherine, danghter of Henry Livingston, 
of Poughkeepsie, who had served as a major in the Revolu- 
tionary army. Sidney Breese, the father of William M., 
was the second son of this marriage. We copy from his 
biographer: “ In 1808 the family having removed to Utica, 
Mrs. Breese died, leaving nine children. At twelve years 
young Breese was placed in the care of Rev. Jesse Townsend, 
a Preshyterian minister near ‘ Madison Four Corners,’ where 
he was fitted for college. At fourteen years of age he en- 
tered Hamilton College, asfreshman. In 1816 he was trans- 
ferred to Union College, at whose head was the celebrated 
Dr. Nott, entering in the junior year. Ife graduated in 
1818, the youngest of his class, and took the third honor, 
George W. Doane, afterwards bishop of New Jersey, the 
second, and Alonzo Potter, bishop of Pennsylvania, the first. 
He had, while yet a boy, a strong personal friend in Elias 
Kent Kaue, who graduated at Yale College in 1814. The 
latter settled in Kaskaskia, in the same year, there opened 
a law office, and soon rose to distinction, was Secretary of 
the State under Shadrach Bond, and United States’ Senator 
for nearly twelve years. He wrote to young Breese to come 
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west. He complied with his request, and on the 24th of 
Deeember, 1818, he reached Kaskaskia. He eommenced 
reading law in the offiee of Mr. Kane, and at the same time 
assisting him in the business of the office of Secretary of 
State. He was aclose student and had an able preceptor, 
and soon was admitted to practice. Ife chose Brownsville, 
in Jaekson eounty, Illinois, as the place to begin. He 
opened an office, aud the first term brought thirty suits. His 
first appearance in court and before a jury was such a de- 
cided failure that in his ehagrin he resolved to abandon the 
profession, and was only prevented by the earnest appeals 
of Conrad Will, then the most prominent man in the eounty. 
In 1820 he followed the State Capital from Kaskaskia to 
Vandalia, and there opened an office. In 1821 he returned 
to Kaskaskia, and resumed his profession. Soou after he 
was appointed postmaster of the town. In 1822 he was ap- 
pointed Cireuit Attorney, by Governor Bond, and was reap- 
pointed by Governor Cole, and held the office for four years, 
when he was removed by Governor Edwards. The same 
year of his removal President Adams appointed him United 
States Attorney for the State of Hlinois. 

In 1831 he proposed to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
to report all their decisions. The result was ‘ Breese’s Ne- 
ports,’ printed at Kaskaskia, in 1851, and which was the 
first hook printed in Illinois. The printer was Robert 
Fleming. In 1832 he voluuteered as a private inthe Black 
Hawk war, and when the battalion met at Beardstown was 
eleeted Major. Theophilus W. Smith, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was eleeted Lieutenant Colonel. The latter 
resigned, and Major Breese suceeeded to the eoloneley of the 
battalion. The following year he was leading counsel for 
Judge Smith, of the Supreme bench, who had been im 
peached by the Ilouse of Representatives for misdemeanors 
in office. In 1835, on the establishment of the Circuit Courts, 
Mr. Breese was elected Judge of the Seeond Circuit. Iu 
1839 the Supreme Court was reorganized, and Mr. Breese 
was appointed to a position on the Supreme beneh. In 1842 
he resigned to aceept the position of United States Senator, 
from Ilinois, and remained a distinguished member of that 
body for six years. Among the special bills that he iutro- 
duced and urged their adoption was the report of a grant of 
land to the State, for the construetion ofa railroad from the 
termination of the IHinois and Miehigan canal to the 
mouth of the Ohio river. This was the original plan of the 
Illinois Central. He also made a long and exhaustive re- 
port in favor of a grant of land for a railroad from Lake 
Michigan to the Paeific Ocean. This was the first public 
recognition of the importance of that work. Ile was, while 
in the Senate, chairman of the committee on Public Land. 
He favored the annexation of Texas, and was one of the few 
Senators who maintained the Ameriean title up to the Rus- 
sian line 54°, 40’, thereby exeluding Mngland from any part 
of the Paeifie coast. Upon his return from the Senate he 
retired to his farm, in Clinton eounty, and there made his 
home until his death. In the fall of 1850 he was elected 
without opposition, to the Legislature, and was made speaker 
of that body. At this session the Act incorporating the 
Tilinois Central Railroad Company was passed. In 1855 he 


aceepted a seat on the Cirevit beneh, and in 1857, when 
Judge Scates resigned, he was eleeted to the Supreme Court 
to fill the vacancy. In regular course he beeame Chief Jus- 
tiec. He was re-eleeted in 1861, and again elected in 1870. 
In June, 1878, on his way home to Carlyle, from the Su- 
preme Court, at Mt. Vernon, he stopped over at Pinekuey- 
ville to see his son, William M., and while here was taken 
suddenly ill, aud died a few hours later, the date of which 
was June 27, 1878. From the resolutions passed by the 
Chicago bar, we subjoin the following excerpts: ‘For sixty 
years he occupied a conspicuous position as a lawyer, states- 
man, and jurist, and by his eminent services in professional 
and publie life, and the sterling integrity whieh marked his 
character inspired universal confidence and respeet. In 
every position he attained, he was fully equal to its respon- 
sibilities’ * * * * ‘In the last twenty years of his life 
he was one of the most learned and accomplished members 
of the Supreme bench.’ 

Mueh more might be written of Judge Breese’s eminent 
ability as a jurist and statesman, but we deem the foregoing 
suffieient to give our readers an insight to his eharaeter, 
talents and profound learning. 

Judge Breese married Miss Eliza, the second daughter of 
William Morrison, of Kaskaskia. She yet survives her 
honored husband, and isa resident of Carlyle, Clinton eounty, 
Tlinois. Of that union is William M. Breese. He is the 
ninth in a family of fourteen children, six of whom are liv- 
ing. Samuel Livingston Breese is a eaptain in the United 
States Navy, llenry L. enlisted in the ill-fated expedition to 
Nicaragua, under Walker, and died from cholera before the 
siege of Grenada, Mary, wife of George C. Hanson, died and 
left one ehild. The others, deceased, died in infaney 
and early childhood. William M. was born in Carlyle, 
Clinton county, Hlinois, April 29, 1839. He reeeived his 
primary education in the eommon sehools, and at fourteen 
years of age went to Roek River Seminary, in Ogle couuty, 
and remained there one term, then entered MeKendree Col- 
lege at Lebanon, Illinois. One year later he went to the St. 
Louis University, in St Louis, and from that institntion 
graduated iv 1857, He then spent one year under private 
instructions in York, Maine, then returned home and eom- 
meneed the study of law in the office of his father. When 
the war broke out he was appointed seeond lieutenant in the 
16th U.S. Infantry, and subsequently was promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant, commanding a company. Ile re- 
mained in the service until 1864, then resigned. He was in 
the battle at Shiloh, Stone River, Chickamauga, siege of At- 
lanta, and with Sherman in his “ March through Georgia."’ 
After the war he returned home and engaged in farming, in 
which he continued until 1870, when he was admitted to the 
bar, and eommeneed practice in Carlyle. In 1872 he went 
to Grand Tower, in Jackson county, then to Thebes, in 
Alexandria county, and in 1875 eame to Pinekneyville and 
opened a law office, aud here he has remained to the present. 
He married Miss Julia, daughter of Lon. Levi L, Leghtner. 
of Alexandria Co., Hlinois. 
named Rosa Irvin Breese. 
the Demoeratie ticket. 


Had one ehikl by that union 
Politically he hasalway- voted 
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Water Scort Dinsmore Situ, the present county 
clerk, who has just entered upon his third term, is a native of 
Ohio, born at Beallsville, Monroe county, January 12, 1845, 

Samuel Smith, the great-grandfather of Walter, was a 
native of Scotland, a Presbyterian clergyman, educatéd at 
the University of Edinburgh. He came to America, settled 
in New Jersey, and was for a short time a teacher in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton; taught a select school 
at Rahway, at which place he died leaving a wife in 
destitute circumstances, with two small children, one a 
daughter, named Mary, who never married, and the other 
a son, Samuel B., then a lad of ten years, who was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, from whose cruel treatment he 
soon ran away and began to buffet the realities of life for 
himself. At about twenty years of age, in Bucks county, 
Penn, after a short service in the war of 1812, he married 
Martha Siegfried, danghter of George Siegfried, who was 
by profession an editor, a descendant of the old and notable 
Siegfried family of Germany, and whose sons and grandsons 
were nearly all editors and Baptist ministers. 

Samuel B. and Martha were the parents of ten children, 
all but one of whom are still living though widely scattered. 


After the birth of their third child, born March 25, 1817, 
and named George Siegfried Smith, they removed to Ohio, 
settling in Jefferson and Belmont counties, afterward in 
Monroe, where the family grew up in the occupations of 
farming and manufacturing woollen clothe. 

George 8. adopted the profession of medicine, and was mar- 
ried March 3, 1840, to Miss Rachel Garviu, of Scotch-Irish 
parentage, born in Ohio county, West Virginia. She was 
about a year his junior. Her parents, James Garvin and 
Jane, whose maiden name was Scott, a descendant of the 
Scotts and Dinsmores, were both born in the north of Ireland, 
and had five children. Rachel being the yonngest was left 
an orphan at an early age. She died in Jackson county, 
Ill, in 186u, leaving four children grown to maturity. The 
subject of this sketch is the third in the family: the other 
members being A. J. Smith, of Du Quoin; Friend Smith, of 
Murphysboro ; and Jennie, wife of L. T. Ross, George 5. 
Smith, the father, now lives in Pinckneyville, having moved 
to near Jefferson City, Mo., in 1858, thence to Du Quoin, 
Ill, in 1862, and to Pinckneyville in 1877. 

Walter obtained his primary education in the district 
school near Newport, Ohio, where he spent the formative 
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period of his youth, fortunately surreunded by good in- 
fluences. He was quite proficient in all his studies, and 
while the family resided in Missouri, he taught two terms of 
school—this was before he was seventeen years old. After 
the family came to Illinois, he was engaged in farming, 
taught school one winter and attended Shurtleff college, at 
Upper Alton, a little over two years. 

In December, 1865, having abandoned his college course 
on account of ill-health, he was appointed deputy clerk hy 
L. T. Ross, and continued to serve as such under him and 
his successor, Mr. Harriss, until 1873, when as an In- 
dependent candidate, he was elected county clerk by a 
majority of nearly 850. In 1877, he was re-elected without 
opposition, held over under the new law until 1882, when, 
for the third time he was elected, his majority being 1803 
in a vote of 2989. These frequent elections by increased 
majorities show, in the strongest manner possible, the stand- 
ing and popularity of Mr. Smith in Perry county, and are 
tributes to his worth as a man, and his ability and faith- 
fulness as a county official. Politically, Mr. Smith is a 
Republican, but in no wise a partisan. 

On the 11th day of Sept., 1868, he married Miss Lanra 
A. Gordon, a native of Pinckneyville, born February 8, 
1851. She was the youngest daughter of James FE. Gordon 
(deceased), who came here from Kentucky in 1546, and 
died in 1855. Her mother, Lucy A. (now Malone), is the 
daughter of William Jones, deceased, and sister of Humph- 
rey B. Jones, deceased. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Smith have heen born six children— 
Emma, Elmer G., Arthur C., Harry S., Nellie May, and 
Percy B. The two before the last named sleep side by side 
in the village cemetery, 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith are members of the Baptist 
church. The former has been a member since the cleventh 
year of his age, having been baptized in the Ohio river by 
Rey. J. C. Riley. Two'of the children have followed his 
example by uniting with the church at an early age. 

Of W.S. D. Smith, it may truly be said that, next to his 
family he loves his church. Though tolerant of the opinions 
of others, he is firm in the doctrines of his people and 
earnest in the support of the cause. He has for many years 
served as Sunday-school superintendent and clerk of the 
church, and was years ago granted a license to preach, but 
secular engagements have kept him from engaging in the 
work of the ministry, except as an occasional supply. 


LOUIS M. KANE. 


Tre Kane family are of Scotch-Lrish ancestry and the de- 
scendants of the old covenanter stock. John Kane, the 
grandfather of Louis M., emigrated to America from 
Ireland about the time of the Revolutionary war. IIe was 
while a resident of Ireland engaged in shipping. Was a 
sailor hy profession and captain of a vessel. He settled in 
New York city, and there continued the merchant marine 
business, and was the owner of several ships that plied be- 
tween New York and foreign ports. Ile was then a man of 
large means, but a short time before his death his fortune hy 
some unlucky ventures was swept away from him. Ilis wife 
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whom he married in Ireland, died in New York, where both 
she and her husband lie buried. There were six children. 
The eldest son Searline died while at college. John K., 
rose to prominence as a lawyer and was a judge of the courts 
of Philadelphia for many years. He was the father of 
Gen. Kane, who distinguished himself during the late war, 
and also of Dr. Kane, the famous Artic explorer. There 
were three daughters, only one of whom married. Elias 
Kent Kane, the father of Louis M., was the youngest of the 
family. Ele was born in New York in 1781, and educated 
at Yale College. After his graduntion he studied law, and 
practiced for some time in his native state. In 1814 he 
came west to the territory of Illinois and settled at Kaskas- 
kia, which was then the metropolis of the west. Ile there 
opened a law office and had for his pupils the late Judge 
Sidney Breese, Geu. Shields and other men who ia after 
years became prominent in the state. In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State by Governor Bond, and continued 
in office until 1824, when he was elected to the senate of the 
United States. He proved himself an industrious and able 
member of that body and served out his full term with so 
much satisfaction to his constituents that he was re-elected 
in 1830, without any serious opposition. Before the expira- 
tion of his second term his health, which had always heen 
feeble, gave way, and he died December 11th, 1835. Asa 
public man Mr. Kane stood among the first of the state. 
Ile left the impress of his genius and talent upon the fun- 
damental law of Ilinois. It was he who drafted and wrote 
the constitution which was adopted, and which notwith- 
standing the changes that time has demanded, and its 
amendments which have marred its beauty, still challenges 
the admiration of statesmen for its matchless purity of dic- 
tion, broad statesmanlike principles, liberal construction, 
concise though comprehensive provisions and definition of 
its powers, It is, indeed, a model of its kind, and without a 
peer in the Union. Mr. Kane was held in high estimation 
by his party throughout the Union. He was distinguished 
for his zeal and firmuess as a party man, and exerted a po- 
tent influence through his talents and moral worth, as well 
as by the rectitude of his political principles, for the cause of 
his party in the west. Yet such was his sense of decorum 
and his power of enforeing its obligations on others that he 
was scarcely ever reached by the bitterness of party invec- 
tive. His political friends loved him—his political cnemies 
respected him. In 1814 he married Felicita Peltia, a native 
of Kaskaskia, born in 1796, and a descendant of an old 
French family. She died in the home of her hirth in 1852. 
There were ten children by that union. Two of them died 
in infancy and four grew to maturity. Maria, the eldest 
daughter, married W. C. Kinney, son of ex-Governor Kin- 
ney. Elias K., was educated and graduated from Wrest 
Point in 1841. Tle passed through the Mexican war under 
the command of Gen. Taylor, with distinguished honor to 
himself, and rose to the rank of captain at its close. Ile 
was captured with Captain Thornton at the opening of the 
war when the first blood was shed, and remained a prisoner 
a few weeks when he was exchanged. He was at the siege 
of Monterey, and was stationed there during the battle of 
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Buena Vista. He came up with re-enforcements early on 
the morning after the battle, baving been engaged dnring 
the battle in guarding the pass of Rinconada, to protect 
Gen. Taylor’s rear. After the war he went in the expedition 
from Camargo to Santa Fé. He was then ordered to Cali- 
fornia, where he acted as Quartermaster from 1547 to 1852. 
He disbursed immense sums of money to the perfect satis- 
faction of his superiors at Washington city. It is said of 
him, that although he was one of the yonngest officers in 
the regular army, yet he stood among the highest in every 
quality of the man of honor, the soldier and the gentleman. 
No man ever possessed more of the confidence of those who 
were on terms of intimacy with him. ‘‘ None knew him bnt to 
love him.” Elizabeth, the second danghter of Elias K. 
Kane, married William H. Bissell, who was then a practising 
attorney of Jaw, in which profession he became eminent. 
At the breaking ont of the Mexican war he raised a regi- 
ment and was commissioned colonel. It was known as the 
2d Regiment, and took a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Buena Vista, and to it and the Mississippi Rifles belongs the 
honor of saving the day and preveuting the defeat of Gen. 
Taylor’s forces. After the war he returned and represented 
his District in Congress, and while there was noted for his 
aggressiveness and hostility to the slave power. Ilis phil- 
ippics against the institution of slavery were nnequaled and 
terrible, and called down upon bim the wrath and vengeance 
of the leaders from the South. But he had faced the cold 
polished lance in the hands of the Mexican, and stood nn- 
daunted on the gory field of Buena Vista, while his com- 
rades were falling thick and fast aronnd him, and was made 
of too heroic material to quail before the braggadocio of 
southern chivalry and their threatened resort to the duello, 
to compel his acquiescence to their views and schemes. In 
1856 he was nominated by his party and elected Governor 
of Illinois, and died much regretted in 1859. 

Louis M. Kane, the subject of this sketch, is the youngest of 
the children of Elias Kent Kane. He was born in Naskaskia 
May 17th, 1831, and spent his boyhood in the schools af 
Kaskaskia and remained there until 1844, when he removed 
to Belleville, and from there he went to California in I851, 
and engaged in mining and different vocations until 156, 
when he returned home to Belleville. In 1857, he was ap- 
pointed private secretary to Governor Bissell, and remained 
in that capacity for two years. In 1569 he went to 
Nashville in Washington county, then back to Belleville, 
and in 1879 came to Pinckneyville, and engaged in the 
agricultural implement trade in connection with his sons, and 
soon after they added livery, feed and sale stables, and here 
he hag continued to the present. On the 6th of Angust, 
1856, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary, daughter of 
Captain William Watson of Belleville. By that union 
there have been ten children, eight of whom are living. 
Their names in the order of their birth, are Louis McLain, 
who is a lawyer and resident of Chicago, Iinvis ; Carrie W., 
Charles Delisle, law student in the office of E. H. Lemen; 
William W., Elias Kent, John K., May and Elizabeth Kane. 
Lonis M., married Miss Ella Kaniff of St. Louis, Mo. 
Politically Mr. Kane has always been a staunch and reli- 
able Democrat. He is an honored member of A. F. and A. 
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M., and belongs to Mitchell Lodge No. 85, Pinckneyville, 
Illinois. 


THOMAS BOYD. 


Tue Boyd family on the paternal side is of Scotch ances- 
try, and on the maternal, English. William Boyd, the 
great-graudfather of Thomas, was a native of Ireland, and 
emigrated to America during the Revolntiouary war, es- 
poused the cause of the patriots, joined the army under 
Washington and fought for the independence of his adopted 
conntry. After the close of the war he married and settled 
in Georgia, where his son, Jolin, the grandfather of the 
present family, was born in 1818. John Boyd moved to 
North Carolina, and from thence to Tennessee, and in 1825 
came to Hlinois and settled in Washington county, but soon 
after removed to Randolph county to a point then known 
as Heacock’s Prairie, now known as Dutch Hill Prairie, and 
there remained until his death, which occurred about 1857. 
During the war of [812 he enlisted and was a soldier under 
Jackson in the southern army. His son, John B., father of 
Thonias, was born in Georgia in 1806, and came with his father 
to Illinois, and here married Isabel Douglass, daughter of 
Lance LL. Douglass. She was born in Scotland though partially 
reared in Illinois. She survived her husband, who died in 
1854, and she in 1880. By this union there were eight chil- 
dren, five of whom are living. Thomas, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Randolph county, Sept. 6th, 1847; he was 
reared upon his father’s farm and recieved his education in the 
district schools of his neighborhood. At the age of nineteen 
he left home and worked at his trade of carpenter ; subsequent- 
ly taught school, which he continned nntil 1870, when he en- 
tered the law ollice of Murphey & Boyd at Pinckneyville 
and commenced the study of law; he however continued to 
follow teaching in the winter months, returning to his 
studies during vacation. At the January term of the Su- 
preme Court, held at Springfield in 1875, he passed a suc- 
cessful examination and was admitted to the bar; he then 
formed a law partuership with his preceptors, and became a 
member of the well-known law firm of Murphey & Boyd 
Bros., which continned until July, 1882; when John Boyd 
withdrew, and Thomas Boyd remained a law partner with 
Mr. Murphy until the latter part of November, 1882, when 
the dissolution of the firm took place by mutual consent. 
Asa practitioner Mr. Boyd has reason to be gratified with 
his success; he bronght to the profession studions habits, 
industry, and an earnest desire to excel; while comparative- 
ly on the threshold of his professional life, he has given nn- 
doubted evidence of his fitness and ability to cope with the 
subtle intricacies of the law, and in good time we opine 
he will become eminent and learned in his chosen professiou. 

Politically Mr. Boyd has always been a reliable Demo- 
erat, true to his principles, and without doubt or shadow of 
turning. He is an honored member of the A. F. & A. M. and 
also of the higher order of R. A.M. On the 15th of March, 
1878, he was joined in holy wedlock to Mrs. Sarah J. Hight, nee 
Hughes, danghter of William A. Hughes, of Pulaski county, 
Illinois. By that nnion there have been two children, 
named Maud 8., who died in her second year, and Loren 
H. Boyd. 
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Tuer Auderson family of Perry county are descended from 
the pioneer stuck of Illinois. They are of Scotch ancestry. 
Members of the family eame to .\merica prior to the Revo- 
lutionary war and settled in Virginia. Amos Anderson, the 
grandfather of Richard B., was born in that State and came 
west to Kaskaskia in 1790. Tle remained there until 1524, 
then moved to Perry county and settled in the eastern part 
of Hlolt’s Prairie, and there died abuut ]S44. In his house 
was held the first term of court after Perry county was or- 
ganized in 1827. During the war of 18}2 he voluntcered 
and was a soldier under Gencral Jackson in the Southern 
army. He married in Virginia, by which union there were 
seven children, one of whom is living, named Jubn, a resi- 
dent of Emporia, Kansas. Of that union was Berry Ander- 
son, the father of Richard B. He was born in Kaskaskia 
December 27, 1505, and died December 5, 1867. He fol- 
lowed the occupation of a farmer, and was a resident of this 
county unti] his death He was a soldier of the Black 
Hawk war, and was an open-hearted generous man, and 
gave much to charity. He married Elizabeth Marlow in 
1830. She was a native of Perry county, and the daughter 


of Richard and Tabitha Marlow. She died June 11, 1853. 
Ile subsequently married Aletha McKinney. Her maiden 
name was IJall, daughter of Alcanac Hal). By the latter 
marriage there was one child named John Newton Ander- 
son. Ly the first marriage there were nine children, six of 
whom are still living. Two of the sons, Andrew J. and 
Bartley C. were soldiers in the late war. The first was a 
member of Company I, 1st Mo. Regt., and the latter in the 
soth Regt. His. Vol. The subject of this sketch is the 
youngest in the family. He was born in Holt’s Prairie, 
Perry county, Hlinois, June 9, 1853. He was reared upon 
the farm, aud received his primary education in the public 
schools of the county. After the death of his father he was 
placed with his brother in Bond county and remained in his 
home one year, after which he hired out to do genera] farm 
work. During the winter months he attended school. When 
he reached the age of nineteen he attended the Agricultural 
School in Irvington, in Washington county, and in the follow. 
ing winter taught school. In the summer he returned to 
farm work, and so continued teaching in the winter and 
working in the summer months until 1875, when in the spring 
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of that year he entered the National Normal University at 
Lebanon, Ohio, with the design of more fully equipping him. 
self for teaching, a profession he determined to adopt and 


make his life work. He remained in the University two 
years, then returned and taught the public schools in Nash- 
ville, Washington county, Illinois, then took charge of the 
schools at New Mindom in same county, and subsequently 
was Principal of the public schools of Tamaroa and Pinckney- 
ville in Perry county, and Kinmendy, in Marion county, 
Illinois. In 1882 ill health compelled him to abandon 
teaching for awhile. In £882 his ability asa teacher and 
zeal iu the cause of education was suitably rewarded by 
being elected to the position of Superintendent of theschools 
of Perry county, and at the present time he is exercising the 
duties of the office in a manner creditable alike to himself 
and those who honored him with their suffrages. On the 
14th of August, 1879, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Retta, daughter of A. J. and Sarah Bowman, of Tamaroa, 
Jil. By that union there is one daughter named Elma Vera 
Anderson. His wife isa member of the Presbyterian church. 
Mr. Anderson holds membership with the Baptist church. 
His father and mother were among the first members of that 
church in Perry county, and assisted in its organization. 
Mr. Anderson isa member of the A. F.and A. M., and belongs 
to Tamaroa Lodge No. 207. Politieally he uniformly votes 
the Republican ticket. School teaching has been his pro- 
fession during the greater part of his active life, and it may 
be incidentally mentioned that his brother, Harrisou M. 
Anderson, is also a teacher, and stands in the front rank of 
the profession in the State. 


LEWIS HAMMACK. 


Tue Hammack family is of English and Scotch ancestry. 
The paternal grandfather was named Lewis, and was born 
in Virginia, and removed to Tennessee in 1814, and settled 
in Warren county, where he died. He was by occupation a 
farmer, and a local preacher iu the M. E. Church. He 
married a lady by the name of Fagins, by which union there 
were nine children, who grew to maturity. Of these was 
Benjamin, the father of the subject of this sketch. He was 
born in Virginia in 1800, and went with the family to Ten- 
nessee, where he remained until 1827, when he came north 
to Illinois, and settled in Jackson county. Two years later 
he removed to Perry county, and settled northwest of Tama- 
roa, and there died in £875. He followed farming. He 
married Sarah Hull, of Kentucky. She was the daughter 
of Richard and Naucy (Stockdale) Hull. She died in 1877. 
By that union there were nine children, all of whom reached 
maturity, and five of them yet survive. Lewis is the second 
iu the family. He was born in Warren county, Tennessee, 
June 25, 1825, and was two years old when the family came 
north to Ilinois. He grew up on the farm, and like most 
farmers’ hoys of an early day in Illinois, received a limited 
education in the subscription schools of his neighborhood. 
He remained at home until June, 1846, at which time he 
volunteered for one year’s service in the Mexican war. He 
joined Company K of the Second Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteers, under the command of Col. Bissell, subsequently 
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governor of Hlinois. He participated with his command in 
the hard-fought battle of Buena Vista, where the American 
forces under Gen. Taylor met and defeated five times their 
number of the Mexicans under their favorite leader and 
general, Santa Anna. After his enlistment expired he re- 
turned home and went to school fifteen days,—then taught 
school two terms at Pinckneyville. In 1848 he was soli- 
cited to run for circuit clerk. He consented, made the race, 
and was elected, and served oue full term. In 1852 he was 
a candidate for the same position ou the prohibition plat- 
form, but was defeated by a small majority. When he was 
teaching school he got hold of “Chitty on Contracts,” which 
awakened in him a desire for the profession of law. Dr. 
Jones, a warm personal friend of his, encouraged him to 
study for the bar, and, without his knowledge, procured his 
license to practice, the date of which is Feb. 7th, 1853. He 
then went to work in earnest, and studied hard to acquire a 
knowledge of the law. The first court held after his admis- 
sion he had a few cases, and at every subsequent term they 
kept increasing, and he was soon in the possession of a large 
docket ; and, in fact, for a number of years, no cases of any 
importance were tried in the courts of Perry county in which 
he was not retained as counsel on one side or the other. His 
specialties are in the line of the Chancery side and real 
estate law, and in that class of practice he has few superiors 
at the bar. 

In 1861 he was a candidate for the position of Judge 
of this Circuit, and also in 1863, but both times was de- 
feated, the last time by only twenty-seven votes, His com- 
petitor on that occasion was Judge Mulky, now one of the 
Supreme Justices of the State. He has held the office of 
Master in Chancery twice,—the first time, while he was cir- 
cuit clerk, and the other after he was in the practice. His 
practice accumulated to such a degree that he was unable 
to give it the attention it required, and therefore resigned. 
Mr. Hammack has been married three times. The first time 
to Miss Cordelia M. Edwards, April 7th, 1851. She died 
May fth, 1872, leaving three children, named Elizabeth 
Jane, who is the wife of Benjamin Wood, now a resident of 
Choctaw Nation, in the Indian Territory; William, and 
Charles Lewis, who are residents of Pinckneyville. On the 
9th of October, 1876, Mr. Hammack married Miss Emma 
J. Bull. She died Nov. 25, 1877, leaving no living issue. 
He married his present wife December 7th, 1879. She was 
Mrs. Maria Jane Guthrie, nee Rigg, a native of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and daughter of Alexander and Han- 
nah (Maitland) Rigg. His wife is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Politically, Mr. Hammack was originally a 
democrat, but was opposed to slavery. In 1856, during the 
Kansas-Nebraska troubles, he leaned to the anti-slavery 
party, and voted for W. H. Bissell for governor; and the 
whig ticket for Bell and Everett in 1860; and for Abraham 
Lincoln in 1864; and voted for all subsequent Presidents 
up to 1880, when he became a convert to the principles and 
theories of the Greenback party and voted their ticket. He 
is an outspoken and avowed prohibitionist, and believes that 
the licensing of saloons is an offense against good morals, 
religion, and against the best interests of society. 
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Tue Rushing family are the descendants of English and 
Welsh ancestry. The paternal grandfather, Joseph Rush- 
ing, was born in Ason county, North Carolina. In 1811 he 
moved to Bedford county, Tennessee, and there died. Tle 
married Martha Deason. Both lie buried at the Enos 
Meeting House hurying ground in Bedford county, Tenn. 
There were four sons and cight daughters by that union. 
Five of the children are yet living. Of the sons was Joel, 
father of Evan B., born in Ason county, N. C., Dee. 26, 
1799. He grew to manhood in Tennessee, and married in 
1820, and in 1835 came to and stopped for a short time in 
Washington county. The same year he purchased the S. 
W. quarter of the S. E. quarter of section thirteen and the 
N. W. quarter of the N. E. quarter of section twenty-four 
in T. 4, R. 4, W. of 3d P. M. in Perry county, improved it, 
and there made his home until his death, which occurred 
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July 10, 1878. 
and was one of the county commissioners under whose diree- 
tion was built the old part of the present court-house. He 


He was quite active and prominent in life, 


beeame a member of the Baptist church in 1860. He was 
an exemplary and good citizen. In 1820, while a resident 
of Tennessee, he married Susauna Ifaile of the same state. 
She died Aug. 7, 1843. He afterwards married Sabra Tack- 
ett. She died, leaving no children living. He subsequently 
married Martha Y. Wells, who yet survives him. By the 
latter marriage there is one son, named Robert C. Rushing, 
clerk in the banking house of Murphey, Wall & Co 

By the union of Jocl and Susanah (Haile) Rushing, there 
were eight children, whose names are Joseph A., who died 
in his fourteenth year, John W., Evan B., Enoch D., 
Amanda, wife of Rev. John C. Wilson, Joel P., Thomas S. 
and Martha Ann. The latter died in infancy. Evan B., 
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the subject of this sketch, was born in Bedford county, 
Tenn., June 17, 1827. He was raised on the farm, and re- 
ceived his education in the common schools of Perry county, 
which was farther improved by teaching and self: culture. 
In 1856 he was elected cireuit clerk of Perry county, re- 
elected in 1860, and served two terms. The position of clerk 
made him acquainted with many of the forms of Jaw and a 
knowledge of the practice, and by reading the standard 
text-books during his leisure time while he was circuit clerk, 
he fitted himself to enter the profession of law. He passed 
a creditable and successful examination, and was admitted 
to the bar in July, 1868. He commenced the practice in 
Pinckneyville. He chose the chancery and real estate busi- 
ness, and has given that practice the most of his attention 
since his admission. In 1868 he was appointed master in 
chancery by Hon. M. C. Crawford, Judge of this judicial 
circuit, and was re-appointed at different times by Judges 
Watts, Snyder and Wall, and has held the office with but 
slight interregnum ever since. Politically, Mr. Rushing 
has been a life-long democrat and a staunch heliever in 
Democratic principles. In the local government of Pinck- 
neyville, he has served the people as President of the Board 
of Trustees for three terms, and has been a member of the 
board before and since. He was one of the original founders 
and promoters of the Perry County Agricultural Society in 
1856, and has been prominently identified and connected 
with it since that date. It can truthfully be said of Mr. 
Rushing, that he is eminently a business man, and conducts 
his business, whether it be of a public or private nature, 
upon plain business principles, which, in the end, always 
assures and brings success. 

On the 20th of March, 1849, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Letitia, daughter of Reuben and Elizabeth (Jones) 
Kelley, natives of Bedford county, Tenn. She was born in 
Perry county, Ills., Feb. 6, 1833, and died Sept. 28, 1864. 
By that union there were four children, three of whom are 
living. Their names in the order of their birth are Susanna 
E., wife of Thomas S. Campbell, Mary A, wife of Frank 
M. Roe, Edna L., who died Sept. 15, 1861, and Richard J. 
Rushing, who married Miss Lizzie Rohe of Pinckneyville. 
On the 3d of Sept., 1878, Mr. Rushing married Mrs. Mar- 
garet M., widow of James J. Hoye, and daughter of W. C. 
Murphey. an old and distinguished settler of Perry county. 
Mrs. Rushing was born in Perry county. She has one child 
by her former marriage, named Kate Hoye. Mr. Rushing 
is a member of the A. F.and A.M order, and belongs to 
Mitchell Lodge, No. 85, and Du Quoin Chapter, No. 44. 


Caper. R. Q. THOMPSON. 


TueE subject of the follawing sketch was born in Lawrence 
county, Pennsylvania, Aug. 31st, 1836, His father James 
G. Thompson was a native of the same State. He came 
west in 1859 and settled in Du Quoin, Perry county, Nlinois, 
and remained in the county until his death, which occurred 
Nov 16, 1879. He was a carpenter and cabinetmaker, and 
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followed the trade for the greater portion of his life. He 
married Miss Polly Hunter, who was born and raised in 
Lawrence county, Pa., and there died in 1857. By that 
union there were four sons and the same number of daughters. 
Robert Q. is the eldest of the family. He received a fair 
Engtish education in the common schools of his native 
county. When old enough he worked at the trade of car- 
pentering and cabinet-making , and subsequently followed 
the business of operating and running stationary engines 

He came to the west in 1857, and remained a citizen of 
Perry county until the breaking out of the late war, when, 
with characteristic patriotism and devotion to his country, 
in the hour of its peril, enlisted for the term of three years, 
the date of which was August Ist, 1861. He became a 
member of Co. G of the 12th Regt. Ills. Vols. Ezekte} 
and William were also members of the same company. The 
former veteranized and remained in the service until the close 
of the war. The 12th Regt. was enlisted for the three 
months’ service, but soon after re-enlisted for three years. 
On the 31st of Dec., 1865, while the regiment was stationed 
at Pulaski in Tennessee, Mr. Thompson veteranized with his 
company, and remained in the service until the close of the 
war, and was mustered out at Louisville, Ky., July 4, 1865, 
and finally discharged at Springfield, Nls., July 11, 1465, 
having been in the service a few days lacking four years. 
The 12th Lls. was when first in the service a part of Gen. 
Prentiss’ division. When the army was organized into corps 
it became part of the 16th army corps, under the command 
of Gen. Dodge. In the Atlanta Campaign it was part of the 
15th army corps, under command of Gen. John A. Logan, 
and remained with that corps all through the succeeding 
campaigns, including Sherman's memorable march to the sea- 
Capt. Thompson passed from a private to sergeancy in his 
company, and then toasecond lieutenancy. When the regi- 
ment veteranized he was elected captain of the company, and 
from that time had command of the company until mustered 
out of the service. His commission as first Heutenaut, dates 
April 11, 1865, and his commission as captain, June 12, 1563, 
He was wounded on the 22d of July, 1864, at the siege of 
Atlanta, the ball passing through his left shoulder. He 
came home and remained there until convalescent, when he 
rejoined his command which was then at Rome. Georgia, and 
continued with it until mustered out in date above-named. 
After the close of the war he came to Pinckneyville and en- 
gaged in the cabinet making and furniture business, and still 
remains in the same trade. On the Ist January, 1873, he was 
appvinted postmaster of Pinckneyville, and has heen 
continued in that position to the present. On the 7th Sept., 
1865, he was united in marriage to Mics Mary Jane, daughter 
of Josiah and Isabel Foster Swafford, of Franklin county, 
Ills By that union there were four children, one of whom 
is living, a son named James J. Both Mr. and Mrs. Thomp- 
son are members of the M. E. Church. He is a member of 
[.0.0.F. Politically he comes from an old whig family, 
who, after the disbandment of that party joined the Republi- 
ean organization. Capt. Thompson cast his first presidential 
vote for A. Lincoln, and from that time to the present has 
not swerved in his allegiance to the party of his first choice. 
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THE Roe family are of Welsh descent. 


Daniel Roe, the 
grandfather of the present family was born at Oyster Bay, 


Long Island, New York, in 1780. His parents were na- 
tives of Wales, and emigrated to America some time prior 
to the Revolutionary war. Daniel Roe adopted the ministry 
as his calling, and was a disciple and believer in the religious 
tenets as expounded hy Swedenborg, preaching that doc- 
trine for many years at Cincinnati, but finally abandoned 
it and became a convert to orthodoxy. While yet in his 
boyhood his parents removed to Mason county, Kentucky, 
and he there remained until 1802, when he went to Ohio 
and settled at Lebanon. He afterwards removed to Cincin- 
nati, where he engaged in the practice of law, and thence to 
Dayton, of which city he laid ont a portion while it was in 
its infancy. He died there in 1842, at the age of sixty- 
three years. 

His son, Thomas S., the father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Cincinnati on the —— day of ; 
1818. The family soon after removed to Dayton, and there 
Thomas 8. grew to manhood, adopted medicine as his pro- 
fession, and graduated at the Louisville Medical college, in 
1841. He commenced practice in Ohio, and there con- 


tinned until 1543, when he removed to Illinois, and stopped 
at Shawneetown. The next year he moved to Mt. Vernon, 
and one year later to Nashville, in Washington county, and 
there remained until the fall of 1849, when he removed to 
Chester, in Randolph county, and finally on February 14th, 
1857, came to Pinckneyville, where he died on October 12th, 
1873. He married Miss Anna Maria Boyer (daughter of 
Jacob and Catherine Boyer, who were a family of Pennsy]- 
vania Germans from Lancaster county, Pa.), on March 30, 
1841. She dicd March 10, 1871. By that union there 
were three sons who reached years of maturity: Robert C., 
who was a member of Co. G, 12th Tl. Inft., and was killed 
at the battle of Fort Donelson on Feb. 14, 1862; Frank M. 
the youngest, now deputy circuit clerk, and Charles H., the 
eldest, the subject of this sketch, who was born at Dayton, 
Ohio, Feb. 24, 1842. He was educated in the common 
schools of Chester and Pinckneyville. Before he attained 
his majority the war of 1561 broke ont, and on the 24th day 
of July, 1861, he enlisted for three years’ service in Co. G, 
12th [1]. Inft., and remained with the company until June, 
1862, when he was detailed for special duty in the regi- 
mental adjntant’s office, and there remained until he was 
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detailed as clerk at post head-quarters, at Coriuth, Miss. 
He was successively detailed clerk to Brigade adjutant’s 
office, Brignde quartermaster’s office and finally to Division 
quartermaster’s office of the 4th Division 15th Army Corps, 
where he remained until the expiration of his serviec, and 
then accepted an appointment as chiet clerk in that office 
until the close of the war, and practically remained in the 
army until July, 1865, when he returned to Pinckneyville, 
and in November, 1865, entered the circuit clerk’s office as 
deputy, aud so remained until August 10, 1867, when the 
death of J. M. Brown, the clerk, occurred. On the 12th of 
August Mr Roe was appointed clerk by Judge M. C. Craw- 
ford, and in November was elected to fill out the unexpired 
term. In 1868, by reason of his ability and attention to 
duties, he was renominated by the Republican party, and at 
the ceneral election following was re-elected ; he has since 
been successively re-elected in the years 1872, 1876 and 
1880, and at the expiration of the present term will have 
been clerk of said court for seventeen successive years. 
Such a record of continued confidence in his integrity and 
ability any one may be proud of. As an official he i> 
quick, prompt and industrious, lookiug carefully after the 
details of the office, and keeping the records in a clear: 
business-like style. In his intercourse with the public he 
is attentive and accommodating, and at all tines ready to 
furnish information, aud in such a cheerful manner as to 
win him many friends and make him, almost a necessity in 
the office, to which much of his popularity is due. In 
1867 he began abstracting the titles of the lands of Perry 
county, completing the same in {%s1, and which he has 
always kept open to public inspection free of charge. In 
politics he is a staunch Republican, his first vote being cast 
for Lincoln for President, since which time he has been a 
consistent member of that political organization, On the 
16th day of September, 1866, he was united in marriage to 
Harriet V. Jones, youngest daughter of Humphrey B. 
and Harriet (Dobbyns) Jones. Her parents were natives of 
Virginia and Kentucky, and moved to Illinois in the year 
1821, where he engaged in the practice of medicine; he 
moved to Pinckneyville in 1827. Mr. Jones during his life 
filled many offices of honor and trust in Perry county. He 
held the offices of circuit and county clerk and probate 
judge when the county was first organized, and for a number 
of years afterwards. In fact, for a long time he 
held all the offices of the county except that of sheriff}— 
including that of postmaster at Pinckneyville. In 1840 
he commenced* the practice of law, and from that time 
until] his death was the leading lawyer of the county; he 
was a member of the constitutional convention of Illinois in 
the year 1548. He was a man of strict probity of charac- 
ter, honorable to a fault, and possessed of the kindliest 
feelings toward all. Few men of his day had finer business 
qualifications, and for years he was regarded as the encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge pertaining to the records and business 
of said county. He died November 25, 1850. 

The connections of Mr. Roe seem to have been singu- 
larly fortunate in being selected to official positions. Himself 
and father-in-law circuit clerk of said county, and his 
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younger brother, his deputy, married the youngest daughter 
of Evan B. Rushing, who was for eight years circuit clerk 
of said county. The terms of the three represent forty-one 
years of the said office. In addition, the uncle of Mr. Roe, Col, 
E. R. Roe, was for four years circuit clerk of McLean county, 
and afterwards U S$. Marshal for the southern district of 
Illinois. Two uncles of Mr. Roe also occupied official posi- 
tious in Ohio, one as county auditor at Dayton, Ohio, and 
one as county mspector of the same place. Mr. Roe and 
Mr. Rushing have been for three elections pitted against 
each other as representing the strength of the opposing 
parties, and at each election exerted the strength and ac- 
tivity of their friends to the utmost. 

There have been boru to Charles H. and Harriet V. Roe 
eight children, seven of whom are now living, to wit: 
Fannie Gertrude, Jeunie Jones, Harrict Maria, Robert 
Boyer, Charles Henry, Thomas Hamilton and John DeWitt. 

Mr. and Mrs, Roe are both members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

The parentage of Humphrey B. Jones was as follows: 
William Jones, born April 24, 1772, of Welsh parentage, 
and Humphrey B. Jones was born January 13, 1799. 


HON. JOHN W. PYATT. 


Tue Pyatt family, of which the subject of this sketch is 
a member, are the descendants of a Quaker family who 
came to America with William Penn, founded Philadelphia 
and settled Pennsylvania. There the family lived for sev- 
eral generations. Ebenezer Pyatt, the grandfather of John 
W., was born in Philadelphia, in 1755. During the Revo- 
lutionary war he espoused the cause of the patriots and en- 
listed in the army under Washington, and remained in 
the service four years. A grateful country in after years 
acknowledged his services and he became a revolutionary 
pensioner, After the war he married Rebecca Milburn, of 
Loudon county, Virginia, and soon after moved to Southern 
Ohio, at which place a few settlements had been made. 
From there he went to Tennessee, then to Kentucky and in 
1sI4, came to the Territory of Ulinois aud settled in what. 
is now known as Jackson county, and there lived until 
his death, which took place January 20,1835. There were 
seven children by his marriage with Rebecca Milburn, 
one of whom was Samuel Pyatt, father of the present 
family. He was born in Southern Ohio, April 16, 1793. 
He came to Illinois in 1814, and settled in Jackson county, 
and remained a resident of that county until April, 1829, 
when he removed to Perry county at a point southwest 
from where the town of Du Quoin now stands. There he 
rented Jand, farmed it, and during the winter months taught 
school, About two years later he moved to sec. &, twp. 6, 
kh, 2, to land that he had entered, and there remained until 
his death, which occurred September 21,1875. In 1817, 
he married Miss Mary, daughter of John Phelps,a native 
of Kentucky, but a resident of Williamson county at the 
time of her marriage. She died January 4, 1846. He sub- 
sequently married Mrs. Cyrena Marlin, who still survives 
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ber husband and at present lives in Jasper county, Mis- 
sourl, By the union of Samuel and Mary (Phelps) Pyatt 
there were nine children, one of whom died in infaney, and 
another, a daughter, died at the age of fourteen. Seven of 
the children grew to maturity, and six are yet living. James 
M. one of the sons, enlisted at the breaking out of the Mexican 
war, in Co. K, 2nd Regt., and while en route to the seat of war 
was accidentally shot while the command to which he was 
attached was passing through Texas, and near the renowned 
Alamo, made famous and historical in the annals of Texas 
when that State threw off the yoke of Mexico. He died 
three months after at San Antonia, from the effects of his 
wound. John W. Vyatt, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Jackson county, I}inois, June 22,1820. He was 
raised upon the farm, and received a limited education in 
the subscription schools of Jackson and Perry counties. 
His education has been that of self-culture, and was derived 
more from general reading and habits of close observation 
than from schools. 

He remained at home until the Mexican war, when he en- 
listed for one year’s service in Co. K of the 2ad I}linois Regt. 
commanded by Col. Bissell, afterward Governor of the 
State. After his brother received his accidental wound he 
was detailed to take care of him, and during the next three 
inonths nnrsed him until death relieved him of his charge. 
In the meantime the army had passed on to the seat of war 
and had fought the battle of Buena Vista. So arduous was 
Mr. Pyatt’s duties in taking care of his brother, and being 
unaccustomed to the climate and water, his own health gave 
way, and from that time to the present, he has been an invalid. 
At the expiration of his term of service he returned home, 
and in 1849 was solicited to run for Sheritf. Ile consented 
and was elected. In 1853 he was elected County Clerk, and 
re-elected in 1857, and held that position until 1561. On 
Jnly 2, 1859, he married Mrs. Lydia E Burnell nee 
Andrews. She was a native of New York. In 1464, he 
moved on to a farm and farmed until the death of his wife, 
which sad event occurred May 6, 1878. Since that time he 
has practically made his home with his brother. Politically 
Mr. Pyatt was originally a Henry Clay Whig, and in 1844, 
east his first vote for ‘Gallant Harry of the West.” After 
the disbandment of the Whig party he joined the Repub- 
lican rauks. and voted for Abraham Lincoln, From that 
time to the present has been devoted to the principles of 
that political organization. 

In 1872, his worth and standing as a citizen, was honor- 
ably recognized by being elected to represent the 45th Dis- 
trict in the General Assembly of the State. While a mem- 
her of that body he earned the reputation of being a careful 
and prudent member, and one who carefully guarded the 
rights of his immediate constituents and voted for measures 
that were in the interest of the whole State. In 1875, he 
was elected one of the County Commissioners, re-elected in 
1878, and again elected in 1851, and is now serving his 
third term in that body. We simply mention these facts in 
the history of Mr. Pyatt, as it seems to show in what esti- 
mation he is held by the people in whose midst he has lived 
for over fifty years. He succeeded to the confidence of the 
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citizens of Perry county over thirty years ago, and from that 
time to the present has not forfeited it, but rather has grown 
in their esteemn and good will. This a reeord of which any 
man may he proud. In his manner Judge Pyatt is a plain, 
unassuming man, making no pretensions to be other than 
what he is—a quiet and unobtrusive gentleman. 


CAPTAIN M. C. EDWARDS. 

Tue Edwards family are descendants of English ancestors, 
bot for many generations have been residents of this country. 
Calvin Edwards, the graudfather, was a native of Vermont, 
born in 1786. He removed to Ohio in 1814, and in 1818 
came to Illinois and settled at Shawneetown, and there 
remained until 1855, when he came to Perry county, and 
died here December 2, 1861. Ife was a farmer by occupa- 
tion. He married Fanny Cook, who was born in 1/80 in 
Connecticut. She survived her husband, and died in the 
spring of 1876 at the advanced age of ninety-six years. Of 
that union was William Edwards, the father of Mortimer 
C. He was horn in Athens, Vermont, February 14, 1805, 
He was a mere lad when the family moved to Ohio, and in 
his boyhood, when they came to Illinois. He grew up to 
manhood in Shawneetown, and remained there until 1830, 
when he came to Pinckneyville, and here he and his brother 
engaged in mercantile business, in which he continued until 
September, 1843, when he commenced the practice of 
law, which he eontinued until his death, which occurred 
April 10, 1854. 

On the 24th of May, 1832, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Joliet M., daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth (Jenkins) 
Brown. Mrs. Edwards was born in Abington, Washington 
county, Virginia, iu 1815. She was a resident of Shawnee- 
town, Illinois, at the time of her murriage. She still sur- 
vives her husband, and is a resident of Pinckneyville. By 
the union of Mr and Mrs. Edwards there were eight chil- 
dren, six of whom reached maturity, and three of 
whom are now living. Their names in the order of 
their birth are Cordelia, who was the wife of Lewis 
Hammack. She died, leaving three children. Gilbert H. 
was the second son. He enlisted during the late war in 
Company A,of the Eighteenth Regiment, IHinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and died at Cairo, Illinois, in August, 1861, from 
disease contracted while in the line of his duty. Eliza was 
the wife of C C. Irwin. She died, leaving two children. Row- 
ena was the wife of J. D. Hamilton. They are both residents of 
Geneva, Nebraska. W. W.is the youngest living. He is 
a practicing attorney of Pinckneyville. Mortimer C., the 
subject of this sketch, was born in Pinckneyville, March 
14, 183%. He was educated in the common schools of bis 
native town, which was supplemented by two years tuition 
in Masonic College, located at Lexington, Missouri. He 
then entered the office of Lewis Hammack and commenced 
the study of law, and after reading the standard text hooks 
and making snitable progress was upon examination in open 
court admitted to the bar. The date of his admission was 
in the fall of 1860. The war of the rebellion breaking out 
soon afterward he assisted in raising a company for the 
service. Upon its organization Mr. Edwards was elected 
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First Lieutenant, and duly commissioned. The company 
became a part of the 18th Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and was known as Company C. The date of the 
muster in was August 10, 1862. The regiment was organized 
and rendezvoused at Anna, Illinois, and from there pro- 
ceeded to Cairo, where it became a part of the Third Bri 
gade of the Third Division of the Seventeenth Army Corps 
The regiment received its first baptism of fire at Fort 
Gibson, May 1st, 1863. Afterward it took part in the siege, 
reduction and capture of Vicksburg. In the charge upon the 
works of the latter place May 22, 1863, company C went into 
the fight with thirty-two men, and so desperate and deadly was 
the fire of the enemy that they left twenty-four dead and 
wounded on the field of battle. After the capture of Vicks- 
burg the regiment was detached and joined the command 
under General Thomas, and were placed in the corps com- 
manded by General A.J. Smith, and under him made the 
memorable campaign through Missouri in their effort to 
capture the rebel General Price. Before, however, going 
upon that raid they assisted in the battle of Guntown, or 
Tupelo. After the campaign in Missouri they went to St. 
Louis and embarked for Nashville, where they joined 
Thomas’ forces and assisted in the battle of Nashville, which 
resulted in the annihilation of Hood’s forces. Soon after 
they joined the forces at Mobile, and participatedin the cap- 
ture of Fort Blakely and Spanish Fort. The regiment then 
returned to Montgomery, Alabama, where they were mus- 
tered, and proceeded to Chicago,where they were discharged. 
Lieutenant Edwards was promoted to the captaincy of the 
company and commissioned in June, 1864, soon after the 
battle of Tupelo. Captain Edwards returned home and 
here engaged in various businesses until 1869, when he 
engaged regularly in the practice of law in which he has con- 
tinued until the present. In 1880 he was nominated for 
the office of State’s Attorney by the Republican party, in 
convention assembled, and at the ensuing election in Novem- 
ber was elected by a handsome majority. Mr. Edwards is 
recognized as an able and vigilant prosecutor, well read in 
law and a good advocate. His official career so far has 
justified the wisdom of those who honored him with their 
suffrages. Politically, he is a thorough-paced Republican, 
and a prohibitionist in sentiment. He is an honorable 
member of the A. F.and A. M. order. On the 23d of August, 
1860, he married Miss H. M. Edwards, a native of Pinck- 
neyville, by which union there are two children, whose 
names are Emma A., wife of J. A. Bihy, of Cairo, Illinois, 
and William O. Edwards. Both he and his wife are mem- 
bers of the M. E. church. 


RICHARD M. DAVIS. 


Tuer Davis family are of Welsh ancestry on the paternal 
side and Irish on the maternal. Four generations ago, the 
paternal great-grandfather emigrated from Wales and settled 
in Virginia. There his son, Isham Davis, was born and 
there grew to manhood. About 1808, the family moved to 
Kentucky, and settled in Warren county, and there Isham 
Davis died. He married a Miss Gillam, and of that union 
was born Richard’ Gillam Davis, father of the subject of 
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this sketch. He was born in Virginia in 1806. He was in 
his infancy when the family went to Kentucky. Iu 1828 
he came to Illinois and settled in Randolph county, near 
what is now known as Steelesville. In 1849, he took up his 
permanent residence in Perry county, and died near the 
village of Denmark, in June, 1851. He was a regularly 
ordained minister in the Baptist church, and followed his 
ministerial calling until his death. He married Eliza 
Bradley, a native of Tennessee, daughter of Joshua and 
Nancy (Garduer) Bradley. She was a resident of Jackson 
county, Illinois, at the time of her marriage. She still sur- 
vives her husband, and at present is a resident of Pinckney- 
ville. By her marriage with Mr. Davis there were eight 
children, five of whom are living. Richard M. is the eldest. 
He was born in Jackson county, Illinois, September 15, 
1834, and was in his fourth year when the family removed 
to Perry county. The family subsequently removed to 
Randolph county, and again returned and located per- 
manently here in 1849, as above stated. Richard M. was 
educated in the public schools of Randolph and Perry 
counties. He farmed, taught school during the winter 
seasons, and remained so engaged until July, 1862, when he 
assisted in raising a company of soldiers for the war. Upon 
its organization it was known as Co. “I’’ of the 80th Regt. 
Til. Vol. Infantry. Mr. Davis was elected 2nd Lieutenant, 
and duly commissioned. He remained in the service and 
with the company until June, 1863, when continued ill- 
health compelled his resignation. He returned home and 
commenced the study of law in the office of Lewis Ham- 
mack and John Boyd, and in May, 1864, was admitted to 
He commenced the practice in connection with 
his preceptor, Mr. Hammack, which arrangement continued 
until 1866, then practiced alone until 1876, when he again 
formed a law partnership with Mr. Hammack, which con- 
tinued until November, 1882, when it was dissolved hy 
mutual consent. In 1863, he was elected superintendent of 
schools of Perry county and held the office one term. 
Politically Mr. Davis was originally an old line whig, and 
voted for Fillmore in 1856, and in 1860 he voted for Lincoln 
and remained a Republican until 1872, when he joined the 
Liberal party, voted for Horace Greeley, and subsequently 
acted and voted with the Democrats. In 1876, he was 
nominated for the office of state’s attorney by the Demo- 
cratic party in Convention assembled, and notwithstanding 
the county was Republican, Mr. Davis was elected by 
seventy-five majority. As a public prosecutor he was 
vigilant and ac‘ive, and justified the wisdom of those who 
had honored him with their suffrages. Asa lawyer, Mr. 
Davis is well read, has a clear conception of the law govern- 
ing his cases, and in the cause of his clients is very indus- 
trious and painstaking. On the 6th of March, 1865, he was 
joined in holy wedlock with Mrs. Catherine O. Vineyard 
nee Willis, daughter of James Willis. She had two child- 
ren by her former husband. Their names are Alhert and 
Mary J. “The latter married W. J. Gordon, now deceased. 
By her latter marriage with Mr. Davis there were five 
children, three of whom died in infancy and early childhood. 
The names of those living are Maggie F. and Annie B. Davis. 
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THE subject of the following sketch is a native of Phila- | county, and remained with him at work on the farm until 
delphia, born December 6th, 1848. The family is of | he reached his twenty-first year. He then concluded to 
Scotch ancestry. His father, James F. McCandless, was | adopt the profession of medicine as the business of life, and 
born in New York, removed to Philadelphia, and there | with that idea in view, came to Pinckneyville and entered 
married Mary J. Lemon, who was a native of the latter | the office of Dr. James Ritchie, and studied under his 
city. In 1557 he came west to Illinois, and settled in | directions. {n order to sustain himself and defray expenses 
Sparta, in Randolph county, where his wife and mother of | through the Medical College, he clerked in a drug store, 
Dr. McCandless died in 1859. During the late war he | and thereby provided means. He studied diligently up to 
enlisted in Co. A. of the 22d Regiment Illinois Infantry, | the fall of 1870, when he entered Rush Medical College at 
and was injured in the service hefore his time expired, | Chicago, and continued there through two terms, and 
which compelled his discharge. graduated from that institution in the spring of 1872 with 

He is now a resident of Terre Haute, Indiana, where he is | the degree of M.D. He commenced the practice in Pinck- 
enaged in the agricultural implement trade. Dr. William | neyville in connection with his preceptor. The partnership 
L. is the eldest of a family of four children, three of whom | continued two years, after which Dr. McCandless practiced 
are living. He was in his ninth year when the family came | alone, and has so continued to the present. The Doctor 
west. His schooling was obtained in Sparta, and a short | belongs to the progressive school of medicine, and keeps 
time in the High School in Du Quoin. His mother dying | well posted and fully abreast with all the discoveries that 
while he was yet a youth, and his father entering the army | are constantly being made in the science of medicine. He 
in 1861, had the effect of breaking up the family. When | is a member of the Tri-State and Southern Illinois Medical 
in his thirteenth year he came to Perry county and made | Societies, which have for their object the mutual advance- 
his home with Matthew Rule, a prominent farmer of this | ment of its members in the healing art. Dr. McCandless 
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has been eminently successful in his profession, and has 
sneceeded by his zeal, studious habits and superior 
knowledge in building up a large and lucrative practice. 
On the 14th of May, 1879, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Lizzie, daughter of Dr. James and Mary J. Murphey 
Ritchie. Hler mother was the daughter of Hon. W. C. 
Murphey, one of the pioneers and prominent men in an 
early day of Perry county. He was the first sheriff of the 
county in 1827,and held many other offices of equal im- 


portance. Mrs. McCandless was born in Perry county. 
One child has been born to them, named Marion 
McCandless. Dr. McCandless is a strong and ardent be- 


liever in the principles of the Democratic party, and votes 
that ticket on all national and state occasions. 


THOMAS F. PENWARDEN, 


THE subject of the following sketch is of English parentage. 
His father emigrated from England to Canada in 1842, and 
there died in 1851. He was a seafaring man,and married 
Sarah Bromell, a native of Devonshire, England. At present 
she is a resident of Wisconsin. By that marriage there were 
four children ; three sons and one daughter. Thos. F. was 
born in Elgin county, Canada, January 26th, 1843. In 1855, 
he was taken hy his maternal uncle to Wisconsin. At the 
age of twelve years he shipped as a cabin boy on board a 
vessel plying between Chicago and Buffalo. He stayed on 
the lake, and also sailed on the ocean until] 1861, when he 
returned and in company with others started for Pike’s Peak, 
but hearing bad reports from that place turned hack to 
Fort Leavenworth, and there he and his comrades enlisted 
for three years in the 3rd Reg. Kansas Vols. Cavalry, after- 
wards known as the 5th Kansas. Date of enlistment was 
July 11th, 1861. In 1864 he veteranized with his command 
and remained in the service until the elose of the war. On 
the 25th of April, 1864, he was wounded at the battle of 
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Mark’s Mills, and left for dead on the field. He was taken 
prisoner, paroled and sent to Fort Leavenworth, and as soon 
as he recovered rejoined his command. He was also woun 
ded at Pine bluff, and in South Carolina, when under Sher- 
man in his famous march to the Sea, taken prisoner, sent to 
Libby, and was in the last lot of prisoners freed from that 
famous prison. He was mustered out and honorably dis- 
charged at Louisville Ky., in July 1865, having been in the 
service exactly four years. He was attracted to Du Quoin 
where his mother who had married again was living, and here 
engaged in mining, in which he continued until elected 
Sheriff of Perry county. 

On the 2ad of December, 1866, he was united in marriage 
to Jane, daughter of Robert and Agnes Houston. She was 
born in Scotland and came with her parents to America iu 
1853. By that union there are three children living, whose 
names are Robert, Thomas and John Penwarden. He is an 
honored member of the A.F. & A, M. order and also a 
member of the Royal Arch Chapter. Both he and his wife 
are members of the ME. Church. Politically he has 
always voted the Republican ticket. In 1880 he was regu- 
larly nominated for Sheriff of Perry county by the Repub- 
liean party in convention as embled, and in November follow- 
ing was elected by a handsome majority. During his term 
of office it hecame his duty to execute the extreme sentence 
of the law passed upon James Vaughn. He obeyed the 
mandate of the courts and hung the prisoner on the day 
and hour fixed for the execution. That was the first judi- 
cial hanging ever held in Perry county, Mr. Penwarden 
made a most excellent Sheriff. No man ever held the ofhce 
who executed the laws more faithfully, or guarded the inter- 
ests anil rights of the people more jealously. He is a man 
of the most generous impulses, warm-hearted and kind to a 
fault;one who would share his last crust or coat if possible 
with a friend. This trait is characteristic of Thos. Penwar- 
den. 
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PERRY COUNTY. 


Washington county, on the east by Jefferson 
and Franklin, on the south by Paradise and 
Du Quoin Precincts, and on the west by Pinck- 
neyville and Beaucoup. The surface, though 
mainly level, and apparently flat, is quite ele- 
vated, and the drainage is good. The soil is 
principally of the prairie kind, and is well adapted to wheat- 
growing. Corn, though cultivated to some extent, is re- 
garded as an uncertain crop, and less profitable than wheat, 


which is the staple. Other cereals are also grown. Though 
the precinct is composed of land mainly under cultivation, 
yet there is timber,—chiefly hard wood,—sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of life. The principal water-courses are 
Little Muddy river, Little Beaucoup, and Rees’ ercek. 
The precinct has excellent railroad facilities, tHe Illinois 
Central extending through it from north to south, and the 
Tamaroa and Chester, connecting with the Cairo Short Line 
at Pinckneyville, terminating at the village of Tamaroa, in 
the central part. The principal industry of the inhabitants 
is agriculture, although coal-mining is carried on to some 
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G LANOS PURCHASED BY B.G.ROOTS IN 1838 & 1839, 
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WIFE, ELIZABETH P. HIS PRESENT WIFE, P.K.& LH ROOTS, HIS SONS, MARTHA E. HIS DAUGHTER, J.C. KIMSEY HER HUSBAND. 


SITUATED ON LCAR, 2 MILES SOUTH OF TAMAROA. 
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Cattle-hreediag receives some attention. The Jer- 
The Durham 


extent. 
seys were introduced by I. J Cox in 1866. 
breed largely prevails. 


EARLY HISTORY. 


The dates of the earliest settlements in Tamaroa precinct 
are necessarily obscure, and are arrived at with difficulty 
and some uncertainty. But from information which we 
have good reason to credit, the first settlement was made 
about the year 815 hy the parents of the late Judge b. T. 
Rees of Cutler precinct, who settled near what is now known 
as Lees’ creek, which took its name from that family. 

Following this settlement was that of a family named 
Foster, about the year 1825. Benjamin Ilammack, a native 
of Virginia, came intu the precinct, in 1828, from Jackson 
county, and located on section seventeen, township four 
south, range one west. Ile hada wife and four children. 
When he arrived, he found located on the same section N. 
G Curlee, whu had preceded him only a few months. Ile 
and his family stopped with Abe Morgan, who lived on the 
Samuel Benson place, and who had located several years 
previous to 1828, Stephen Brown and family came soon 
after ITammack, and located in the same section. About 
1829 came the Bland family, consisting of the elder John 
Bland and wife, John and David Bland, his suns, and their 
families, who came from ‘Tennessee. Between the years 
1828 and 1833 came James Johnson, Daniel Council, Jacob 
Walker Blackstuck and Isaac B Walker, Peter Scronce, 
Richard Hull, James, Robert aod Solomon Carpenter, 
from North Carolina; a family of Calloways, who settled 
ou section 3; the Robinsons and Martin C. Lindsley. Ben- 
jamin Hammack located on section 20, twp. 4, range 1, in 
1820. Abner Keith was one of the first settlers in the erm 
of the Nine Mile Prairie; William Dial located in Para- 
dise Prairie; William Williams, George Sturtevant, old 
Joe Little, Henry and John Bridges, and Thomas Metcalf, 
Tennesseeans, came to the precinct about 1856, Richard 
Hull and Henry Bridges were notorious thronghout that 
part of the county as grat hunters. Tsaac Lee, Abraham 
Lee, Samuel Echerton, Anthony Luforty, Thomas Morris, 
William Dye, Samuel Dison and Heary Coban were anong 
the early settlers of this precinct. Ir. J.s8. Williams, a 
native uf Kentucky, came to the county in 1840. He is 
now a practicing physician in Tamaroa. 

Iflustrative of the force of pioneer custom of those early 
days, we cite the incident related of Martin C. Lindsley, who 
lost the respect and esteem of all of his pioneer ueighbors 
by the simple act of inviting them to a house-raising after 
breakfast, which they regarded as a gross violation of pio- 
neer etiquette, too palpable 10 be forgotten, and ever after 
stamped him in their estimation as too selfish and stingy for 
their fellowship. 

The first dry gouds store in the precinet dates back to 
1834, and was kept by Nathan G. Curlee, ina little shed- 
ruom ten feet square, ou his farm, some three miles north of 
the present site of Tamaroa. Mr. Curlec was a prominent 
man in that precinct among the early settlers, acting as he 


did in the varied capacity of farmer, merchant, minister and 
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post- master, at what, if we are properly informed, was known 
as Appleton post-office, about the year 1840. The first 
blacksmith who had his shop aud did work in this precinct 
was Henry Bridges. Previous to his day (1830), the settlers 
hid their smithwork done at Old Man White's in Mud 
prairie, in the edge of Washington county. In 1829 and 
1830, Benjamin Hanimack, a wheelwright, made truck 
wagons, stocsed plows, and did such other work as the far 
ners stood in need of in the way of repairs. The early set- 
thers (1821-30) got their milling at what was known as 
Stilley’s mill, north from Tamaroa, in the cdye of Washing- 
ton county. It was one of the old pioneer style of horse- 
mills, with cog-wheel attachment and buhrs about two feet 
and a-half in diameter, and, when run steadily all day, 
would grind about fifteen bushels of corn. When they 
ground wheat on it, the flour was bolied hy hend. The 
erank, which was turned by boys, required regularity in the 
turning, in order that the flour might bolt evenly. Our 
informant. who had experience at the ould bolt-crank, 
said: “When we got to turning irregularly, the old miller, 
Stilley, would yell out at us, ‘turn that crank regular; | 
don’t want your father fussing about the way that flour is 
bolted.’”’) The old Stilley milf was the principal institution 
of that kind fur a number of years, and was patronized al- 
most entirely by the neighbors for eight or ten miles around. 
It was finally purchased by one Lazarus Stuart, who re- 
moved it tu the neighborhood of Coloma. 

Subsequent to 1836, William Christian owned a little 
mill two and a-half miles northeast of Tamaroa, which did a 
considerable amount of grinding for the early settlers. 

Among the first preachers in the precinct, were, James 
Walker and Rev. Barr, of the Methodist denomination, the 
latter the circuit rider. This was alout 185] 
the organization of a church, when the meetings were held 
at the house of Benjamin Hammack. N G Curlee was for 
a minister of the Gospel, of the Methodist de- 
aud preached in that precinet. One incident of 


previous tu 


many years 
homination, 
tev. Curlee’s preaching, which occurred in 1S40, has come 
to us in gathering up our scraps of the pioneer days. Tis 
subject on the occasion allu ted to was“ Abraham offering up 
Isane.”” In the course of his sermon, becoming somewhat 
animated and woand up, he described the ram which the 
Lord provided as“ Tied by a rope in the bushes, wating 
for the sacrifice.” 
Curlee, and “ Father’? Depositor, as he was familiarly known 
in those days. Ife organized the first M. E. Church in the 
precinct, at the Bland school-house, about 1851 or 
about the year 1833 or 1834, the school-house having been 
removed, the meetings were held at the house of Benjamin 
Wammack, where they were up ty [S57. 
Isaac B. Walker, was the first class leater, and James 
Walker was a licensed Exhorter, who occasionally preached. 
In 1837, Wm Ilammack sold out and moved to Holt’s 
Prairie, where the church was still kept up at his residence, 
until he moved to the arm of Nine Mile, about ‘48 or “49, 
when the church went down, and was neglected. About 
the year [831, and several years afterward, Shadrach 
Cheek, a bard shell Baptist preacher, called in those days, 


The first local preachers were, Nev. 
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the “Old Regulars,’ held meeting from time to time in the eer located, and has excellent railroad facilities. 


Stilley Settlement. The first Sabba‘h-schoo]l held io the 
precinct, was organized at the Bland schoo] house, by Rev. 
James Walker, Itinerant preacher, and Elder 8. J. Borger, 
presiding Elder, about 1831. Nathan G. Curlee and Thos. 
O. Ellis, were Superintendents, aod Benjamin Hammack 
and wife, Joseph Tilley and Elizabeth Sturdevant, were the 
teachers. The Sunday-school enterprise met with very 
strong oppositi n at that early day, from many, even the 
most pious professors, they regarding it as a questiu: able 
innovation upon the ehurch, aud as calculated rather to 
injure its influence than to add suppori to its cause. 

The first school-house was the Bland school-house, built 
about 1832 or ’33, and was named after old Grandfather 
Bland. It was about four or five miles north of Tamaroa. 
The first teacher was Jacob Walker. His qualifications as 
a teacher in Mathematics were expressed. in the homely 
phrase, of ‘ Cipl cr thicugh Long Divisicu.” Some of his 
more advanced sebolars, however, even doubled his capacity 
in that rule. The first school consisted of about twenty-five 
seholars — tuition, $20 a scholar, per quarter. In 1834, 
a second schoo] was taught at the same place, by old Grand~ 
daddy Johnson, as he was familiarly called. He was deaf 
and indiscreet, aud failed to control the school, and it broke 
off before his term was regularly ended. Dr. Joseph Bray. 
shaw, who Jived ncar old Du Quoin, was the cbief reliance 
of the pioneer settlers of this precinct, for medical aid, for a 
uumber of years. Dr. Wm. Weir was the first resideut 
physician. Dr. Wall, of Du Quoin, practiced in the pre- 
einct, in 1840, and for several years thereafter 

The following were the first land entries in the precinct : 

Octoher 11th, 1852, George Lipe entered N. E } of S. 
W. } of section 18, thirty-four and forty-four hu dredths 
acres, January 8, 1833, Wm. Hatcher entered E } of N. 
W. } of section 5, seventy-five and seventy one huudredth 
acres. January 23d, 1833, Abraham Morgan entered 5. 
W. 4 of N. E. } of section 15, forty acres. 


VILLAGE OF TAMAROA. 


After the Ilinois Central railroad was located, Co). R. B, 
Mason, chief engineer, proposcd to Mrs. Nelson Holt and 
Mrs. B. G. Roots, that they uame the station which the 
company had decided to loeate on the present site of the 
village of Tamaroa. At first they chose the name of 
“ Kiawkashaw,” after a tribe of Indians. They afterwards 
adopted the more polite and euphouious “Tamaroa,” which 
was the French naine of that tribe. The village was laid 
out on the N. E } of seetion thirty two, T. 4, R. 1, hy the 
Central Railroad Company, J. N. A. Griswold, President, 
and surveyed and platted May 14, 1855, by Nathan Holt, 
deputy county surveyor. After the village was first platted, 
it received three additions, one by the railroad company, 
one of thirty acrcs, by W. E. Smuh, north of the original 
plat, and one of forty acres, by Joseph Cox, on the south. 
The present area of the village is one square mile. The 
first election fur trustees was held April 4, 1859. and 
resulted in the choice of Thomas Sanders, R H. Davis, S. 
A. Beard, F. B. Garner and M.S. Spencer. The village is 


| teen hurse-power engiue. 


Among the railroad improvemel ts is a large union freight 
depot and a passenger house, belonging to the Tlinois 
Central Railroad Co. The company have a park extending 
along the railroad four hundred feet long and eighty feet 
wide. It is shaded by forest trees. The sehool-house is a 
two-story frame, and contains four rooms. The first public 
school building was erected in 1861. It was destroyed by 
fire in 1873, and the present one was immediately built. 
Prior to 1861, schoo] was taught in unoecupied dwellings. 
The first village teacher was Miss Bonner. The school was 
graded in 1859-60. The three church edifices are frame 
buildings, and belong respectively to the Methodist, the 
Presbyterian, and the Baptist denomination. The first in 
the order mentioued was built in 1858, the seeond in 1869, 
and the remaining one in 1874. The first house in the vil- 
lage was put up by the railroad company in August and 
September of 1854. It was a two story frame building, 
erected for a boarding house. The first settlers of the town 
were Mrs N. Holt, Samuel Ewing, William Garner, 
Samuel Eaton, r. P. aud E. H. Simmons, Allen Pailier, D. 
C. Barber, and D. Sancks. N. Holt assisted io surveying 
and laying out the town, and was the first postmaster and 
station agent, the latter of which positions he still holds. 
We have no hesitation in saying Mr. Hult is the oldest 
station ageut in this county, having perfurmed its duties 
satisfactorily to the company for twenty-eight years in succes- 
Barber and Simmons put up the first store; Beard 
The first 


sion. 
and Hague starting a store about the same time. 
resident physician was William E. Smith. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 


Cox's Coal Mine is owned by foseph C>x, and is leased 
and worked by P. White. The shaft is two hundred feet 
deep, through which are raised daily from seventy-five to 
eighty tons of coal. The machinery is operated by a thir- 
The vein is six feet, and fifteen 
men are employed in mining the coal. 

Barber's Coal Mine is owned and operated by D. C. 
Barher ‘The mine is worked by a shaft, two bundred fect 
in depth The coal ia raised by a thirteen horse-power 
engine from a vein six feet in thickness. Fifteen men are 
employed, and about seventy-five tons of cual are raised 
daily. The tunnel to connect these mines and to afford 
ventilation and salety for them is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. 

Tamaroa Mill—The original mill, built by B. P. Curlee 
aud A. Anderson, was burned in 1861. These gentlemen 
immediately rebuilt the present mill, whose value, ineluding 
equipmients, is about $10,000 ° ft has three run of burrs, 
two for wheat and one fur corn, and its capacity is fifty 
barrels a day. The size of the maio building is furty-six by 
forty feet. There is a shed attachment, forty by ten feet, 
and an engine room, forty by twenty fect The motive is 
supplied hy a forty horse power engine. The present owner 
and proprietor is Mr. H W. Adams. 

Tumaroa Custom Mill is owned and operated by J. H, 
Eaton. It is a combined saw and grist mill, The saw mill 
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department was built in 1877, and a corn burr with a 
eapacity of one hundred bushels a day was soon added. 
The sawing department does custom work in hard wood ex- 
clusively, and is equipped with a “double saw rig” A wheat 
burr was added in 18S], with a capacity of sixty hushels a 
day. The grist mill is thirty-five by thirty feet in length and 
brea ith, and the value of the entire establishment is about 
$3 000 

RC Lizenbey's Grist and Saw Mills were built by Henry 
Willis in 1876. and are operated by the present owner, The 
buildiug is fifty feet in length, and twenty-four fret in 
breadth. The engine-room is eighteen by twenty-four feet, 
and the engine has a capacity of sixteen horse-power. The 
present value of the mills is about $3,000. 

Physicians.—T. M. Sams, J. Williams, F M. Ward, S. 
J Layman. 

Lawyer and fieal Extule Agent.—IWlenry Clay. 

Police Magistrate —John W. Corgan. 

Justices of the Peace —W U.11. Large, 8 L. Willoughby. 

General Stores.—VDlanehard & Co., D. C. Barber & Sons, 
D. A. Spencer, A, Blanchard. 

Family Croceries,—P White. 

Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Agricultural Implements.— 
M. F. Stone Milo Keck. 

Drug Stores.—Williams & Willoughby, B. F. Lipe. 

Hotel —A. P. Adams. 

Butcher —John Miller. 

Barbers—James Flener, A Barker. 

Harnessmakers —Pierce & Herrin. 

Shoemakers.—F. Ruppe, W. H. H. Large. 

Lumberman.—R. C Nicholson. 

Livery Stable —B. Osborn. 

DBlackeniths.—Samuel Robinson, T. Rh. Harrison, James 
Taylor, L. Bartneck. 

Postmaster and Stationer.—J. B. Swan. 

Station Agent.—Nathau Holt. 


Carpenters.—W. J. Dingle, Samuel Bear, B. Johnson, J. 
W. Curlee. 

Furniture. —David Johnston. 

Grain Dealers. —W. A. Haines, R. H Nicholson, IT. W. 
Adams, J. B Swan. D. C. Barber. 

Agricultural Implements—John Miller, 11S Patrick, A. 
W. Adams. 

Insurance Agents.—A. Blanchard, M. F. Stone, If. S. 
Patrick. 

Restaurant, Bakery and Confectionery —Charles and A. 
Frelich. 


Milliner and Dressmaker.—Mrs. A. Kerstine. 


SOCIETIES. 


Tamaroa Lodge, A. F. & A. M., No. 207, was chartered 
in 1856. It has a membership of forty brothers, and meets 
in Masonic Hall, Its financial condition is good. It owns, 
just ovtside of tive village limits, a cemetery with an area of 
ten acres, It was laid out in 1862, and is ornamented with 
handsome and costly monuments. 

Perry Lodge, No. 97, I. O. O. F., was chartered in 1250. 
It is in easy circumstances financially, and has a memiber- 
ship of thirty-four. It meets in Odd Fellows’ Hall every 
Saturday evening. 

Royal Templars of Temperance —The objects of this or- 
ganization are mutual aid and the advancement of temper- 
ance. It was organized in March, 1877, and it !:as a present 
membership of twenty persons. It meets regularly on Mon- 
day evening of cach week in Royal Templars’ Iall. 

Appleton was laid ont hy W. BE. Smith, and platted and 
surveyed by Elijah T. Webb, deputy county surveyor, Sep- 
tember 23, 1853, and since added to the village of Tamaroa. 

Berlin, an obsolete town, was laid out hy N. G. Curlee, 
iu Section 17, T. 4, S. R.1, and platted and surveyed by 
Thomas H. Campbell, county surveyor, June 11, 1540. 
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Hox. LYSIAS HEAPE, 

Amonc the old settlers of Perry county is the subject of 
the following sketch. He was born in York county, Peun- 
sylyania, June 6, 1813. Robert Heape, bis great-grand- 
father, was hy birth an Englishman. He came to America 
while yet a buy and settled in Maryland. His son Robert 
was born in Ilartford county, same State, as was also John 
Shoek Heape, the father of Lysias. Jonn C. married Mar- 
tha Allen, who was born in York county, Pa. In 1816, the 
family came west to Ohio and settled in Fairfield county. 
There Mr. Heape the father remained until about 1850, 
when he moved to Indiana, and there died in 1864 at the 
advanced aga of eighty-four years. Of that anion there 
were six children—three sons and three daughters; four of 


whom are yet living. Lysias, the subject of this sketch, is 
the second son and third in tle family. Ile was yet in his 
infaney when the family left Pennsylvania and settled in 
Ohio. Hlethere grew to manhood, and his first schooling 
was in a sugar camp, and his teacher a man by the name of 
McBride. He subsequently attended the subscription 
schools that were held in the rude log school-houses of half a 
century ago. Whicn he was eightecn years of age his father 
gave him permission to go out into the world and do for 
himself, Ile ent timber—did any and all kinds of work that 
came inhis way. In 1838, be married and came west to 
Illinois. He was attracted to Perry county hy acquaint- 
ances who had come here from his section of the country, 
and also his brother who then lived in Jackson county. He 
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came in a wagon that contained his household goods aud all 
his worldly wealth. He landed here on the 10th of January, 
1840. He prospected around, and in June of the same year 
eutered a quarter section of land in section 7, T. 5 R.1,and 
there through the kindness of Mr [folt, now of Tamaroas 
he was permitted to live in a cabin, which was upon the 
latter's land, until he could improve and prepare a_habita- 
tion of hispwn. The first year he bnilt a small clap board 
house with puncheon floors—the windows he whittled out 
with his penknife in his leisure moments, and there he and 
his wife commenced housekeeping, and there on that same 
piece of land has continued to the present. He was married 
on the Z2d of February. 1828, to Miss Hannah Reeder, 
daughter of Joseph and Hannah Reeder. Her mother was 
the widow of John Logan. Ter maiden name was Hamp- 
son. There have been six children born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Heape, four of whom are living. Their names in the order 
of their birth are—Eunice, who died in her twentieth year ; 
William G. who is a farmer and a resident of the county ; 
Sarah Ann and Martha, who are teachers in the public 
schools of the county. His wife is a member of the Christian 
church. From the year 1847 to 1855, Mr. Heape was em- 
ployed by the association of the Christian church in Southern 
Hlinois to preach and travel over the district. In that 
ministry he travelled and preached until his voice gave 
way, and he was compelled to resign the call. He was well 
known far and near, and was prominent as a preacher of the 
gospel for many years in Southern Ills. Politically Mr 
Heape cast his first vote for Martin Van Buren, but hesoon 
discovered that his party was proslavery. He then avowed 
his abolition sentiments and cast his vote for James G, 
Birney, and afterwards voted for John P. Hale for president, 
Jn 1856, he was one of the few who voted for John C. Fre- 
mont. Mr Heape has the honor of being one of the original 
and, perhaps, the only avowed abolitionist who lived here as 
early as 1840. {n 1879, he was elected one of the commis- 
sioners of the county by the Republican party. This, in 
brief, is a history of Mr. Heape, who may be termed a pioneer 
of two States, viz., Ohio and Hlinois. 


NELSON HOLT. 


Amone the old settlers and pioneers of Perry county, 
Tlinois, is the subject of the following brief biographical 
sketcn. He was born in Monroe county, New York, Janu- 
ary 6th, 1816. The family is of English descent, the ances- 
tors of whom settled in Connecticut, where his parents, Con- 
stant and Sybil (Dart) Holt, were born, reared and mar- 
ried. They removed to Monroe county, New York, then a 
wilderness in 1812, and there died. Mr. Holt was raised 
up on the farm, and received a good English education in 
his native State. He commenced teaching before he was 
eighteen years of age, and taught for five winters in his na- 
tive town. In the autumn of 1839, he came West to Shaw- 
neetown, Illinvis, and taught school there six months. Dur- 
ing that winter he purcbased one quarter section land in 
section six in T.5S. R. I. W. in Perry county. In the 
summer of 1840, he returned East, and married Eliza G. 


Holt of Willington, Connecticut, on the 13th September of 
that year, and the same Fall moved to their farm in Hli- 
nois, and there resided until the spring of 1842, when he 
engaged in teaching school at Piuckneyville for one year. In 
the spring of 1843, himself and wife went to Joneshoro, in 
Union county, where they were both employed in teaching 
school for two years Ile then returned to his farm, and 
there, in addition to his farming, opened a private boarding 
school, and continued teaching most of the time nntil March, 
1851. On ihe Ist day of August of the same year, he ac- 
cepted the position of Civil Engineer on the Illinois Central 
railroad, which was then in process of location and construc- 
tion, and continued in that capacity untit April, 1855, when 
this part of the road was finished and opened for business. 
He was then appointed Station Agent at Tamaroa and has 
held that position ever since. At the present time he is the old- 
est Agent and employee of the company, having entered its 
service in the summer of 1851—nearly thirty-two years ago 
—the ordinary life-time of an individual. What a record 
it shows of ability, zealand faithfulness to the company’s 
iuterest. It speaks volumes for Mr. Holt’s honesty and in- 
tegrity. He is also agent fur the St. Lonis Coal R. R. Co., 
originally the Chester and Tamaroa road. He has alsv heen 
the agent of the American Express Co. for twenty-six years ; 
also, agent of the Adams Express Co. for several years 
past. 

From the spring of 1846, until the fall of 1851, Mr. Holt 
was Postinaster of Mt. Hawkins P. O. then loeated at his 
house. During this time he also served the county one term 
as County Surveyor and School Commissioner. In May, 
1846, there was one daughter born, She died at the age of 
six months. October, 1847, another daughter was born 
named Emma Eliza, who is the wife of Hamilton Cox, as- 
sistant agent and telegraph operator at Tumaroa. They 
have two children, named Eliza and N. Holt Cox, twelve 
and eight years respectively. Mr. Holt’s first wife died 
December 7th, 1870, and on the 16th of October, 1871, Mr. 
Holt married Mrs. Sophia A. Dunham, a native of Mans- 
field, Connecticut. Both Mr. and Mrs Iolt are members 
of the Baptist church, and he has been a member for over 
fifty years. In politics he is a Republican—is in good 
health, and bids fair to live and labor fur many years to 
come. 


HON. CHARLES E. R. WINTHROP. 


Tre subject of the following sketch is of Knglish ancestry, 
and a descendant of the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
Rock, in 1620, Members of the family a few generations 
after settled in New York, and there John S. Winthrop, 
the father, was born and remained a citizen of tbat State until 
his death. The latter event oceurred while he was on a 
visit to his son, the subject of thissketch. In life he was en- 
gaged in the wholesale dry goods husiness, in which he 
amassed a fortune and then retired. He married Harriet 
Rogers, a native of New York city. She died in 1835. 
By that union there were ten children, five sons and the 
same number of daughters. Three of the sous and two of 
the daughtersare yet living. Charles E. R.is the fouth son. 
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He was born in New York city, Octoher §, 1816. In his 


youth he enjoyed fair advantages and received a good edu- 
cation. At the age of seventeen he was placed in charge 
of a wholesale drug store. During that time the family had 
moved back to Stamford, Connecticut, but soon after returned 
to New York. Young Winthrop disliking the drng busi- 
ness abandoned it, and secured a position as a leveler in the 
Engineer corps, on the New York and Erie railroad, which 
was then being built. 
city. 


He served ten months in that capa- 
About that time the State of Michigan was carrying 
on the general improvement system and were trying to im- 
prove the St. Joseph river for slack winter navigation. To 
that point Mr. Winthrop made his way and obtained a simi- 
lar position. Three months later he was sent to Saginaw, 
and remained there three years, and then the erash of 1837, 
so well known in the financid history of the country took 
place, and all work was saspended. He returned to New 
York, where he made the acquaintance of a young man who 
had been to Tilinois, and who gave a glowing account of this 
county, Young Winthrop came here on a tour of observa- 
tion, and fiading the country all that his youthful imagina- 
tion had painted it, remained here. Tis arrival dates 
November 25, 1839. He purchased eighty acres of land in 
sec, 2, of 5-1, on which wasa rude cabin. About fifteen 
acres of theland were improved and under cultivation. Tle 
commenced farming, for which he always had a strong in- 
elination, and followed it and remained where he settled to 
the present time. After his first purchase he entered differ- 
ent tracts,and now owns a fine body of land. On the 
2lst of February, 1542, be was onited in marriage to Miss 
Delilah Lipe,a native of Jackson conaty, Illinois. She is 
the daugh er of Jonas and Esther Lipe. By that union there 
have been nine children, of whom two sons and three daugh- 
tersare yet living. Charles E R. died July 2, 1677. He 
in life married Nancy J. Kirkpatrick, and left one child, 
named Claude Winthrop. Delilah, wife of Richard Ham- 
pleman, died February 14, 1581, leaving two children, 
named Winthrop and Auguste. Ifarriet I. died in her fifth 
year, and Haoily C. in her third year. The vames of those 
living are John S. who isa farmer. Hemarried Miss Mary 
Patrick and has six children, whose names are Charles, 
John, Effie, Elsie, Katie and Walter Seott. Henry It. mar- 
ried Martha Hnotson and has three children, named Carrie, 
Dempsy and Handlon. Ellen is the wife of Zebedee Ham- 
pleman. Esther is the wile of W. D. Eaton, aad has two 
children, named Ethel and Roger Eaton. Susan is the 
youngest of the children and is yet beneath the paternal 
roof. Both Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop are members of the 
Missionary Baptist church. He is a member of the A. F. 
and A. M. and I. O. O. F. orders. Politically he was 
origivally an old line Whig, bunt joined the Repoblican 
party on its organization, and has remained steadfast to its 
principles ever since. He served one term as Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools. In 1870, he was elected County 
Judge. In both positions he gave ample satisfaction, and 
evidence of his ability to conduct the offices and discharge 
the daties thereof in the interests of the whole of his eon- 
stituency. 


| holds his membership with Tamaroa Lodge. 
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JOHN S WILLIAMS, M. D. 
Was born in Allen county, Kentucky, March 2, 1839. 


The family is of Welsh descent. Langston Williams, the 
grandfather of the present family, was born in North Caro- 
lina, and while yet a young man went to Kentucky and set. 
tled in Allen county, and there married Ruth McElroy, who 
was of Scotch ancestry. Of that onion was Richard I. the 
father of John S., who was born in Allen county, Ky., De- 
cember 28, 1814. He remained a resident of the latter State 
until the spring of 1840, when he came to Illinois and 
settled in Perry cooaty in the Grand Cote Prairie. Jn 1857 
he moved to Four Mile Prairie and in 1865 to Six Mile, 
and there still resides. He has devoted his whole life to 
farming and stock raising. When the Mexican war broke 
out, he enlisted in Company K of the 2d Ills. Vols. com. 
manded by Col. W. H. Bissell, and was orderly sergeant of 
his company. He took part in the battle of Buena Vista 
and escaped without a wound. Tie marri:d Miss Nancy 
Thompson in 1838, who was born in Allen county, Ky. 
She died in 1840, He afterward married Eliza Gillespie, 
of Perry county, Hl. She was a native of Tennessee By 
that marriage there were eight children. By the first mar. 
riage there was one son, the subject of this sketch. Ie was 
in his infancy when the family came to Illinois, and here in 
Perry county he grew to manhood and received his educa- 
tion in the public schools. He remained at home at work 
on the farm uatil 1559, when he went to Tcxas, and there 
entered Mantua Seminary and remained eighteen months. 
When the war of the rebellion broke out he enlisted in Co. K 
of the 16th Texas Cavalry under Col. George Fitzhugh, and 
remained in the service two years when he was captured by 
the Union forces when General Banks was on his disastrons 
Red River expedition. He had become dissatisfied with the 
cause of the South, and therefore very promptly took the 
oath of allegianee and came north to his home, and here 
taught school until 1870, when he concluded to adopt medi- 
cine as the bus’ness of his life, and with that idea in view 
entered the office of Dr. C. C. Swanwick, of Jackson connty, 
Illinois, and remained until the death of the doctor ; then 
studied with Dr. Jones, of Pinckneyville. In the winter of 
1874-75 he entered the Missouri Medical College at St 
Louis and took two full conrses, and graduated from that 
institution in the spring of 1876 with the degree of M. D. 
He commenced the practice in Tamaroa, and by his close 
attention to business and unifurm success in the treatment of 
his patients, soon built up a lucrative practice. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Dr. Williams belongs to the regular 
sehool of medicine and is also progressive, as is indicated by 
his membership in the Medical Societies of Southern Illinois, 
which have for their object the mutual advancement of its 
members. On the 14th of March, 1875, he was united in 
marriage to Mrs. Sarah Spiller nee Patrick, daughter of Rev. 
Hillary Patrick. She is a native of Tennessee. She had 
two children by her former marriage, whose names are 
George C. and Mand Spiller. By the latter union there is 
one sou named omer Williams. Dr. Williams is a mem- 
ber of the ancient and honorable order of Masonry, and 


Both he and 
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his wife are members of the Presbyterian church. In 1879 
he furmed a partnership with C.L Willoughby in the drug- 
business, which firm still continues. 


FREDERICK WILLIAMS 


Tue Williams family un the paternal side is of Welsh 
descent. J°rederick Williams, the grandfather, was born io 
South Carolina, and was a soldier in the Revolutionary war. 
He died in that State March 18th, 1808; his son, William 
Williams, was horn in South Carolina in 1773, and there 
married Martha Wells and in 1807 removed to Christian 
county, Kentucky, and there died in 1859  Ilis wife sur- 
vived hit and died in 1876, aged ninety-one years. There 
were eleven children by that union, five of whom are still 
living ; Frederick, the subject of this sketch, is third in the 
family; he was born in Christian county, Ky. Mar. 18, 1808. 
At the age of nineteen, which was in 1827, he came to Perry 
county, Illinvis to look after and improve lands that his father 
had entered here some years before; liking the county, he 
remained here, built a log cabin, fenced the farm and im- 
proved it. Jor the first five years he kept ‘“ Bachelor's 
flall,” then in 1835 married. In 1841 he removed to 
Pinckneyville and engaged in general merchandising, but 
mouey being scarce, busiuess was unprofitable and he aban- 
doned it and went back to farming and stock-raising. In 
1844 he removed to the place where he now lives. In 1855 he 
built his present large and commodious dwelling-1 0 ise, and 
there he has lived in ease aud comfort since that time On the 
17th of January 1853, he married Miss Bexey Orton, whe 
was boru in Orange county, Indiana, January 15th, 1815, 
Her parents, Johnzie and Rachael (Campbell) Orton, were 
natives of North Carolina and came to Perry county in 1832. 
There have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Williams eight chil- 
dren, six of whom are living Their names in the order of 
their birth are: Cordclia M., Christopher C., Desdemona 
M, Clariuda I. C., Franklin L. and Frederick A. Williams. 

Cordeita M., wife of Dr. T. A Lovelady ; they have seven 
children named: I-abel H1., Desdemona Aneadna, Otis E., 
Oscar M, Thomas F., Luella C and Ethel Bexey.  Chris- 
topher C. married Miss M. E. Ferguson; they have five 
children whose names are: Lillie M., Minna B., Frederick 
L. D., Lenora and Benton. Desdlemona M. is the wife of 
John E. Campbell, now a resident uf Etk county, Kansas; 
they have seven children whose names are: Frederick A., 
Benjamin F. E., Mabel E., Charles W., Edith L., Daisy 
M B and Edward E. Clarinda I. C. marred Dr. T, C. 
MekKiuney, who is a resident of Carbondale, IHinois; they 
have two children named: Auguste B. and Daisy. Frank- 
lin L married Miss Alice L. Bayliss; they have three chil- 
dren whose names are: Roger Roscoe, Emil and Lois. 
Frederick A. married Miss Amelia A. White; they have one 
child whose name is Auguste Miunie Williams. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams are members of the Christian Church. 
Mr. Williams is a Republican in polities; he was originally 
an Old Line Whig, and is a devoted follower of Iienry Clay. 
He and his family were opposed to slavery, and as soon as 
the Kepublican party was urgauized, and gave evidence of 


its hostility to slavery, he joined its ranks and has remained 
a member to the present. Ta the Black Hawk war of 1832, 
Mr. Williams volunteered with defence agaiost Black Hawk 
aud his Indian allies; he was in command under General 
ILenry, of Illinois. In the late war his son Christopher C. 
was a soldier, and enlisted for three years in Co. F of the 
13th Illinois Cavalry; he served nearly one year, when he 
was honorably discharged on account of physical disability. 
This in brief is a hi-tory of Mr. Williams, His family have 
been the pioneers of two Siates, Kentucky and Illinois. Ile 
has lived here for over half a century and has lived to see 
his county aod State grow from insignificance to the third 
State in the great union of States, and his county to that im- 
portance and wealth that places it in the lead of many of 
its contemporaries. Mr. Williams is wel] advanced in 
years, but yet he gives indications of many years of usefulness. 


JOSEPH B. CURLEE. 


Tre subject of this sketch is a representative of one of 
the oldest fimilies in this section of thecountry. His grand- 
father, Ervin Curlee, was a native of North Carolina. He 
moved from Tennessee, and from there to I}inois, and set- 
tled in Fayetire county in 1829. He was a soldier of the 
war of 1812. He married a Gilbert. She died in Tennessee 
in 1812. He subsequently married Nancy Ferrill, who died 
in 1846. OF that union was Nathan Gilbert Curlee, who 
was born in North Carolina Feb. 2, 1805, and was the oldest 
son. Ife came to Illinois in 1828. The family stopped in 
Washington coanty, near Nashville, and made one crop, and 
then came to Perry county, settling on section 17, in town 
4, range 1, on land that he had entercd and improved, and 
there remained until his death, which occurred January 10, 
1858. He was a farmer by occupation, and also kept a 
country store which in the early history of the State was one 
of the landmarks in that section of the country. Mr. 
Curlee was raised a Baptist, but later in life professed reli- 
gion and joined the M. E. Church, and was regularly or- 
dained a minister in that Christian organization. He was 
possessed of good business tact and qualifications, and accu- 
mulated property rapidly ; but he was very charitable and 
benevolent in his disposition, and gave much of his wealth 
away. He was the friend of the poor. and no one ever came 
to his door soliciting charity or help who weat away empty- 
handed. 

Vie married Mary King, who was born in Virginia, No- 
vember 28th, 1803. The marriage occurred in 1824. She 
died December 16th, 1867. By that union there were seven 
children, two of whom died in their teuth year, and five 
grew to maturity, and two are yet living, viz: Zebedee P. 
and Joseph B. The latter was born June 25th, 18%8, on the 
section where his father settled when he first came to Perry 
connty. There he grew to manhood, and there he has made 
his home to the present. Ile received a fair English edu- 
cation in the public schools of his neighborhond, which was 
further improved by one year at the Wesleyan University 
at Bloomington, Illinois. Iu 1862 he engaged in the mer- 
cantile business in Tamaroa for one year, and then returned 
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to his farm, cultivated it, and engaged in stock-buying and 


trading. In April, 1864, during the rebellion, he entered 
in Co “D7 of the 136th Regt Nlincis Vol. Infantry, under 
what was known as the © Emergency Call,” and remained 
in the service until October of the same year. He was First 
Lieutenant of the company. On the 14th of Mareh, 1561, he 
was ugited in marriage to Miss Margaret B. Spencer, who 
was born in Washington eonnty, Illinois, July 2lst, 1942. 
She is the daughter of Danicl R. and Lavinia Spencer. Her 
mother was a native of Tennessee and her father of Vermont. 
By the warriage of Mr. and Mrs Curlee there are two chil- 
dren living; one died in infancy. The names of those living 
are, Clyde and Joho Linder Curlee. Himself and wife are 
members of the M. E. Church, Mr. Curlee is an active 
member, but is particularly known in the county and in fact 
in the State for his labours and efforts in behalf of Sunday- 
schools and their work. He is president of the Sunday 
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school organization of the county, and hy his urceasing- 
labors it has been brought up to as high a standard as any 
in the State. Politically, he cast his first vote for Stephen 
A, Douglas in 1860, but in all subsequent elections has voted 
the republican ticket. He is a pronounccd prehibitionist, 
and believes that the licensing of saloons is an offense against 
good morals and the best interests of society. Mr. Curlee 
has inherited many of the characteristics of his f.ther. 
Among others may be mentioned his liberality. His brother 
Zebedee, and brother-in-law, Rev D. W. Phillips, huilt the 
chureh that stands uear Mr. Corlee’s resdence. Zebedee is 
an older brother, and was born Noy. 27,1830; marricd, Jan. 
Sth, 1852. His wife was Miss Mary A. Anderson, They 
have five children living. Be sister Mary Susan was born 
June 4, 1844, and died Jan. 2, 1568. She was the wife of 
tev. D W. Phillips, en of McKendree College. Oue 
child was born 10 them named Mary Phillips. 
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co PERRY COUNTY. 
<a 
ie 
YING iu the eastern part of the county, this pre- The earliest permanent settlement in what is now Paradise 


kA einet is bounded on the north by Tamaroa, on 
f£. the east by Franklin county and the Little 
wey Muddy river, and on the sonth and west by Du 
x Quoin precinct and Rees’ creek It was estab: 
*  jished, April 21, 1870. Most of the terriory 
had been a part of Du Quoin, a small portion 
having belonged to Tamaroa. The first voting place was at 
the house of C. C. Provast. The precinct received its name 
from Paradise Prairie, a large part of which it includes. 
The prairie is so called frora an expression clicited by its 
extreme beauty, from the lips of one Wells. Looking one 
day, with some companions, from an eminence over it, in its 
flowing gayety, he exclaimed, “ This is as near Paradise as 
L ever expect to get!’ The surface, especially in the centre 
part, is level. On the east side, along the Little Muddy, it 
is undnlating and somewhat rough, though the coil of this 
part is richer than on the weet, along Rees’ ereek, where the 
surface is Jess broken. The principal farming district is the 
central, prairie portion. The timber, which is quite abund- 
ant, and which consists mainly of the different varieties of 
oak and hickory, is confined principally to belts, extending 
along the Little Muddy and Recs’ creek. Some young forests 
had grown up, within the recolleetion of the oldest settlers. 
The soil is quite productive and easily worked. Wheat is 
principally cultivated, though the other cereals and fruits 
and berries receive a share of attention. Lime-stone ruck, 
suitable for building purposes, abouuds along Rees’ creck, 
although little attention has yet been paid to quarrying. 


Precinct was made in the year 1827. The earliest settler 
was probably David Dial, who came from Tennessee with his 
wife and six children, two boys and four girls. Ie squatted 
and built a cabin on sec. 28, in the edge of the timber, and 
alterward entered land in section 21, purchasing the improve- 
ments of David Rees, who had there ereeted a ronnd-log 
cabin. The two sons and two of the daughters are dead. 
The others live ia Franklin county, Ilinois. 

William Jones, with his wife and several children, came 
from Tennessee and first settled in what is now Pinckneyville 
precinet About the year 1827 he moved into Paradise and 
first occupied a smal} cabin that had been built by Alexander 
Clark, who had come from Lost Prairie, whither he re~ 
tarned alter a short stay. Jones’ permanent settlement was 
in section 19 or 20, towuship 4, range 1, west. Some of his 
children, two or three of whom were born bere, are now 
living. One of them, Elizabeth, is the wite of Josiah Harriss, 
James Jones, a brother of William, with a wife and several 
children, came from Tennessee in 1527 or 1828. John M. 
Haggard, also from Tennessee came along with William Jones 
for the purpose of prospeeting. After a short stay he reé 
tarned for his wife and child whom he had Icit behind him. 
Ile built a pole cabin in section 34, but remained in the 
precinct only a short time and then went to ILolt’s Prairie, 
where he still lives. Next in order, aboot the year 1828, 
came from Bedford county, Tennessee, three brothers, ld. 
ward, Minyard, and Rubert Gilliam. They all brought 
families with them, consisting of their wives and the children 
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of Edward and Minyard. E:dward settled the N. W. i of 
the S. W. } of section 21, Minyard the N. E. one-fourth of the 
N. W. } of section 28, and Robert in section 34. Each 
erected a cabin on his settlement. Afterward they all entered 
land in Gilliam Prairie, in the northern part of the preciuct. 
Robert, who never had any children, went to Texas where 
he died. Edward and Minyard died in the precincts, The 
widow of the latter is still living. Thomas Jones arrived in 
the settlement, from Tennessee, in the spring of 1820, and 
squatted in section 33. He and his family and West Eaton 
and family came to the territory together in au ox-wagon- 
The latter settled first in Eaton’s Prairie, whence he moved 
to Nine Mile, and came thence to the precincts about 1582, 
and settled in section 28, where he now lives 

Johnson Harriss wasa native of Virginia. Ile went to 
North Carolina and thence to South Carolina, where he 
married Anna Garrett. Ile then moved to Bedford county, 
Tennessee, where he lived as a farmer about twelve years. 
He then, in 1829 brought his family, consisting of his wife 
and children, three sons and three daughters, to Illinois, and 
settled on section 28. Here he built a clapboard-covered 
log cahin which is still standing ou the old place, doing duty 
as astable. He had two sons and four daughters married 
before he came to the precinct. Jordan, one of the married 
sons and his family, came with his father in the ox-cart, 
which was the mode of conveyance. He stopped in the pre- 
cinct only a little while, and then went to IYolt’s Prairie, 
where he lived till a short time before his death which oe- 
curred in Du Quoin. Polly, while yet in Tennessee, mar- 
ried Jolin Gilliam, brother cf Robert, Edward and Minyard. 
John immigrated in 1529, and settled in section 28, where 
he built a cabin and lived two or three years. He then 
moved to Gilliam’s Prairie, where he remained for a period 
of time, and then went to Fronklin County and there died. 
Nancy, wife of Minyard Gilliam, and Sally, that of Laban 
G, Jones, had preceded their father to the precinct, where 
Nancy still lives. Lahan G. Jones, whose wife is now dead, 
settled on section 33, and after a residence in the territory 
of the precinct for about thirty-five years, moved to North 
West Missouri. Of the children of Johnson Harriss, there 
are still living in the preciuct, besides Nancy, John, Kezia 
and Hosea, Kezia is the wife of West Eaton, Hosea lives 
on the old homestead place. John, who lives on scction 28, 
came to the precinct as a part of his father’s family, at the 
age of eighteen. In 1831 he married Cinthia Wells, daugh- 
ter of Elijah Wells who lived in Du Quoin precinct, By her 
he had eleven children, five boys and six girls, of whom 
seven are yet living, four in Paradise, two in Du Quoin and 
one in Franklin county. [fis first wife died in 1877. In 
1878 he married Mrs. Rebecca Willmore, daughter of Will- 
iam Otterson, by whom he had three children, one of whom 
is now living. John S. Haggard, from Bedford county, 
Tennessee, arrived in the precinct in the winter of 1829 or 
30. He brought with him a family, consisting of his wife 
and several children, and built a cabin on section 34, where 
he finally improved a good farm, and in 1848 died, leaving 
a widow who still resides there. Rubert Moore, a minister, 
came about this time from [Hamilton County, and purchased 
the improvement of Johu M. Haggard, in section 34. He 


lived here two or three years, and then sold his improvement 
to Reuben Kelly who came from Bedtord county, Tennessee, 
to Perry, in 1829, and to the precinct iu 1833, there purcha- 
sing the Haggard improvement, on which he died in 1864. 
{saac McCollum, a Tennesseean, who is now dead, came with 
his family to what is now Paradise precinct, in the year 
1830. One son, Jonathan, who came with his father from 
Tennessee, at the age of eighteen years, is now living on a 
farm adjoining the homestead place. Among the other early 
settlers may be mentioned/ the names of John Woodram, 
Thomas Goacher, George Young, Aquila Combs and the 
brothers, Robert and Wilson Montgomery. 

The first birth iu the precinct was probably that of Malita 
Gilliam. The first grave-yard was in section twenty-one. 
Here in 1829 were to be seen the graves of several infants. 
Who they were tradition dues not relate. ‘ne first minister 
who preached within the limits of the precinct, was John 
Weodram, The next was Robert Moore, already mention- 
ed. He was of the United Baptist persuasion, as were also 
Isaiah Youngblood, Charles Lee, Johu Browning, and John 
Maddox, who may be classed amoung the carly preachers. 
Preaching was at first confined to the groves and the houses 
of thesettlers. It was not until 1842, that the first house of 
worship was erected. It is a frame building belonging to 
the regular Baptists, and stands on section twenty-eight. 
Prior to 1829 or ’30 the children of Paradise attend school 
in Du Quoin precinet, when Obediah West was the teacher. 
The first school within the precinct was taught about this 
time, in section thirty-three, by John 5. Haggard. One 
Hagaman also taught a school in the precinct in 1830. His 
qualifications in orthography and orthoepy seem to have 
been quite limited, even for those primitive times, judging 
from recollections that yet remain of his laughable mistakes 
in those brauches of learning. The “g” of “legislator” he 
always insisted on pronouncing with the hard sound. Teach- 
ing was at first done at the homes of the teachers or iu 
deserted cabins. No building fur school purposes was put 
up before 1838. The first teacher in the new school-house was 
BR. P Paramore. The justiccs of the precinct asa political 
organization, were Addison Teel and John Harris, who is 
an incumbent. Ihe early physicians were Joseph Brayshaw 
who practised in this section of country for a number of 
years; Leo T. Hamilton, of Pinckneyville; Mil on Mulkey, 
a botanical doctor, from Franklin county, and Dr. Berklow, 
who practiced principally in Nine Mile prairie. ‘The first 
post office was at a little town, long since extinct, laid out 
hy Aquila Combs in the southeast part of the precinct, and 
called Iowa. Here Combs kept a few articles of merchan- 
dise which constituted the first store. About the same time, 
Laban G. Jones aud Reuben Kelly, kept a small stock of 
store goods in a frame building, in section thirty-three. The 
first blacksmith-shop in the settlement stood in sectiun 
twenty, and was keept by one Rees. N. T. Kelly and J. B. 
Haggard were early blacksmiths and wagon wrights. Isaac 
McCollum in an early day built a tread-mill for wheat and 
corn, on Little Muddy river. This was probably the first 
mill within the present limits of Paradise precinct. Other 
early mills were the horse-mills of George Young and Leo- 
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nard Keeling, and the steam saw and grist mill of Reed and 
Wilson. In the days of which we have just been writing— 
early yet remembered days—wild game was abundant. The 
flesh of the deer and of the wild turkey and the product of 
the bee-tree, constituted a considerable part of the settler’s 
living. Among other things that engaged early attention 
was the entry of land at the Land office, in order that a 
greater security of title might be enjoyed, than that possessed 
by the mere squatter. August 19th, 1830, Abraham Cok- 
enaur entered the W. } of the S. W. } of section 32, eighty 


acres. August 13th, 1832, John S. Haggard entered forty 
acres, the S. H. dof the 8. W. i of seetion 54. January 
28th 1833, eighty acres were entered by Reuben Kelly, the 
W.3 of the S. W. 4 of seetion 34. William Eaton, July 
14th, 1833, entered the eighty of the Ei. 3 of thes. E. 1 of 
section 33. The West eighty acres of the N. W. 4 was 
entered, August Itth, 1854, by Thomas Jones. Van 3. 
Teague, June 21st, 185%, entered the southwest forty acres 
of the N. W. } of section 32. 


(SO tae ii 0 1 E. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


the extreme northeastern part of this 
county is situated the precinct of Coulter- 
ville. It occupies the west arm of Grand 
Cote prairie, widely known for its beauty 
and fertility of soil. The timbered por- 
tions are small and He in the northeast 
eorner and in the extreme southern part 
of the precinet. The streams that flow 
through the lands are small, the source of 
Mary's river and minor tributarics in 
the south, Plumb ereek in the west and 
Big Muddy in the north. The greater part of the precinet 
lies in T. 48. R.5 W., and five sections are taken from the 
northeast eoruer of T. 5S. R.5 W., which are included in 
Coulterville. Wheat and corn are the staple productions. 
The shipping facilities are excellent. The Cairo Short Line 
Railroad passes through the northern part of the county in 
a southeasterly direction through the village of Coulterville, 
which is an important shipping point on the line. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


The earliest settler to locate in what is now known as 
Coulterville precinct was David Catheart. fe made a trip 
to the eounty in 1518, and selected and entered a tract of 
land consisting of 160 acres—the N. W. } of section 35, T’. 
4, R.5 W., December 3, 1818—which was entered in the 
name of his son, Joseph. Mr. Cathcart was a native of 
Ireland, and came here from South Carolina early in the 
spring of 1819. He built his rude log cabin in the edge of 
the timber, near the present residence of Mrs. John Mdgar, 
his grand-daughter He brought his family with him. His 
children were: Mary, who marricd James Munford; 
Rosanna, who became the wifeof William Campbell in South 
Carolina; Elizabeth married William Stormont, and one 
son, Joseph. They are all deceased. Joseph reared a 
family, of whom Robert, Franeis, Margaret, the wife of 


William Woodside, and Agnes, the wife of John Edgar, arc 
47 


Mr. Cathcart was a weaver by trade, 
He im- 


living in the vicinity. 
and followed that oceupation in the Carolinas. 
proved a good farm, where he died about 1845, over 90 
years of age. William Campbell, hig son in law, who came 
with the family to Illinois in 1819, located about a mile 
south of Mr. Catheart, in section 2, of T. 5, R. 5, where he 
made a farm and resided until his death. James Munford, 
also a son-in-law of Mr. Catheart, arrived and made a settle- 
ment in the same neighborhood, in December, 1819. He 
died in January, 1840, at the age of’ seventy-six years. 

Hugh McKelvey, the seeond pioneer of Coulterville, like 
Mr. Catheart, had visited the county in 1818 and purchased 
land. He came in the same spring and about the time of 
Mr. Catheart’s arrival, and located on section 26, their 
cabins being about one mile distant from each other. Ie 
died many years ago at the residence of his daughter in 
Washington county. 

John Dickey eame with James Munford to this county 
in December, 1819, and located in the 8. W. } of seetion 5, 
which tract he entered. He erected a small log eabin, the 
only buildings constructed by the pioneers and began cultivat- 
ing a farm, and spent the remainder of his days on the place. 
William Diekey, a justice of the peace in Washington 
eounty, is a son of his, and is the only one of the family now 
living. In 1823 Smith and Alexander Dickey, brothers of 
the above named, came to the eounty together, and located 
in section 28, and hoth eontinued to reside on the farms they 
firet settled. Smith Diekey reared a large family of ehil- 
dren. John M., Alexander &., James L. and William J. 
reside in this precinct. Alexander Diekey was born in 
South Carolina in 1795. He married Margaret Hair, who, 
together with her brothers, accompanied the Diekeys to the 
eounty. William J., who lives in Kansas, and James If. 
Diekey, a resident of Sparta, are sons of his. In 1536 
Alexander Diekey built a gri-t mill, propelled by horse 
power, and in 1845 a saw mill was attached and the business 
increased. Mr. Dickey also erected in the same ycar a 
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large brick house, which largely added to the already pop- 
ular locality. He died in Sparta about 1873. 

The following are a few of the earliest land entries made 
in this precinct. It will be observed that they all became 
actual settlers on the land they purchased : 

Hugh McKelvey entered September 19th, 1818, the N. 
W. + of section twenty-six, 160 acres; same day John 
McDill entered N. W. } of section, twenty-two, 160 acres; 
April 30th, 1819, Joseph Cartheart entered N. W. 3 section 
thirty-five, 160 acres; December 3d, 1818, James Munford 
entered the S. E. 3 of section (3) T.5 S. R.5 W. of 3 P. 
M., 160 acres; December 31st, 1819, John Dickey Jr., 
entered the S. W. 4 of same section, township and range, 
160 acres ; January 24th, 1820, William Camphell entered 
the W. 2 of the N. E. } section two, 753% acres, T. 5, R. 5 
W. of 3rd P. M. 

James Dickey, brother of those already mentioned, ar- 
rived here in the spring of 1824, and made the first settle- 
ment in the northern part of the precinct. He located on 
section eleven, where he made a fine farm, reared a family 
of respectable children, and ended his days, September Ist; 
1881. The wife of James East,and Harriett and Caroline, 
and the wife of Christopher Kean are daughters of James 
Dickey, living. 

It was about the same date that James Coulter, the 
founder of Coulterville, arrived and made a settlement on 
the hill, on the present site of the village. Coulter was a 
very industrious man, and became one of the most popular 
and enterprising citizens of this part of the county. He 
remained here actively engaged in building up the town, 
until a few years ago, when, having met with reverses, he 
turned his eye westward to the fields of gold, whither he 
went in search of a fortune. He died soon afterward in 
Colorado. Rev. David Coulter, a minister residing in 
Kansas, Sarah and Catharine B., siugle, in Colorado, the 
wife of Charles Preston, in Cutler, and the wife of R. B. 
Elliott, residing in Coulterville, are those of his family now 
living. William Jamison, camein 1825, and settled in 
section 33 of T. 4, R. 5, where he followed the occupation 
of farming until his death. William W., and Alexander 
at Coulterville, and Joseph residing on the old place are 
sons of his. John G. Miller, an old and respected citizen 
of the village, is a son of Andrew Miller, a Scotchman who 
settled at Eden in 1827. 

The Woodsides are also early arrivals. They were South 
Carolinians. Samuel Woodside, came with his family in 
1829, and took up his residence south of Coulterville, and 
died there. Robert H., John J., Samuel, William and 
James are sons of his living in the vicinity. James Wood- 
side, brother of the ahove named, did not arrive until 1831, 
and remained but a short time in the neighborhood. He 
died in Perry county in 1833. James Wylie, one of the 
oldest citizens of the precinct, resides on section 15; He is 
of the Wylie family who settled and originated the town of 
Eden, and were among the first pioneers in this part of the 
county. The pioncers of this precinct were of an intelli- 
gent and hard working class, and nearly all who located 
here at an early day became permanent settlers, and many 
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of the descendants of these old families are among the best 
citizens of to day. They early evinced an interest in the 
cause of education and religion, and schools and churches 
were early established. A school was taught in a small 
log cabin, situated on the N. E. } of section 27 as early as 
the winter of 1828-'29, by George Campbell. Henry L. 
McGuire and Benjamin Wham were among the first 
teachers. 

We have named a few of the very earliest settlers in this 
precinct. It would be impossible to mention them all, at 
this late date. 

About 1830, there began a steady increase in the popu- 
lation ; immigrants came pouring in from every direction ; 
and the territory soon contained a large number of inhabi- 
tants. A few years later and the log cabin was replaced 
with fine frame and brick structures, and the scene was 
soon changed from a wilderness to a beautiful and highly 
cultivated region. Iu the census of 1880, Coulterville and 
Tilden precincts were taken together and gave a population 
of 1,998 souls. 


VILLAGE OF COULTERVILLE. 


This village was laid out on the S. E + of the S. W. 4 of 
section 13 in the spring of 1851, by James Coulter, and 
named by him Grand Cote, from the prairie on which it is 
situated. It was surveyed and platted by special deputy E. 
Leavenworth, and recorded in the office of the cirenit clerk 
March 21, 1851. The name Grand Cote, was subsequently 
changed to Coulterville, in honor of the original proprietor, 
James Coulter. The beautiful location, fertility of soil and 
the advantages for agriculture soon attracted attention. 
The year following Henry Taylor erccted a building and be- 
gan the mercantile business. His store consisted of a small 
stock of general goods, which were the first sold in the place. 
The residence of James Coulter was situated on the original 
site of the village. His first home was a log cabin. He 
afterward erected a stone honse, on the hill, which stil] 
stands, one of the old landmarks of the place. .A church 
was also built by the Reformed O. S. Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, prior to or about the time of the- laying out of the 
town. It was a small frame structure and was the first 
church in the village. A log school-house was also erected 
about the same time. James Thompson opened the next 
store, and John Miller was the first blacksmith. In 1844, 
John J. Sloan built a blacksmith shop on section 10, and a 
short time afterward moved with his family into the village 
and opened ashop. Thomas McNeal erected and conducted 
the first botel. The building is stil] standing on Chestnut, 
between 4th and 5th streets. He also erected a shop and 
carried on blacksmithing on the corner just east of his 
residence. We quote the following from an article written 
by Hon. John R. McFie, and published in the Headlight. 
“To show the disposition of the boys of that early day, it is 
but necessary to refer to one hallow-eve night. The boys 
took a dead hog, mounted the shop with it and threw it 
down the chimney. When fire was started the next morn- 
ing, the chimney refused to draw, which led to the dis- 
covery of the hog. In attempting to remove it, it was found 
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that it had stiffened during the night, and would neither go 


up or down, and the chimney had to be torn open to remove 
the animal.” 

The post office was established here about 1854, and 
Henry Taylor was appointed the first post master. Dr. 
Hiram H. Rice was the earliest resident physician locating 
here in 1855, In 1856, he and a young man studying medi- 
cine with him opened a drug store. Esquire James H. 
Pinkerton was the earliest justice of the peace, and the first 
ease was the noted Christina Dixon case, so familiar to the 
older citizens. In 1858, A. M. Thompson ereeted a saw 
mill on the lot where A. R. Smith’s mil] now stands, on the 
south side of Chestnut street. It was in operation about 
three years. It wasin the same year that Esq. James H. Pink- 
erton and Charley Coder began making brick where Adam 
Miller’s machine shop now stands. In 1859, the village 
coutained two churehes, two stores, one wagon shop, three 
blacksmith shops, one merehant mill, one saw mill, one shoe 
shop, one drug store, three carpenter shops, one tin shop, 
one saddlery, two hotels, one brick yard, one brick school- 
house aud two physicians. At tbat time there was consid- 
erable building being done; several stores and residences 
were in course of erection. 

Ip the spring of 1860 there oecurred a severe storm iu 
this locality, and in its passage over the village it unroofed 
the briek mill, unroofed and blew in the west gable of the 
brick school-house and also demolished the stone building of 
Dickey and Jamison, besides doing .considerable damage to 
other buildings, residences and all kinds of property. ‘The 
fences in the vicinity were scattered in every direction. 

Early schools were heldin the basement of the R. P. Church 
after its erection until 1857, when R. B. Elliott and John 
Robinson built the old brick school. It stood on the same 
spot where the present one was erected. Among the carly 
teachers were Margarct Guitillius, George Mclxay, Profes- 
sor Sweazy, Frank Anderson and H. Coulter. The present 
school-house is a beautiful brick building, two stories high, 
and contains four rooms. The school is graded, employing 
four teachers. There are at present four ehurches in the 
village—United Presbyterian, O. 5. Reformed Presbyterian, 
N.S. Reformed Presbyterian, and Methodist Episcopal. 

Coulterville Academy.—This institution was established in 
1871. The building is a neat frame, containing two rooms, 
There are two courses, classical and normal. It is now under 
the professorship of R. G. Ramsay. It is controlled by a 
board of managers, elected by the stockholders... The acade- 
my is well patronized by the eitizens. 

Ineorporation.—There have existed at least two incorpor- 
ating organizations, the first being from some eause illegal. 
At an election held July 15, 1874, the question whether the 
place should be reorganized and ineorporated under the gen- 
eral law as a village was earried. It is controlled by a 
board of trustees elected each year as provided by law. The 
present board are J. Q. A. Nisbet, president ; William Hood, 
James M. Jones, W.T. Craig, J. S. Milligan and John Os- 
born. S, M. East, clerk; William Orr, treasurer ; John 
Dixon, street commissioner; William McDill, constable; 
Nathaniel Childs, Police Magistrate. 


Bye 


Coulterville Cemetery is situated one mile north of the vil. 
lage, and eontains two acres nieely laid off and sct with or- 
namental trees. It is managed by a board of trustces. 

Elliott's Mill was erected in 1877, and began operation in 
November of the same year. It is frame, constructed in 
elevator style, occupying '110x30 feet on the ground. It 
contains three run of buhrs and two sets of rolls, and has a 
capacity of 100 barrels in twenty-four hours, Elliott's Best 
aud Champion are the brands manufactured. There is an 
elevator in connection with the mill operated by steam 
power. <A cooper shop is also a part of the establishment, 
and manufacture the barrels for shipment. R. B. Elliott is 
owner and proprietor. 

Coulterville Mill was erected by Elliott and Jamison in 
1863. It is a frame, three stories high, 40x46 feet, steam 
power, now owned and operated by A. R. Smith, who pur. 
chased it in April, 1881. It has three run of buhrs with a 
capaeity of 100 barrels in twenty-four hours. Process Strait 
and White Rose Patent are the brands manufaetured. It 
has a eooper shop in counection. Theseare both custom mills. 

Coulterville Coal Company.—This shaft was sunk in 1872, 
by Kennedy and Jones. It is three hundred feet to the sur- 
faee of the coal. The veiu will average seven feet, and is 
an excellent quality of coal. The mine is dry, and the coal 
is easily worked. It is operated by steam power, and when 
working its full capaeity, can raise and load twenty ears per 
day. Work from sixty to eighty men. James M. Jones 
and J. Q. A. Ni-bet, are the proprietors and operators. 

Coulterville Foundry and Machine Shops were established 
in 1877 by Miller & Demier, and are now owned and oper— 
ated by Adam Miller. All kinds of repairing in iron and 
castings is executed with neatness and despateh. 

The Hotel Eliiott.—This is one of the ornaments of the 
village. It is situated just opposite the depot, and the 
grounds comprise nine acres, two of which are taken up with 
“East Lake.’ ‘The grounds are laid out in park-like style, 
with numerous walks. A large number of shade trees and 
ornamental trees, flower beds, mounds, vases, fountains, 
statuary, rustic seats, summer-houses, ete., are appropriately 
and tastefully arranged. There is also a quarter-mile race 
course, with a band stand in the center. The lake is sup- 
plied with fish, and a number of small boats for the pleasure 
of the guests. There is a mineral spring near the house, the 
water of which is an excellent cure for rheumatic, dyspep- 
tic, kidney and liver diseases. In connection with the spring 
is a well-arranged bath house, where the guests are aceom- 
modated with either hot or eold sulphur baths. The location 
is beautiful and healthful. In the warmest days of sum- 
mer there is always a good breeze passing over the Grand 
Cote prairie. The place is fast becoming a favored summer 
resort. Mr. Michael Adami is the proprietor. 


PRESENT BUSINESS — TRADE OF 1882 
Physicians —C. J. Childs, R. S. Edgar, A. R. Leeper, 
Andrew Marlow. 
General Merchandise—W. J. Crawford, W. W. Jamison, 
Woodside & Wiseley. 
Dry Goods and Notions —John Osborn. 


Drugs, Books and Stationery.—Edgar & East, J. S. Mil- 
ligan. 

Hardware, Stoves and Tinware—Thomas Crawford, J. M. 
Elliott. 

Groceries —Nathaniel Childs, J. B. Morrow. 

Clothing. Stewart & Armstrong. 

Books, Stationery, Jewelry and Postmaster.—W. A. Milligan. 

Harness Store—William Orr & Co. 

Shoe Stores —Christ. Emig, James Millikin, 

Jewelry.—William Warnock, Thomas Orr. 

Livery Stables. James W. Gillespie, Wiseley Bros 

Furniture —Burns & Stewart. 

Lumber Yard and Curpenter Shop —Wiseley & Lyle. 

Newspapers.—“ Coulterville Headlight,” Ash wood & Mar- 
low, editors; “ Coulterville Clipper,” William Beattie, editor. 

Dentist.—S. H. Wirtz. 

Brick Yard.—Robert McAfee. 

Painter.—John Safter. 
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Carpenter Shops.—J.P. Williamson, J. P, Patterson, James 
Wylie. 

Insurance Agents.—S. M. East, J. A. Nisbet, Anthony 
Steele. 

Hotels-—Hotel Elliott, M. Adami, proprietor ; Coulterville 
House, John Dixon, proprietor; City Hotel, firs. Harben, 
proprietress; Stranger’s Home, I. N. McCollum, proprietor. 

Wagon Makers. —M. G. Treffts, A. W. Rideway. 

Blacksmith Shops—W illiam Craig, Adam Miller. 

Butchers —J. C. McKelvey, 8. B. Brown. 

Restaurants and Bakery.—Matthew Wilson, John Rich- 
mond, Mariah Anderson. 

Cigars and Confectionery.—Samuel Williamson. 

Millinery.—Anna McKelvey, Harman McLaughlin. 

Dressmakers. —Mrs. Mason, Mrs Elder, Sarah A. Pettigrew. 

Barbers —John Custley, Samuel Tabor. 

Justices—David Muntord, Anthony Steele. 

Constubles—Rufus East, Jesse McBride. 
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MESSRS. ASHWOOD & MARLOW. 


Turse young men are the proprietors and editors of the 
Coulterville Headlight, a paper that displays energy and 
good practical management on their part. J. W. Ashwood 
isa native of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, where he 
was born iu March, 1861. Tle received his education in the 
schools of Pennsylvania and Kansas. In Kansas he gradu- 
ated from Winchester Academy. In 1880 he came to Ran- 
dolph county and commenced teaching in Jordan’s Grove 
school, a position he has since retained, a compliment to his 
teaching ability. In connection with Mr. Marlow he bought 
the Headlight March Ist, 1882. 

Alexander II, Marlow is a native of Tennessee, from which 
State he removed with his father’s family and settled in Me- 
tropolis, Massac county, Illinois, in 1870. In 1871 he entered 
the office of the Metropolis Weekly Times to learn the prin- 
ter’s trade. Here he remained three years. In 1875 he be- 
came foreman of the Gibson Courier, and in 1879 he took 
charge of the Clay County Gazette, published at Flora, 
Illinois, at which place be was honored with the presidency 
of the National Christian Temperance Union, with a mem- 
bership of eight hundred. In December, 1880, he became 
foreman in the office of the [Jeadlight, and remained in that 
position until the time of the purchase of the paper. He was 
united in marriage to Miss Anna M. Woodside, a native of 
Pittsburg, Pa., a few months since. 


Of both members of this firm it may be said they are men 
of excellent habits, good citizens, and are highly respected 
by all who know them. 


WISELY BROTHERS. 

Tue energetic liverymen of Coulterville are of Irish ex- 
traction, their father, Peter Wisely, having been born in 
county Armagh, Ireland, May 6, 1806, and their mother, 
whose maiden name was Sarah Lindsay, in county Derry, 
August 22, 1808, same country. Peter Wisely came to 
America, landing in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in Septem- 
ber, 1828, and in 1831, came to Washington county, Illinois, 
thence to Randolph in 1852, where he died April 25, 1861. 

Of the brothers, J. L. was born August 15, 1831, in Frank. 
lin county, Pennsylvania, and Alex. in Washington county, 
Illinois, February 17, 1847. Brought up as farmers’ sons 
inured to toil, they obtained fair knowledge of books by 
Both have 
forsaken farming for other pursuits. They jointly own the 


attendance at school during the winter months. 


livery stable, which, under their management, is proving 
profitable, They are held in high repute as citizens, being 
active in prosecuting whatever is calculated to promote the 
public welfare. 
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THE present able representative from Randolph county 
in the State Legislature, boasts of being of Scotch descent, 
his parents having both been born in the land of the high- 
lands. 
name was Elizabeth Borland, were married in the country «f 
their nativity, and had seven children before embarking for 
this country, where they arrived in 1845. They came by 
way of the lakes, and touched first at Chicago, and theu 
made their way to southern Illinois, and settled in Wash- 
ington county. After a residence there of some five years 
came to this county and located near Conlterville. Mr. 
MeFie received in Scotland a finished education, and fol- 
lowed teaching several] years before coming to this country, 
and also a number of years after becoming a citizen of 
Illinois, He died at his residence in Coulterville, Augnst 
‘th, 1862, after a lingering illness of four vears. THe was a 
devout member of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. He 
possessed fine natura] abilities, and bore an untarnished 
reputation. Two children were added to the family circle 
after coming to this country, John R. and Elizabeth. 
William, the only other surviving member, lives at present 
in Colorado, Both these sons served in the Union Army 


His father, John, and his mother, whose maiden | 


William volunteered in 1861, 
and was inthe army three years. John enlisted in 1864, 
and served until tbe close of the war. He volunteered in 
Co. E., 30th Ill. Infantry, and was made regimental P. M. 
He was with Sherman in his march to the sea. 

Mr. McFie’s early inclinations led him to adopt the law 
as a profession, and he commenced a course of legal reading 
at the age of twenty-two, under J. B. Jones, now of Chicago. 
He was admitted to the bar in April, 1870. He at once 
established a practice in Coulterville, where he has since 
resided. He was elected to the State Legislatnre by a very 
flattering majority in 1876 and again in 1530. As a legis- 
lator he serves his people faithfully and earnestly, and has 
established a reputation for activity and legislative ability 
seeond to none in that body. 

He was married to Miss Mary B. Steele, a lady of fine 
accomplishments, October 9, 1876, at the residence of her 
parents in Coulterville. They made a bridal tour to the 
great centennial exposition at Philadelphia. Mrs. McFie’s 
father was Matthew Steele, a citizen for many years of St. 
Louis, and latterly of Coulterville. 


during the late rebellion. 


BREWEHERVILLE. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


/REWERVILLE lies in the western part of the 
county,and the precinct received its name 
from the little town of Brewerville, situated 
in township five, range nine. Its formation 
and established boundaries are of recent date, 
and it constitutes a part of four congressional 
townships as follows: townships five and six 
ranges eight and nine. 

It is bounded on the north by Ruma and 
Evansville precincts, on the east by Kaskaskia and Kaskas- 
kia river, south by the Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers 
and west by Prairie du Rocher. The surface is much 
broken, after leaving the American Bottom, and the blutts 
rise to an altitude of several hundred feet. About one half 
of the precinct is included in the bottom, which constitute 
some of the richest farming land in the West. Large groves 
of pecan trees still exist, and are made useful for their 
bountiful supply of nuts. This soil is better adapted to the 
culture of corn than the uplands, though much excellent 
wheat is raised. After reaching the bluff, wheat becomes 
the principal crop. In an early day the upland was covered 
with a heavy growth of timber. Large forests of timber yet 
remain, but itis mainly of a later growth. An early settler 
pointed out to the writer, trees that were a foot and a half 
in diameter that had grown since his boyhood, and stated 
that prior to their growth the wild grass was growing there 
six feet in height. But a small portion is sectionized, hav- 
ing been early settled by the French, and they obtained 
grants of various sizes and shapes, some of which were but 
one arpent wide, and extended from the river to the bluff. 
Big ereek extends through the central eastern portion of 
the precinct, and discharges its waters into the Kaskaskia. 
The population is a mixture of English, German and French 
nationalities. The district is sparsely settled, containing 
only about one hundred and fifty votes. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


As abovestated the first tillers of the soil were the French. 
They owned their arpents of land in the bottom, but lived in 
Kaskaskia or Prairie du Rocher for many years after 
selecting and cultivating their lands. This was as early as 
1750, or before. 

The first English settlement was made in 1806, by Dr. 
George Fisher. He came from Virginia in 1798, and first 
located in Kaskaskia, where he resided for eight years. He 
then moved with his family and settled at the foot of the 
bluff in survey 360 about four miles south east of Brewer- 
ville, oe ie land now owned by the heirs of Daniel Willis. 

7 


He became an influential man in his community. When 
the Indiana Territory was organized, he was appointed 
Sheriff of Randolph county. Upon the organization of Ili- 
nois Territory, he was elected a member of the first General 
Assembly, and from his popularity was chosen speaker of 
the Lower House. On the admission of the state into the 
Union, he was chosen a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention which framed the first Constitution of the State. He 
died on the old farm at the foot of the bluff in 1820. This 
part of the precinct is yet known as the “ Dr, Fisher settle- 
ment.” Hehad but one son, John who cultivated a farm 
on the west side of the Kaskaskia, near the shoal. He 
subsequently emigrated to Arkansas. 

Ezra Owensand Thomas J. V., his son, located in the Dr. 
Fisher neighborhood as early as 1809. Mr. Owens became 
quite a prominent man in the community. He was chosen 
major of the militia, and filled the office with credit to,him- 
self and satisfaction to his comrades. His son Thomas was 
elected to the office of sheriff, and had the honor of repre- 
senting his constituency in the State Legislature. 

Ignatius Sprigg was an emigrant from Maryland, and 
located in the Menard Survey, on what is known as the 
Rector farm. This wasin 1817. He had a wife and four 
children, William, Joseph, James D., and Margery A. He 
was twice married, and two children were born from the 
second marriage. 

Mr. Sprigg was a high-minded man, and became one of 
the leading spirits of the pioneer times. He filled the re- 
sponsible office of Treasurer, and afterwards held the office 
of Sheriff for a period of ten years. He moved with his 
family to the state of Arkansas in about 1865, where he 
died. One of his daughters, Margery A., wife of Thomas 
Blais, resides in Prairie du Rocher. 

Another early settler was James Mudd, a native of Mary- 
land. His father and family moved to Kentucky in an 
early day, where James grew to manhood and married Amelia 
O' Harra. In the winter of 1818 he moved to I]linois and locat- 
edat Kaskaskia. The family then consisted of two children, 
William and Margaret. A few years later he moved to this 
precinct and settled in section 29. Here he commenced the 
cultivating of a small farm, and on account of the milling 
privileges being so meager, he erected a little horse mill on 
his premises. This was the first and only mill within the 
boundaries of Brewerville precinct. Mr. M. resided here 
until his death, which occurred in 1835. 

Benedict Horrell came from Kentucky in 1818, and lo- 
cated near the line dividing Brewerville and Ruma. The 
family have all passed away. John Brewer was also an 
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early settler, locating here not long after the above. He 
came from Kentucky and made his settlement in the western 
part of the precinct. He had a family of four sons and 
three daughters,—Thomas, John, Felix, Vincent, Susan, 
Polly and Sophia. Two children were born after their com- 
ing, George and Pius. The family are now all gone from 
the county except one daughter, who resides on the edge of 
Prairie du Rocher Commons. Mr. Brewer died at the old 
place about fifteen years ago. Several of the descendants 
are residents of the county, and from this family the precinct 
received its name. 

William Hamilton, Adkins and Signer were among the 
pioneers. Hamilton and Adkins were from the South, and 
at their coming they located in the Menard Survey. They 
resided here until their death. 

The custom in the early times of burying the dead was for 
each family to have a private place of interment on the 
clearing near the settler’s cabin. Tlenee it was not nntil 
about fifty years ago thata publie cemetery was established. 
This is situated in section 29 near the precinct line between 
Brewerville and Ruma. School privileges were very mea- 
ger in those times, and the pioneer children had but limited 


chances for even a common school edueation. It was little 
more than half a century ago that the first school was tanght 
in the precinct. The sehool-house was a small log building 
sitnated in section 28, and among the first teachers was 
Henry Noah. The honse and teacher passed away years ago. 
One of the first to practice medicine in this part of the 
conuty was Dr. Seargeant, who resided iu Prairie du Rocher. 
He suhscqnently moved to St. Genevieve, Missouri, where he 
died. 
TOWN OF BREWERVILLE 

Is situated just at the bluff in the western part of the pre- 
cinct, in township 5, range 9, and reccives its name in honor 
of Thomas Brewer. It is a new town, only having heen laid 
out bunt a few years. It was here that the first post-office 
and the first goods were sold within the precinct. It con- 
tains at this writing one general store, Wallace Snooks pro- 
prietor. Mr. 8. is also postmaster. Elenry Hine conduets 
the business of general blacksmithing. This constitutes the 
business of the town except one saloon. The facilities for 
trade are so meagre, that the most sanguine could scarcely 
expect to see it rise to a place of any considerable impor- 
tance. 


a a 
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RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


FORT CHARTRES. 


HE settlement of Prairie du Roeher pre- 
cinct dates from the building of Fort 
Chartres, for many years the seat of mil- 
itary and civil authority in Illinois. In 
1718 Pierre Duqué Boisbriant, who had 
been commissioned commandant at the 
Illinois, reached Kaskaskia. Selecting 
a site for a military post sixteen miles 
above that village, he began the ercction 

of a fort, which was completed in 1720, and called Fort 

Chartres, in compliment, in all probability, to the Due de 

Chartres, the son of the regent of France. The Freneh 

commaodants at the fort, after Boisbriant, were M. De 

Siette, Pierre D’Artuguiette, La Buissoniere, Benoist St. 

Clair, the Chevalier de Bertel, Chevalier Makarty, Neyon 

de Villiers, and St. Auge de Belle Rive. 

While in the possession of Franee, the fort was the basis 
of important military operations. D'Artaguiette, in 1736, 
with a force composed of the garrison of the fort, a company 
of volunteers from the French villages, and athrong of In- 
dian warriors, some of whom had come even from Detroit, 
set out to subdue the Chickasaws. He was defeated, and 
with the Chevalier Viosenne, whose name is perpetuated in 
that of the city by the Wabash, the Jesuit priest Senat, and 


others of his companions, he was burned atthestake. Dur- 
ing the French and English war, 1754-59, the fort was the 
depot of supplies and place of rendezvous for the united forces 
of I{linois and the other provinces of Louisiana. The fort 
was originally built of wood, and was soon ont of repair. It 
was rebuilt of stone by Chevalier de Makarty, who reached 
the fort, and assumed command, in the autumn of 1750. 
The new fort was completed in 1756. Blocks of stone were 
quarried from the bluff, and transported to the fort over the 
intervening lake, The place from which they were taken 
may yet be seen. The finer stone, with which the gateways 
and buildings were faced, were brought from west of the 
Mississippi. The French government felt the importance of 
the post, and spared no expense to build an impregnable fort- 
ress, The minute of its surrender to the British, in 1763, 
has been preserved by the Freneh, and in it is a careful de- 


seription. The gateway was arched, and fifteen feet in 
height. Above the gate was a cut-stoune platform, a stone. 


stairway of nineteen steps, with a stone balustrade, leading 
toit. The walls were stonc, and eighteen feet in height. 
The four bastions, each with forty-eight loop-holes, eight 
embrasures, and a sentry box, were constructed of stone. 
Within the walls was the great store-honse, ninety feet long 
by thirty wide, two stories high, and gable-roofed; the guard 
house, with a room above for a chapel; the commandant’s 
house, with iron gates and stone porch, a coach house and a 


pigeon house adjoining, and a large stone well inside; the 
intendant’s house of stone and iron, with a portico, and two 
rows of barracks. The magazine was thirty-eight feet long. 
thirty-five feet wide, and thirteen feet high above the ground, 
with a doorway of cut stone, and two doors, one of wood and 
one of iron. The prison had four cells of cut stone, and iron 
doors. There was a bake-house with two ovens, and a stone 
well in front. 

By the treaty of 1763 Fort Chartres passed into the posses- 
sion of England. French troops composed the garrison for 
more than two years afterward. It was during this period that 
Pontiac organized the Indian tuibes from the great lakes to the 
mouth of the Mississippi for war against the English. The great 
chief himself, at the head of four hundred warriors, appeared 
at the fort, and demanded of St. Auge, who had succeeded 
De Villiers in command, arms and ammunition with which 
to prosecute the war. Major Loftus, with four hundred 
British troops, while ascending the Mississippi, in February, 
1764, to take possession of the fort, was fired on by the In- 
dians, a short distance above New Orleans, and compelled to 
return, In the fall of 1765 Captain Sterling, in command 
of a hundred men of the forty-second regiment, descended 
the Ohio, and reaching Fort Chartres, formally received its 
surrender from St. Auge, who, with his garrison of twenty- 
one men, retired to St. Louis. Some tbree months after his 
arrival Captain Sterling died, leaving the office of command. 
ant vacant, and the affairs of the Illinois settlements in some 
confusion. St. Auge, therefore, returned from St. Louis, 
and acted as commandant till another British officer could 
reach the fort. The garrison was strengthened in December, 
1765, by the arrival from Mobile of a detachment of the 
thirty-fourth British foot. Colonel E. Cole, a native of Rhode 
Island, and an officer in the old French war, who commanded 
a regiment under Genera} Wolfe at the siege of Quebec, was 
stationed at the fort from 1766 to 1768. Colonel Reed be- 
came the commandant, and by his tyrannica! and oppressive 
measures, gained the hatred of the feeble French settlements. 
He was relieved in September, 1768, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilkins, the former commander of Fort Niagara. He 
reached the fort from Philadelphia, by way of Pittsburg, in 
command of seven companies of the Eighteenth, or Royal 
Irish, regiment. Under his administration, on the sixth of 
December, 1768, was convened, at Fort Chartres, the first 
court of common law jurisdiction ever held in Illinois. 

The fort was abandoned in 1772, and the British garrison 
transferred to Fort Gage, at Kaskaskia. When first built 
the fort was about one mile distant from the river. In 1724 
a great flood swept over the bottom, and washed away a 
portion of the bank in front. In 1756 the river bank was 
half a mile distant. A few years afterward a sand bar formed 
in the river, turning the current against the bank nearest 
the fort, which began to wear away rapidly. By 1770 the 
river had approached so near as to alarm the officers of the 
garrison. In 1772 the river bottom was again inundated, 
the flood sweeping away a bastion and part of the western 
wall. It was never subsequently occupied bya garrison- 

Judge Brackenridge, of the United States Court of the 
District of Louisiana, writes in 1817, “ Fort de Chartres is a 
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noble ruin, and is visited by strangers as a great curiosity, 
I was one of a party of ladies and gentlemen who ascended 
in a barge from St. Genevieve, nine miles below. The out- 
ward wall, barracks, and magazine are still standing. There 
are a number of cannon lying half buried in the earth with 
their trunnions broken off. In visiting the various parts, 
we started a flock of wild turkeys, which had concealed 
themselves in this hiding place. I remarked a kind of 
enclosure near, which, according to tradition, was fitted up 
by the officers as a kind of arbor where they could sit and 
converse in the heat of the day.” 

Congress, in 1788, reserved from settlement a tract of 
land surrounding the fort, between the old French grants 
and the river. In 1849 this was opened to purchasers. The 
Jand was taken up by settlers, a cabin built within the walls, 
and the trees cleared away. The visitor of to-day can see 
the ridges of earth and stone which mark the location of the 
ancient walls. Farm buildings are within the enclosure. 

Pierre Laclede, the founder of St. Louis, spent the winter 
of 1763-64 at Fort Chartres. His company had been granted 
the exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians of the 
Missouri, and those west of the Mississippi, above the Missouri. 
Leaving New Orleans in August, 1763, we reached St, 
Genevieve on the third of November, and from there came 
to Fort Chartres. Learning of the cession of Illinois to 
Eugland, he decided to establish a fort on the west of the 
Mississipppi. His goods were stored, and his company 
quartered, at the fort, until February, 1764, when he began 
the settlement of St. Louis. 


FORT CHARTRES VILLAGE. 


On the huilding of Fort Chartres a village began to grow 
op outside its walls in which the Jesuits built the church of 
St. Anne de Fort Chartres. Under the jurisdiction of the 
priest of this church, chapels were subsequently erected at 
St. Phillips and Prairie du Rocher. After the rebuilding of 
the fort in 1750, the village was called New Chartres. 
Part of the records of the parish of St. Anne have been pre- 
served. The marriage register notes at great length the 
weddings of the officers of the fort and of the Royal India 
Company, among which are those of Jean la Freile de 
Vidrinne, officer of a company, to the daughter of Jean 
Francois Liverson de Moncharveanx, a captain in the 
French garrison, and of Monsieur André Chevalier, royal 
solicitor and treasurer for the King at the country of the 
Illinois, to Madeline Loisel. In 1764, the village is said to 
have contained forty families. The following year witnessed 
the surrender of the fort to the English forces. With the 
the departure of the French soldiers the village died out. 
The inhabitants moved away, many to St. Louis, which had 
been founded the year before. 


PRAIRIE DU ROCHER. 


The date of the founding of the village of Prairie du 
Recher is commonly fixed at 1722, a short time after the 
building of Fort Chartres. Itssiteis in a tract ofland granted 
hy the Roya) India Company to Pierre Duqué Boisbriant, 
the French commandant at the Illinois, and the builder of 
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Fort Chartres, and by him transferred to his nephew, Jean 
St. Therese Langlois, some time before the year 1834 Lan- 
givis was an officer of the French troops. He divided out 
the tract in allotments to actnal settlers, reserving certain 
seigneuria] rights according to the custom of Paris. A tract 
of land for Commons was granted to the inhabitants by 
Delaloire Flancourt, the civil judge at Fort Chartres, ou the 
seventh of May, 1743. Among residents of the village in 
the latter part of the last century were Etienne Langlois, 
Jean Baptiste Blais, Jean Baptiste Barbeau, Antoine Lou- 
vier and the La Compte and other families. 

The grant to Boisbriant extended from. the bluffs to the 
river. Surveys made in 1737, show that Antonie Bienvenu, 
M. Rosally, M. Malis, M. Bochet, Antonie Plé dit Laplume, 
Pierre Pille dit Lasond, Francois Bastien, Mathurin Char- 
reau, Sanshayrin, Ignace Legras, Antoine Revierre, Charles 
Henean, Urbain Garvais, René Grude, Charles Gosseauxs, 
Francois Corset, Auguste Langlois, Legras dit Groce Jean 
and Ambrose Morean were then among the proprietors. 
The lines of this same tract were again run in 1510, the 
United States surveyor, William Rector, certifying that the 
survey was made by the consent and under the superintend- 
ence of many of the citizens of Prairie du Rocher, and that 
he found “many antient boundaries’ which governed the 
surveys. 

The ancestor of the Blais family in Prairie du Rocher 
was Jean Baptiste Blais, who came from Canada, and was 
a leading man in the village. He died, at an extreme old 
age, in the year 1783. He had four sons, Antoine, Joseph, 
Charles, and Louis. The two oldest died in 1828, Charles 
in 1831, and Louis in early life. Antoine married Terese 
De Coche, daughter of Gabriel De Coche, a native of 
France, and an old resident of Prairie du Rocher. The 
next to the oldest of the children by this marriage, born in 
the year 1809, was Antoine Blais, who for a long number of 
years has been engaged in the mercantile business in the 
village. 

The first of the Barbeau family, whose name appears in 
connection with the history of Prairie du Rocher, was Jean 
Baptiste Barbeau, like the others an emigrant from Canada. 
His four sons were Andrew, Antoine, Baptiste, and Henry. 
Andrew lived to be a very old man, and died suddenly, while 
walking on the bluffs, in the year 1858. Antoine died in 
1845. Barbeau creek, below Prairie du Rocher, received 
its name from the Barbeau family. 

Antoine Louvier was the first of the Louvier family to 
settle in the village, the date of his arrival being about the 
year 1780. Ifis son, Antoine, became a prominent citizen, 
and died in 1836. John N. Lonvier, the son of the Antoine 
last mentioned, is now the oldest representative of the French 
settlers in the vicinity of Prairie du Rocher. He was born 
in March, 1802. His mother was Louise Langlois. When 
the Fort Chartres reserve was opened for settlement, he 
made the first entry of land in the reserve, and on this land 
he is now living. His patents bear date of the year 1850. 
About one half of the ruins of old Fort Chartres is included 
in his farm. The house in which he lives is the oldest on 
the ae and was built by Ralph McNabb. 
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Major Pierre La Compte was one of the leading men in 
the village. He carried on a store for a number of years, 
and subsequently moved to St. Genevieve, Mo. 

In the last century, Prairie du Rocher was wholly French. 
About the year 1800, American settlers began to make their 
appearance. Among them was Archibald McNabb, who 
came to Illinois from Kentucky. He established a tan yard, 
which he carried on till bis death in 1821. He had two 
brothers, Charles and Alexander. Charles was an un- 
married man. He taught school for several years in Prairie 
du Rocher, and prohably was the teacher of the first Kng- 
lish school in the village. 

Clement Drury, a native of Maryland, settled in Prairie 
du Rocher as early, perhaps, as the year 1795. He built a 
horse mil]. He died in 1812. His four sons were John, 
William, Clement, and Raphael. Ilenry Conner, who at 
one time was a resident of Prairie du Rocher, and the pro- 
prietor of a store, was born in Maryland in 1785; in 1795, 
went to Kentucky; and in 1807, came to Illinois. He first 
settled in Kaskaskia, then moved to a farm in Monroe 
county, and in 1812 returned to Randolph county. He was 
sheriff of the county from 1814 to 1821, and United States 
marshal for some years between 1825 and 1830. Barnet 
William, and Edward Conner were his sons. 

Henry Ker, who settled in the village in 1816, and prac- 
ticed medicine and kept a store, was one of the most remark- 
able men who ever resided in the place. He was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, while his parents who were English 
people, were temporary residents of that city. The family 
moved back to London, where he received his education. In 
1808, he began his travels, which lasted for eight years, and 
are described in a book which he published at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, in 1816. From Charleston, South Carolina, he 
journeyed through the interior ofthe country to New Orleaus, 
In 1809 he visited the West India islands, and experienced 
a shipwreck. Soon after coming to Prairie du Rocher, he 
married Felicite Fascair. He died at St. Genevieve in 1828. 

Of Prairie du Rocher in 1766, Captain Philip Pitman 
writes: “It is asmall village, consisting of twenty-two dwell- 
ing-houses, al! of which are inhabited by as many families. 
There isa little chapel, formerly a chapel of ease to the 
chorch at Fort Chartres. The inhabitants are very indus- 
trious.”’ 

Up to 1840 there was only one store in the place. In 
Major La Compte’s time this store was kept ina log build- 
ing. On the death of La Compte, Henry Conner carricd on 
a store in a stone house. which stood just below the present 
chorch_ <Aotoine Blais opened a store in 1839, and a year 
or two after Eli C. Hausborough embarked in the mercan- 
tile business. There was a post office from an carly date, 
but it had beén kept continuonsly. Abont the year 1825, 
Dr. Ichabod Sargent was postmaster. He also acted as jus- 
tice of the peace. In early times a horse mill was operated 
here by La Compte. It stood on the opposite side of the 
street from the church, and subsequently passed into the 
possession of Clement Drury. Andrew Barbeau built a 
mill two miles below the village in 1824, on Prairie du Ro- 
cher creek. 
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William Henry began building a water mill on Prairie du | seventy-six cents in 1878, and the highest iwo dollars and 


Rocher creek about the year 1833, but the project was never 
finished. In 1840 he built a steam mill at the spot where 
now stands Brickey’s mill. It was first a flour mill, and was 
afterward turned into a saw mill. It was operated only at in- 
tervals, and in 1858 gave place to the present Brickey’s 
mill, erected by Frank W. Brickey and Abraham H. Lee. 

The church of St. Joseph was built in 1734. The corner- 
stone of the present church was laid July 19th, 1858. The 
front was rebuilt and steeple constructed in 1881. The old 
tabernacle brought from France, and in use in the church of 
St. Anne at Fort Chartres village, is still preserved, as also 
are the old chalices, Among the other property of the par- 
ish is a silver castor marked 1680. Of the congregation 
two-thirds is made up of French families. The rest are 
Americans and Germans. Services are held in the French, 
German and English languages. The Rev Charles Krewet 
is the priest in charge of the parish. 

The population of Prairie du Rocher by the census of 1880 
was about three hundred. More than one-half of the fami- 
lies are French, the descendants of the early settlers of the 
vicinity. Some few of the old ladies can speak nothing but 
the French language, though of late years the English has 
come into general use. The village wears a thrifty and 
prosperous look, and numerous improvements have lately 
been made. 

The town was incorporated in 1825, but the organization 
was soon abandoned. The town government was renewed in 
1835, but was again allowed to die out. In 1871 the town 
organization was again revived, and trustees elected. In 
March, 1873, the inhabitants voted to organize as a village 
under the general law. The board of trustees for 1882 is 
composed of Franklin W. Brickey, President, Philip W. 
Unger, Dr. James Sloey, Frank Gladd, Louis Chaudet, and 
William D. Ames, 

There are three general stores, carried on by Franklin 
W. Brickey, Philip W. Unger & Co. (Philip W. Unger, 
Antoine Blais and William TI. Conner) aud Stephen 
Chaudet & Co (Stephen and Louis Chaudet). William D, 
Amet has a grocery store. Martin Becker and Ernest 
Girard have blacksmith shops, and Johu Schott and Joseph 
Seeclever follow shoe making. Dr. James Sloey, Albert L. 
Brands and Dennis F. Cecil practice medicine. William A. 
Gibbs is police magistrate, and Jacob R. Duclos postmaster. 
The post office is supplied by a tri-weekly mail by the 
route from Brewerville by Prairie du Rocher and Renault 
to Burksville stations. The most important factor in the 
prosperity of ihe village is the mill of Franklin W. Brickey, 
built by Mr. Brickey aud Abraham H. Lee in 1858. The 
present proprietor has been absolute owner since 1868. The 
niill has a capacity of two hundred harrels per day. The 
product is shipped to the New Orleans market. A cooper 
shop is now in connection with the mill. The least amount 
of wheat ground at this mill since its establishment was 
30,661 bushelsin 1860, and the highest 118,062 bushels in 
1879 The lowest price paid per bushel for wheat was 


thirty-five centsin 1867. Mr. Brickey isa native of Wash- 
ington county, Missouri, and has been a resident of the 
county since 1844, in which year he began business at Fort 
Chartres landing, 


PRAIRIE DU ROCHER COMMONS. 


A grant of upland more than three miles square, was 
made to theinhabitants of Prairie du Rocher for commons 
on the 7th of May, 1743. The grant is signed by Delaloire 
Flancourt, civil judge at the Illinois, residing at Fort 
Chartres. The land was used in common by the residents of 
the village for more thau a hundred years without restric- 
tion. A special act in force February 8th, 1851, was passed 
by the State Legislature, which constituted Andrew Bar- 
beau, Leon Vion, Antoine Albert, Joseph Blais and 
Ambrose Ker, and their successors, a body corporate and 
politic, by the name and style of “The President and 
Trustees of the Commons of Prairie du Rocher.’ It was 
provided that an election for trustees should be held in 
April, 1855, and every two years subsequently. The 
trustees were given power to sel] or lease the land, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to the education of the children of the 
inhabitants of Prairie du Rocher, and ‘of such residents as 
by immemorial custom had been commoners on_ said 
common, and the children of the lessees of said Jand or lots. 
No lease of land should be made to extend beyond niuety- 
nine years. To carry out the provisions of the act the 
trustees were authorized to establish not more than two 
elementary schools in the village of Prairie du Rocher. 
Under the provisions of this act one half of ‘the commons 
was sold at public sale in the year 1852. The land brought 
from one dollar and fifty cents to four dollars an acre. The 
balance has since been sold at private sale. The money 
has been used for the support of the public schools, so that 
no money for school purposes is raised by taxation in the 
Prairie du Rocher district. On the 21st of May, 1859, the 
commons fund amounted to $11,856.40, and on 10th of 
April, 1882, to $15,286.64. The fund is in the hands of 
Franklin W. Brickey as treasurer. The present trustees 
are Philip W. Unger, president; Joseph Bessen, Henry 
Barbeau, Vincent Mudd and Thomas L. Mudd. 

No early settlements were made in the commons, it being 
possible to acquire no fee simple title to the land till after 
the sales in 1852. John Mudd, now a resident of the Com- 
mons, is one of the oldest citizens of the county. He was 
born in Washington county, Kentucky, in February, 1802, 
and caine with his father, Thomas Mudd, to Randolph 
county in 1816, the family settling in section twenty, of 
township five south, range eight west. His wife, with whom 
he has lived since 1830 (they having been married longer 
than any other couple in Prairie du Rocher precinct) was 
Mary Brewer, daughter of John Brewer, who settled in 
section twenty-four, township five south, range nine west, 
adjoining the Commons, in the spring of 1822, 
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EMO daveleds Wathe: 


Pratrie pu RocieEr, acharming village, located early in 
the past century, for the last twenty-five years has recognized 
Antoine Blais as its leading merehant. Were he was born 
August 27, 1809. His ancestors for three generations hefore 
him, lived in the same village. Antoine received his early 
edueation in the subscription schools in his native town. At 
the age of seventeen he went to St. Genevieve, Mo., where 
he learned the trade of a blacksmith. Two ycars thercafter 
found him in St. Louis driving his trade. In 1832 he re- 
turned to Prairie du Rocher, where he prosecuted the same 


business. 


In July, of the same year, he married Lucy Conver, 
who died in 1846. In 1849, he, in company with others, 
went to California, returning in 1857, with considcrable 
means, acquired during his stay. At that time he entered 
upon his mereantile eareer. A few months after his return 
he was married to Mary M. Phegley, the daughter of Abra- 
ham Phegley, a native of Kentucky. Mr. Blais is favorably 
known throughout the county as a business man of reliabil- 
ity and enterprise. Ile commenced his career without a 
dollar, and his accumulations have been the result of his in- 


dividual efforts. 
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ABRAHAM H. LEE (pEcEaseEp). 

A STRANGER entering the pretty little village of Prairie 
du Rocher, from the east, perceives while yet descending 
the steep hill leading to the great American Bottom, the 
quaint old mill of Franklin W. Brickey, formerly built and 
owned by Abraham H. Lee, in connection with its present 
proprietor. Close by the mill the eye catches the sight of the 
beautiful Lee mansion, now occupied by Mr. F. W. Brickey. 
The history of Mr. A. If. Lee, whose portrait heads this 
sketch, is indeed a very interesting one, and well deserves to 
be perpetuated in the annals of Randolph county. He wasa 
native of Centreville, Ohio, born on the 26th day of Sep- 
tember, 1819. Coming to St. Louis when yet a young man, 
he was there engaged as commission merchant and steam- 
boat clerk ; he afterward founded the firm of David Tatum 
& Co., in St. Louis, on Second street, between Wasbington 
and Christy avenues, which house did a lucrative commis- 


In 1857 he came to Prairie du Rocher, IIL, 
where he, in company with Mr. Brickey, entered the milling 
business, at which he continued until the year 1867. On 
the 22d day of January, 1846, Mr. Lee was married tu Miss 
Marie Josephine Henry, at Prairie du Rocher, Mrs. Lee 
was born at Ross Town, New York, Deeember 13, 1826. 
Her parents were William and Mary Henry, Their child- 
ren, in the order of their birth, are: Roger S. Lee, born 
Nov. 26, 1846. He married Miss Martha Johnson, in 1870. 
They haye four children, and reside near St. Joseph, Bu- 
chanan county., Mo., where Mr. Lee is engaged in farming. 
Mary Lee, born Nov. 24, 1848; died August 18, 1850. 
William H. Lee, born Dec. 10, 1852; was marricd to Miss 
Matilda MeCartney, Feb. 5, 1875. They had three child- 
dren, two living and one dead. Wm. H. Lee is engaged in 
the wholesale liquor trade at 212 Waluut street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Louis H. Lee, born March 24,1854; Charles H. Lee, 


sion business. 
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horn April 9, 1856; Angelica G. Lee, born June 7, 1858, 
died March 10, 1863. Elmira Lee, horn March 16, 1860. 
Miss Elmira was married to Mr. H. Benoist, on Feb. 10, 
1878. They have three children. Mr. Benoist carries on a 
wholesale saddlery store at 425 North Main street, St. Louis, 
Mo. J. Perry Lee, born Aug. 5, 1862; Grace Lee, born 
July 4, 1864, died April 15, 1866. 

Mr. A. H. Lee was postmaster of Prairie du Rocher for 
three years. An amusing feature of his official career in 
that capacity is his collection of the different styles of spell- 
ing the name of “ Prairie du Rocher ” which came under his 
observation. There are only twenty-four various ways. The 
list was originally published in the “ Missouri Republican”: 

Perry Dereth, peredrush, Prairie du Roncher, Perider- 
oosh, Piere Deroncher, Praridruch, Pirairie de rocher, 
Praria Der Rocher, Prairn du Rusher, Praire du Rocher, 
Prairie du Roocher, Pery doroch, Prairie De Rushar, Prarie 
Du Rush, Praery du Rucher, Praree Roodichard, prair 
deuerse, Prerie darcher, Prarie duche, Prairie du Rocheis 
Perraerie Daroushe, Prei Durusya, Pary Jeruse Praiue du 
Roche. 

The list goes to show that the efficiency of our postal ser- 
vice, as far as reading of names is concerned, approaches 
perfection rather closely. 

Mr. Lee also served fora number of years as a notary 
public. The most notable event of his life occurred on the 
21st of January, 1867, on which day he was the fortunate 
winner of the “Crashy Opera House,” at Chicago. This 
magnificent structure had been erected by Mr. U. H. Crosby, 
at a cost of $600,000. Owing to the great excess of this 
expense over the original estimates, resulting from many 
unforeseen causes originated by the war and its accom- 
panying disasters, Mr. Croshy became financially embar- 
rassed, which made the sale of the property a necessity. It 
was determined to arrange a grand drawing, the opera 
house being offered as first premium. The price of tickets 
was fixed at five dollars each. Mr. Lee bought only one 
ticket, No. 58,600. 

The subsequent history of the matter will be shown to 
better advantage by newspaper clippings preserved in Mr. 
Lee's serap-book, whieh are given below: 

“The following letter written by Mr. Lee to a friend in 
Chieago on the day after he first was notified of his good luck. 
It explains more than aught else what kind of a man Mr. 
Lee was, and shows that fortune in awarding the magnifi- 
cent prize exercised a commendable discretion in the selection 
of her favorite: 

Prairie Du Rocuer, January 22, 1867. 

Dear Daniel :—I was very much astonished last evening 
at about seven o'clock, by the sudden appearance of two 
men in our bed room, where I sat reading by the side of my 
wife’s bed, with the sudden announcement that I had drawn 
the opera house at Chicago. J don't think that I was at all 
excited by the report. I had a slight acquaintance with 
Mr. Burroughs, one of the men; the other, from Waterloo, 
was an entire stranger. The only document they brought 
was a copy of the Republican of the 22d inst., which had so 
many accounts of the matter that I hardly dared believe 


any of them. Ilowever, I bore the congratulations of my 
new friends with commendable fortitade, and dismissed 
them with suitable acknowledgements. 

After the lapse of half an hour I was the recipient of 
sundry calls from neighbors and friends in the village, all 
highly excited. The report had spread like lightning, and 
the whole neighborhood was in an uproar. I bore a hand 
at receiving the company, answered their questions with as 
much dignity as I could assume, and, in a state of semi-con- 
sciousness of what it all meant, started off to commune with 
Frank (F. W. Brickey) on the curious appearance of things. 
Thad been there but a few minutes when a halloo was made 
at the door for Mr. Lee. “Is Mr. Lec here?” Well, I went 
to the door and acknowledged that I was that person and 
went at him with the question of “ What do you want?” 
“Why, said the poor frozen fellow, “I have a dispatch for 
you from Belleville. You have drawn the opera house.” 
I received the document and after asking Sallie (Mrs. F. 
W. Brickey) the privilege of reading it by the light of her 
lamp, I read as follows: 


A. H. Lee, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. Crosby’s Opera- 
house yours. Hold your ticket. 


J. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I mentally returned thanks to my new friend, Chamber- 
Jain, and returned home considerably perplexed and not yet 
fully conscious of the reason of my being in the hands of so 
many new friends, who all seemed to show so strong a desire 
to favor me. But a happy thought struck me. “I will 
look at my ticket and see if there is anything in it.” Well, 
Daniel, when I found it, there stood the figures as plain as 
day, 58,600, and no mistake. In the meantime, Joe and 
Ma had got hold of the matter, and to my unbounded aston- 
ishment, they received it at once as a fact. I had undressed 
myself, for it was getting late, and was sitting in my long- 
tailed night-shirt, discussing the events of the evening, when 
a thundering knock at the door announced that all was not 
over yet. Ma weut to the door, and quickly returned with 
the intelligence that ‘a man’”’ wished to see me, and that 
he said I had drawn ‘ Croshy’s Opera-house.” “ The devil,” 
said I, ‘I wish they had to swallow the opera-house ;” and, 
after dressing myself, went down to reecive the new messen- 
ger. He bowed to me, J thought, as though I was a man of 
property, and in suitable style delivered his credentials. I 
looked carefully over a well-written letter of six lines, and 
derived such information as induced me to believe that the 
lucky holder of 58,600 was actually to beeome a man of 
property, sure cnough; for this letter came from Messrs. 
Pettes & Leathe, “sent, as they say, by instructions of Mr. 
Crosby himself. I found this last meseenger pretty well 
informed about the inatter, and, after seeing him eat a 
hearty supper and arrive at that condition when people 
generally hecome confidential and good-natured, took him 
aside and asked him, “if it were a fact, and no mistake.” 
He gave me most solemn assurance that there was no mis- 
take about it, and that “ John Meyer, of somewhere, Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, was a humbug.” 
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“Very well, Daniel, as I am really the possessor of ticket 
58,600, I suppose that the opera-house really belongs to me, 


and I just say to you, that it is for sale. I suppose some- 
body wants to buy it, and I have to ask you to sell it for 
me. It is impossible for me to leave my wife in her present 
condition, or I would go up to you at once. I must wait 
until she gets better, whether I get the opera-house or not. 
She is very ill, indeed; but I think her symptoms are favor- 
able for improvement. At all events, write to me on receipt 
of this. Your friend and brother, 
Wok, Jel, 1isise” 


The following communication of Mr. Lee to the Chicago 
Times embodies the reasons for the sale of the opera-house to 
Mr. Crosby, and explains satisfactorily the dilatoriness of 
Mr. Lee in reaching the city of Chicago, and the reluctance 
he entertained relative to being made an object of curiosity 
and remark: 


“To the Editor of The Times: 
Deak Sir :—I desire to.pub- 
licly acknowledge the obligations I am under to Mr. N. II. 
Crosby for the promptitude and courtesy with which he has 
dealt with me as the drawer of the opera house. As soon 
as the books were unsealed by the committee and my 
name discovered, a telegraphic message was sent by him to 
Pettes & Leathe, the agents of the association at St. Louis, 
to “ put a faithful man on horseback and at once notify me 
of the fact,” and this was done without expense to me. 
The illness of my wife prevented me from coming sooner 
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to Chicago. It was my wish and request that I might come 
here and transact my business with Mr. Crosby without 
being the object of unpleasant notoriety, and without having 
my name heralded in the newspapers, and I feel deeply in- 
debted to him for the considerate mauner in which the re- 
quest has been observed, especially since it has caused him 
some embarrassment as well as occasioned invidious comment. 

Feeling that the opera house should properly be owned 
by Mr. Croshy, { made him the offer to sell it to him for 
$200,000, and the offer was accepted in a spirit which is very 
gratifying, and the money promptly paid to me. 

My connection with the opera house having thus happily 
terminated, I am, sir, 

Very respectfully and sincerely, yours, 
A. H. Ler. 

The above two letters of Mr. Lee plainly delineate his 
fine character. His many friends found him entirely un- 
changed after the acquirement of his fortune, and he always 
continued to be the same, whole-souled, liberal and high- 
minded A H. Lee of old.—Mrs. Lee, to whom her husband 
was closely attached was not permitted to enjoy their good 
fortune long. She died only a few months after, on Sep- 
tember 20th, 1367, at the age of 40 years, 9 months and 7 
days. Her remains are interred in Calvary cemetery, St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Lee, while traveling, died suddenly at the Burnett 
House at Cincinuati, on July 23d, 1869, at the age of 51 
years, 9 months and 7 days. His remains are interred by 
the side of his beloved wife at St. Louis. 
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NAULT precinct bears the name of one of 
the most conspicuous men connected with 
the early French settlements of Illinois. The 
Company of the West was organized in 
France in 1717 with the object of develop- 
ing the mineral resources and great wealth 
of the Mississippi valley. This company was invested with 
exclusive and valuable privileges. A branch called the 
Company of St. Phillip’s was formed, to improve the mines 
of Illinois and Upper Lonisiana. Philip Francois Renault, 
a native of Picardy, France, and a man of sound mind and 
much energy, was selected as the principal agent to carry 
out the plans of the company. He sailed trom France in 
the year 1719 with two hundred mechanics, miners and 
laborers, and stopping at the island of San Domingo secured 
five hundred negro slaves to aid in working the naines. 
These negroes were the first slaves in Illinois. He arrived 
at Fort Chartres with this colony, the largest which up to 
that time had reached the Mississippi valley. 


MONROE COUNTY. 


To aid him in his nndertakings he received several con- 
cessions of Jand. On the fourteenth of June, 1723, he re- 
ceived a grant “in freehold, in order to make his establish- 
ment upon the mines” of a tract of land a league and a half 
in width by six in depth on the ‘Little Marameig ” in 
Upper Louisiana (Missouri) ; another tract of two leagues 
“at the mine called the mine of Lamothe;” another of one 
league in front of Pimeteau on the river Illinois; and “ one 
league fronting on the Mississippi, at the place called the 
Great Marsh, adjoining on one side to the Illinois Indians, 
settled near Fort de Chartres, with a depth of two leagues, 
this place being the situation which has been granted to him 
for the raising of provisions, and to enable him to furnish 
them to all the settlements he shall make upon the mines.” 

This conveyance is signed by Boisbriant, the commandant 
at Fort Chartres, and Des Ursins, the principal of the Royal 
India Company. The Company of the West in 1719 had 
been merged into the Company of the Indies, under the title 
of the Royal India Company. The grant at Pimeteau on 
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the Hlinois river was in the vicinity of Peoria, and was sup- 
posed to cover a copper mine. That of one league front on 
the Mississippi at the Great Marsh was what has since been 
known as the Renault grant in the sonth corner of Monroe 
county. Numerous explorations were made throughout 
Illinois in fruitless search of metal. Renault was more suc- 
cessful in Upper Louisiana, now Missouri, and melted con- 
siderable lead which was conveyed by pack horses to the 
river, and thence transported to New Orleans. It will be 
noted that the fertile tractof bottomland in the Renault grant 
was intended to furnish supplies for the mines. Farmers 
and mechanics were induced to settle on this tract, and the 
village of St. Phillips, five miles from Fort Chartres, was 
founded. Renault himself had his headquarters at the fort. 
Persons claiming to be his legal representatives, have lately 
attempted to recover, through the courts, possession of this 
land from those who have been living on it for many years, 
and who have been engaged in its cultivation. 


THE VIILLAGE OF ST. PHILLIMSs, 


Renault received his grant of land in June, 1723, and 
shortly afterward the village of St. Phillips began its growth. 
A chapel was here established nnder the care of the church 
of St. Anne at Fort Chartres village. Surveys made on the 
24th of March, 1756, show that the St. Phillips common 
field lands, beginning at the south boundary, were then 
divided among the settlers. 

The village of St. Phillips never grew to any great size. 
It was built on claim 1508, survey 505 and adjoining survey 
3, on the east what is known as the “ Stringtown road,” and 
little remains to show its site. Captain Philip Pitman, of 
the British army, thus describes it in 1766: ‘Saint Phillipe, 
asmall village about five miles from Fort Chartres, on the 
There are about sixtecn houses and a 
small chureh standing. AH of the inhabitants, except the 
captain of the militia, deserted it in 1765,and went to the 
French side ( Missouri.) The captain of the militia has about 
twenty slaves, a good stock of cattle, and a water mill for 
corn and planks. The village stands on a very fine meadow, 
about one mile from the Mississippi.’’? After 1766 the 
village rapidly declined, and before the close of the last 
century contained not a single French family. John Everett 
was the only inhabitant in 1805, on claim 1568, survey 317, 
a lot containing about twenty acres, was a water mill, owned 
at one time, according to the records, by Charles Caron. 
who acqnired title in 1736. 


road to Iaoquias. 


AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 


In this part of the country was made one of the first 
Amcrican settlements in Illinois by Robert Kidd. He had 
been a soldier under Colonel George Rogers Clark, and had 
taken part in the capture of IKXaskaskia. Ife returned to 
Hiinois in 1781, in company with four others, with the inten- 
tion of permanently settling in the country. His com- 
panions chose locations near the present town of Waterloo, 
and in the bottom in what is now Moredock precinct, while 
Kidd settled in the bottom above Fort Chartres. 
was under the bluff, at tbe head of Kidd lake. 


Ilis home 


He died in 
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1849 at an age upwards of eighty years. The old house in 
whieh he is said to have lived, is still standing on survey 
¥39, Tfis farm isa part of the estate of Jacob Fults. He 
was a good citizen, quiet and domestic in his ways, and rais- 
ed a family of children among whom were two sons, Juha 
and Samuel Kidd. Some of his descendants still reside in 
the country. 

On survey 633, claim 995, in the bottom, not far from the 
Randolph county line, lived Alexander McNabb. He 
acquired this tract under the act of Congress granting a 
donation of one hundred acres to each militiaman enrolled 
and doing duty in Illinois, on the first day of August, 1790. 
He had a genius for mechanical pursuits, and was master of 
several trades. At one time he carried on the manufacture 
of powder in the cave in the bluff a mile above Prairie du 
Rocher. 

The McDavid prairie received its name from John 
MeDavyid, who eame to Hiinois from Virginia, and lived for 
many yearsin this partof the county. With him came his 
brother Jonnathan MeDavid, who died not long after his 
arrival. John McDavid rented land belonging to Mrs. 
Fisher, a daughter of Henry Levins, and the widow of John 
Fisher, son of Dr. George Fisher of the vicinity of Naskas- 
kia. McDavid finally married Mrs. Fisher. Samuel Nolan 
settled in early times near the vicinity of Ivy Landing. 
Below the landing also at an early day settled Daniel Winn, 
The farm oa which he lived has disappeared in the river. A 
sister to Samuel Nolan married Lewis Greene, and after the 
death of her first husband she became the wife of Daniel 
Winn. Elizabeth Greenc, a dauchter of Lewis Greene, 
married Jacob Fults, one of the former residents of Renault 
precinet. She was born September, 1805, near Cahokia, 
and was married to Jacob Fults, in 1818, near Rush Tower, 
Missouri. Jacob Fults was born in Pennsylvania in the year 
1795, his parents having emigrated to that state from 
Germany. le served five years in the regular army, taking 
part in the war of 1812--f4. He left the United States 
service in IS17. Ye first settled on Moredock lake, and 
afterward came to Heniult precinct where he died 
July, i841. He lived for a time half a mile up Braun’s 
hollow, and then on survey 309, claim 2309, where his son 
Jacob afterward lived for many years. He came to this 
location in the year 1829, 


GLASGOW CITY. 


Glasgow City was latd off by James Glasgow in the year 
[x60. A frame store-honse was built by Stamen Keagy, 
who began the mercantile business. [fe kept the store two 
or three years,and was then succeeded by John Glenn. 
This store stood on Main streetin the north part of the town. 
After Glenn relingutshed it rank Briekey was the proprie- 
tor. Among other merchants who have transacted usiness 
in the place haye been Jacoh Meyer, John Burkhardt, 
Frank Burk & Brothers and Andrew Sale. A steam 
flouring mill was built in the year 1868 by James G. Etitt 
Ife only ran the milla short time, and then Simon Sale 
became the proprietor. The town now contains twenty-eight 
dwelling houses and a population of about one hundred and 


asd 


fifty. Abraham B. Sale and Dr. Jesse Chewning carry on 
genera] stores. The latter also sells drugs. Peter Studt, 
George W. Dashner and William Hess are engaged in the 
blacksmithing business. Anton Stagel and Jobn Agelstien 
are wagon makers. Harmou K. Tilkemeyer has a shoe- 
making establishment. Hotels are kept hy Ifarmon Church, 
George W. Dashner and James Wright. The mill owned 
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by Simon Sale has three run of buhrs. There are two 
churches, one Catholic and the other Lutheran. The post 
office is called Renault. The town is built on the old St. 
Louis and Kaskaskia road, which ran from Prairie du 
Rocher along the bluff till south of Glasgow City, and then 


ascended the bluff, passing through Burksville and Water- 
loo to St. Lonis. 
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RANDOLPH Co. 


2 an 
ene of sixty years carries 
the reader of history back to the first settle- 
ment of this precinct. It was originally 
about three-fourths timber land, the remain- 
der being prairie of a rich sandy loam. This 
was known as Flat Prairie, situated in the 
northeast. ‘The timber was mainly of post oak and black 
jack varieties, interspersed with hickory and walnut. The 
soil was of a clayey loam, sprinkled with sand, and pecu- 
Jiarly adapted to the culture of wheat. In the early days 
corn and cotton were the chief products. A few years later 
the castor bean was introduced and became the leading in- 
dustry of the busbandman. To-day the staple is winter 
wheat. The surface is undulating and the natura] drainage 
is almost complete. In the northwest is Plum ereek and 
its tributaries, which forms an important auxiliary for the 
drainage of that portion of the precinct. Tributaries to the 
Little Mary’s river in the south and east constitute an ex- 
cellent water-way for that section. The following are the 
present boundaries of the precinct: On the north by Tilden 
and Coulterville; on the east by Coulterville and Perry 
county ; south by Steele’s Mills and Blair precincts; and ou 
the west by Blair and Central precincts. 

The transportation facilities are very good, the Cairo and 
St. Louis railway entering the precinct from the west, in 
the northwest corner of section 2, town 5, range 6, and 
passing through the precinct in a southeasterly direction, 
crossing the line in section 27, town 5, range 0. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


The first to make a home in Sparta precinct was the pio- 
neer, Robert Huggins; he came from South Carolina in 
1798, and located near Kaskaskia; subsequently in 
1812 he moved with his family and squatted in section 19, 
town 5, range 5, on the land now owned by Samuel Wilson. 
Lle erected a small pole cabin and commenced the life of a 
pioneer, living mostly by trapping and hunting. He cleared 
a piece of ground and raised a patch of corn sufficient to 
supply the wants of the family, but occupied the greater 
part of his time in hunting ; indeed, he was purely a back- 


woodsman of the Daniel Boone type, and it is said of him, 
that there was but one man who was his equal as a hunts- 
man in all the country around, and that was a Frenchman at 
Kaskaskia. He moved to Perry county in 1823 and resided 
there until his death. One son, John, lives in Perry county, 
being upwards of eighty years of age. Near the cabin of 
Huggins was built a fort or block-house; it was constructed 
of logs, and was two stories high; it was built in 1812 or ‘13, 
and was the place of refuge during those troublesome times 
when the States were at war with Great Britain. This was 
then the frontier, and the settlers took every caution to pro- 
tect their families from the Indians; if an alarm was given, 
the whole neighborhood would fly to the forts for protection 
and safety. In the second story port-holes were gashed in 
the logs, and so arranged that the rifle could bear upon any 
point within range of the fort. This building might have 
been seen standing as late as 1820. It was subsequently 
torn down and the logs utilized for stables by the early 
settlers. 

David Huggins, a brother of Robert, settled in section 18, 
town 5, range 5, about the same time as the above; he re- 
mained but a few years, moving to Washington county in 
1815. James Huggins, a son of Robert, was the first settler 
in Flat Prairie; this was in 1817; they have long since mi- 
grated to other portions of the States. 

Another pioneer was James Patterson ; in 1817 he moved 
to Randolph county and settled in section 13, town 9, range 
6, where he resided until his death, which occurred in the 
fall of 1828. 

Among the most prominent early settlers was Maj. Andrew 
Borders. He was born in South Carolina, and when a young 
man went to the State of Georgia, where he married 
Martha Clark in 1813. Three years later he emigrated to 
Illinois, and settled in section 3, township 5, range 6, on the 
farm now owned by Silas M. Little. His family then con- 
sisted of his wife and one daughter, Mary A. He arrived 
the first of January, 1816. Having no house to go into, the 
family lived for a short time in a tent prepared for the pur- 
pose. In the meantime a rude cabin was constructed. 

Subsequently he centered a quarter section of land, and 
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RESIDENCE ANO FARM (255 ACRES) OF PHILIPP A.MAUS, RENAULT PRECINCT, MONROE CO.ILL. 
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commenced the improvement of the same. 
were born to the family as follows: James J., Michael W , 
Elias K., Sarah E., Rachel, Cynthia, Martha, and Minerva 
IE. Mr. Borders wasa good financier, frugal in his habits, 
and thus became one of the wealthiest men in the county. 
At his death, which occurred in January, 1S64, he was in 
possession of seven or eight thousand acres of land. dames 
J. isa baker in Sparta, Michael W. lives in St. Clair county, 
Sarah, widow of Andrew McIlwain, lives intown 4, range 6, 
and Minerva H., wife of Silas M. Lott, resides at the old 
homestead in town 5, range 6, No other members of the 
family are now living. 

James MeClurken was also born in South Carolina, but 
while in Kentucky he married Susan Leaper. Soon after- 
ward they moved to the State of Indiana, and in 1816, emi- 
grated to this eounty, and located in what is now Central 
precinet. Two years later (1818) he moved to Sparta, and 
located in section G, and entered the land that the city now 
vecupies. The family, at this time, were his wife and three 
children, Jane, Susan, and Samuel. Six other children were 
born tothe family, Sarah, James L., Matthew, Mary, Florence 
A., and Thomas. Mr. McClurken entered quite a tract of 
land, and became one of the leading business men of that 
day. He constructed the first cotton gin in this part of the 
country, and thus became an important factor in the indus- 
try of the culture, and propagation of the cotton plant. 
Subsequently he built a castor oil press, and was largely en- 
gaged in the traflic of the eastor bean product, and the 
eommerce of the same, In 1839 he erected a saw mill in 
Sparta, and the following year (1840) built the first steam 
flouring mill in this part of the county. His efforts as a 
shrewd business man were appreciated, and in the same 
year he was elected to represent his constituency in the State 
Legislature. During his whole business life he was one 
among the leading men of the day. 1lis death oceurred in 
Sparta, January, 1891, All the children have passed away 
except Matthew and Florence. The former is a resident of 
Sparta, and is one of the foremost business men of the eity. 
Ile owns the woolen mills, and is largely engaged in the 
mereantile affairs of the town. In honor of his birth, whieh 
was among the first in the village, he has erected his dwel- 
ling over the very spot where he was born, Florence, 
widow of Henry Gardner, is also a resident of the city. 

Samnel Nisbet was a native of Ireland, born in 1782. He 
came with his parents to Ameriea in 1780), and Janded in 
Charleston, South Carolina. In 1805 he married Nancy 
Morris, and in the fall of the same year they moved to Ten- 
nessee, Where they remained until the fall of 1819. The year 
before he had come to Illinois and entered land on section 9. 
He returned, and the next fall removed his family to the 
new-made state. The family then consisted of three sons and 
three daughters: James, Robert, Samnel 'T., Jane C., Agnes 
and Mary. Their first shelter was a teut, where they lived 
for three weeks, or until a cabin could be erected. This 
house was a rude atlair, 16x18 feet, and constructed of logs 
or poles, such as four men could conveniently handle. 
Neighbors were so scarce, that Mr. N. was obliged to go six 


miles to obtain help in the raising of his cabin. Windows 
49 


Several children lives: luxuries in those days that the pioncers were unable to 


| 


purchase. For lighting purposes. a crack between the logs 
at the jamb was left open. The door was made of rived 
clap-board+, and the roof was of the same material, held 
down with ‘ The floor was mother earth, 
He 
He 


weight-poles.”” 
and the chimucy was constructed from sticks and mud. 
became a prosperous farmer; he was also a carpenter. 
died in 1872. 

(Juite an addition was made to the little colony in 1814 
Arthur Park-, William 
and Samuel Gordon, John and James Baird, Thomas Me- 
Dill, James Wilson, William Chambers, Alexander, John 
and Ebenezer Alexander, Thoma> and William Finley, and 
John MeMillan. 

The Alexanders were also carly settlers. -o was William 
Chambers and family. James Wilson was another carly 
settler; he came in 1820, and raised a large family, all of 
whom are deceased. Tle and his wile died several years 


and 1820; among whom were: 


ago. Arthur Parks settled in this precinct in the spring 
of 181% He was for a time county commissioner, and 


served many years as justice of the peace; he died in 1s44, 
The MeDills were from South Carolina, and settled here in 
1820. Jolin and James Baird became residents of what is 
now this precinct in 1919 Thomas and William Finley 
(brothers) were natives of Treland; they settled on see. 7 in 
1820, avd both had families. William and Samuel Gordon 
also located here in 1520. William was a tanner by trade. 

Hlis brother Samuel married here and reared a family. 
He was a blacksmith and established the first shop in this 
preeinct on section 19, He subsequently beeame interested 
in the eulture of eastor beans. He constructed the first oil 
press and was the leading factor of that industry. James 
Anderson came from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1527, and 
settled in section 8, a little sonth of Eden, He and his wife 
are both deceased ; he died in July, 127. samuel Wylie, an 
Trishman by birth, beeame a resident of the county in 1417. 
He first located in Kaskaskia and in 1820 came to this pre- 
cinet. John Armour located here in 1526. Ue was a school 
teacher, and was a man of considerable reputation and en- 
terprise One ofthe most prominent citizens here of his 
time was Robert G. Shannon. Ile was of Irish descent, and 
same to Hlinoisin IS1S8. In 1827, he established himself in 
the mercantile business on section 6, a mile south of Sparta. 
In 1828, he moved to the present site of that town, and ¢s- 
tablished the first store. The first post-office in the town 
was ealled Shannon's store, and Mr. Shannon was the post- 
master. He was one of the leading business men until his 
death, whieh oceurred in 1849, Nine children were born 
to the family, only one of whom is living, John It. who 
now resides somewhere west of the Mississippi. Joseph 
3rown emigrated from Sonth Carolina to the precinct of 
Sparta in the fall of 1827. Mis family then consisted of 
his wife Elizabeth, and three children, Isaac, James M. and 
Eliza J. He first loeated in section 18, T. 5, R. 6. The 
following spring he moyed to section 12, a little south of 
Sparta. Several children were born to the family after 
their coming. All are living except James M. Isaac, Iliza 
J. and William are in Kansas. David is in Perry county, 
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Margaret lives in Sparta, Joseph resides near Coulterville, 
and Mary livesat the old homestead. Mr. Brown is yet 
living, and in his eighty-sixth year of age. He yet resides 
in section 12, where he located in 1828. 

Lawson Murphy was a Tenuesseean, and moved with his 
family to this precinct in the spring of 1829, and first located 
in what is now Tilden precinct. He remained here but a 
few months, when he removed to Sparta, where he lived un- 
till his death. At his coming he had a wife and an infant 
son, William P. Seven other children were born to the 
family, all of whom are now dead. William P. is the only 
survivor of this numerous family. Mr. Murphy was a brick 
mason by trade, and was auxiliary in making the hrick, 
and constructed the first brick houses in Sparta. He died 
in 185]. William P. has for many years been a prominent 
citizen of the county, Tle has filled the office of county 
treasurer, been the assessor of internal revenuc for Randolph 
county, held the office of Judge of the Common Pleas Court 
of the city of Sparta, and was the last county Judge up to 
December, 1852. 


William Rosborough settled in Sparta in the spriog of 


1885. 


He was for many years an active business man. 
Among other early residents were, James Bottom, John 
Michan. The latter has for many years been a leading 
lawyer in the county. The Beatties, James S. Brown, Wm. 
J. Morrison and A. Stewart, may also be mentioned. 

Believing that the early land entries will be of interest 
we append a few of the same: 

April 10th, 1815, William Morrison entered al} of section 
June 30ch, ISt7, N. Pope and W. 
Harrison entered the E } of section 20. Mareh Sd, 1818, 
James Anderson entered the S W. 1 of 8. July 29th of 
the same year, James and John Huggins entered the W. : 
ofthe S. E. } of section X. August 26th, 1518, Jacob Rann 
entered the N. W. } of section 17. November 24th, 1818, 
Samuel Nishet entered the E. 4 of the N. E. } of section 9. 
August Sth, 1818, John Murphy entered the E. } of the 5. 
E. } of section 30, August 24th, 1818, Augustine Davis 
entered the E. } of the N. E. } of the same seetion. Sep- 
tember 22d, 1818, Nicholas Bowerman entered the N. E. 3 
of section 25. October Ist, 1818, William Marshall entered 
the W. 3 of the N. W. } of section 4. October 15th, 1818, 
John MeMillan entered the W. } of the S. W. 3 of section 
5. December 17th, 1818, James McClurken entered the S. 
W. 1 of section 5. The above entries are all in township 5, 
range 5. Francis Beatty entered 400 acres in section 33, 
town 4, range 5. August 3d, 1818, Samuel Hill, jr. entered 
the S. W. } of section 30, same town and range. 

The first marriage ceremony was performed at the house 
of James Patterson in 1820 The contracting parties were 
William Sterret and a daughter of Mr. Patterson. 1n the 
game year was recorded the first death, the person being a 
little daughter of William Chambers. She was buried in 
section eight, on the Jand then occupied by Ebenezer Alex- 
ander, He subsequently laid off the ground for a cemetery, 
and it is now known as the Bethel burial ground. The 
first schuol was taught by a man of the name of Moore in 
the summer of 1820. The school-house was situated in 


19, being G11 acres. 


between the logs. 
to constitute a sufficient number of children to form a 
school. 
Parks and Robert Clark. The first practicing physician 
was Dr. Jernigan, who then resided near Georgetown. 
Joseph Fernan was the first physician to locate here. 


of Sparta. 


section sixth, about a mile south of Sparta. It was originally 
built for a dwel.ing by one of the early settlers, but had 
been abandoned. 


It was a little log cabin, with puncheon 
floor, and the lighting was obtained through the cracks 
it then required about six miles square 


Among the early justices of the peace were Arthur 


This 

was in 1829, He remained here until his death 

which occurred in 1861. A post office was established in 

1822, and was situated in section six, about a mile south 

William Gordon was the post master. The 

major part of the subsequent history will be found. in the 
CITY OF SPARTA. 

The first upon the ground of this beautiful city was James 
McClurken, a sketch of whom has already been given in 
this chapter. In 1826, he sold twenty acres to John 
Armour who erected a small log house, situated on what is 
now the sonthwest corner of St. Louis and Main streets. 
It is yet standing with a frame addition attached. It is 
now weatherboarded and is oceupied for a dwelling by A. J. 
Donaldson. A year or two later Mr. Armour erected a 
mill near his premises, and about the same time, Robert G. 
Shannon moved his store of goods from the south part of 
section six,to this point. This formed the nucleus of 
the embryo village. In 1829, Mr. Armour conceived the 
idea of establishing a town. He therefore laid off his land 
into town lots and offered them for sale. The streets were 
named Main, Seeond and Cross streets, and the number of 
lots was seventy-two. The first lot sold was purchased by 
Samuel Hill for the sum of four dollars. Mr. Shannon had 
the honor of naming the town. and he gave it the name of 
Columbus. This it bore until late in 1889. The history 
of its change is briefly as follows: The post office was 
ealled Shannon’s store, and the town being of one name 
and the post office another, made it very inconvenient to 
the citizens. A meeting of the people was therefore called 
to take into consideration the re-naming of the town. They 
met at the McDil! hotel, and at the suggestion of James 
Morrow the name of Sparta was adopted, which was subse- 
quently sanctioned by legislative enactment. The name of 
the post office was changed a few months later. The mill 
constructed by Armour was the first in the precinct. It was 
worked with a sweep, and required four horses or oxen to 
propel it. Lt was in successful operation for several years. 
Shannon's store was a small log house situated on Main 
street, just west of the brick building now standing with the 
sign of J. R. Shannon, William Hl. MeDill constructed 
and kept the first hotel. This was in 1833. The house 
was a two story frame, situated on Main street, lot one, 
Armonr's survey. It is yet standing. Just east of it was 
laid out a public square. Let the reader imagine if he ean 
a public sqnare, thirty by sixty feet in dimensions, for that 
was its size. Until within the last year or so it has been 
open to the commons. Robert Pollock was one of the first 
business men of Sparta. In about 1850, he established a 
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tannery in the town, and conducted a butcher shop. 
son, J. T., in later days became a prominent physician in 


the town. The first brick house was erected in 1850 
by Robt, G. Shannon for a store house. It is situated on 
the north side of Main street, and a little cast of St. Louis 
street. It is now occupied as a dwelling by II. J. Wilson. 
In the same year, Thornbill Ballard established a black- 
smith shop on Main street, on the premises now occupied by 
the Reverend MeNary. Ballard afterwards moved to 
Washington county, where he died. Alexander Campbell 
established the first carpenter shop in the same year. 
Several dwelling-houses were erected about this time, and 
the little town received quite au impetus in the way of 
In 1838, James McClurken built a cotton 
gin, and a few years later he erected a steam grist and saw 
mill, which was the first in this part of the country. These 
gave an additional importance to the commercial interests 


improvement. 


of the place, and other substantial improvements soon fol- 
lowed. About this time—I8539—the Columbus Herald? was 
established by James Morrow. This was an important 
auxiliary toward improying the town. Jn 1840, an 
academy of learning was instituted with considerable show 
of success. The building ts yet standing ut the west end of 
Broadway, and ix now utillized for a dwelling. In the 
same year, James McClurken ereeted an oil mill for the 
manufacture of castor oil. This industry formed an impor- 
tant item in the commerce of Sparta for many years. 

At this writing the city is in a prosperous condition, and 
contains uearly 2,000 inhabitants. This article would 
be incomplete without mentioning the reputation that Sparta 
and the town of Eden gained in the time of the agitation of the 
slavery question. Indeed, these two towns formed the grand 
depot of the system known as the “ Underground railway.” 
After crossiug the Mississippi the objective point of the escap- 
ing slave was one of these towns. They were then secreted and 
as soon as practicable conyeyed from point to pvint in the 
niglit time to the dominions of Canada. The route was to 
Chieage, via Alton, After the Illinois Ceutral Ratlroad 
was constructed they were conveyed to Centralia, thenee 
north. Hundreds were thus removed beyout the recovery 
of their owners, This system prevailed until after the conr- 
mencement of the Civil War. 

Incorporution.—The town was incorporated in 1837, with 
the following first officers: Dr. Joseph Farnan, Lawson 
Murphy, John A. Wilson, James uA. Foster and John W. 
Slade constituted the Board of Trustees. In 1859 the town 
obtained a city charter, and the following named persons 
were elected the first city officers: Mayor. dohn A. Wilson; 
Alderman—First ward: Robert Garamell and John Watson ; 
Second ward: Matthew McClurken and Hugh Wirkpatrick; 
Third ward, J. F. McCandless and Jotu W. MeCormack ; 
Fourth ward, Robert J. Warmer and Samucl Niel; Street 
Commissioner, James Laughlin; ‘Treasurer, Joseph 
Mclfenry; Assessor, 1, C. McCormack. ‘The present ofli- 
ecrs are Mayor, 8. Lovejoy Taylor; Aldermen, William 
Blakemere, T. A. R. Orr, T. Hf Finley, John Watson, W. D. U. 
Fiker and Charles Stamm ; Clerk, Benjamin J. Klene ; City 
Attorney, Rh. J. Goddard; Police Magistrate, A. N. Sprague; 


Marshall, John Meyer; Strect Commissioner, T. A. R. 
Orr; Treasurer, William M. Brown. 


PRESENT BUSINESS, ETC. 


Union and Sparta Steam Flouring Mills —These are 
among the leading industries of the city, and have really a 
national reputation. The firm is styled Gordon, Barker & 
Co. The Uniou Millis located on the north side of East 
Broadway, and was established in 1857 by what was known 
as the Union Mill Co. It has been under tbe present man- 
agement since 1866. The building is a brick structure, four 
stories high and attic. The main building is 50x70 feet. 
There is also a bran room and oftice—two stories—and 18x 
50 feet. The engine end boiler room, one story, 24x50 feet. 
There is also a ware room attachment, frame, 30x50 feet 
and two stories high. A side track extending to the rail- 
road is one of the conveniences of the mill. The estimated 
value of capital invested ts $30000. It has the capacity of 
manufacturing three hundred barrels of flour in twenty-four 
hours, containiug six runs of stone and four sets of rolls. It 
was the first mill in the country to adopt the patent process 
of manufacturing flour. Its present favorite brand is the 
“Gazelle””’ The annual value of manufactured product is 
about $500,000. Shipments are made both South and East. 
Thirty-six men are given employment by this firm. 

The Sparta Mill is situated oa Jackson street, in the south 
part of the city. It is a brick building, four stories high. 
The main building is forty feet square, with engine and 
boiler room 24x40 feet, and warehouse of the same dimen- 
sions. JA side track or switch leads to the mill. The mill 
was constructed in 1852 by the Sparta Mill Co., and has 
been under the present management since its establishment. 
The capital invested is $25,000. I¢ contains five ran of 
burrs, two sets of rolls, and has the capacity of grinding 150 
barrels of flour daily. 
$200,000 annually. 
broke. 
engine. 

Eugle Flouring Mills, owned and operated by I. C, Boyle. 
They were established by Mr. Boyle in E870, and are locat- 
ed on the corner of Washington and Church streets. The 
capital invested is about $30,000. The building is a fine 
brick structure, four stories and basement. The entire 
building covers 4152 square feet of ground. It has six run 
of burrs and three sets of rolls, and has the capacity of 
manufacturing 150 barrels of flour per day. The annual 
value of manufactured product is estimated at $200,000, 
whieh is shipped mainly to New York and New Orleans. 


Value of manufactured product 
Its fine brand of flour is entitled Ten- 
The machinery is driven by an 40-horse power 


The business furnishes its own barrels for shipment, and in 
all employs twenty-five mea. Its favorite brand of flour 
is the “ Marly Riser.’’ At the Millers’ Exhibition, in Cin- 
cinnati, a few years ago, this brand of flour took the medal 
of the world. 

Spartz Woolen Factory—This industry was established 
hy James MeClurken in 1851-2, and was located on the 
corner of Market and Jackson streets, in the sonth part of 
the town. Yn 1855, Thomas, a son of the above, bought 
out the business and conducted it until 1861, when it passed 
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into the hands of the present proprietor, Matthew McClur- 
ken. The business was conducted in the old building until 
1879, when Mr. McClurken purchased the factory of Kirk- 
wood & Co., on South St. Louis street, and moved his ma- 
chinery, etc, over there, where he is now operating. The 
building is a two story brick, 54x74 feet, besides an engine- 
room and dye honse 30x64 feet. The capital invested is 
estimated at $15,000. The factory is what is known as a 
“two-set '? mill, with ten looms. The value of manufac- 
tured product is from $50,000 to $75,000 annually. Twenty 
persons are given employment by this industry. 

Sparta Plow Works were established in 1857, by F. R. 
Crothers, and situated on Broadway between McMillan and 
Vine streets. Jt is a brick building, the front being two 
stories high, and 82 by 60 feet on the ground. Two one- 
story buildings extend back, with an alley between, and 
are 26 by SO fret. The capital invested is $25,000, and 
1,200 plows and 200 harrows are manufactured in one year. 
They are mainly sold in Southern Hlinois. Eight men are 
employed in the works. 

Plow Manufactory, A. A. Burlingame, proprietor. Mr. 
Burlingame established in Eden in 1844, in the manufac- 
ture of wagons, and merged into the plow business in 1850), 
He moved his works to Sparta in 1866, and located on 
Jackson street, between McMillan and Vine streets. The 
building is a two-story frame structure, and with the entire 
helongings covers 4420 square feet of ground. It is exelu- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of plows and harrows, and 
gives employment to nine men. The annual value of 
manufactured product is about $12,000. 

Stirrup Factory.—This industry was established by Hynd 
man Brothers in the spring of 1882, and is situated on the 
north side of East Broadway, near the Union Flouring 
Mills. The building is a frame 24 by 48 feet in dimen- 
sions, besides an engine-room 16 feet square. It has a capa- 
city of manufacturing 200 dozen pairs of stirrups per week. 
From seven to ten men are given employment. The ship- 
ments are mostly made to the State of Texas. Its estima- 
ted annual value of product is $5,000. 

Brick Yard, Samuel Burns, proprietor. This is located 
in East Broadway, opposite the Union Mills. It was 
established in the spring of 1882, with one kiln and a ecapa- 
city of turning out 200,000 bricks per year. 

Coal Fields—One of ihe most important industries of 
Sparta and vicinity is the mining of coal. There are three 
principal shafts: Boyd’s, Dobbins’, and Roseborough’s. At 
present the coal is raised by horse power, though the inten- 
tion is to soon operate them by steam power. These shafts 
are respectively 90, 160, and 25 feet in depth. ‘The coal- 
bed roof is black slate or “cannel,” with occasionally sand- 
stone or lime-stone. The floor is fire clay, while the depth 
of vein is about 6 feet, and the quality of coal is the best in 
the state. The most extensively worked mine is that of R. 
H. Roseborough, situated in section 22, a few miles south- 
east of the town. Thirty men are employed, and from 80 to 
100 tons of coal is raised daily. The first coal was obtained 
by drifting into the hillside, the coal cropping out at some 
points in the hills south of town. 
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Bank.—Borders & Boyle, proprietors. 
lished in 1877, and located on the south side of Broadway. 
Tt has acash capital of $20,000, and is well prepared in 


every way to doa safe banking business. It has a fire proof 
vault, and McNeal & Urran’s fire and burglar proof safe. 

The School Building is situated in the north part of town, 
bounded on the south and west by Main and St. Louis 
streets. It isa fine brick building three stories in height: 
and 63 by 83 feet on the ground. The play grounds are 
commodious and well adorned with shade trees. The school 
is divided into eight grades; four primary, three intermedi- 
ate and a grammar and high school department. Fourteen 
teachers are employed, and there is a maximum of attend- 
ance of about 650 pupils. 

Broadway Hotel—The city contains but one hotel at this 
writing, and it is one of the best buildings in the town. It 
was crected by a stock company in 1867, at a cost of $15,000. 
It is located on the southwest corner of Broadway and St. 
Louis streets. It is ihree stories, brick, and a store base- 
ment, and has the capacity of accommodating seventy-five 
guests. G. W. Royce is the present efficient landlord. 

The Illinois National Guards were organized in Dee. 
1879, as company F. of the llth regiment, hut was sub- 
sequently changed to company C., 9th regiment. The first 
officers were, Captain G. B. McDonald; Ist lieut., H.C. 
MeDill; 2nd lieut., W. E. McConachie; Ist sergt., C. C. 
Hyndman ; 2nd sergt., C. W. Miller ; 8rd sergt., R. L. Gaines ; 
4th sergt., Thurston Taggart; 5th sergt., James Hartley ; 
1st corpl., J. F. Miller ; 2nd corp] ,S. M. Frazier; 3rd corpl., 
T. W. Hill; 4th corp!, James A. Ennis. The company, 
when organized, had 47‘ members, and at this writing has 
59. They are fully uniformed, and among the best drilled 
in the state. 

MERCANTILE HOUSES AND TRADE. 

Dry Goods, Clothing, Hats, Caps, ete-—James Bottom, 
Sproul Brothers, J. & R. Hood, James H. Taylor. 

Dry Goods—Watson & Son, Daniel Bumett, Joseph 
McHenry. 

Clothing Sfores.—William C. Barnett, Mrs. John Temple. 

Groceries and Hardware.— William Brown, J. C. Perkins, 
James H. Sherrard, W. J. Lyle, Chas. Stamm, Thomas N. 
McCormack, Wm. H. Frazier, Jno. R. Allen, Stevenson & 
Beattie, Borneman & Klene, G. W. Williams. 

Hardware and Stoves—Hamilton & Co. 

Baker and Confectioner—Jobn A. Holdoway. 

Furniture Dealers.—Taylor Bros., William McLaughlin, 
Eiker Brothers. 

Watehes, Clocks, aud Jewelry—A. B. Clifton, Joseph 
Victor. 

Agricultural Implements —Hamilton & Co., Burnett & 
Sproul, M. E. Foster, Dickey & Bro., Daniel Morrison, 
Chas. Oliver. 

Drugs and Medicines—N. R. Gordon, Eugene Grinslet, 
J. and 8. Alexander. 

Books and Stationery —James D. Watson, Chas. Gardner, 
William Chambers. 

Shoe Stores— William Anderson, George Graham, James 
F. Hanson. 
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Merchant Tailor.—Chas. Stamm. 

Tailor.—Heury Smith, 

Milliners.—Misses A. & E. Gibson, Misses MeFarland & 
McHeury, Miss Clara Brown, Mrs. H. Wolfington, Miss 
Jennie MeDill. 

Dress Mukers.—Misses McClurken, Miss Nancy Tenant, 
Miss L. Anderson, Misses Lattimore, Mrs. J. Patterson, and 
the Misses Calvin. 

Boot and Shoemaker.—W liam Tel fert. 

Blacksmiths’ Shops.—McCormack & Son, Elias Perkins, 
William Little, Miller & Bro, C. & J. Levinston. 

Harness and Saddlery—James B. Jordon, John T. Clen- 
denin, Samuel Neil. 

Physictans.—H. R. Guthrie, D. S. Booth, C. M. Babcock, 
S. R. Roynton, N. R. Gordon, J. W. Weir, L. Burgess, I. J. 
Sanders. 

Dentist —J. C. Simpson. 

Photugraphers.— Louis Nuebschman, John W. Minner. 

Livery and Feed Stables—J.A Miller & Co, J.S, Foster. 

Stock Dealers and Shippers.—Fred Leiner, William Ros. 
borough. 

Masical Instruments.—J. C. Bratney, J}. W. Minner. 

Meat Markets —Leiner Bros., Robert Sinelair, J. Snyder, 

Barbers—Samuel W. Hunter, Geo. P. Taylor, Carter 
Jackson. 

Lumber Dealers —Dickey & Brother. 

Carpenters and Builders—L_ Pyles, Robt. H. Rogers, 
Robt. C. Wylie, Hugh Clark, Albert H. Hawthorn, Peter 
Ireland, Jacob Lehuheir. 

Painters and Glaziers. —Campbell & Son, W. C. Orr. 

Stone Masons —James Watson, Thomas Lonigan. 

Bricklayers—William Skelly, 3. W. Skelly, Joseph 
Lattimore. 

Postmaster. —James D. Watson. 

There are also seven ehurches in the eity: Reformed 
Presbyterian, United Preshyterian, Presbyterian proper, 
New Light Covenanters, two M. E. ehurehes—white and 
colored—and the Baptist. All have comfortable houses of 
worship. 

The city lies on a rolling piece of ground, and is well 
supplied with good side walks,and excellent kept streets. 
In the south part of the town is what is ealled “ Brick 
Town.” This was laid off by William Rosborough several 
years ago, und he will not sell a lot to any one unless he will 
obligate himself to build a good briek house. The result i, 
that this part of the town is one of the finest parts of th 
city. 

SOCIETIES. 

Hope Lodge, No. 102, A. F. and A. M, was chartered 
Oet. 3, 1855, with seven charter members. The preseut 
membership is 53. The lodge is in good condition finan- 
cially, owing one halfof the present lodge-room. It meets in 
Masonic hall every Friday night, on or before the full of 
the moon in each month. 

Staley Chapter, No. 103, R A.M, was chartered Oct. 5, 
1866, having fourteen members. Present membership is 48. 


It is in excellent condition financially, its assets being valued 
at $1 200. 

Sparta Lodye, No. 52, 1. O. O. F., received its charter, 
July 25, 1849, having five members. The present member- 
ship is 35. Meets at Dickey’s hall every Tuesday evening. 
The lodge has $1.100 in the treasury, besides regalia and 
furniture estimated at $300. 

There are two colored lodges, the — Herman Lodge, No. 
21, A. F. and A, M., was organized June 21, 1875, with 31 
members. The present membership is 19. 

Stephen Lodge, No. 1 B. and F., was established June 12, 
with 19 charter members. The present membership is 12. 

EDEN 

isa departed glory. It is situated on a high eminence of 
ground in section five, a mile southeast of Sparta Samuel 
Wylie located here in 1822. He soon afterwards established 
a church of the Reformed Presbyterian denomination. The 
little community grew and prospered, and in 1837, he and 
his brother Adam laid ont the town into village lots and 
called it ‘‘ Eden,’’ on account of its beautiful situation. It 
subsequently became the chief manufacturing town in -this 
part of Randolph county. At this writing it contains a 
population of only about 150 inhabitants, about one half 
colored. The only business is one store, Richard Watt, 
proprietor, two blacksmith shops, owned and operated by 
Milton Dickey and James Gaston. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY AGRICULTURAL BOARD, 

This was established in 1852 by the enterprising farmers 
of Flat Prairie. Early in the above year Messrs. Addison, 
Crawford, Craig, Robertson, Brown, Beattie, and a few 
others conceived the idea of establishing a fair association at 
Sparta. They met, and Robert Brown was chosen presi- 
dent, Jacob B. Beattie, treasurer, and William Addison, 
secretary. The first fair was held the third Wednesday in 
October, 1852, on the farm of James Craig, two or three 
miles northeast of town. The seeond fair was held at the 
same place, and the third on the farm of William Robert- 
son, near the place of the above. In 1855, the citizeus of 
Sparta joined hands with those of Flat Prairie, and Mr. 
Matthew MeClurken kindly gave, free, the use of his grove 
a little south of the business part of the town, for the bene- 
fit of the association for five years. Three successive fairs 
were held on the ground, when the Executive Board pur- 
chased ten aeres of Jand iu section 12, about one half mile 
south of the city. About 1870, the association added five 
acres to the original purchase, and has enlarged the track to 
nearly one half mile. The grounds are enclosed with a good 
fence, and contain all the buildings convenien: for conduct- 
ing a successful display of all the products presented to the 
average county fiir. Fine shade trees adorn the ground, 
and the water privileges are all that could be desired. 
There are 137 excellent stalls, and other conveniences in 
keeping with the grounds. The present officers are: Presi- 
dent, E. B. MeGuire ; Secretary, John G. Taylor; Treasurer, 
C. © Hyndman; Gen. Supt., R. R. Burns ; Chief Marshal, 
A. K. Glenn; Executive Com., W. C. Gordon William 
Hood, R. R. Burns, John Anderson, and John Roscow. 
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Was boru June 7th, 1520, in Mitilinsburg, Union county, 
Pennsylvania. His ancestors, paternal and maternal, were 
Germans, and some of them emigrated from the Father- 
land and settled in the eastern part of Pennsylvania in an 
early day. His mother’s maiden name was Gutelins. He 
was left an orphan when quite young. An uncle, John P. 
Gutelins, became his guardian aud in his home he became 
an inmate. After acquiring ao academical edneation he 
entered a printing office as an apprentice. After gaining 
some proficiency as a typo he went to Columbus, Ohio, where 
he engaged his services to Samuel Medary, the editor of the 
Ohio Statesman. In 1839, he met James Morrow and_ his 
son Samuel (whe is now a clergyman in Albany, N. Y.) 
who were on their way to Columbus, now the city of Sparta, 
Illinois, with a press and materials of a printing ottice, to 
commence the publication of a newspaper at that place. 
He accompanied them to their destination, where he has 
ever since resided. In May, 1840, he purchased the office 
and engaged in journalism. Finding it unprofitable he dis- 
continned itin IS41. In May, 1842, he married Elizabeth 
Jane Shannon, daughter of Robert G. Shannon, one of the 
leading merchants of Sparta. She died in 1849. He spent 
the winter following in Alabama and Mississippi. In No- 
vember, 1850, he was elected a member of the State Legis- 
lature from Randolph county, and in 1852, he was elected 
State Senator without opposition, being engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits in which he had embarked the same year and 
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in which he had continued until 1868, during which time 
much attention was given public affairs. In 1858, he was 
again elected to represent Randolph connty in the Legisla- 
ture. Until 1861, he acted with the Demoeratie party, but 
was not in full sympathy with all of its measures. As a 
legislator he was active and vigilant. A great friend of 
education he aided the cause and was chairman of the com- 
mittee on education when the first free schoo] law of Llinois 
was enacted. In May, 1861, he volunteered in the canse of 
the Union, in the 22d Regiment, Illinois Volunteers, and 
was elected captain of a company ,raised in and around 
Sparta. Other positions were tendered him, bnt failing 
health compelled his resignation. In May, 1863, he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Board of Enrollment for the 
12th Congressioni Distriet of Illinois, a position he re- 
signed in December, 1864. In March, 1869, be was appointed 
Tuternal Revenue Collector for his district. The duties of 
this position he filled with marked ability, collecting a larger 
per eent. of the revenues dnring the time of his incumbency 
than had ever been eollected in the same time before. In 
1873 he resigned. He was appointed a member of the 
Board of Trustee of the Illinois Southern Hospital of the 
Insane in 1877, a position he held until 1882, when he re- 
signed. In every position he has ever held he has been 
earnest, faithful aud honest. He stands deservedly high in 
the estimation of -his party. His portrait, herewith pre- 
sented, is from a likeness whieh was taken when he was a 
member of the State Senate. 
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Amona those who left the “ Faderland,’”’ severing all the 
dear associations of family and home in order to live under 
a Republican form of Government, stands the name of Mr. 
Gerlach. He was born September 9, 1855, in Bavaria, Ger- 
many. In the spring of 1853, he left hehind him father, 
mother, brothers aud sisters, and native land. He set sail 
for the United States, thus gratifying a long cherished wish, 
nursed from early boyhood. He eame by way of New 
Orleans, and up the Mississippi river, and after stopping a 
short time with relatives at Carondelet, Mo., he came on to 


Waterloo, Monroe county, and there commenced to work at 


his trade, that of blacksmithing. He remained there three 
years, and then settled where he now resides. He immedi- 
ately went to work” at his trade, improving with that 
peculiar zeal common to his people, and like them he has 
prospered. In the fall of 1856, Octoher 28, he was joined 
in marriage to Miss Annie C. Baum, of Monroe county. 
Daniel Gerlach was elected sheriff in 1576 and re-elected in 
1x78. Ele made a universally popular officer. He is a 
member of the Masonic order, in whose workings he takes 


deep interest. 
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JAMES B. ANDERSON 


Was born April 2, 1825, and is the youngest son of James 
and Mary Anderson, and resides upon the place of his birth. 
Deprived of bis father when but two years old, he owes all 
to a mother’s care. In temper and other characteristics he 
was his father over again. His mother’s exclusiveness and 
disposition to make her home her kingdom, became his, by 
choice, as well as inheritance. He was born in Illinois, but 
at nine years of age, his widowed mother, to better her con- 
dition, moved to Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. Five years 
of cotton-factory life comprised a period, when his education 
was only that given by a mother at night. The mixed 
character of those that are collected as hands in factories, 
was obnoxious to his mother, and was a spur to him to 
win the confidence of all, and ally himself to none. This was 
soon noticed by his employers, and rewarded by the position of 
confidential messenger to the firm. The campaign of 1840 
was so spirited, that old and young had their flags and cam- 
paign songs. The factory firm were Whigs, and James B. 
Anderson’s mother’s minister was a Whig, as well as Pres- 
byterian. He became a Presbyterian and Whig. In 1842 
he was brought back to the Illinois home, and very much 
against his mind, farming was to be his pursuit in life. The 
others, having families of their own, he and his mother occu- 
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pied the old home. His marriage with Matilda Nimock 
November 4, 1857, was instrumental in bringing him into 
active relation with the reforms of the day, He was active 
alike in affairs of churches and schools, giving time and money. 
The happy home his wife had made him was to be dismember- 
ed and shadowed from time to time. The delicate wife mourn- 
ing the loss of an infant child, in 1861, became more delicate, 
and symptoms of paralysis were met, and check: d from time 
to time. 1869 caine in with forehodings. The young mother 
longed to be spared to fulfill, to an only son, her sacramen- 
tal vow, “to train him for the Lord,” but the physicians, 
at her bed-side, answered, (softening of the brain) “ At least 
we can only ease your sufferings, the end is death.” Seven- 
teen weeks she lingered, and in the morning, May 5, she 
died, answering. by signals, her husband’s voice to the last. 
The aged mother, now the housekeeper, took the mother’s 
place to the grandchild, but her prolonged stay, too, must 
end. On September 16, 1876. James B. Anderson, with 
none to care for, other than James C. Anderson, his wife's 
legacy, became absorbed in his education—delicate like his 
mother ; endeared to his father by much suffering, as well 
as noble qualities, after attaining his majority, casting but one 
vote asa citizen. His last visit to Sparta, was on Decoration 
day, at evening; hecame home to die, and during his illness, 
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when in fever, was anxious to jain the procession, as the 


music was in his ears. Attended day and night, by old and 
young, he died August 25, 188}. His remains lie buried in 
the Caledonia burying grounds. Shorn of all his family, 
James B. Anderson lives comforted by the assurance that his 
loss is their gain. 


MARY ANDERSON. 


Mary (Beattie) Anderson, the subject of this sketch, was 
born near Newburgh, N-Y., on the 10th day of August, 1790. 
Being the eldest daughter, she was early given such privi- 
leges and opportunities as wealth and social position war- 
ranted. <A Presbyterian ecclesiastically, home-training and 
visiting friends of the faith made an impression on her mind 
that was never removed. The Bible, the catechism. and the 
Westminster Standards had a sure place in her father’s 
library. As taught by her parents, so she taught when 
having a family of her own. When our subject was about 
seventeen years old, her father and family determined to 
remove to Allegheny county, Pa. This was accomplished in 
the old style, in covered wagons, camping out by the way. 
The mountains retarded their journey, and made it seem 
never-ending. Passing through Pittsburg across the Monon- 
gahela, they stopped there one season, and next year returned 
and settled on the north bank of the AHegheny river, about 
eight miles above the city. After a few more years of home- 
training, she was sent to the city of Pittsburg to learn needle- 
work. In hat-binding and tailoring she gained the use of the 
“needle” that was ever after a source ot income in years of 
widowhood. Jan. 19, 1816, she was married to James An- 
derson of Pittsburg, where they resided until about 1821, 
when they and others sceking new homes came to Randolph 
county, Illinois. They had at this time three children, Frau- 
cis B., John IT, and Mary J. James Anderson came West 
to die au early victim of consumptiou. In their new home 
three more children were born to them: Malinda M., James 
B., and Sarah A. Mrs. Anderson's widowhood dates from 
July 3d, 1827. Her’s was a two fold grief, as her youngest 
child had died the previous month. Sore tried bat com- 
forted by many friends, her young family had to be provided 
for. Iler needle made au income, together with the rent of 
the farm, that made her situation cndurable. This was 
continued until prompted by friends in the Fast to returu 
among them. Assenting to their request, she leased the farm, 
made sale of personal estate, and in 1834 moved back, mak- 
ing her home in Allegheny city. This period just preceded 
the “hard times.” She, as ever self-reliant, with three of her 
children in the cotton factory, mct the crisis like many 
another mother, with tired fingers and aching heart. Hight 
years of town life, and her family about all grewn up, her 
resolution was to return West to the farm. 
made in 1842. 

She had the benefit of a strong constitution; this, and 
a well-cultivated mind, gave her an equipvise of temper, 
added to a daily trust in the Divine supervision, and was 
the secret of her success during 49 years of widowhood Her 
two eldest sons having removed to Kansas, her home was 
with her youngest (James 3. Anderson), who with the only 
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living daughter (Mrs. R. Jack), waited on and carried the 
remains to “ Bethel burying-ground,” near Sparta. Mrs. A. 
died September 16th, 1876, eged 36 years, 37 days, mourned 
and remembered by many friends. 

The following are her surviving children: Francis B. 
Anderson, Wyandatte city, Kansas; John Hf. Anderson, 
Tabor city, Clay county, Kansas; Mary J. Jack, Colfax, 
McLean county, Hlinvis; James B. .Anderson, Sparta, 
Thinvis. 


WILLIAM P. MURPHY 

Is a native of Tenuessee, having been born in Lincoln 
county, that state, November 11th, F528. When he was 
scarcely a year old, his parents came to Illinois, locating in 
Sparta. When a young man the Judge took up with mer- 
chandizing, first as clerk. Jn 1855, he commenced the study 
of law. In this Ilosmer of Nashville and Fouke of Belle- 
ville were his preceptors. IIe was admitted to the bar in 
1856, and was the same year elected Treasurer of Randolph 
county. In 1869, he was elected Judge of the common pleas 
court of Sparta and in 1877, Jud _e ofthe county court. In 
cach of thece offices he acquitted himself with credit. Ile 
was married to Mary J. Frush, in October 1849. To them 
have been born Clarinda J. Emer L. (who died May 4th, 
1880), Everette J. (present sheriffof the couuty), William 
H., mail agent, U 5. service, Ptolemy H. and Philip F. 
Pearl and Alice, (dead), Judge Murphy is a tried and true 

tepublican, having upheld the principles of that party ever 
siuce its inception, He isa faithful member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. An bonest man; a true citizen, he 
holds the respect of all. 


CAMPBELL BROs., 

THe enterprising editors and publishers of the “ Sparta Plain- 
dealer,” are both youug men of energy and business push. 
Charles M., the elder of the two, was born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, January 27th, 1853. arly in life he learned his 
father’s occupation, that of a carriage and car painter. Ife 
obtained a fair education, being a graduate of the Sparta 
High School, and haying attended a short time the Southern 
Ilinvis Normal University, at Carbondale. George HH. was 
born in St. Louis, August 9, 1855. When about fifteen 
years of age he entered the home printing office in Sparta, 
and learned the art of printing. Having gained some pro- 
ficieucy as a type-setter, he went to Monmouth. Illinois, where 
he became a compositor on the “ Atlas’’; from thence to 
Moline, on the “ Reverie,’ and from there in turn to St. 
Louis, where he entered the office of the “ Times,” returning 
to Sparta in 1880. Tfe was married February 25 1880, to 
Miss Marian Crawford, daughter of Brice Crawford, one of 
the old settlers of Randolph county. 

The parents of the members of this firm were Louis H. 
and Mary Cainpbell (nee Scott). Louis H. Campbell was a 
native of Vermont; he left his home in Middlebury in 1530, 
going first to St. Louis, aud from thence to Sparta, in 1856, 
where he has since resided. Campell Bros. purchased the 
Plaindealer” iu 1880, and are publishing one of the neatest 
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and best papers in this part of the state. They particularly 
pride themselves upon the typographical appearance and 
outspoken, honest sentiments of the “ Plaindealer.” Under 
their management the paper is prosperous. The cause of 
Republicanism has been abetted no little through its agency. 


JOHN MICHAN 


Was born in Philadelphia, Penn., Nov. Ist, 1822. His 
pareuts were both natives of Ireland, though they traced 
their ancestry to Scotland. They came to this country in 
1820. In 1837 they moved to Washington county, [linois, 
where John, though but fifteen years of age obtained a posi- 
tion as teacher. He next entered a store as clerk, in which 
position he remained two years, dropping it to take up car- 
riage and wagon making. In 1852, he went by overland 
route to Oregon; first to Portland, where he found no work, 
then to Oregon City, with the same result. Being met here 
by a stranger, who evidently took an interest in him, he at- 
tended him to his home and the next day was rejoiced to 
find in the stranger a friend indeed as he secured for him a 
school, upon the duties of which he at once entered as teach- 
er. In 1854 he returned and put into execution a resolution 
formed in Oregon, to study law. He secured a few books, 
and alternated his study with labor. Three years thereafter, 
he was admitted to practice at the bar. He soon ruse to 
prominence in his profession, and has built up a large prac- 
tice. In 1862, he was appointed Master in Chancery for his 
county, a position he held for two years. In 1868, he was 
elected States’ Attorney for his district, on the the Republi- 
can ticket. In this election a high compliment was paid 
his legal abilities, in that he overcame a majority of 1400 
votes. 

Mr. Michan is a self-made man, has attained to a profuund 
knowledge of the law; is a good speaker, cogent, close rea- 
soner, and receives recognition as an able lawyer. 

He was married to Miss Margaret Alexander, a native of 
Randolph county January 21st, 1845, 


J. C. HAWTHORNE, 


A wative of Randolph county, was horn near the village 
of Blair. A common school education was supplemented 
by attendance in the Illinois State Industria] University at 
Champaign 187374; McKendree College in 1875, and 
when Dr. Allyn, its President, was called to a similar posi- 
tion in the Southern Illinois Normal University, at Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, Mr. Hawthorne was one of the pupils to follow 
his preceptor. From this institution he graduated in June, 
1876. Having chosen the profession vf law he attended 
Union Law College, a branch of Chicago University, from 
which he graduated May 27th, 1880. Immediately after he 
engaged in practice in connection with Messrs. Steele and 
Jones in the city of Chicago, and after six months came to 
Sparta and located in the practice. His father, James Haw- 
thorne, was born in Preble county, Ohio, April 16th, 1816. 
Was brought by his family to Illincis, 1819, who located on 
a farm where Evansville now stands. When a boy, some 
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Indians came to the house, when his parents were at church, 
and stole all the bread to be found except three pieces. 
The children ran up stairs to secrete themselves where they 
were followed by an Indian who counted their number on his 
fingers and had a piece of bread left for each. He died 
April 18th, 1866. 

J.C. Hawthorne is a young man of steady habits and 
much force of character, and has the qualifications necessary 
make a successful lawyer. 


REUBEN J. GODDARD. 


AmonG the members of the Randolph har, none deserve 
more honorable mention than Reuben J. Goddard. He isa 
native of the county, and has always recognized it as his 
home. At the age of sixteen he commenced a course of 
study at the Union Academy, at Sparta, a religious institu- 
tion under the management of the United Presbyterian 
church, afterward dissolved in favor of Monmouth college, 
in the northern part of the State. 

At the age of seventeen he entered Michigan University 
at, Ann Arbor, where after remaining until the age of nine- 
teen, he began the study of law in which he graduated in 
1864. He immediately began the practice of his profession 
in Sparta, and by close application to his books and busi- 
ness, he has established a large and lucrative practice. In 
1870 he was appointed Prosecuting Attorney of the Common 
Pleas court at Sparta, an office abolished by the new Consti- 
tution. In November, 1872, he was elected to the office of 
State’s Attorney fur Randolph county. In 1876 he was re- 
elected to the same office. The duties of this position he 
discharged with signal ability. 

In his political views he is conservative, yet in the heat of 
a campaign active and outspoken. He identified himself 
with the Democratic party upon attaining his majority, and 
has ever since aided aud abetted her cause, by voice and 
vote. Ambitious to excel in professional life he devotes his 
energies to its prosecution. 

Mr. Goddard was united in marriage to Miss Emma Ker, 
November 30th, 1875, hy whom he has one child, a boy, 
Willie D, Goddard. His wife is an accomplished musician, 
possessed of a rare voice. 

Mr. Goddard's father, William B. arrived in this county 
when an infant, as early ag 1819. He died in 1875 in the 
little town of Evans, Colorado, where he had gone for the 
benefit of his decliniug health. He was married in this 
county, near Kaskaskia, to Miss Eliza Hawthorne, daughter 
of James Hawthorne, one of the old pioneers of Randolph, 
and avery prominent and leading citizen, and who filled at 
various times a number of public offices. He was intimate- 
ly connected with all the enterprises looking toward the 
improvement and development of the county and its resour- 
ces. Afier his marriage, Mr. Goddard moved to the 
vicinity of Sparta, which was his home at the time of his 
death. During his life he followed at different times the 
occupations of farmer, merchant, builder and architect, and 
was an active Justice of the Peace about twenty years. 
For many years he wasa prominent member of the Presby- 
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terian church, in which he was noted for his devotion and 
exemplary piety. Ele was not very suecessful in the 
accumulation of property, but was nevertheless a fair liver. 
He took great pride in his family, and nothing gave him 
more pleasure than the prosecution of plans promoting the r 
advancement in intellectual, social and moral culture He 
gave his children that which is of infinitely more value than 
property,a good education and proper ideas of the true ends 
and duties of life. 

Of tbe brothers and sisters of Reuben J, James H. is a 
practising Attorney at Sedgwick, Kan-as, Albert isa printer, 
Sarah E., now the wife of Porter Morrison lives near 
Monmouth, Illinois, aad Eveline L. wife of Mayron Camp, 
resides near Wichits, Kansas. 

His grandfather, William Goddard, was an early settler of 
Kentueky, and was a soldier in the United States serviee, 
during the war of 1812, and was afterwards employed as a 


ranger in defense of the white scttlers of Illinois against the 
Indians, and was finally killed in a skirmish with the 
savages, near the old Indian towu of Cahokia, St. Clair 
eounty He wasa fearless and brave man, anddid much 
in holding in cheek the incursions of the red-men in their 
depredations on the whites. His progenitor in town was an 
old Continental soldier, who faithfully served his country 
through its struggle for independence. 

The Hawthorne family are of Scotch origin, and derived 
the name from a shrub of thick undergrowth in the mouu- 
tains of Seotland, where the old Seots were in the habit of 
retreating, when vanquished on the plains during their wars 
with the Danes. Its bestuwal upon the family was because 
of the leading part they took during the wars. They were 
afterwards among the perseeuted for conscience sake. Some 
of their number found their way to this country in time to 
participate in the revolution of 1776. 


Ue Ean. 


MONROE COUNTY. 


Rd ECEIVED its name from the 

Mitehegamie Indians, who at 
one time inhabited the bottom 
in the extreme south part of 
Monroe county. Three ancient 
grants of land were made by 
the French within the lim- 
its of the precinct. One of 
these, claim 1753, survey 706, 
was couceded to Franguis Ten- 
nett dit Sausehagrin, and is 
deseribed as ten arpents in front, 
extending from the hills to the Mississippi, situated at the 
Prairie Apoequois. Chalfin bridge is on the upper end of 
this grant. Claim 1283, survey 707, was granted to Francois 
Noyze dit Labé, and also extended from the Mississippi to 
the hills, and is described as situated in the Prairie A pocquois, 
Claim 1753 was owned, in 1809, by Joseph Iennett, and 
claim 1283, at that date, had passed into the posscssion of 
John Rice Jones, a prominent lawyer, of Kaskaskia. Claim 
263, survey 769, was an old French grant to Deville, (or 
Villiers), and in 1809 was owned by Peter Menard, That 
part of the bottom, between Chalfin hridge*’and the river, 
was ealled by the Freneh the Prairie Apocquois, from the 
Indians who lived there in early times. 

The old French grants were not necessarily founded on 
the improvement, or cultivation, of the soil. It is evident 
that a Frenchman, named Louis Pillet Lasond, made a set- 
tlement at an early day on the river in the neighborhood of 
the present Ivy landing. Claim 2046, survey 736, was 


granted to him on account of an improvement he had there 
made. Claim 633, survey 484, at the bluff, near Chalfin 
bridge, was granted to Louis Villard, in right of his tm- 
provement. Other grants show the early American settle- 
ments. The first improvement on claim 828, survey 467, 
was made by James Scott; on claim 557, survey 055, hy 
Raphael Drury; on claim 760, survey 486, by William 
Howe; on claim 770, survey 483, by Elizabeth Labushe ; 
on claim 768, survey 443, by Charles Gill; on claim 2623, 
survey 697, by Heury O'Harra; on elaim 615, survey 485, 
by Isaae Chalfin; on claim 1618, survey 698, by William 
Chalfin, and on claim 495, survey 70I, by Josiah Ryan. 
Claim 316, survey 704, on part of which Maeysville is now 
built, is an improvement right granted to James McRoberts. 

One of the most noted of the pioneer settlers, of 
Mitchie preeinet, was Nathaniel Hull. Ele was born and 
raised in Massachnsetts, and acquired a good cducation. 
About the year 1780. in company with several other young 
men, he came to Hlinvis. Ife descended the Onio, and 
landed at « place afterward called Elull’s landing, from 
which he opened a road across the country to Kaskaskia, 
which afterward heeame the main traveled way. He 
bought the improvement right of Elizabeth Labushe, claim 
770, survey 485, at the foot of the bluff, just below the pres- 
ent Chalfin bridge, aud there settled. A tew years after his 
arrival he married into the O'Harra family. The place of 
his settlement was where Christopher Fults now lives. He 
bought a farm of considerable size under cultivation, and 
built a block house. Te was commonly the leader of the 
eompanics raised in the neighborhood to protect the scttle- 
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ment from Indian depredations, and soon acquired the title 
of Captain Hull. A post-office and small store were estab 
lished at the block-house. This post-office was probably the 
first within the limits of Monroe county. He hecame a Jus 
tice of the Peace, and Judge cf the Randolph County Court. 
In 1794 he revisited Massachusetts. On his return his 
brother, Daniel Hull, came with him, and settled in the 
hottom. He died in the vear 1806. 

The Worleys came to Illinois with the first American im- 
migration Joseph Worley made an improvement north of 
Bellefontaine, and received a grant of four hundred acres of 
land, included in claim 562, survey 640. This is the farm 
on which Joseph W. Drury now lives, and was in the own- 
ership of the heirs of Worley till September, 1309, when his 
sons, John, Joseph, and William, sold it to Enoch Afoore. 
James Worley was killed by the Indians in the American 
Bottom in Mitchie precinct in 1789. From Bellefontaine 
the Worleys moved to the bottom, and made early settle- 
ments at the foot of the bluff. John and William Worley 
lived at the mouth of the holluw at Chalfin bridge, and there 
raised families. Their farms were in claim 633,survey 454. 
The stream which flows out of the hollow, now known as 


Worley, Jr., settled a couple of miles below Chalfin bridge, 
near the bluff, on what was afterward known as the Master- 
son place. The ald house, now standing on this place, was 
built by Benjamin Masterson, who moved here fram Harri- 
sonville. He gave his name to Masterson lake, now mostly 
drained and under cultivation. At this place, also, lived Dr. 
Carribine, an Irish gentleman, who lived here many years 
and practiced medicine. At this point, Masterson, at one 
time, kept a smal] store. 

The Chaifins (the name is commonly spelled by early 
members of the family “Chaffin’’) settled in the bottom, 
where Chalfin bridge now is, in the year 1796. They came 
from England, Isaac Chalfin and his son William, and first 


on claim 315, survey 703, which was given him as a militia 
donation. He was born near Glasgow, in Scotland, in May, 


1760. He emigrated to America at the age of twelve, and 
settled in Philadelphia. When cighteen years old he be- 
came a soldier on the side of’ the colonies in the war of the 
Revolution and served until the close of the war. He was 
married iu the year 1737, and the next year settled in Ken- 
tucky on the Ohioriver. In 1786 he came to Kaskaskia, 
where he remained till 1797. During his first visit to Hli- 
nois he settled temporarily on claim 316, and made some at- 
tempt tu place land uuder cultivation, which entitled him 
to the grant of land he subsequently obtained. He came 
back to Illinois and settled on claim 315, a mile north of 
where Maeysville now stands, which was afterward bis home 
for nearly halfa century. The same year of his settlement 
here (1798) he built a dwelling-house, which is stil] stand- 
ing and is probably the oldest house now in the county. In 
this house his children were born, among them Josiah Me- 
Roberts, who became a prominent member of the bar, and 
Samuel McRoberts, the first native-born citizen of the state 
elected to the United States Senate from Illinois. Judge 


| McRoberts devoted himself with much industry to his farm. 
Maeysville creek, was then called Worley’s creek. Joseph | 


settled in Pennsylvania, near Harrisburg, and from there | 


came to Illinois. Isaac wasan old man at the time he left 
England. He was blind fur several years, but regained his 
eyesight previous to his death. James Chalfin, a brother 
of William Chalfin, removed from Pennsylvania to Hlinois 
about the same time with the other members of the family. 
Coming up the Mississippi they got out of provision, and 
landed, sending a man to Hull's fort for assistance and pro- 
visions. Ou his return to the boat the whole crew was 
found massacred. The Indians had mangled the bodies 
cruelly, and of some the tongues had been cut out. This is 
said to be the same massacre in which Mrs. Neff, the mother 
of John Moredock, was killed. James Chalfin and his 
whole family were among the victims. Seth Chalfin son of 
William Chalfin, was born on the old Chalfin place, lived 
there during his life, and died in 183%. He built the 
Klein honse near Chalfin hridge. Nathaniel Chalfin went 
to California in 1849. Five generations of the Chal- 
fins are now buried in the old graveyard, under the bluff, 
near Chalfin Bridge. The first settlement made on the up- 
land in this precinct was hy James McRoberts, claim 316, 
survery 704, but he settled permanently, at an early day, 


He served as a justice of the peace for many years, and was 
also eleeted county judge. His death occurred in 1844, and 
his widow survived him several years. ~ His son, Samuel 
McRoberts, was burn in 1799. He attended « school kept 
by Edward Humphrey in the bottom near Chalfin Bridge. 
At the age of twenty he became clerk of the Monroe County 
Circuit Court, and-in 1824 was elected Circuit Judge by the 
State Legislature. He filled several other public positions, 
and in 1540 was elected United States Senator. He died 
at Cincinnati in 1343, while on his way home from Wash- 
ington. Twochildren of James McRoberts are still living. 
Josiah McRoberts is a resident of Joliet. and the youngest 
daughter, Mary, the widow of Major Xerxes F. Trail, lives 
in the county. 

David Waddle owned claim 76%, survey 44%, at the 
beginning of the present century. On part of this claim, 
Isaiah Levins, who married a daughter of William Chalfin, 
lived for some years in early times. About a mile below 
Nathaniel Hull’s place, under the bloff lived Colonel Wil- 
liam Alexander. He acquired his military title in his ser- 
vice against the Indians. He was a justice of the peace, 
and a man of some wealth and standing in the community. 
At Hull’s old place, Gilman Jewett once lived. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Colonel Alexander. 

One of the oldest places along the river is the farm now 
owned by Louis Ihorn, a mile above Ivy Landing. It is 
included iu the old French grant, made to Deville or Vil- 
liers, and from him passed into the possession of Colonel 
Pierre Menard, of Ka-ka-kia. In 1803. Thomas Marrs lo- 
cated here. He came to Illinois frou Kentucky in the year 
1797, accompaming Judge James McRoberts in a boat 
down the Ohiv. He first lived near Cahokia, aud then be- 
tween Waterlooand Whiteside’s station. During the Indian 
troubles in 1811, the family found refuge in Whiteside’s 
Fort He subsequently returned to Kentucky. He only 
had one son who died at the age of twenty, and twelve 
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daughters. Abigail married Abner Carr. Lucinda, now Mrs. 
Eli Wiley, is living in Jefferson county, Missouri Phebe 
married Robert Miller in tbe year 1822, and is still living, 
and is one of the oldest residents of the county. She sas 
born below Cahokia, in the American Bottom, on the twenty- 
fifth of December, 1800. Her husband, Robert Miller, 
whom she married in 1822, came from Kentucky, and the 
family settled in the northwest part of Mitchie precinct, on 
the river near where Austin James now lives. Reuben Mil- 
ler made the first improvement here, and it was the earliest 
seitled place on the river between Harrisonville and Ivy 
landiug. Mrs. Miller remembers the first steamboat that 
ascended the Mississippi. It was the “Geoeral Pike,” and 
reached St. Louis on the second of August, 1817. She was 
married to Rohert Miller in 1822. 

Along the bluff in this precinct is a spacious cave known 
as Saltpetre cave. Saltpetre was collee ed here for the man- 
ufacture of powder, and hoppers were arranged to cateh the 
drippings trom the rocks This was one of the last places of 
resort for the Indians in this part of the State. When they 
moved away from Kassaskia several frequented the cave, 
aud used it for a shelter and sleeping place. 

One of the early school teachers in Illinois had a school 
in the neighborhood of Chalfin Bridge. This was Fdward 
Humphrey ; he taught school here as early as 1805. 


MAEYSVILLE,. 


Maeysville may be said to have begun its growth asa 
town from the year 1852, when Jacob Macys here built a 
saw mill. The site of the town was known as the McRob- 
erts meadow (tract, and was purchased by Mr. Maeys in 1545. 
For a year after its construction the mill remained idle on 
account of there not being sufficient water to drive it. 
Steam engines were then put in place, and the mill suceess- 
fully operated. ‘Uhe first store was opened in 1858 by Jaeob 
Maeys in partnership with Judge Abraham Poston By 
this time some half a dozen houses had been erected in the 
place. A town had been surveyed and laid off in 1856 by 
Mr. Maeys, and called Maeysville. A post-oftice was estab- 
lished in 1869 by the name of Maeystown. Jacob Macys 
was appointed postmaster aud has retained the office ever 
since. Mr. Maeys purchased Judge Poston’s interest in the 
store and became sole proprietor in 1567, Asteam flouring 
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mill was built by Jacob Pilgerand Mr. Coleman. It passed 
into the possession of Anton Zeitinger who owned it at the 
time it was burned down in 1868. The building was then 
purchased by Jacob Maeys, William Maeys, Jacob Hodl- 
man, Jacob 8. Jobb, George [offman, William Hoet¢ and 
Dr. Charles Wilhelmy. The mill was rebuilt in 1580 and 
made ready for machinery, but has never been put in opera- 
tion, St. John's Evangelical Church was completed in 1866. 
The Rev. Edward Jacob Hosto is the pastor. There is no 
public school nearer to the town thaa a mile, and most of 
the children attend a school carried on under the care of the 
pastor of the ehureh. Dr. Charles Wilhelmy has been en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine in the village s nce 1858, 
Ifis son, Dr. Charles Wilhelmy, Jr, is now also established 
here as a physician. The towa contains about twenty five 
dwelling-houses. There is one store f which Jacob Macys 
is proprietor. The other business interests arc represented 
by Charles Siebermann, wagonmaker ; Heury Wippemann, 
merchant tailor; Jacob G. Jobb, saddler and harness maker ; 
Lewis Krone, shoemaker; and George Hoffman, black- 
smith. 


CHALFIN BRIDGE, 


In the neighborhood of Chalfin Bridge is the old Chalfin 
farm, and the small bridge that crosses what is now called 
Maeysville creek, but what was known t» the pioneer settlers 
as Worley’s creek, gave the post-office established at this 
point its present appellation. There is a store of which 
Nicholas Kohnz and William Keckritz are proprietors. 
Nicholas Kohoz owns a blacksmith shop, and William Bade 
carries on business as a wagon maker. The post-office is 
supplied with the mail three times a week, and Mr. Iohnz is 
postmaster. 


IVY LANDING. 


Ivy Landing, formerly known as Goodman's Landing, is 
on the Mississippi in the extreme south part of Mitchie pre- 
cinet, and is an important shipping point. A post-office by 
the name of Ivy was established in 1874. George W. 
Cavanaugh was the first postmaster ; Smith IT. Brickey now 
has charge of the office. Mr. Brickcy and Zeno Aubuchon 
have carried on the mercantile busincss since 1874. There 
is a blacksmith shop, and the place in all contains about 
half a dozen buildings. 


IBAVOKG; vee Ee 


J. WM. GOODMAN. 


Was horn in Wayne county, Illinois, on the 30th of May, 
1840; he was the son of J. Martin Goodman and Lucinda 
Goodman (nee Conu)., Lucinda Conn was of German de- 
scent, and the daughter of James Conn, who settled in the 
eastern part of this State before its admission into the 
Union. J. Martin Goodman was elected Captain of a Com- 
pany during the Mexican War, under command of Col C. 
Parham, but peace being declared, his Company returned 
home without active engagement with the enemy. He had 
a family of four children, viz: Martha J., J. William, (the 
subject of this sketch), John and Henry—the last named 
lives in Louisville, Kentucky. Martha is the wife of J. Walls, 
a resident of Arkansas, and John is deceased. 

William Goodman, father of J. Martin Goodman, and 
grandfather of our subject, was of German extraction, and 
settled in Wayne county, this State, as early as the year 


1823. He was married in Knoxville, Tennessee, to Mi-s 
Martha Gunn, a sister of the celebrated Dr. Gunn, author 
of Gunn’s Medical Works. Wm. Goodman was a resident 
of Ilinois for about twenty years, and subsequently removed 
to Missouri. J. Wm. Goodman came to Monroe county at 
the age of fourteen, where he has since contiaued to reside. 
On October 25th, 1860, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Delitha Cheek, daughter of John Cheek, an old settler of 
this county; this lady died in 1865. Mr. Goodman again 
married in 1879 a Miss Elizabeth Crittenden, by whom he 
has one child. He bas followed the business of farming all 
his life, and has been successful; by persevering industry 
and economy he has acquired a well-improved and cultiva- 
ted farm; a view of his residence and surroundings can be 
seen in another portion of this work. In politics Mr. Good- 
man is a Republican. 
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RANDOLPH CoO. 


HIS precinct lies in the northwestern 
2 part of the county, and is bounded on 
the north and west by Monroe county, 
on the east by the Kaskaskia river, and 
on the south by Ruma precinct and 
Horse creek. Its territory embraces the 
greater portion of town 4 south, range 
8 west, and that part west of the Kas- 
kaskia river, in town 4, range 7, north 
of the southern line of sections, and contains about thirty- 
four sections of land. It receives its name from tke city of 
Red Bud, the only town in the precinct. Originally, it was 
about two thirds rich, rolling prairie, with good timber 
bordering on the Kaskaskia and the breaks of Horse creek. 
The prairie received its name— Horse prairie”—in the 
early days of the settlement of Kaskaskia and Prairie 
du Rocher. The horses of the French settlers would eseape 
and seek the prairies fur grazing, and as this was one of the 
most productive in the region, it was a favorite resort for the 
wandering animals. 

The surface is undulating, sufficient for good natural 
Dr a Kaskaskia on the east, with the tributaries 


emptying into it, affords excellent drainage io that part of 
the precinct, while Horse ereek and its branches in the south 
and west, furm a complete water-way for that section of its 
territory. The Cairo and St. Louis railway enters the pre- 
cinct from the west, iu section 6, extends in a southeasterly 
course, and crosses the Kaskaskia in section 16; thus fur- 
nishing transportatiun facilities to the citizens of Red Bud 
and vicinity. 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

From indications yet not extinct, and from all history that 
can be gleaned at the present time, the firstsettlements made 
in this precinct were in sections five and six, town 4, range 7, 
near the prominent bluffs on the Kaskaskia. In the year, 
1795, Joho J. Whiteside, and a few others located on the 
bluff in section five, where a small town was laid off and 
called Washington. A beautiful panorama of field and 
prairie can be viewed from this site, overlooking Horse 
Prairie, at the west. The inhabitants of Washington enclos- 
ed fields and engaged in stock raising and agriculture. The 
houses were mere log cabins, but the town was laid out with 
regular streets, andtook on the general appearance cf a 
froutier village. Conspicuous among the inhabitants were the 
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“Going” families. Th-y were emigrants from Kentucky, 
and on first coming to I[linois stopped for a short time 
a little distance south wet of Bellefontaine, where they 
erected a furt. 
Washington. They cousisted of the father and son, both 
having familie, and were blacksmiths by trade, and 
proved useful citizens to the little colony. Another re-ident 
of the town, was John Grosvenor. [le was a native of Con- 
necticut, and located here in 1799. He was ast »ne-mason by 


trade. lu the same year, John Pulliam located in the vil- 
lage. He emigrited from Kentucky in 1796, and first 


stopped at New Design, in Monroe county. <A year later, 
he moved tu a point west of St. Louis, and in 1799, came to 
the town of Washington. While here he cultivated a farm, 
near the towo. He had a large family, and several of his 
descendants are citizens of the state. In 14U2, he removed 
to Monroe county, and finally made a plantation on the 
Kaskaskia. in 8. Clair County, where he died in 1813. 
Late in the fill of 1797, the families of William Scott 
and his son-in-law, Jarvis, located in the town. They were 
from Kentucky. They remained here but a few months, 
then moved to Monroe county. The “old man" Scott died 
at Turkey Hill in St. Clair county, in 182%, at the age of 
eighty-two years. The town of Washington by common 
consent changed its name to that of‘ Horse Prairie Town,” 
which name it lingered and died about 1810, 
Twenty-five years later, another little town sprang up, and 
was called Latayette. This was situated on or near the old 
site of Washington. At one time it coutained one store 
kept by John Ralls; a saw mill owned and operated by 
J. & WR. Ralls, and a population of eight or ten families. 
It, too, has passed away, with scarcely a relic to tell where 
it once stood. Among others who settled on Horse Prairie 
as early as 1800, were Robert McMahan, Jarrot Brickey, 
Samuel and Winder Kinney, Chance Ratcliff, Gibbons, 
Teter, Everman and Heory Levins. 
emigrant from Kentucky, and first located in New Design, 
Monroe county, in 1794. A year later he moved his family 
to “Yankee Prairie,” a few miles southeast inthesame county. 
He is mentioned more at length in other portions of the work. 
Jarrot Brickey was a native of Virginia, and while a 
youth went to Kentucky, and from thence to I[linois in a 
very early day, and located in the “ New Design Settle- 
meat.” About 1809, he moved to Hurse Prairie, and set- 
tled a little northeast of the present site of Ned Bud. For 
a time this little settlement was so harassed by Indians 
that nearly all the pioneers left it and moved to other re- 
gions, only two or three families remaining. Among these 
was Mr. Brickey. This was about 1810. In the war of 
1812, the Indians became more bold and troublesome than 
before, but these hardy few stood their ground, and braved 
the dangers of those times which tried the souls of the pio- 
neers Mr. Brickey joined the Rangers, and did faithful 
service in protecting the frontier. He lived an industrious, 
respected citizen of Horse Prairie for nearly half a 
century, and died lamented by many friends. His eldest 
son, Preston B., was also in the service of 1812. He located 
a little north of Red Bud. Two of his sons, John and 


noder 


MeMahan was an 


A little later they came to the town of 


William, purchased the Red Bud flouring mills, and for 
many years were among the leading business men of the 
etty. They moved to other parts about two years ago. 
Another pioneer was Rawleigh Ralls, a Se tchman by birth. 
We emigrated with his family from Virginia to Randolph 
county in 1804, and located in section 6, township 4, range 
7, not far from the Kaskaskia. This is a high, rolling 
ridge of gronnd, and from this pioveer that part of the pre- 
cinet retains the name of Ralls’ Ridge The pioneer chil- 
dren were two sons and five daughters Mr. Qt. lived but a 
few years. Flis wife surviyed him about ten years The 
sons, Edward and John, married here and reared families. 
The latter became quite a prominent local Baptist preacher 
in early days. Te died in 1857. Edward heeame a promi- 
nent farmer, and died early in 1875. 

Samuel Crozier came from South Carolina in 1808, and 
Jocated three miles south of Evansville, where he died The 
eldest son, John C., came to Red Bud in 1820, and settled 
in section 4, tawn 4, range 8. He was then a young mar- 
ried man without children. Only two of his children are 
now living, John L. and Caroline, wife of R. D. Durfee. 
The former is now 59 years of age, and resides on the farin 
where he was born, now within the city limits of Red Bud. 
He says that he can recollect, when a small boy, that in 
this region of the country there were a dozen Indians to one 
white man, and that deers, wolves and wild turkeys were 
numerous. 

Chesley Allen settled here in 1809. He came from 
Virginia, aud several of his descendants are now citizens of 
the county. After the close of the war of 1512, the Indians 
became less hostile, and there was quite an influx of immi- 


gration, Among these was Edward Faherty, a native of 
Ireland. Te landed at Baltimore in 1500, being then but 


seventeen years of age He afterwards married Mary 
Tewell, and moved to Nentucky. Early in 15818, he 
migrated to Randolph county and located in section twenty- 
one, town four, range eight. He erectet a log cabin at the 
edge of the prairie. His family then cousisted of his wife 
ant six children, Patrick, Bridget, Birtholomew, John, 
Mary and Micha |, all of whom are now dead. Two other 
ehildren were born to the family, James and Edmond. Mr. 
Faherty remained here until his death, which occurred in 
1646. James resides on the place his father first located. 
Edmond lives in Red Bud. Both are congenial men, aud 
fair types of the hospitable pioneer. John Adams was 
from Wentucky, and settled in section twenty, town four, 
range seven, in 1819. Shelton Evans and Levi Simmons 
settled at a point below Kaskaskia in 1819. In 1525, they 
moved to Horse Prairie. Another carly settler, is Henry 
O'Harra of Red Bud, who is now engaged in the lumber 
trade. For the history of the O'Tlarras, see Ruma chapter. 
Among other prominent citizens of the precinct at this 
writing, and who would rank as being with those of a more 
recent date are, David Ohlwine, and the descendants of 
Bartholomew Hoy, and Timothy Liddy. 

Believing that the first land entries will prove of interest 
to the reader, we here append a few. The first entry made 
in town four, range eight, was by W. Rector and E. Ban- 
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eroft, April 14th, 1815, being the S E. one-fourth of sec- 
tion No. 1. The following are in the same township: 
Cheeqner and others. entered the S. E. one-fourth of section 
twelve, the 29th of April, 1815. Pan] Haralson entered 
the S. Is. one-fourth of section twenty-five, April 24th of the 
same year. he first school taught in the precinct was by 
John C. Crozier about 1826. The schvol-house was a little 
pole cabin that had been abandoned by a squatter, It was 
sitaated north of Red Bud, near the county line. About this 
lime there was a small frame church house erected in the 
Brickey and Ralls’ settlement. The denomination was the 
Baptist. John Ralls, the pioneer, was the first pastor. 
Near where this old church building was situated may be 
found an ancieat cemetery. It was here that the first inter- 
melts were made. The first facilities or conveniences for 
milling purposes in the immediate neighborhood of this 
precinct, was erected by Edmond Faherty at his premises 
in section twenty-one. This was in 1825. It was what 
was then known as a “horse band mill,” and served an 
excellent purpose. The first to give attention to the raising 
and propagating fine stuck was Edward Ralls. At this 
writing the leading stock men are, Judge William Mudd, 
and John and Daniel Liddy. According to the late census, 
the populatioa of Red Bud preciuct numbered 2,554 inhabi- 
tants, composed mainly of a thrifty German population. 


CITY OF RED BUD. 


In order to give the history of this town properly, it is 
necessary to go back a few years—1535-~a d give an ac- 
count of the little town of Prairieville, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have been the town to-day if good jndgment had 
been exercised by its proprietors. This nucleus fur a tuwn 
was situated in section 16, a mile or two south of Red Bad, 
and was laid out by J. W. Baker and Miles A. Gilb rt. As 
subsequent history must relate, it was merely a prospective 
town and only placed on paper. It is true that a post- 
office was located here, and a few goods sold, by William 
S. Hughes; but a little later more active parties located in 
what is now Red Bud, and from the hamlet then begun now 
booms a live little city. It issituated upon a rising eminence 
ia Horse Prairie, a little south of the Monroe county line, in 
sections 4and 9, town 4, range 8. It receives its name fruina 
species of flora that was then growing largely in this part of the 
prairie. Indeed, where the city now stands wasa jungle, com- 
posed of black haws, grape-vines and red bud. Ou what is 
now the northeast corner of Market and Main streets there 
was a Jarge patch of the “red bud ” flura, and Mr. R. D, Dar- 
fee, being one of the settlers of the town, saw fit to name the 
hamlet and post-office Red Bud. The first indication of 
civilization within what is now the city limits was made 
by Preston Brickey, in 1820, He constructed a hittle log 
cabin, a few yards north of the depot, and here cnltivated 
a farm; but no thought could have entered Ins mind that 
ouly two decades later there would be a city of life and 
activity within a stone’s throw of his exbin. In 1839 James 
Pollock placed a small stock of goods in the log cabin 
built by Henry Simmons, where he did business for about 


a year. This was situated about a quarter of a mile east 


of the Catholic church building, on the property now 
owned and occupied by William Gubert. The next year 
he moved his stock of goods into a log building erected 
by John C. Crozier, which was sitaated on the ground 
now occupied by Henry O’Harras lumber yard. He contin- 
ued the business here about three years, when he moved to 
Preston. In 1840 R D. Durfee became the first permanent 
merchaut in Red Bud. Two years later he built a frame 
store house on the southeast corner of Market and Main 
streets, where the'Commercial Hotel now stands. In the 
same year he erected lis dwelling just in the rear of the 
bank building. These were the first frame houses. The town 
was laid off aud platted by William Simmons, January 19, 
1843. The village grew and prospered, so that other addi- 
tions were soon made by R. D. Durfee and Samuel Crozier. 
The first brick building erected was the school-house ; it 
was built in 18954, in the east part of the town. It is still 
standing. The first brick store was built by Durfee & 
Crozier, in 1855, and is situated on the northeast corner 
of Main and Market streets, and is now occupied by 
L Marx & Co. The first hotel was built by Lawrence 
Smith in 1850. and was located on the northwest corner of 
Market and Main streets. It was a two-story frame build- 
ing. Gabriel S. Jones was the first blacksmith. He com- 
menced business .in 1847, and his shop was situated on the 
north side of East Markct street, where Peter Wey’s jewelry 
store now is. The first church house was erected by the 
Lutheran denomination. It is yet standing by the side of 
the present magnificent structure, in the southeast part of 
the city, and is now used by the church for a parochial 
school. 

According to a directory made in 1859, the following was 
the business of the town: five dry goods stores; six groceries ; 
two flouring mills ; two lumber yards; six merchant tailors ; 
one drug store; one brewery; one livery stable; five boot 
and shoe shops; three blacksmiths; three wagon shops; 
one saddler ; fonr hotels; two brick yards; four earpenter 
shops; three cabinet shops ; three tinners ; one jewlery store ; 
and one ambrotype gallery. 

Incorporation —\t was organized as a village, April 19, 
1866, the officers being as fullows : John Brickey, president of 
the board, Gerhard Boekhoff, William Sehuck, Gerhard 
Ortgeisen, and John Brunner. B. C, F. Janssen was 
appointed clerk, Juhn Washbaugh, towm constable, and 
G Boekhoff, treasurer. 

The village charter was not received until February 28, 
1067. {n January, 1875, a vote was taken for the purpose 
of incorpurating as a city aader the general law; the result 
being 94 votes fur incorporation, and 76 against it. The 
citizens, therefore, being in favor of incorporating as a city, 
on the 3rd day of April following, an election was held for 
city officers with the following result: Mayor, Jacob Miller ; 
Aldermen, Alexander N. Green, Heury Fohreli, Jobn 
Gerner, Peter WKardell, Benedict Rau, and Frederick 
Roepke. City Treasurer, George Carl; City Attorney, 
Joseph B. Simpson; Police Magistrate, John Stoehr; Clerk, 
Fred D. Guker; City Marshal, J. Matt Smith ; Collector, 
John Hahn ; Street Supt., Christian Sippel. The officers at 
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this writing are Mayor, Benedict Rau; Aldermen of the 
first ward, Fred Merz, Henry Wahlmann; seeond ward, 
Alexius Mudd, John Schirmer; third ward, William Bar- 
rett, William J. Schroeder ; Street Supt., Philip Lindner ; 
Cemetery Supt, Fred Ahnefeld ; Way Master, Valentine 
Heck; City Marshal, Henry Weidling ; Treasurer, John 
Hahn; City Clerk, Fred D. Guker; Police Magistrate, 
Jobn Stochr. 

The city at this writing contains a population of about 
1,700, mostly composed of a wide-awake German class, and 
with the most substantial improvements. There are ex- 
eellent brick and stone side-walks, and the business houses 
and dwellings are constructed mainly of brick ; indeed it 
might he termed a brick town. 


PRESENT BUSINEsS=, ETC. 


Red Bud Flouring Mills and Elevator.-—This leading in- 
dustry was established in 1857, by a stock company, and 
was subsequently purchased by Brickey Brothers, and in the 
summer of 1880, it passed into the hands of the present 
proprietor, G. Ziebold. It is a brick building, three stories 
high, beside basement and attic, and the main building is 
42x56 feet on the ground. It is located in the northeast 
part of the city, situated between Mill and Piue streets. 
The mil] contains six run of burrs, and has the capacity of 
manufacturing 225 barrels of flour in 24 hours. The 
intention of the proprietor is, in a few months, to put in the 
mill acomplete “ roller system.” It has the conveniences ofa 
side traek, extending from the railroad to the mill. Twenty- 
three men are given employment by this industry, and the 
estimated yalue of annual manufactured product is $200,000. 
The firm does its own coopering, haying extensive shops 
situated a little east of the mills. The elevator was built in 
1X8], and is constructed in the regular elevator style. It is 
36x56 feet on the ground, and to the top of the ventilation, 
is 62 feet. It has a capacity of elevating 500 hushels of 
grain per hour. and can store 50,000 bushels 

The New Steam Flouring Mills, were erected iu 1870, by 
Samuel Sale, and are situated in the northwest part of the 
town, on Pine street. Mr Sale did not finish the mill on ae- 
count of a lack of meaus. Leonhard and Fisher bought out 
the concern, and plaeed in the maebinery. They condueted 
it for a time, when it came into the hands of Wm. A, Fish- 
er. In 1881, Mr. Fisher erected an elevator, and made 
other improvements to the mill, and the following year he 
sold out to the present firm, H. B. Egzers & Co. The main 
building is a substantial brick edifice, 50 x 50 feet, and four 
stories high. The elevator is attached to the mill, and is 
also of brick, three stories high. The mill contains five 
runs of stone and seven sets of roll-, with a capacity of manu- 
facturiug 250 barrels of flour daily. ‘Twenty-five employes 
are given Jabor by this iudustry, as the firm manufacture 
their own barrels for shipping flour. The shops are located 
a little uorth of the mill, and cover 5030 square feet of ground. 
The “ Ambrosia”’ is their favorite brand of flour, The ele- 
vator has the capacity of storing 15,000 bushels of wheat. 
B. V. Frank is the head miller, and the manager of the 
mills. 
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Carriage Minufuctory, J. Roscow & Brother Proprietors. 
This factory was established in the spring of 1576, by James 
Roscow ; and January, 18). the firm became W. & J. Ros. 
cow, but was subsequently changed tothe present firm name. 
The building is a two story frame, 50x 76 feet, and contains 
a blacksmith shop. wood work and trimming rooms, besides 
two floors for a repository. 
meut. 


Fourteen men are given employ- 
The firm make a specialty of the “Tinken and 
Brewster platform spring ” Surrey carriages of every descrip- 
tion are manufactured. 

Soda Water Factory.—This business was commenced in the 
pring of 157%, by Henry Buettner, and is situated in the 
iniddle of the block. east of the post-office, on the north side 
of East Market street. It has two fouutains and a generater, 
with a capacity for manufacturing fifteen hundred boxes of 
soda water every month. The building is a two story brick, 
and was originally built for a brewery. The firm do a good 
buisness. 

Cigar Munnfuetroy of Christian Rati, is located three 
doors east of Main street, on the north side of Fast Market 
street. The business was commenced in 1547, by the present 
proprietor. The amount of annual manufactured goods is 
120,000 cigars, aud it employs three men. The market is 
mainly found in Red Bud, and surroundiug towns. 

Brick Yards —There are two within the city. That of 
Anton Huegle is situated in the southeast part of the town, 
a block or two south of the schoo] buildings. The business 
was commenced in 1562. It contains one kiln, and turns 
out about 300,000 bricks annually. Besides the brick-yard, 
Mr. Huegie has a lime kiln within the city limits, and fur- 
nishes that product to the people of the town and surround- 
ing country. Jaeob Melly also owns and operates a brick- 
yard in the west part of the city. He has one kiln and 
burns about the same number of brick as the above. The 
business was established in 1876 oy the father of the above. 
Mr. Melley also owns a lime-kiln and one of the stone quar- 
ries. There are two good limestone quarries in or near the 
city limits which are quite extensively worked. The principal 
strects are already pavcd with the rock. 

Bank.—This institution was organized in June, 1875, by 
a stock company. It is located in a good brick building, 
five doors west of Main street, on the north side of We-t 
Market street. It has ample capital to do a safe banking 
business. The bank is supplied with a fire and burglar- 
proof safe, the “ Yale’’ time lock, and all the fixtures of a 
first-class bank. President, David Ohlwine ; Cashier, A. L 
Wilson. 

Besides the business houses, there are four good churches, 
Lutherau, Catholic, Methodist and Baptist. The public 
school buildings are worthy of mention, and the schools arc 
now under the efficient management of T C. McDonough, 
principal. The city can also hoast of two public halls, a 
cornet band, public library association, and a local board uf 
insurance underwriters. The latter was organized in 1879, 
with four members, President, John Stoeher; Treas, A. L. 
Wilson ; Secretary, J. Matt. Smith. The present Secretary 
is Fred. D. Guker. 

General Merchants. 


Peningroth, Scriever & Co.; J. J. 
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Tlelber & Sons; Johannah Huth; Sophia Boekhoff, prop’r, 
R. J. and H. P. Boekhoff, managers; Marx & Weiler; Sale 
& Neu. 

Books, Stationery, eic—George Carl. 

Druggists and Pharmacists.—Lewis Lesaulnier, H. A 
Dinges. 

Lumber Merchant. -Thomas B. O’Harra. 

Phystetuns.—W. J. Seeley, A. B. Beattie, J. P Bahren- 
burg, Franz Veight. 

Harness and Saddlery.—G, & T. Saxenmeyer, August H. 
Koch, Henry Sturtzum. 

Aotels.—Philip Offerding, Margaret Havermann, John 
Curten, Peter Jost. 

Merchant Tailor —Fred. A. Rathert. 

Tatlor —John Kline. 

Furniture Goods and Undertukers.—Valentine Heck, 
Louis Hensins, A. Streicher. 

Hardware and Tiucere—Benedict Ran, J H. Just 

Wagon Mukers. ~-Henry Ruehnkorf, C. Petersen, Heury 
Wahlnaun, William Floreth. 

Cunsinith—Sylvester 5. Durfec. 

Watch Mukers and Jewelers —Peter Wey, August Kal- 
bitz 

(igus Stove —Edward Heberer. 

Blacksmiths —Fred. Merz, Ernst Budde, John Lang, 
Peter Petersen, Louis Schuette, William Whitehurch. 

Milliners and Dress Makers——Mrs. Elizabeth Maier, Miss 
Sophia Noll, Mrs. Sarah Walsh 

Livery and Feed Stables.—B. C. Danu & Bro., Miller & 
Fairchilds. 

Photoyrapher—Mouroe Parrott. 

Butehers.—William Thielan. Charles Burgdort. 

Stock Dealers —George Ratz, Henry Ratz, James W. Rea. 

Shoe Mukers—Philip Hahn, Christoph Jakle, Henry 
Kluender, Charles Gielow, Fleury Bayer. 


Carpenters and Buitders.—William I. Schroeder, Louis 
Heusins, H. H. Droge, Gotlieb Koester, Fred. Yannert. 

Brick and Stone Masons—Frank Heege, John Helbig, 
Conrad Berg, Wm. Rathert, Wm. Henschen, Herman 
Loesche, Anton Huegle. 

Dealer in Tobaceo, Pipes, ete—Henry Hoth. 

Dentist—C. W. Jocelyn. 

Painters and Gluziers—Adam Kaffaix, Jno. J. Fox, Paul 
Dumas. 

Bakers.—Leonard Kaffenberger, John Ersenlohr. 

Burbers —Philip Snyder, Theodore Jakle. 

Justices of the Peaee.—John Stoehr. Jno. H. Meyer, Fred. 
D. Guker. 

Fumity Groceries—John Hahn. 

Postmaster.— George Carl. 

The fed Bud Courier, is likewise oue of the enterprises 
of the city, further mention of which is made in the article 
on the Press. The town also contains sixteen places where 
beer and other stimulants are sold by the small, besides three 
places where spirituous liquors are dealt out by wholesale. 


SOCTETIES. 


Red Bud Lodge, No. 427, A. F. and A. M. was organized 
under dispeusation August 18, 1864, and received its charter, 
dated October 4, A. D, 1865. The present membership is 
94 members. The Lodge meets regularly in its hall every 
Saturday evening, on or after the full of the moon in each 
mouth, 

Kuights of Honor, U. D., No. 2658, was established the 
18th of January, 1882, with thirteen members, The present 
membership is now thirty-six, being the maximum number 
enrulled The first Dictator, was Geo. L. Riess; first 
Reporter, Fred. D. Guker. The Lodge meets the second 
aud fourth Fridays in each month. Jt is in good condition 
financially, and prospering equally with the uther lodges in 
the State. 
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W. 8. FAIRCHILD. 


Rep Bup possesses few better business men than W.S. 
Fairchild, the proprietor of the livery stable. He was born 
in Monroe county December 20, 1845. His father, a native 
of New York, came from Ohio, where he had lived a few 
years, to Monroe county, settling near Yankeetown in 1838. 
His name was Daniel, whilst his wife’s was Elvira. He 
followed the vocation of farming. Died October 20, 1873. 
W.S. Fairchild went to Bates county, Missouri, in 1867, 
where he remained until 1873. In Missouri he followed 
farming, which he continued after his return to FHlinois in 
Randolph county. In 1881 he purchased the livery stable 
in Red Bud, which he has since most successfully carried on. 


He was married to Miss Grace Swift, daughter of Arnold 
and Harriet Swift, October 23, 1871. By this marriage 
there are three children, Harriet Elvira, Fay Edward and 
Helen May. Mrs. Fairchild, a native of New York, came 
here as a teacher in 1865. She followed this calling several 
years in Monroe and Randolph counties. 

Early in life Mr. Fairchild learned to love the principles 
of the Republican party. His first presidential ballot was 
cast for U. 8. Grant, the soldier President. In his dealings 
with patrons and friends Mr. Fairchild is accommodating 
and obliging. As a citizen he enjoys the confidence and 
respect of all. 
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THe Randolph county bar has among its members no 
more congenial spirit or popular advocate than George L 
Riess. the present county Judge. He is a native of St. 
Clair county, Hlinois, having been horn in Centreville, now 
known as Millstadt, September 50th, 1838. His father was 
a clergyman, the Rev. J. J. Riess,at that time the only 
minister of the German Evangelical church in the West. 
The maiden name of his mother was Charlotte Henckler, 
and she was born in Weisbaden, in Nassau, whilst his 
father was a native of Puttlingen, Wurtemberg. The family 
lived in Centreville until George was seven years of age, and 
theu moved to St. Louis where the next six years of his life 
were spent. The Rev. William Riess was an efficient and 
active clergyman and the German Evangelical church in the 
West owes much of its present strength to his labors. While 
in St. Louis he founded three churches of his denomination, 
two of which bear his name. In the public schools of St. 
Louis George S. received his early education. 

In 1851 the family removed to Quiucy, Hlinois, returning 
after one year to St. Louis, where the Rev. Mr. Riess died 
July 8th, 1855. 

In August followiug the subject of this sketch was chosen 
as one of the teachers in the public schools of Waterloo, at 


that time uuder the supervision of Rev. G. Steiner. For 
five years he followed the calling of a teacher and in 1860 
having given up his long cherished hope of becoming a 
college graduate, he became Deputy Sheriff of Monroe 
county. Prior to this he had diligently devoted his spare 
hours to the stndy of law. In 1865 he was chosen Assessor 
and Treasurer of Monroe county, and was re-elected in 1867. 
Then was made Police Magistrate and subsequently Justice 
of the Peace. 

He was admitted to the bar September 14th, 187!, and 
immediately entered upon a lucrative practice. As an 
evidence of his popularity and of the confidence of the 
community iu his abilities it may be mentioned that he had 
thirty-five cases at the first term of court after his admission 
to practice. {n 1875 he moved to Red Bud, and in 1882 
was elected Judge of the county court of Randolph county. 

Tle was united in marriage to Miss Sarah A. Turk October 
3d, 1861. Mr. Riess early cast his fortunes with the 
Democratic party, of whose principles he has ever been a 
steadfast supporter. During the progress of the war for the 
Union he was an ardent friend of the Union’s cause, and 
toward the end of the struggle raised a company of one- 
hundred and ten men, the “ Monroe Tigers,” aud proceeding 
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to Springfield, offered their services to the government. The 
war, however, about that time came to au end, and they were 
never in the field. 

Gifted with more than ordinary endowments aud energies, 
a genial nature and a generous flow of good humor have 
contributed to establish his hold on the aff.ctions of the 
people. As Judge of the county court he is winning golden 
opinions from the people and the bar by his sound judgment 
and fair decisions. 


FREDERICK GUKER, (DEC.) 


Tne name of “ Kaskaskia Fred,” proprietor of the Eagle 
Tavern, is still in pleasant recollection by the old pioneers 
of Randolph county; a native of Alsace, near Strassburg, 
he emigrated to America in 1827, having served his time as 
miller and afterward as baker at Strassburg. He landed 
at New York, aud after working at the baker’s trade for five 
years in New York State, he left there for New Orleans, where 
he lauded on the 4th of July, 1832. On February 6th, 1836, 
he came to Kaskaskia, where he worked one year for McGin- 
nis; he bought McGinnis out, and in the Spring of 1440 he 
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built the spacious “ Eagle Tavern,” the only brick hotel in 
the town, which for a namber of years was the principal 
resort of lawyers and officers visiting Kaskaskia. In the 
summer of 1834 he married Miss Margaretha Medart; they 
had twelve children: Carolina, (dec.) Louisa, wife of Geo. 
Hatters, of Algiers, Louisiana, Frederick D. Je ReeNotany 
Public, Insurance and Real Estate Agent, and City Clerk 
of Red Bud, Margaret, wife of John Rall, farmer, pear Red 
Bud, Sophia, (dec.), John, (dec.), Sophia, wife of James 
Ashton, Algiers, Loui-iana, Mary, wife of Wm. H. Toy, 
printer, at St. Louis, Missouri, Daniel R, baker and confec. 
tioner at Red Bud, Jula, (dee.) and Ferdinand, (dec.). 
Mr. Goker lived at Kaskaskia from 1836 to 1858; daring 
this time he grew to be one of the wealthiest men of Ran- 
dolph county. He lived for two years on a farm two 
miles above Evansville ; from thence he removed to Algiers, 
Louisiana, and after the Rebellion returned north, living at 
Thebes, Kaskaskia and Red Bud. We carried on a bakery 
and confectionery at Red Bud till his death, which oc- 
curred April 22nd, 1875, leaving his widow and children. 
His remains are interred in the old city cemetery at Red 
Bud. 
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RANDOLPH CoO. 


fie ALDWIN precinct lies in the 
? northern part of Randolph, ad- 
joining St. Clair county, and 
embraces about forty-five sec- 
tions of land. [t is principal- 
ly prairie, although the south- 
ern partand the western, along 
the Kaskaskia river, were 
originally wooded. Hill 
prairie lies in the northeastern 
part, and stretches eastward 
into Tilden. It is separated 
from Heaciek, now commonly called Plum Creek prairie, 
by a belt of somewhat broken surface extended north and 
south, of which the locality of Jordan’s Grove is a part. 
Heacock prairie, so named from George Heacock, who was 
an early settler in it, is a level area. The surface in the 
south, along Plum creek, is considerably broken. The tim- 
ber originally consisted of large, thinly set post oaks, among 
which was a heavy growth of tall grass. The principal 
streams which supply water and drainage are the Kaskaskia 
river and Plum and Little Plum creeks. Doza creek is so 
named from a French hunter who frequented its bauks in 
quest of game. The soil is productive and the improve- 
ments are good. Wheat is the staple, and the other ccreals 
receive but little attention. Fruit is not raised for the 


market. Sheep farming receives some attention and 1s found 
to be profitable ; a small flock of sheep on the farm is quite 
common. Thomas Black introduced the Cotswalds and 
Southdowns about twenty years ago. The Berkshire hogs, 
introduced by D. 2. MeMaster, are the approved and pre- 
vailing breed. Attention has been pa d to the hreeding of 
suitable farm horses. The English draft Clidesdale breeds 
were brought in several years ago by Thomas Mcllatton. 
The facilities for travel are among the best. The Kaskaskia 
and St. Louis State road is a wide thoroughfare, extending 
north and south, passing through Baldwin village. The 
Cairo aud St Louis railroad with its econncctions affords ex- 
cellent shipping advantages. The precinct was first settled 
in the southern and western part by immigrants, principally 
from Sou'h Carolina and Kentucky. Several settlements 


| were made here prior to 1812. The Scotch some years later 


settled the northeastern part in Hill prairie. The Germans 
in 1844 or 1845, began to push their settlements southward 
from Dotch Hill, so called, in St. Clair county, into [Teacock 
prairie. This region, however, had been to some extent, 
previously occupied. The Germans, first to make settle- 
ments here, were Conrad Spitz, Michael Bilger and Fran- 
cis Koener. Teutonic blood is now largely in occupancy of 
this part of the precinct, and the Germans are among the 
best farmers in the community. There are eight schools in 
the precinct, provided with suitable buildings. In 1812, 
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about three and a half miles above the mouth of Plum 
creek, and a half mile east of the west bank of the Kaskas- 
kia, near a spring of lasting water there stood a small log 
building in which James St. Clair tanght the children in 
the settlement. This was the first sehool-house. In these 
early days it was the custom enforced by necessity for the 
settlers to detail and employ one of their own members to 
act as teachers. From this rude beginning almost as by 
inagic, has developed the present advanced condition of the 
common schools Husbandry in early days was confined to 
the timber districts, partly from other circumstances and 
necessarily on account of the immense numbers of green- 
headed flies that infested the prairies, and rendered the 
horses in daylight utterly unmanageable. The primitive 
prairie farmer was obliged to do his team work at night. 
Not the least among the burdens that fell to the lot of the pio- 
neer, were those in respect of milling and clothing. The 
responsibility and care of the latter fell principally upon the 
women, who plied the spindle and the shuttle with diligence. 
About 1816, on a settler’s claim in section 28 or 29, on the 
banks of the river, Robert McDaniels built the first mill, 
and supplied a much felt need. 

The earl est important American settlements in what is 
now Baldwin precinct were made by Absalom Cox, of Cox's 
ferry notoriety, David Anderson and William McBride, 
who came with other families from South Carolina in 1804. 
There were three of the Anderson brothers who played an 
important part in the development of the country around 
Plum creek. They were besides David just mentioned, 
Jamesand John The two former came together in company 
with Cox, McBride and Robert McDonald. Cox located ou 
a four hundred acre settler’s claim in the N. W. 3 of section 
28. This claim, No 1044, and the ore adjoining it on the 
south, No 1992, were located respectively in favor of two 
bachelors named Hix and Smith. Each had a cabin on his 
claim, but they lived principally together and took their 
meals at the upper cabin. One day one of them went to the 
river to get water. His long absence excited some alarm, 
and his companion, who was deaf, went in search and found 
his comrade lying in the canoe dead and scalped. This so 
alarmed him tbat he never returned from the burial of the 
body for which he started, in the canoe, to Kaskaskia. The 
lower claim was afterwards confirmed to General Edgar, by 
whose permission Cox located on the one lying above. He 
brought with him to the county his wife, whose maiden name 
was Jane MeBride, sister of Thomas, William and John, and 
three children. Five other children were born in the 
county, Mr. Cox was a man of courage and enterprise. 
The former made him a Jeader in the ranger service. The 
latter shortly after his arrival showed itself in the establish- 
ment of a ferry. This was at first operated by means of a 
canoe. About 1816 or '17 increased immigration demanded 
better facilities for crossing the river, and Mr. Cox built a 
ferry boat sufficient to carry two wagons at a trip. But 
exposure to the sun during low water soon ruined it. After 
its abandonment, about 1822, the ferry was operated again 
in the old way. As early as 1815 or 716, Thomas Wide- 
man, who married Cox’s sister in Tennessce, operated a ferry 


about a mile up the river, and had, in a rade form, the first 
ferry boat. It consisted of a deck formed of puncheons, 
resting on two canoes placed side by side. This ferry was 
largely patronized by the settlers prior to the building of 
Cox’s boat. Wideman brought his wife and daughter to 
the country with him and settled on section 21, He excited 
the suspicions of the company of regulators, a sort of eensor- 
ial vigilance and police committee, whose business it was to 
deal summary justice to offenders and suspicious characters ; 
and to escape punishment he left the country about 1819. 
One of the most active in the prosecution of Wideman was 
his brother-in-law, Cox, evinciug a disapproval of lawless- 
ness and disorder, even though found near his own door. 

David Anderson hrought with him one child, Jane, who 
died unmarried. IJlis wife was Nancy, daughter of Adam 
Tiill, who settled south of Plum creek His children, be- 
sides Jane, were Mary, Elizabeth, and Julia. He located 
on section 5, T. 5, R. 7, where he lived and died. The 
McBride family was a large one, and a valuable accession 
to the new settlement. It consisted of William and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Jane Law, and their children, 
Thomas, John, William, Jr., Nancy, Margaret, Jane, and 
Elizabeth, all married before their arrival in the eccunty. 
Thomas had a wife and three children, lizabeth, John, and 
William. He settled about three miles south of Baldwin, 
on the E. } of the N. E | of section 26. Here he made im- 
provements, reared a large family ard lived all his life. He 
began blacksmithing soon after he loeated, and was the first 
to ply that trade. He was the only man io the entire 
settlement who could make cow-bells, an article then in 
great demand. Ile understood the art of brazing, by which 
he rendered the bells sound. John married Sarah Little, in 
Kentucky, where the McBrides had stopped a number of 
years before coming to IMinois. Jane McBride, whom John 
Anderson brought with him, in 1806, as his adopted 
daughter, was the result of this anion, Aboat 1815, Mr. 
McBride settled on the E. } of the N. W. 7 of section 23, 
William, Jr., who was also married in Kentucky, settled in 
section 2+, southeast of Baldwin, where he remained a few 
years and then moved to what is now Ruma precinet, and 
there died. He was an intelligent man, a teacher, and 
county superintendent of schools about forty years ago. He 
also represented his district in the State Legislature. 

In 1806, George Wilson, Joho Anderson, and Joho 
Douglas located here. Mr. Wilson was iu the ranger ser- 
vice for three years; other early settlers were John G- 
Nelson andSamuel Douglas. Mr Nelson was a justice of the 
peace for many years, and was the first in what is now this 
precinct. 

Jane McBride beeame the wife of Juhn, son of Archibald 
Thompson, and theirs was probably the earliest marriage in 
the precinct. Thompson subsequently settled in Evansville 
precinct. He heeame a member of the legislature, and died 
at his boarding place during one of the sessions The 
Thompson family came to the county in 1804. Robert 
McDaniel built the first mill. He settled here in 1812. 
Thomas and David Fulton, South Carolinians, came in 1814. 
George Heacock was an eastern man, and settled north of 
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Baldwin, in s2ction 2, in 1818, in the prairie. which bears 


his name. Ile and Stephens, who came about the same 
time, lived in separate eabins in the same yard, They had 
a dairy and were also eattle dealers The Scudder family 
also settled in this prairie. They came from Teanessee here 
in 1816. The family followed hunting and fi-hing and made 
ho permanent settlement. James Redpath, a native of 
Sestland, came ta Heacoek prairie in 1821, bis wife dying 
on the voyage at sea, In 1825 the neighborhood of Jordan's 
Grove was settled; at that date William Ratherford, Robert 
Redpath, Hugh Leslie, and Johu McMillan began tmprove- 
ments in that vieinity. 

In the edge of Jordan’s grove the first pos: otlice was 
established as early as 1850. The oflice was kept by 
William Meek ; he alsa had a stock of goods there The 
next nearest store was at Sparta. The post office is now 
kept at the store of Thomas Boyles. The territory em- 
braced by what is now Bddwin precinct was represented in 
the Black Hawk war by James A. Bean, Absalom Mebiide 
and David Anderson “The fort,’ so called, was built: in 
1812, by the Andersons, Wilsons, MeBrides, Thompsons, 
Cox and others, because of the murder of the Lively 
family in Washington county. The wives and children 
were placed within its walls for protection while the tathers 
and husbands went inte the ranging services. The enclo- 
sure. consisted of heavy pickets. It was located on sectiun 
thirty-three. 

VILLAGE OF BALDWIN. 

The charter of incorporation was granted in 1876. The 
first trustees were S. B. Adams 8. H. Juhuston, J. E. 
Davis, W. T. Thompson, J. R. Holden, William M. Wilson 
S. B. Adams, President: 8. D. Lindsey, Clerk. The first 
business building was a grain and machinery house, put up 
by 8. C. Jordan in the fall of 1873. The railroad was built 
the previous spring. The village is situated on Teacock 
prairie, and has a population numbering ahout two bundred 
and fifty. There are three neat frame ehurch buildings. 
The Presbyterian was built in 1872, at a cost of $800; the 
Methodist in 1874, at a cost of about $2,200; aud the 
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Campbellite, in 1875, costing about $600. The school-house 
is a frame two-room, 24x50 building, erected in 1874-5 at 
a east of abuut $2,000. The Baldwin flouring mill was 
built by James Scott & Son in 1876. The property after 
changing hands several times, came into the possesion of 
the present proprietor, 8. IL. Johnston, in 1880. Tt has 
two ron of burrs aud a capacity of twenty-four barrels a 
day. The saw mill was moved from St. Clair county in 
IS74 or ‘75. It is owned by Holden & Johnston. The 
graia house of W.B V’reston was built by its present owner, 
in 1877, at a cost of $2,200. The grain is elevated by steam 
at the rate of four hundred bushels an hour. 
five thousand to a hundred thousand bushels of wheat are 
handled annually. The grain is discharged from the bins 
directly into the cars of the Cairo & St Louis railroad. 


Irom seventy- 


NUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Physicians —C. F, Marshall, O. H. Rhodes, J. M- Camp- 
bell, J. McMenomy. 

Genecul Stores.-- Mrs. 8. H. Spacth, W. B Preston. 

(rroeeries,’ Provisions and Post Ofiee. — William T. 
Thompson. 

Drug Stores.—O. V1 Rhodes, MeMenomy and Fellows. 

Grain Dealers —William B. Freston, S. H. Johnston. 

Blacksmiths —C. J}. Wiltshire, H. C. Fink, Juseph 
olden. 

Shoemaker —William Weierbaeh. 

Harness Muker.—1. W Porch 

Wagon Maker.—William Fink, 

Hotels —G. W. Nelson, Mrs. Jane Douglass. 

Milliners and Dressmakers—Mrs. James Halden, Mrs. 
W. L. Wilev. 

Carpenter.—J. C. Wells. 

Barbers. —R. L. Nelsan, TH. A. Rhodes. 

Livery Stables—J A. and R. 1 Nelson, 

Police Mugistrate—W. G. Young. 

Villuge Attorney —John A Douglass. 

Saloons.—George Helfer, Heury Baumann, Mrs. John 
Scheak. 


~~ 
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extreme northern part of the cuunty. 
It is buunded north by St. Clair and 
Washington counties, east hy Coulter- 
ville, south by Sparta and Centeal and 
west by Baldwin. The surface is rolling 
prairie, with but little timber. The 
precinct is made up from parts of 
township 4, range 5, and township 4, range 6, the greater 
portion being in the latter township. It occupies portions 
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of Grand Cote and Flat prairies, the soil of which is very 
rich and productive. Plum creek and its several tributa- 
ries, drain the lands and furnish water for stock purposes. 

The Cairo Short Line Railroad traverses the northeast 
corner, ou the line of which is located the village of Tilden, 
which gives facilities for the shipment of stock and produce. 
Wheat is the principal crop, although corn, oats, hay, froits 
and vegetables are cultivated and yields abundantly. 
About 1840 the chief industry was the cultivation of castor 
beaus, and it is related that most of the money with which 
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the lands were entered in this preeinct, was obtained from 
the production of this article. 
then operated in the county. Since 1860 but little of this 
product. has been grown. There is, at this writing, consider- 
able attention being paid to fruit growing, especially among 
the Seotch citizens, who form a great portion of the popula- 
tion. The raising of s ock also receives a fair share of at- 
tention. About the first blooded stock was the Durham 
breed introduced by B. Crawford, some time during the de- 
cade of 1850-60 Daniel McIntosh introduced the Alder- 
ny stock about 1872. In the business of sheep raising, 
there has existed quite a rivalry between the Sco ch settlers. 
Among the breeds popular with them are Merinos, the 
Southdowns and the Cottswolds. Matthew Kirkwood, John 
Andrews and W. J. Crawford are among the leading min 
engaged in this industry. 

Samuel Henry, James Clark and Nathan Davis, al] set- 
tled here about the same time and improved the first farms 
in the precinet. These parties entered their land, upon 
which they settled prior to or about 1820. We will bere 
give a few of the earliest land entries which will show the 
names of others who probably settled here. 

Nov. 17th, 1818, Samuel] Stublefield entered W. 3,8. E. 
4, Sect. 19, 80 acres, Same date Samuel F. Henry entered 
W.4,N E. }, Sect 19, 80 acres. Nov. 17th, 1818, James 
Clark entered E. 3, N. E. 3, Sect. 18, 80 acres March 9th, 
1819, Nathan Davis entercd the E. 3,5 W. },Seet. 8, 80 
acres The above entries are in township No. 4 south, 
range 5 west. The following entries are in township No. 4 
south, range 6 west. March 9th, 1818, Hugh Leslie entered 
the E. 3, 8. W. 4, and the W.3, S. E.+ of Sect. No. 20, 
160 acres. Aug. 5th, 1818, W.C. Ballard entered the E. 3, 
N. E. 4, Sect. 23, 80 acres. 

It does not always follow where these early entries 
were made that the parties became actual settlers, for in 
many cases the lands were entered hy those who were never 
residents of the county. 

James Strahan, a Pennsylvanian, came as early as 1822, 
and located on the E } of S. W.} of section 8, T. 4, R. 5, 
which tract he purchased of Nathan Davis. Strahan, 
brought with him a wife and family—John, Blair, Jane, 
Margaret, Mary Ann and Nancy, were the names of his 
children. John married Mary Boyd, and entered land in 
section 9, and resided there until] his death, about 1860: 
Blair married Jane Campbell, and is still living on section 
8. Jane married Thomas Lindsay, who entered Jand and 
settled in S. E. } of section 13, about 1828 Mary Aun 
died single. Margaret beeame the wife of John Hair, and 
Nancy the wife of Alexander McGuire, who first settled on 
vacated Jand in section 18, remained in the county a few 
years, and finally located in Washington county. 

John and William K. MecDill, brothers, and natives of 
South Carolina, came to the county with their father, in 
1819 or 720. He settled in the vicinity of Sparta, and John 
and William K. heecame early residents of this precinct, 
locating in section 21. John reared a large and much 
respected family of children, severa] of whom are living in 
this part of the county. William K. McDill, was born in 


There were several oil mills 


1797, and after coming to this county married Janett Mun- 
ford, in 1828. Iis father’s name wasJohn. He also came 
with the family to the county, but died in 1824. His 
mother died in South Carolina. William MeDill’s children 
were John, James, Robert, Thomas, Jane, Margaret and a 
daughter who died young. Some of them are living in this 
county. 

Samuel Boyd, Sr., was a native of Ireland, horn in 1777. 
He was married in South Carolina, to Nancy Varner, and 
came to Tilden, about 1825. He settled on section 17, 
where he improved a good farm. His children, bronght 
from South Carolina, were Samuel L, Margaret, Eliza, 
Agnes, Jane, Mary, Sarah, Abigail and Rebecei. Samuel 
L married Jane Gibson, located on section 17, improved a 
farin, and rema‘ned there until his death, leaving a large 
family. He was twice married, and all the daughters «xcept 
Sarah, married and had families. 

Anderson Jones, from Lincoln connty, Tennessee, came 
about 1829, and located on section 19, where he remained a 
few years, and then moved to Jackson county, this State. 
Ue brought with him a large family, but none of them are 
now living in this county. 

Stewart Burns, from South Carolina, came with a wife 
and tamily,and selected a home on the N E. } of section 
19, in 1880. He improved a fine farm, upon which he 
resided uaoti] his death, about 1865. His wife was Sarah 
Gillespie, daughter of James Gillespie, an old resident of 
Washington county. She is still living on the old home- 
stead. Burns served asa soldier in the war of 1812 and was 
a much respected citizen in the community. He rearcd a 
family of intelligent children, many of whom reside in 
various parts of the county, and are much respected in their 
commnnity. Hugh C. Gault, also from Lincoln county, 
Tennessee, was another early arrival. Hecame in 1831, 
and hroughi with him a family of five or six children. In 
the latter years of his life he resided in Sparta, where in 
1878, he died, at the age of 86 years. 

William Edmiston, a native Virginian, was one of the 
prominent arrivals of 1532. He came here from Tennessee, 
from where he had enlisted,in the war of 1812, and where 
in 1816, he married Sarah Askins. He emigrated to Ilinois 
in 1832, making his home on the N. W. } of section 4, T. 4, 
R. 6, in the spring of that year. He entered three or four 
hundred acres of land, and became one of the prosperous 
citizens of the county. His children were Albert, Harmon, 
William, Rufus, James, John, Polly, Sarah and Taylor. 
John Edmiston, a younger brother of William Edmiston, 
came with his family, to this county, and in 1832 lveated on 
the N. E. } of seetion 19, where he improved a good farm, 
and reared a large family, none of whom are now residing 
in the precinct. His children brought with him to this 
county, were John, Abner, Thirsa, Betsy, Susan and Rhoda. 

John McMillan, Mark Wilson and Mrs. Sarah Clark and 
their families were among the early settlers here. 

William Chambers, a native of South Carolina, and 
another old veteran of the war of 1812, emigrated with his 
family to this county in 1822, and settled here. He reared 
a large family, improved a good farm, and died in 1840. 
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The first settlers in this precinct located along the various 
streams where water and timber were plenty, and it was not 
until about 1833 that the prairies began to be settled. 

The first mill was constructed by Samuel Boyd on his 
place about 1831. It was what is known as a horse-mill. 
Rude as it was, it served a good purpose in its day, Near 
this mill, in section 17, was the first grave-yard in the pre- 
cinct. Sarah Boyd was the first person buried there. 

Sehools were early taught and have been liberally main- 
tained. The first church erected was in 1864 by the Pres- 
byterian denomination. It was constructed of brick, and 
stands on the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 7. Rey. Gihson was the earliest preacher. Dr. 
Marshall was the earliest physician, locating here as early 
as 1840. 

VILLAGE OF TILDEN. 

This thriving little village was laid out by William Ed- 
miston, Robert Matthews and William G. Crawford, and 
surveyed and platted by James D. Thompson, county sur- 
yeyor. The plat was recorded in the office of the cireuit 
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clerk May 8,1871. The first building was a hotel, built by 
Daniel McIntire in the spring of 1871. <A post-office was 
established the same year, with James Watt as post-master. 
The first blacksmith shop was opened by P. T. Jones in 
April, 1871. The first goods sold in a building used for that 
purpose was by William Poyle, prior to the laying out of 
the town in 1860. The village is situated on the line of the 
Cairo Short Line Railroad, and is quite a shipping point, 
and a great convenience to the inhabitants of the precinct. 
PRESENT BUSINESS. 

General Store and Post-office—James Watt, R. Ix. Tor- 
rens. 

Blacksmith.—James W. Armour. 

Wagon Muker.—John Neil. 

Shoe Maker.—Alexander Rieket. 

Grain Dealers, Furm Machinery, Coal and Lumber.—Ed- 
mistou & Fombelle. 

Drug Store and Physician —Dr. T. J. Garrett. 

Carpenter.—S, KR. Thompson. 

Custom Mill —N. K. Torrens, proprietor. 
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Scor.ann, the land of the sturdy Highlanders, of the once 
hounded covenanters and of a people withal patriotic in 
impulses, has given the country many noble sons. A goodly 
number of Scots have in the past located within the limits of 
Randolph county; among them James Watt is a fittiug 
representative. He was born in the parish of Fenwick, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, July 3d, 1828. At the age of fifteen he was 
apprenticed to ashop-keeper. After a brief time he traveled 


in England, then kept store in Glasgow. Soon tiring of this 


he engaged asa detective on the police force, which business 


he pursued three years. After a brief sojourn in Ireland he | 
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made his way to Canada, landing on Christmas day, 1855, at 
the port of New York on his way hither. In Canada he 
remained three years when he went to Wisconsin. In 1859 
he came to Randolph county, where he has since resided. 
In 1864 he entered the service of the United States, in Com- 
pany A, 32d Reg., Ill. Volunteer Jufautry, Was wounded 
in Nashville, from the effects of which he was discharged 
June 3d, 1865. Since the war he has pursued mercantile 
pursuits. In 1870 he secured the location of a post-office, to 
which he gave the name Sadowa. Iu 1871 the name was 


changed to Tilden. That office he yet holds. 
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AmonG representatives of the Scotch-Irish population, 
none is more deserving of reeognition for true worth than 
Hugh Mathews. Ife was born in county Antrim, Freland, 


June 25th, 1826 His parents, both natives of Scotland, 
came to Freland beeause of religious persecution in their 
native land. Thomas Mathews, his father, was a manufae- 
turer of linen. A son Robert came to this country in 1838, 
and was so favorably impressed with its fitness for a home, 


as to induce his father and family to follow snit, which they 
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did in 1540. The family located near where Ifugh now lives. 
ILugh Mathews was united in marriage to Miss Jane Maguire, 
Dec. 23rd, 1851, By this union there are three children ; 
Eliza C. Naney Emma and Thomas Henry. Mr, Mathews 
and wife are members of the teformed Presbyterian chureh, 
and in its work are devoted, earnest and zealous. The par- 
ents of Hugh both died in this county; the father Thomas 


in 1874, at the age of ninety-three, and the mother, whose 


maiden name was Naney Ross, in 1864. 


A ES ON Won ieE. 


the American Bottom, and comprises a 
large area of rich and produetive farm- 
ing land. This part of the bottom in 
early years contained a numerous popu- 
lation, and some of the most noted men 
of the earlier times of Dlinois here had 
their homes. The old town of Harri- 
sonville en the river was selected as the seat of justice of 
the new county of Monroe on its formation, and for some 
years was the most important point in the county. The 
improvement rights granted in this precinct show that a 
number of settlements were made between the years 1780 
and 1790, These settlements were along the bluff and in 
the bottom of the vicinity of Harrisonville. Claim 511, 
survey 497, now owned by William Bamber, immediately 
south of Harrisonville, was confirmed to the heirs of John 
Ellison. The testimony before the Board of Commissioners 
to examine land claims within the Kaskaskia district showed 
that Ellison had come to this place in 1783, and had grubbed 
a few aeres of land adjoining L’ Aigle (Eagle) and had died 
in the country in the same year, 

The site of the main portion where the town of Harrison- 
ville was first improved by John Jones, and was affirnied 
by the board of commissioners in 1809 to John Payne. The 
elaim next north, 580, was granted in right of an improve- 
ment made by George Wear. It was affirmed by Governor 
St. Clair to James Gillham in 1815 to the same person. 
Claim 554, survey £21, near Moredock lake, on the north- 
ern houndary of the precinct, was first improved hy Peter 
Zipp, and was in the ownership of his heirs for many years. 
Claim 510 was confirmed to Tobias Brashears. The fort 
erected in this vicinity during the Indian War from 1786 to 
1795 was called Brashear’s Fort. 

In the year 1794 the population in the Ameriean Bottom 
received an important addition in the person of Shadrach 
Bond, a nephew of Judge Shadrach Bond. He was born in 
Frederick connty, Maryland, in 1773, the son of Nicholas 
Bond, and was twenty-one years of age when he came to 
Illiuois. He had received a plain English education, and 
his early life had been spenton a farm, Reynolds says that 
“he learned much useful knowledge ofall the various moving 
principles of the human heart, and was nature’s nobleman, edu- 
cated in the wide world of the human family, with his con- 
science and sound judgment as his unerring preceptors.”’ 
For some years he resided with his uncle, and indulged 
much in the gayety and amusements of the country at that 
day. He afterward purchased a farm on the bank of 
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Moredock Lake, where he resided till his removal to Ixas- 
kaskia in 1814. He was elected a member of the general 
assembly of Indiana territory, which met at Vincennes, and 
in 1812 was sent to Congress as the first delegate from the 
territory of Illinois. Chiefly throngh his exertions, Con- 
gress in 1813 passed the first act granting the right of pre- 
emption of the public lands, a measure which was of the 
greatest importance in securing the development of Illinois. 
He was next appointed receiver of public moneys at the Kas- 
kaskia land office, and in 1814 removed to a farm in the 
vicinity of Kaskaskia. On the admission of Illinois into the 
Union as a State, he was chosen without opposition the first 
Governor, and after the expiration of his term of office was 
made register of the land office in Kaskaskia, in which offiee 
he remained for many years. He died in 1850. 

Two brothers of Governor Bond, Nicodemus and Joshua 
Bond, also made their homes in the Ameriean Bottom. The 
latter resided here but a few years, and then removed to St. 
Louis, and afterward to Vincennes. Several of the sons of 
Joshua Bond acquired reputation at the bar. 

The point of the bluff near the northern boundary of Har- 
risonville precinct, known as Salt Lake point, marks the 
place where the manufacture of salt was carried on in early 
time. This saline trade was one of the earliest established in 
the West. General John Edgar, of Kaskaskia, was its first 
proprietor, and placed it iu operation about the year 1802. 
Among its subsequent owners was a man named Boise, one 
of the early residents of the town of Harrisonville. He em- 
ployed Thomas Marrs to work the saline, and he had charge 
of it three years. At this time there were twelve wells sunk. 
Considerable salt was manufactured for a time which brought 
a good price. , 

Just north of the present town of Harrisonville, lived Dr. 
Caldwell Cairnes, who was well-known all over the country 
in early times, as an excellent physician. He came to Ili- 
nois from Pennsylvania, soon after the year 1800. Ile 
bought a fine farm under cultivation, which he called Wal- 
nut Grove. He was fond of agriculture, and farmed, for 
those days, on a large seale. He attended, likewise, to his 
profession, and had a large practice among the residents of 
the bottom. le was elected a Justice of the Peace, and also 
one of the Judges of the St. Clair County Court. (Before 
Monroe county was organized.) Te was sent as one of the 
delegates, from Monroe county, to the convention which 
formed the first constitution of the State of Illinois. He was 
one of the active working members of that body. He was 
a manof sound mind, and was honest in his transactions 
with the public, and upright in his deportment. He died on 
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his farm, leaving behind him a good reputation, and a large 
estate. One of his daughters married Gen. James Semple, 
who was at one time one of the Supreme Judges of Illinois, 
United States Senator, and Minister to Bogota. He died a 
few years since, as did also his wife, at their home near 
Elsah, Jersey county, Illinois. Thomas and Edward Todd 
were also early settlers in the bottom, Thomas not far from 
Warrisonville, and Edward in Moredock precinct. 

Claim 1726, on which Harrisonville is built, was formerly 
owned by John and Alexander Jameson. They were brothers. 
John died previous to 1826. The Levisee family lived at 
Harrisonville some years, and removed from there to More- 
dock precinct. A man named Gallatin owned, at one time, 
a large tract of land below Harrisonville, including the place 
now owned by Thomas Holland. Close to the mouth of the 
Monroe City hollow, Abraham Bivens lived about 1850. On 
the “sand hill,” as it is called, near the Willow ford bridge, 
Hugh Ralston lived in 1825. Below the Monroe City hol- 
low, under the bluff, lived Turner Todd, and farther down 
the Lewis family. Just north of Dr. Cairnes, on Fountain 
creek, was the residence of Bradley Rust. He was from one 
of the New England States. For a number of years he 
served as a Justice of the Peace, till he was succeeded in that 
office by Noah B. Harlow. He moved to Waterloo, and 
died there. 

The James family, of Welsh origin, were ameng the early 
settlers in the American Bottom. Joseph Austin James em- 
igrated to Hlinois in 1808, accompanied by his son, Thomas 
James, who was born in Maryland, in the year 1782, and 
James A. He moved to Missouri in 1807, where he died. 
Thomas James made his first trip to the Rocky mountains 
in 1809, and returned in 1810. He was in the store at 
Harrisonville for several years following the autumn of 1815, 
and in 1821 embarked ona hazardous expedition to New 
Mexico. He was made a general of the Hlinois militia in 
1825, and the same year was elected a member of the Leg- 
islature, where he served two years. He was appointed 
postmaster at Monroe City, then called James’ Mills, in 1827; 
in 1832 served as major in the Black Hawk war, and died at 
Monroe City, in December, 1847. 

Col, James A, James, son of Joseph A. James, was bern 
in Kentucky, in 1798, and received a good education, attend- 
ing the college at Beardstown, Kentucky. He married Miss 
Susan O'Hara, a native of Monroe county. Col. James 
was a man of considerable prominence in the county. His 
residence was first in Renault precinct, and subsequently at 
Harrisonville. Hewasa farmer, by occupation; represented 
Monroe and St. Clair counties in the State Legislature four 
years. In 1827, he was colonel of State militia. Austin 
James, son of Col. James, was born in the county in 1825. 
Was a farmer; served in the Sixth Illinois Regiment dur- 
ing the Mexican war; Justice of the Peace several years; 
served in the State Legislature in 1864 and in 1872, and 
has been postmaster at Mitchie. 


BRIDGEWATER. 


The old town of Bridgewater, on the Mississippi, nearly a 
mile above Harrisonville, was laid out by George Forquer 
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shortly after the year 1818. Forquer was the proprietor of 
astore in partnership with his brother-in-law, William F. 
Roberts, who was a millwright by trade. A man named 
Meisner, a son-in-law of Dr. Caldwell Cairnes, kept store 
there foratime. The high water of the spring of 1826 
covered the most of the town site and drove the few inhabi- 
tants to higher and more favored locations. Sylvester Har- 
low, father of Noah B. Harlow, came here in 1826; he was 
a native of Maine, came to I]linois in 18158, and previous to 
settling at Bridgewater, had lived in the American Bottom 
near Kaskaskia ; at this time the town of Bridgewater con- 
tained ten or twelve houses, mostly built of hewed logs, but 
the Harlow family were the only inhabitants. There was 
some trouble about the titles to the lots which had been 
sold, and finally about 1828 or 1829 Sylvanus Harlow pur- 
chased the whole town site from Guy Morrison, who claimed 
ownership. He was the owner till some time before his 
death, when he conveyed the land to his daughter, Lucinda, 
who had married William Kinney. Harlow at one time 
opened a small store; in 1830 he put up a distillery, a flour. 
ing mill, and a saw mill, all run by the same engine; these 
were in operation five or six years, till the encroachments 
of the river made advisable the removal of the buildings. 
Soon after 1828 it became a shipping point, and Mr. Harlow 
dealt largely in wood, which he sold to the steamers naviga- 
ting the river. The wood business a. the river landings was 
large and profitable in those days. Sylvanus Harlow died 
at Bridgewater. Major X. F. Trail opened a store in 1835, 
and after carrying it on two or three years, removed to 
Columbia. The water had been cutting away the river 
bank for years, and by 1844 the greater part of the town 
site had disappeared. It is now all in the river. 


HARRISON VILLE. 


The first seat of justice of Monroe county was at the old 
town of Harrisonville, some distance west of the present 
town of thatname. The waters of the Mississippi now sweep 
over its site. The first town projected here was called Car- 
thage. The Legislature of the territory of Illinois at its ses- 
sion in Kaskaskia during the winter of 1816-17, authorized 
the name of it tv be changed to Harrisonville; the act bears 
the date of the twenty-first of December, 1516. The new 
name was given it in honor of Gen. William Henry Elar- 
rison, who had oceupied the position of Governor of the 
northwestern territory. and who was afterward elected Vres- 
ident of the United States. He invested in several tracts of 
land in the bottom above Harrisonville, mostly in the pres- 
ent Moredock precinct, the ownership of which he retained 
till his death. 

The site of the town came into the possession of Jolin 
Edgar, of Kaskaskia, who sold it to the firm of McKnight 
& Brady; * a man named Boise was proprietor of a store at 


*Note.—In tho “fllinois Intelligencer,” published at Kaskaskia, there ap- 

pears the following advertisement, in the year 1819: 
NOTICE, 

“Whereas the public in general, and particularly the inhabitants of Monroe 
county, are concerned for the honest growth and prosperity of the county seat 
of said Monroe county at Iarrisonville: Iherefore, for the information of the 
public, ] do certify that F have sold all any claim to the land, wheron the ~arl 
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llarrisonville at an early day. Thomas James began his 
mercantile career at Harrisonville in the fall of 1815 as the 
manager of MeKuight & Brady's store. In this firm Frede- 
rick Dent, the father-in-law of Gen. Grant, owned a consi- 
derable interest, and he used to visit the place frequently. 
MecKuight accompanied Thomas James to New Mexico in 
1821, and was killed by the Comanche Indians. John 
S. Beaumont carried ou a store in £818, or 1819. He went 
to Shawneetown. An advertisement in a Kaskaskia paper 
shows that Alexander Jameson, Thomas James, and Jesse 
W. Cooper, leading residents of Harrisonville and vicinity, 
were appointed to receive subscriptions to the capital stock 
of the State Bank of [Hinois at Kaskaskia. McKnight & 
Brasly erected a brick store-house and a frame dwelling- 
Aside from these, a few seattering buildings com- 
There were two ferries, between 1826 and 
One was carried on 


house. 
pose the town. 
1830, beth operated by horse power. 
by Adam Smith, who moved down from Bridgewater in 
1826, and the other by William Ellis. The latter was a 
resident of Hlerculaneum, on the opposite side of the river. 
Iferculanewm in those days was a thriving town. It had 
four stores, and was the depot of supplies and the place of 
shipment of the Missouri lead mines. Much busiuess was 
also transacted at Bates Landing, just below Herculaneum, 
where there was a large store and shot tower. The Monroe 
county farmers often went to Herculaneum to buy goods 
and sell produce, and thus there was sufficient patronage for 
both ferries. Herculaneum was the county seat of Jefferson 
county, Missouri, at the same time that Harrisonville was 
the seat of justice of Monroe county. About the year 1529 
Cc. B. Fletcher, father of Thomas Fletcher, afterward 
Governor of Missouri, who lived at Herculaneum, and car- 
ricd on a heavy business as a merchant, put up a log build- 
ing a quarter of a mile east of the site of the old town, and 
opened a store, of which Madison Miller had charge. Not 
far from the same line Matthias T. Horine started a store in 
the MeKnight & Brady store-house. For some years pre- 
vious to this there had been no store. The town site at this 
time was in the possession of Col. James A. James. The 
Fletcher store was afterward moved east to the Jameson 
tract, on which the new town of Harrisonville is built. 
Madison Miller, who had married Fletcher’s daughter, was 
still in charge. The Horine store was carried ou in the ald 
town till 1840, and then also moved east, and established in 
a frame building constructed on the south side of the street, 
a little east of the present James store. The Horines were 
the last who did business in the old town, and after 1540 it 
wasabaudoned. In 1838 Col. James A. James, the proprie- 
tor of the town, and a man named Vanardsdale, were the 


county seat is situate, to Messrs. McKnight & Brady, and know of no other 
claim to said land than that of the above named MeKnight & Brady.” 
Joun Enear, 


Baskaskia, May 12, 1819. 


only residents. James was the owner of the ferry. The 
river each year washed away more and more of the land 
on which the town was built, and by 1860 the last of the 
buildings had disappeared in the waters of the Mississippi. 

The early courts were held in Harrisonville during the 
time it was the county seat. A jail was erected for the con- 
finement of prisoners. 


NEW HARRISONVILLE. 


The Fletcher and Horine stores, which we have stated 
had been established on the site of the present town of Har- 
risonville, were carried on together for some years. The 
latter store was owned by Matthias T. and Harrison Horine. 
Fletcher’s store was discontinued, and after the high water 
of 1844 the Horines moved their store to Waterloo. Matthi- 
as T. Horine remained till 1846, aud kept some goods on 
hand, though he did not pretend to da much business as a 
merchant. At the flood of 1844 the water stood about 
twelve feet deep in the streets of Harrisonville. 

About the year 1846 the Horine farm, part of claim 511, 
survey 497, was purchased by Noah B, Harlow, wha in 
1852 opened a store on the south side of the street. 
About the same time he laid out the town of New Har- 
risonville. Three years afterward he built the brick store- 
house now owned by the James’ store. Thomas James 
started a second store on the old Horine place, where Wil- 
liam Bamber now lives, and Bamber and Jaines went into 
partnership in the mercantile business. James subsequently 
removed part of the goods to the Andrew Kinney farm, be- 
low Monroe city, and Bamber disposed of his interest to 
Harlow, who again had the only store in the place. He 
sold his store to Jacob and Fred. Meyer, and they to 
Thomas James, Bennett James and William Kiuney. This 
was the only store till Lewis Ihorn started another in 1875. 
William Bamber, a native of Maryland, whose father came 
to Prairie du Long in 1820, has been a resident of Harrison- 
ville since 1852. 

The business interests of Harrisouville are now repre- 
sented as follows: Merchants, James & Hurst (Charles 
James and Lewis lurst), and Lewis [horn & Co. (Lewis 
Thorn, Johu Graziano and William Thorn); Blacksmiths, 
John Merkle, Joseph Vanon and Henry Neiman; Saddler 
and Harness Maker, Herman Diemert; Shoemakers, Henry 
Josephs and Frederick Henwendieck ; Physicians, Drs. 
Samuel Skeel and W. 8. Johnson, Dr. G.P. Livingston and 
Dr. William James. There are two churches, the Catholic 
ehureh of St. Francis, built 1868, and St. Paul’s Lutheran 
church, built 1880. The Rey. B. Quitter is pastor of the 
Catholic congregation. William Thorn is the postmaster 
About 1870 only half a-dozen families composed the popula- 
tion of the town, and the place has been mostly built 
up since 1875. There are now about twenty-five dwelling- 
houses. It is an important shipping point. 


HVANSVILUE. 


land ; bounded on the north by Baldwin, 
on the east by Central, on the sonth by 
Florence, and on the west by the Kaskas- 
kia river. It is drained in the northern 
portion, by Plnm ereck, In the south- 
eastern by Butter ercek, which empties 
into Nine Mile creck, running along 
its southern houndary. The land in the 
eastern portion is quite level, that along the western bound- 
ary somewhat broken. The wooded districts comprise a 
portion, about one-third in size, as compared to the cleared 
land. The farms are in a fine state of eultivation, and the 
primitive cabin of the first settlers has given place to the 
modern structure, and two story frame and brick dwellings, 
are numerous. The farmers are thrifty. The German element 
predominates in the western and middle portions, while in 
the vicinity of Preston, there stil] remain some of the des- 
cendants of the original Scotch-Irish who were the first to 
enconnter the perils of early emigration. 

Abont the year 1780, a settlement was made abont the 
mouth of Nine Mile creek, by some of Col. Clarks old soldiers, 
and some friends, whom they had persuaded to come along 
with them to the eountry. Of these, Danicl Lieks, Ileury 
and Elijah Smith, Hilderbrand, Tayden, Luneeford and 
others were prominent. They nearly all lived and died in 
the settlement. Lunceford went to St. Clair county, Ill, 
where he left quite a large number of descendants. These 
were undoubtedly the first settlements made in this precinct, 
and but little ean be learned of them at this date. A _loeal- 
ity famons in early days, was called the Irish settlement, 
which was located near the month of Plum Creek, aud 
derives its name from the fact that the Irish settlers were 
called South Carolina lrish. The place was probahly first 
settled by a man, eminent, even at that early day, for great 
energy and activity, James Patterson, from the Abbeville 
distriet, South Carolina. He afterwards settled upon the 
site of Preston village, in 1804. This old pioneer held the 
offices of Justice of the Peace and County Commissioner, and 
also made himself conspicuous as a ranger in the war of 1812, 
He had four sons, John, Samuel, Reuben and James iIarvey. 
John, after living for several years in the same settlement, 
with his father, moved to Hill Prairie, where in 1337, he 
died. Samuel settled in Horse Prairie; Renben, in Heacock 
Prairie; James II. lived on the farm, first settled by his 
father. John Fulton, another addition to this settlement, 
came in 1812. He proved to be of considerable aid, in pro- 
moting the best interests of the little community. Ilis suns, 


\ VANSVILLE precinct, isa fine hody of 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


Thomas, David and Cyrus, all located in the neighborhood. 
On the 25th of Deeember, 1804, a great addition was made 
to this settlement by the arrival of the families of Fohn Me- 
Clinton, David and James Anderson and Adam Ifill, all of 
whom numbering thirty-one sons came from the Abbeville 
District, South Carolina. David Anderson was called on 
frequently to fill places of trust and honor, and was a very 
popular colonel of the militia. He left no sons, all dving 
while young. I1is oldest daughter married Robert G. Shan- 
non. Ifis brother James only lived a few years after com- 
ing to Illinois. Adam Till, one of the four sons, settled near 
tLyansville, living there nntil his death. His sons were John, 
William, Adam, Robert, and Samuel. There was a further 
increase of the Irish settlement in the latter part of the year 
1804, by the arrival of Absalom Cox, James and Archibald 
Thompson, William McBride and Robert MeDonald, and 
Archibald Thompson was noted for his efficiency 
and excellence of character. After living a few years in the 
settlement he moved in 1812 toa place two miles south of 
Evansville, where he died in 1833. His sons were Robert, 
Wiliam, Morris, Archibald, John and James. 

William MeBride, thongh advanced in years when he 
came to the Irish settlement, still endeared himself to every 
one by the mode of his life, and the manner in which he 
endured the hardships of the country. He diedin 1Nts. His 
sons Thomus, John and William, settled in the neighbor- 
hood. Thomas left two sons, William and Joho. William 
McBride was captain of a militia company in 1513, and was 
also once a county commissioner. .Alexander Clark, who 
enme tothe settlement in 1805, loeated three miles south of 
where Evansville now stands. Samuel Crozier and George 
Wilson etme to the settlement in 1806. samnel Crozier 
settled two miles south of Evansville. Being a man of talents 
and fine character he soon attained a leading position and 
received high reeognition. Some of his descendents are still 
living in the county. 

Inthe year 1507 John Campbell settled near the mouth 
of Nine Mile creek, and subsequently died in 1827, four 
miles east of HKvyansville. 


others. 


Robert Forster was another old 
settler who built a mill, run by horse power, and a steam 
distillery near the mouth of Plum ereek. These improve- 
ments were the attractions that caused the settlement to grow 
rapidly. John Anderson came in 1808 and first settled near 
his brother, Colonel Anderson,where he lived until his death. 
Tn 1808 Wilham Barnett came from IXentncky. He died 
in 1815. 

A block-honse was ereeted in the Irish settlement in 1812, 
rendered necessary by Indian hostilities. 


Andrew Borders 
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came to the settlement. He worked when a young man in 
the distillery of Robert Foster. Alexander Campbell came 
to the Irish scttlement in the year 1819, 

In 1820 Robert Bratney came from Tennessee. He settled 
on Plum ercek. His sons were: John B., Robert N. and 
JamesC. Robert Bratney was a soldier of the revolutionary 
war and did his country good service. 

There came to Randolph county in 1821 arather remark- 
able man, who, if not a pioneer, deserves mention as an 
early immigrant, James Pollock. This gentleman, to whom 
the county is greatly indebted for an example of energy 
and thrift, came from Beaver county, Pennsylvania, to St. 
Lonis in 1818. Here he followed the trade of tanner for a 
short time, when, selzed with the immigration fever, he came 
to Randolph county, and settled where Preston now stands. 
In 1822 he marricd Ann Eliza Conway, whose father was 
onee scalped and left for dead by the Indians in one of those 
bloody skirmishes so frequent in these days. James Pollock 
purchased a farm of John Rankin, who had previously pur- 
chased of Washington Sterritt, and erected on it a tan-yard. 
This was a new enterprise, and Mr. Pollock heing a man of 
energy and sagacity, did not wait for trade to come to him. 
When hides were scarce, he bought cattle and slaughtered 
them, and, loading the carcases on boat, pushed off down 
the river, visiting the towns as far as New Orleans; and, 
disposing of his beef, retarned to load up a new supply. In 
this way he maintained his husiness and increased his pro 
perty, until he owned al] the land upon which Preston 
stands, and much in the vicinity. He died in 1867. He was 
the father of twelve children. 

John H. McCarty originally came from Kentucky in 1828, 
aud was a prominent man, holding at times the offices of 
sheriff, assessor and treasurer. 

Mary M. Brainey, wife of John B. Bratney, who resides 
at Preston, isa daughter of James Pollock, above mentioned. 
Her husband is the son of James Bratney, who came from 
Ireland to Tennessee, and thence to Randolph county with 
his father, Robert Bratney, who was a gallant soldier in the 
war of the Revolution. Joseph Bratney, his son, served in 
the war of 1812, under General Jackson. On their arrival 
in Randolph county, the family entered a half section of 
land on Little Plum creek, just above its mouth. 

The Hon. Jonathan Chesnutwood is one of the oldest re- 
sidents in Evansville. He is the son of Samuel Chesnut- 
wood and Hannah Hughs, who were uuited in marriage in 
1796 in Lancaster county, Pa. Jonathan was born in Stark 
county, Ohio, in the year 1825, and was the youngest in a 
family of nine. He entered upon a classical course of study 
at Marietta in 1847. After three years he engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and in 1852 came to Evansville, where he 
has since resided. 

Paul Pantler, of Evansville, is one of the oldest German 
residents. He was horn in Alsace, France, in 1834. His 
father, Joseph Pautler, emigrated to this country, landing 
at New York in 1847. He went from there, first to Erie 
county, in western New York. In 1852 Paul came to Ran- 
dolph county, Illinois. 

Dr. Rudolph Homan is a native of Hanover, Germany. 
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He emigrated to this country January, 1838, and first set- 
tled in St. Louis, attending schoo] until 1845, when he went 
as midshipman on the man-of-war “Susquehanna,’’ served 
until 1847, when, having temporarily lost the use of his 
eyes hy an explosion, he returned to St. Louis and studied 
medicine with Prof. Pope, and graduated from the Univer- 
sity. He first began to practice in Centreville and George- 
town, St. Clair county, Ills., and in 1856 came to Randolph 
county, where he has since practiced in Evansville. 

Charles Ohms, Wilhelm Ricknagel, John Shuline, Daniel 
Berthole and Frank Vacht, are residents of the precinct 
living along the road between Preston and Evansville, who 
came from St. Clair county, Ill, in 1856. They were 
originally from Germany. Valentine Wehrheim is the son 
of John Wehrheim who came to this country from Germany 
in 1834, and landed first in New Orleans, and came thence 
to St. Louis, and thence to Randolph county. The year 
1854, marks his advent to Evansville, where he entered 
upon an extensive and prosperous career, leaving the im- 
press of his energy on Evansville and the surrounding 
country, where he is still remembered. 

He built the flouring mill in conjunction with Cadwell 
Evans, which was destroyed in 1864 by fire. He rebuilt 
the mill, and it still stands a monument to his foresight and 
thrift. N. and W. Sauer are the sons of Philip Sauer, who 
emigrated from Hesse Cassel, Germany, in or about 1833. 
He settled first in Monroe county, engaged in farming, and 
afterwards came to Randolph county. 

A true specimen of the old pioneer is, Wiley Roberts, 
living about two miles from the town of Evansville in a 
southwestly direction, on a farm situated between survey’s 
442 and 444. His father, Thomas Roberts, came from 
Kentucky in the year 1787. His mother’s name was Jane 
Preston, a daughter of Daniel Preston, a native of Penna. 
Thomas Roberts first settled in Randolph county near 
Kaskaskia, on Gen. Edgar’s land. He remained there 
until his death in 1860. He raiscd nine sons. One 
daughter died while young. His sons names were William, 
John, Preston, Jacob, Wiley, Thomas, Darius, Volney 
aud Perry, all of whom except William settled in the 
county. Thomas, the father of the above children, was a 
scout and ranger along with captain McDonough, major 
Hughes and others. He was a county commissioner and 
judge under the old law, at the same time that judge 
Thompson, Hyzer and Gillispie held their positions. Wiley 
Roberts was born in Randolph county, April 30th, 1822, 
near the place where he now lies. Ele served in the Mexi- 
can war under Captain Rozier and Col. John C. Fremont, 
and was mustered out at the close of the war at Fort 
Leavenworth. 


TOWN OF EVANSVILLE. 


Evansville is heautifully situated on the eastern side of 
the Kaskaskia river about 10 miles from Kaskaskia. The 
Jand upon which it is built is hilly, affording good drainage 
and fine plats for private residents. The town was laid out 
in 1834 hy Cadwell Evans. Prior to that time in 1811 
Andrew White formed the town site, and after some years 
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sold out to Adam Henderson, who in turn sold it to Levi 
North. <A ferry was run across the river by North, called 
after him, “North’s Ferry,’’ a name by which it was for a 
long time known. Eli Chappell purchased the property 
from North, and in turn sold it to Cadwell Evans, from 
whom it took the name Eyansville. The first buildings 
erected were a dwelling-house, and wagon and plough shop. 
fp 1857, Mr. Evans bnilt a horse mill, and Paul Craddock 
a cooper shop. The next yeara tan yard was opened by 
Edmund Eecles and Joseph Bratney. Mr. Evans at the 
same time started a hotel. In the year following William 
MeNeal commenced the saddlery business, and in 1440, 
William MeKee O'Melveny opened a store for general mer- 
chandizing. At this time it seemed probable the town 
would grow up to a flourishing place, and great expectations 
were entertained in regard to its importance. But a erash 
came, and it remained without any iucrease in the way of 
improvements, until the year 1547, when that industrious 
and capable man before meutioned,John Wehrheim, opened 
astore. Another accession of importance to the place was 
made in 1852, by the arrival of Jonathan Chesnutwood and 
his large stock of goods. About this time John Webrheim 
built a mill which contributed largely to the growth of the 
place. The river afforded facilities for the transportation of 
flour, and the mill was the “ Mecea,”’ to which the farmers 
far and near directed their footsteps for flour for family use. 
In 1857 a brewery was built, and many yet living can at- 
test to the good quality of the product. Thus, the little 
town gained new accessions, and feeling its importance, bid 
for the county seat against Chester. The country around 
partook of its enterprise, and the farmers of, the ueighhor- 
hood organized an agricultural society, that gave several 
very creditable exhibitions, and ultimately united its force 
with the Randolph County Agricultural Society, dropp ng 
its cognomen of Western Randolph Agricultural Society, 
which doubtless was a wise and proper movement. 

In the last few years Evansville has been slowly but 
steadily improving; the Kaskaskia river Is now success- 
fully navigated, and secures beyond all hazard the transpor- 
tation for its mills and other products; an advantage that 
must enhance its future prosperity. Steantbuats ply between 
Evansville and Chester. The town now has a population 
of 500, and contains several substantial brick and frame 
residences and business honses. 
owned hy N. and W. Sauer, 


two hundred barrels per day. 
93 


{t has a wood aill; it is 
The eapacity of the mill is 
It has two churehes—one 
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Catholie, and one German Lutheran; both fine brick edifices. 
Two school-houses—one Catholic, and a free school. 

The ferry by which conveyance is had across the river is 
owned by the Messrs. Williamson and Cragin. Evansville 
bas in addition to the above the following places of business: 
One dry goods sture kept by the Wagner Brothers; one dry 
goods store kept by Valentine Wehrheim ; one drug store by 
the Postmaster Wiifton H. Grant; one post-office ; four phy- 
steians, Rudolph Ifoman, M. D., Jerome Thompson, M. D., 
Dr. W. J. Crozier and J. M. Wilson, M. D.; one blacksmith 
and machine shop, by Peter Baumbauer; one shoemeking 
shop, F. Wulf; one Police Mugistrate, Henry G. Meyerott ; 
one Justice of the Pence, James = Gray ; one saddle and har- 
uess shop, Henry Rabe. There is alxo a lime stone quarcy 
and a cooper shop. The latter is run in connection with the 
null, There are three hutefs One is kept by Pau] Pautler, 
one by Henry Pautler and one by Joseph Meyer. 

There are several sa/vons and feed stables. The citizens 
are mostly of German descent, and exhibit the social traits 
pecniiar to the race, enjoying the pic-nic and the dance. 
They are also highly moraland cultivated. Attending totheir 
own business, conservative in politics and religion they con- 
stitute a pleasant community. 


MRESTON VILLAGE 


This is a very quiet place, with a few good family resi- 
dences. Preston owes much of the interest attaching to it 
from the church location here, which is considered the mother 
of Associate Reformed churches in [linots. 

James Patterson settled upon the town site in 1804, and 
sold out in 1816 to Washington Sterrit, who in turn sold to 
Jolin Rankin in 1820. James Pollock bought ot the latter 
and established a tan yard in 1823, Samuel B. Strankey 
opened a store in 1833; Pollock and Bratney also opened a 
store in 1835, and the town lots were surveyed and laid off 
May 12, 1856, by Samuel G. Thompson, deputy county snr- 
veyor. The village is located on section 10 in the N, FE. 
corner of the precinct, and has a population of about one 
hundred, It contains one diy goods store kept by W. J. 
Hill; a post-offier, Postmaster J. Be Dratney ; Deputy Poot: 
master Wo J Tilt; two dluckmith shops. one wagon maker's 
shop, one saw mill, one physicéin, J. W. Semple, M. D., and 
one school-hoase. The village owes much of its renown to its 
being the locality where was formed a church that dates 
hack to 1810, called the original “ lssorivte Bh formed Pres- 
byterian.” 


iby ONC away lel lays: 


JOSEPH PAUTLER, Sr. (DecEAsep.) 


Tite Pautler family is one of the most respected in the 
vicinity of Evansville, and its members are closely con- 
nected with the early progress and development of that 
section of the country. 

Joseph Pautler, Sr., was boru at Bremmelbach, Canton 
Sulz, Alsace, on the 22d day of December, 1801. There he 
received a limited education in the German language, and 
later learned the trade of stonemason, which profession he 
followed for nine years. He afterward went to farming 
and trading. In the year 1823 he was married to Margar- 
etha Weckerle, a native of the same village. They had 
six children, three boys and three girls, the names of which 
are, in the order of their birth: Margaretha, Jo, Christina, 
Franziska, Bernhard and Wendelin, all natives of Bremmel- 
bach. 

In the spring of the year 1846 he sent his eldest son, 
Joseph, to America on a prospecting tour, who was followed 
by his daughter, Christina, in autumn of the same year. In 
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the fall of the year 1847 he, with the remainder of the 
family, emigrated to America. The voyage was accomplished 
in 52 days, on the sailing vessel “Seville de Grace.” His 
first settlement was in Erie County, N. Y., near Buffalo, 
where he purchased a farm and erected a saw mill, in con- 
nection with a partner by the name of H. Weiherle. 

On the 25th day of March, 1850, his, wife died. In the 
fall of the same year he married Miss Henrietta Dieze, a 
native of Prussia. They had five children, four boys and 
one girl: Henry, Salome, wife of Joseph Schwarz, John, 
deceased, John W. and Peter Paul. In autumn 1856 he 
came to Randolph county, Illinois, where he bought a farm 
of 144 acres, two miles south of Evansville. 

Mr. Pautler died on the 16th day of January, 1573. He 
had always been a devont member of the Catholie Church, 
and a staunch Democrat. His remains are interred in the 
Catholic cemetery at Evansville. 
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Dr. WILLIAM J. CROZIER. 


Amone the rising young physicians of Randolph county, 
none by virtue of close application to business, and determina- 
tion to become masters in their profession, deserve more 
honorable mention than he whose name heads this article. 
His ancestors came from South Carolina to this county as 
early as 1806. The Crozier family has always sustained a 
very respectable position in the community. The parents of 
the subject of this sketch were Samuel P. and Caroline 
Crozier. The mother’s maidcn name was Till. His father 
isa man of eminent social qualities. William J. was edu- 
cated in the Sparta Public Schools, where he enjoyed the 
skill of Supt. S. B. Hood as an instructor. After completing 
the course of study, prescribed in the public schools, he de- 
voted his time to the study of medicine under direction of 
Jerome Thompson in 1879. In the fall of thesame ycar he 
entered the Missouri Medical College, at St. Louis, asa 
student, and graduated therefrom March 2d, [ssl In 
August of the same year he opened an office in the town of 
Evansville, and since has devoted his time and attention 
most industriously to the practice. Thoroughly in love with 
his calling, and alive to the importance of vigorous, unre- 
mitting effort, he is making rapid headway. Habits of in- 
dustry, such as he cultivates, bring their due reward. Tle 
makes ophthalmology rather a specialty, taking great delight 
in its investigation and practice. Politically the doctor isa 
Democrat. Socially he is high-minded, generous and com- 
passionate, 

WILLIAM H. GRANT. 

Amon the pushing, energetic young men of Evansville 
none possess more merit or are more deserving of mention 
than William II. Grant. ILe was born in Richview, Wash- 
ington county, Illinois, April 8th, 1854. His father, Robert 
H. Grant, a millwright by trade, was a native of Scotland 
where he was born January 22d, 1825. He prosecuted his 
business in Randolph county for some years, during which 
time he erected the Sparta and Union mills at Sparta and 
the mill at Stcelesville. He was considered an adept in his 
line of work. He died October 23d, 1870. The mother 
of William H. whose maiden name was Sarah J. Allen, 
was born October 22d, 1833, and died February 21st, 
1861. The subject of this sketch obtained of 
his education at Sparta, under the present Superinten- 
dent of schools of the county, S. B. Hood. His first 
experience in business was as a clerk. In 1879 he set 
up for himself in prosecnting the drug business in Evansville. 
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In this he has been quite successful, a careful prescriptionist, 
a skilled pharmacist, he secures such encouragement as such 
care and skill command. In 1883 he was appointed post- 
master for Evansville. Prior to this, in fact ever since 1879 
when he openci his store he had been discharging the dutics 
of such official, being a deputy to his predecessor. He was 
united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth Wehrheim, daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Wehrheim, November 2th, 1831. 
The Wehrheims are among the best citizens of the county. 
John was a man of great activity and business tact. 

Politically Mr. Grant is a strong and active Republican, 
outspoken and carnest in maintaining his position. Socially 
he is a clever gentleman. 


NICHOLAS SAUER 


Nicos Sacer is not only one of the leading business 
men of Evansville, but of the Kaskaskia Valley. His 
name betrays his Teutonic origin. is father, Philip Sauer, 
was a native of Germany, from which country he eee first 
to Pennsylvania, in 1355. Tle was one of 
patriotic, energetic characters, so common among Germau 
immigrants. le married Elizabeth corel, a woman worthy 
of such a husband. 

Nicholas Sauer was born in Monroe county, Hlinois, 
March 21, 1841. Ile obtained a fair education, such as fall 
to the lot of farmers’ sons in rural districts. In 1866, he 
commenced merchandising in Mascoutah, St. Clair county, 
Itlinvis. This he followed but a short time, leaving that 
point for his present home, where he has ever since been en- 
By the exercise of sonnd judgment in 
its management, the introduction of new and approved 
machinery in its make-up, he has made the reputation of 
his mill second to none. 

He was united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth Gerlach, 
daughter of John Gerlach, a citizen of Monroe county: 
July 21, 1566. Five children have been born to them, 
namely: John William, Philip Edward, Magdalena Eliza- 
beth, Philip Emil and George Philip. 

Mr. Sauer is one of the representative Republicans in his 
section of the county. He is proud of the fact that his first 
presidential ballot was cast for the martyr President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Asa citizen noone is more patriotic, or contributes more 
to enhance the prosperity of his adopted village, than Mr. 
Sauer. A thorough-going business man,a genial gentleman, 
success smiles upon him. 


gaged in milling. 
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Is) ENTRAL precinct, from its location in the 
| county, doubtless takes its name; it is loca- 
ted mostly in L. 5, R. 6 W. It contains 
thirty-six sections of land. About one-fourth 
of the area is prairie, and the remainder is 
slightly broken and hilly and covered in 
places with timber; this is the character 
more especially of the northern and western 
portions. The head waters of the Little Plum creek have 
their origin in the north. 
the southcast. Baldwin and Tilden bound Central on the 
north, Sparta on the east, Blair bounds it on the south, and 
Evansville on the west side. 

John Lively, whose name will be immortalized by the 
prairie called after him, was undoubtedly the pioneer of this 
precinct, and first settler on it in 1805; section 4 was the 
locality of the old home, and it bas ever since been the 
home of some of the pame. John Lively die lin 1826; he 
was a brother of Joseph Lively who came from Abbeville, 
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where he first located in the year 1855, at the great age of 
eighty four Samuel Alexander Mann was born in Logan 
county, Kentucky, on February 28th, 1815. 

John M. Beaty, living on section 12, is the son of John 
Beaty, whose father, John, came from South Carolina in 
1808. The father of John M. was a participant in the war 
of 1812. His grandfather was a retired and quiet man, yet 


esteemed a valuable citizen, and a man of considerable force 


A branch of Pillars creek waters | 


South Carolina, and settled three miles north of Kaskaskia. - 


John, as was also his brother, was a rather notable man; he 
exhibited some noble traits of character, and his memory is 
yet held in veneration by his descendants. He was 
originally from South Carolina. He took part in the 


war of 1812, and when he came to Ithinois engaged in the . 


ranging service; he also served in the Black Hawk war 
He was also in the war of the Revolution. He was aseldier 
by nature, and engaged in service of some kind from his 
youth. A splendid marksman, he used to supply his table 
with the wild game of the forest; his latch string always 


hung ont, and many a traveler could testify to his bountiful | 


hospitality, and many a sufferer on a sick-bed received adeli- | 


cate morsel from his unerring rifle. His residence was ex- 


tensively known, 


Samuel A. Mann, now living on section 14, T. 5, Rh. 7, | 


came to Randolph county with his father, Robert M. Mann, 
in 1817. His ancestors were from the Abbeville district 
in South Carolina. His father, Robert M., was born there 
in 1771, and was there married in 1795 to Mary Houston. 
About 1807 Robert M. Mann left South Carolina with his 


family, intending to settle in Illinois; when he got as far as | 


Kentucky, the tidings received of the Indian depredations 
deterred him from proceeding further, and he settled in 
Logan county, Kentucky, and remained there until 1817, 
when he came to Randolph county. He had at that time 
eight children; Samuel Alexander Mann was the youngest 
son, and was about three years old when his father arrived 


in Randolph county. Robert M. Mann died on the land 
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of character; he left three sons, some of whom are living. 

John Beaty, the father of John M, was born in South 
Carolina, and came to Illinois with his father; he married 
Elizabeth Mann, by whom he had eight children—fonr sons 
and four daughters; John M., on section 12, and Charles, 
living on section 17, are two of the sons; Robert T. Beaty 
was the name of another son; the name is often spelled 
Beattie. He built the first house on section 17, and opened 
the first farm. 

Robert N. Bratney is the son of Joseph Bratney, who 
came to Randolph county in 1820, along with his father, 
Robert Bratney. Joseph Bratney was a soldier under Gen- 
eral Jackson in the war of 1812. Robert N. was the second 
son and third child of Joseph Bratney and his wife Eleanor 
(Beaty), and was born in 1829. Charles Beattie, an uncle, 
raised him on the place where he now lives, which formerly 
was called the ‘ old Beaty farm.” 

William Weir is the son of Robert Weir, who came to this 
country from Ireland and first settled in South Carolina, from 
whence he removed to Randolph county, Iinois, in the year 
1821, and settled on section 17. He raised six sons and two 
daughters, all of whom settled in the same locality. His 
sons were James N., Samuel T., William, Samuel, James B. 
and John. 

John B. Wilson came from Scotland in 1854, and first 
located in Maryland, where he resided until 1857, when he 
came to Sparta, Randolph county, Illinois. He opened a 
coal mine the same year on section 17, and after a short 


time took charge of the Rozier mine, formerly known as 


the Ritchey mine, located in section 16. 
has since resided, superintending the mine. 

The Rozier mine is of the same vein as the Belleville, in 
St. Clair county. It runs about six feet in thickness, and is 
covered by a limestone roof of fonr feet in thickness. It is 
well adapted for fuel or coke. The capacity of the mine is 
25,000 bushels yearly, all of which finds a home market. 
The coal is brought to the surface through a shaft by horse- 
power. It was opened in the year 1840. 

Among others worthy of mention as old settlers is Daniel 
Gerlach, ex-sheriff of Randolph county. He was born in 


At this place he 
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Bavaria, Germany, September 9, 1835, he came to Illinois 
in the spring of 1853. 

James D. Thompson, living on section 14, is the son of 
Jamez Thompson, who came from Abbeville district, South 
Carolina, about 1514, and settled first at Kaskaskia and 


afterwards in Evansville precinct, where he died in the | 


eighty-fourth year of his age. He was a surveyor, and was 


the first county surveyor of Randolph county after its or- | 


ganization; he was also probate judge and captain in the 
Black Hawk war, under Col. Gabriel Jones. He had five 
sons: John P., Archibald C., James D., Samuel H. and 
Robert P., all of whom but John P. are living in Randolph 
county. James D. has been county surveyor for three 
terns. 


Major Andrew Borders, from South Carolina, came to 
Randolph county in 1816, and settled on a farm in section 
3, township 5, range 6. He had several children born 
here; he died in 1864. For a more extended sketch of this 
prominent man see Sparta precinct. Major Borders and 
Joseph Weir, the father of William Weir's wife, made up 
the firet school ever taught in this portion of the precinet. 
The building was log, very small, and James Borders, now 
living in Sparta, a son of the Major, well recollects going to 
the school in or about the year 1534. It was taught by a 
man aamed Armour. 

The following land entries were made, viz.: January 10, 
1818, Andrew Borders entered the N. 1. qr. sec. 4, 134135 
acres. March 7, 1817, Larkin Doyle entered the W. half 
N. W. qr. sec. 4, 65,4 acres. July 12, 1816, John Lively 
entered the S. W. qr. sec 4, 160 acres. 

The population of the precinct are generally descendants 
of the Scotch and Irish pioneers from South Carolina; and 
belong to some branch of the Presbyterian Church. There 
are a few German families settled along the western boun- 
dary of the precinct, who are industrious and thrifty. 
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The old settlers have nearly all passed away, and much 
that might have been of interest to their descendants has 
been lost to the memory of some now living. 

The first burial-place was on the farm of John Lively, 
The only church in the precinct is located on section 5. It 
belongs to the Baptists, and is called “ Fairview.” There 
are now four school-houses in the precinct. 

The first grist-mill was built by Major Borders on section 
4, on land now owned by Silas M. Lott. Thomas Weir also 
built a mill shortly afterward on section 21. These mills 
were run by horse-power. Tne farmers bringing grain fur- 
nished the herses and awaited their turn, the rule being, 
“ first come, first served.” Those who came froin a distance 
and were compelled, sometimes brought with them blankets 
and provisions. Time passed pleasantly, and the oppor- 
tunity for social greeting and an interchange of neighbor- 
hood news was not to be forgotten. 

The Cairo and St. Louis R.R. passes diagonally across the 
northeast corner of the township. 


HOUSTON STATION. 


This is a smal] hamlet containing a dozen families and a 
population of perhaps 50 individuals, situated on the Cairo 
and St. Lovis Narrow Gauge Railroad, before mentioned. 
It is located on the east half of the northeast quarter of 
section 29, township 4, range 6 west, according to survey. It 
can boa-t of a grain elevator, with a capacity for storing ten 
thousand bushels of grain. 

Store—By W. C. McKee. 

Post office.— Post-master, W. C. McKee. 

Elevator. —W. C. Mckee. 

Blacksmith Shop.--R. C. Temple. 

Physiciun.—Dr. ugh C. Galt. 

Millinery.—Mrs. Ellen McCandless. 

The commissioners for Central precinct are: James J. 
Borders, Martin Ireland and John B. Frank. 
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MONROE COUNTY. 


7A X the limits of the present Bluff precinct the 
» earliest settlement was made in the year 
1796 by several families by the nume of 
Short, Griffins, Gibbons, Roberts, and 
Valentine. This colony remained only a 
few years, and its members then scattered 
to other localities. It must have been quite 
numerous at one time, for years afterward 
could be seen a large graveyard in which 
the early pioneers were buried, onthe creek, between Mon- 
roe city and the bottom, which by the early settlers was 
called Ryan’s creek, from the fact that Josiah Ryan had 


settled on it in the bottom under the bluff. Daniel Shultz, 
also made an early settlement here. Where Monroe 
City now stands Andrew Kinney built a water mill, 
and this vicinity, at an early time, became one of the im- 
portant business points of the county, From this mill flour 
was shipped to St. Louis and to New Orleans before the war 
of 1812. Kinney was one of the sons of Joseph Kinney, 
who settled east of New Design, and there built one of the 
earliest water mills in the county. In building the mill, 
Kinney was seriously injured by a piece of timber falling 
on his breast. Ife was confined to his house for many years. 
In 1818 he became a candidate for dclegate to the conven- 
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tion which framed the original constitution of the State of 
Illinois. He subsequently died in Missouri. Ilis brother, — 
Wn. Kinney, settled near Belleville, and became Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the State. On Ryan’s creek, below Mon- 
roe city, Josiah Ryan built a mill in 1798. 
farm, where Andrew Kinney lived, was on Ryan’s creek, 
below Monroe city. On the site of Kinney’s mill, in the 
year 1827, another mill was subsequently built by Gen. 
Thomas James. A post-office was established there called 
James’ Mills. The mill afterward passed into the hands of 
Lewis James. It was rnn as a water mill! until 1851; it was 
then changed to a steam mill. The scarcity of water occa- 
sioned the suspension of the mill in dry seasons, and its in- 
creasing trade made the introduction of steam a necessity. 
The mill was afterward owned by James L. Garretson, 
Uriah Harlow, and James Harlow. Wm. H. Bissell, after- | 
wards Governor of Illinois, began his distinguished career 
at James’ Mills, where he settled and for a time followed his 
profession as a physician. He subsequently became a law- 
yer. (See article on Bench and Bar for sketch of Geo. 
Bissell). 

About a mile sonth of Madonnaville was formerly an old 
ox mill built by Thomas Harrison, of Belleville. Isaac J. 
Bailey, and a Mr. Jarrot, operated this mill for a time for 
Harrison. Settlers came from a distance to this mill. The 
mill was lecated on what was known as the old tan yard 
farm, on section 17, township 2, range 10. George Biggs, 
one of the pioneer citizens of the connty, resided on claim 
777, survey 645, in township 5, range 10. At an early day 
a family named Great lived in the hollow a mile below 
Monroe city. They came from Maryland. John Great, one ' 
of the sons, was a stonemason, and did the stone work of the , 
mill at Monroe city. Hedied at Prairie Du Pont. Arnold | 
Livers, of Frederick county, Maryland, came with the Great 
family. He was ahout sixteen years of age when he arrived 
in T]linois. He subsequently married and settled on the 
northwest quarter of section 7, township 3, range 10. Joseph 
Livers came out from Maryland some years afterward, and 
located on the American Bottom, four miles north of Har- 
risonville on the Nagel place in section 18. The Bryant 
family settled at an early date. Prince Bryant lived on 
this place in 1824; an old graveyard a short distance north 
of Madonnaville was used as a burial place by the Bryants. 
Elias Bryant lived on section 18. Wm Bryant’s farm 
was op section 11, and is now owned by William Pryor. 

Orlando Mattingly lived on Section 32, T. 2, R. 10. The 
farm was entered by his father. His widow married aman 
named Foster, and the pond on the land was given the name 
of Foster pond, which it has since retained. 

Among the later population of the precinct were a large 
number of German families, who settled here after the year 
1840. In the vicinity of Madonnaville lived the Berger 
family on the Kraft place in section 18. Matthias, John, | 
Sehastian, and Joseph Berger were the sous, only the last of | 
whom is now residing in the county. John P. Hoffman has | 
been living a mile east of Madonnaville since 1844. | Other | 
early settlers were Francis Adelsberger, Michael Mentel, | 


_ Mueller. 
The Kinney | 


| Ziebold, and is leased by Valentine Lupfer. 


‘parochial school. 
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section 18. Nicholas and Sebastian Andreas were his sons, 
the former of whom is still living. Other early German 
residents were Jacob Coerver, Francis Coerver, Henry 
The Jatter settled on section 5 in 1844. Peter, 
George, John, and Henry Mueller were his sons. John 
Harbaugh, a Pennsylvanian, came in 1845. Soon after came 
Philip Knisler. John Christian Wilsenborn, has lived in the 
neighborhood of Monroe city since 1846. He served in Co. 
H. 2d Regiment, commanded by Col. Bissell, in the Mexican 
war. 
MONROE CITY. 


A store was opened at this place (formerly called James’ 
Mill) in the year 1851. In the building now occupied asa 
store by David Schein, a large mercantile business was here 
carried on at one time, four clerks being occupied in the sale 
of goods. About the time the store was started the place 
came to be called Monroe city. In 1864 the stock of goods 
was destroyed by fire. It then belonged to the Garret- 
son heirs. The town now contains twenty dwelling-houses. 
The mill, which has two run of burrs, is owned by Gottlieb 
David Schein 
is proprietor of the store and postmaster. Adam Keiser, 
btacksmith and wagon maker. Michael Eschman and Adam 
Seipel are carpenters. There is a public school and tri- 
weekly mail. 

MADONNAVILLE 

was laid out by Joseph W. Ruebsam. He erected the first 
building; it is now used asa store. Ruebsam started a store 
shortly after the town was laid out. A man named Helmich 
was also the proprietor of a store for some time. John 
Eichenseer built the second dwelling. It is the stone honse 
now occupied by John Harbaugh. Ruebsam’s stock of 
goods was purchased in 1868 by George W. Harbaugh, who 
kept the store until the spring of 1882. St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church was built in 1857. With the church is connected a 
The village is now composed of nine 
dwelling-honses, a church, a school-house, and a store. There 
is a trieweekly mail. The business men are John Weiler, 
merchant and postmaster ; Nicholas Schroeder, carpenter ; 
and Michael Eichenseer, shoemaker. 


WARTBURG 
is the name of a new village that has lately sprung up four 
or five miles southwest of Waterloo, on the road from that 
place to Monroe city. July 1st, 1581, a post-office was es- 
tablished, with Louis P. Buettner, postmaster. He still 
retains the position. He is also the proprietor of a store. 
The village contains half a dozen dwellings, a carpenter 


| shop, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 


Cross, with which a school is connected. The church is a 
large stone building. The school has sixty or sixty-five 
pnpils. An extensive pond near the town is known by the 
name of Beaver Pond. It was at first the intention to call 
the post-office by that name, but en account of its prevalence 
as a title for post-office, the name of Wartburg was substi- 
tuted in commemoration of the castle in Germany, where 
Luther for some time resided, and translated the Bible. 


Louis Gerster. Adam Andreas settled prior to 18-45, on | Nearly all the members of the village are Lutherans. 


STHELE’S “MILLS. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
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YY HIS precinet is in the eastern 


Y part of the county, and ex- 
cepting sections 31, 32, 33, 
34 and portions of 380 and 
36, comprises the whole of 
Township six south, range 
five west, and also the south- 
ern tier of sections of town- 


west. The surface is divided 
between prairie and timber 
land. The precinct is supplied 
with excellent roads, the priueipal being the Shawneetown 
and Kaskaskia, which was an old Indian trail, and the 
Sparta and Chester. The Cairo and St. Louis and the 
Wabash, Chester and Western pass through it interseeting 
at Percy. It derived its name from Steele’s mills of which 
George Steele was tbe proprietor at Georgetown, now 
*Steelesville, at an early day. In 1880 it had a population 
of 1,059. The number and character of its sebool buildings 
testify in favor of adue application of educational advan- 
tages. Coal in great abundance underlies the surface and 
is mined quite extensively. ‘The first vein lies from thirty to 
eighty feet below the surface, and has a thickness of about 
seven feet, the second abont twenty feet below the first, with 
a thiekness varying from four and a half to five fect, and 
the third fifteen feet lower varies from two and a half 
to three feet in thickness. The first two are covered with 
limestone, the third with sandstone. The Barnard Coal 
Mining and Transportation Company’s mine is located half 
a mile east of Percy, on land of R. J. Short. The company 
was organized in 187! or 72. The shaft, which is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet deep, passes through two workable 
veins. The coal is blasted out of the solid, and 7,000 
to 8,000 bushels are daily raised. The mine is almost free 
from water, and has a fine natural roof of bituminous shale 
and limestone forty feet thick. David Brown sunk two 
shafts on his Jand respeetively on the N. W. } and the 8. W. 
} of section 11. The mines were in operation ahout eight 
years, and together had a capacity varying from five hun- 
dred to a thousand bushels a day. Gen. Madison Miller’s 
mine, on the 8S. W. } of sec. 14, is operated by Isaae Rury. 
About two hundred hushels of coal are raised daily by horse 
power. Henry Bierman’s mine is on the 5. 3 of section 25. 
It is now under lease to B. F. Soper. The coal is dug and 
raised by gin. 


ship five south, range five , 


Henry Weberling’s mine on the N. E. } of | 


section 36, is leased and worked by Theodore Hart; the 
coal is mined by horse power. These coal interests together 
with a variety of soil consisting of prairie and up-land, 
make this one of the most important precincts in the county. 

The pioneer settler was John Steele. Ile was a native of 
Summer county, Tennessee, and came to this county in 1798. 
He was a man of self-reliance and courage and pushed his 
way beyond the settlements already made, and in that year 
located on the 8. W. } of section 28, He came with wagons 
and horses, and brought with him to the county his family, 
eonsisting of his wife and seven children, viz., Archibald, 
George, James, John, Thomas, Elizabeth and Catharine. 
Ife made some improvements on section 28, where he 
remained till 1807, when he moved to the W. } of section 
16, where he improved a good farm and lived until his death, 
which occurred September 11th, 1820. Archibald was born 
July 24th, 1798. In 1812 he married Elizabeth Flack and 
settled on his father’s place in section 16. His children'were 
Anthony, Jefferson, Ryland, Merritt, Jasper, Mahala, 
Delila, Lueinda, Harriett, Minerva and Lindsay. He died 
April 9th, 1859. George, the original proprietor of St«eles- 
ville, settled near the center of seetion 16, where this village 
now stands, in 1810. He married Nancy Steele by whom he 
had five children, James, Thomas, Melinda, Mariah and Re- 
nia. James, brother of George, married Matilda White some 
time prior to 1812. By her he had seven children, viz. Sidney, 
Lafayette, Araminta, Martha, Margaret, Sarah and Mary. 
Mr. Steele settled on the N. W. } of section 28, where he 
remained till the year 1848, when he went to Wisconsin, 
where he died about 1864. John, brother of James, about 
1818, married Elizabeth Davis, by whom he had eight 
ehildren, Alfred, Matthew, Martin, M. I., now living in 
Steelsville, Elvira, Huldah, Cynthia, and Margaret E. Two 
other children died in infaney. About 1818 Mr. Steele 
entered theS. E + of section 28 where he lived till his death, 
which oceurred in 1872. Thomas, brother of the above, 
married Naucy Holloman, by whom he had six children, 
Wilson, Carl, Romina, Rosalvey, Fidelia, and Emily. He 
settled on the S. W. 4 of scetion 28, where his home was for 
life. Elizabeth, sister of Thomas, came with her father as 
the widow of John McCallaster. She afterward married 
George Creth, and Catherine her sister married a Steele in 
Tennessee, and with her husband and two ehildren came in 
company with her father. I]er husband settled on section 
22 at an early day. 


The next settler in the year 1808, was Jacob Bowerman. 
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He was a man of marked decision and force of character, 


and he was possessed of a fertile mechanical genius. He was 
the pioneer blacksmith of the settlement, and possessed great 
skill in the manipulation of metals. Hewas au expert gun- 
smith. He was born in 1773 and died in 1847. James 
White, from South Carolina, made a settlement about 1808 
in the W. } of section 17 about halfa mile north of the 
point where the road leading from Steelesville to Chester 
crosses Mary’s river. About this date, Augustus Davis,who 
settled first at Kaskaskia, came to the vicinity of Steeles- 
ville. The Robbison family were from South Carolina 
They settled first at Kaskaskia about the year 1808, Not 
long after this they came to township six, range five The 
original ancestor was Richard. He had eight sons, Jobn, 
Joseph, Richard Jr., James, Shadrach, William, Thomas 
and Jefferson. John came to the county a single man. 
Kaskaskia he married Barbara Synot. His twosons, John 
S. and Richard, were born there. He settled on section 34, 
and Richard occupied theold homestead from about 1832 till 
his death. His wife was Betsy, daughter of John Thomason. 
Jobo §S. now lives on section 34, where he settled in 1834. 
His wife was Pariza Axum, by whom he had eight children. 
William settled near his brother John. 
are quite numerous in the county. 

John Layne, a Tennessean, settled near Steelesville in 
1816, where he died. 
precinct in 1816. He afterward went to the Bradley settle- 
ment near Shiloh Hill. Colonel Gabriel Jones with a 
family from Adair county, Kentucky, arrived in 1817. 
He settled about a mile west of Steelesville, on what become 
known as the “old Colonel Jones place.” He was a man 
of talent, energy and activity, and took a lively interest in 
the affairs of the community in which he lived. He repre- 


positions of trust. He was made a colonel in the Black 
Hawk war, and was a gallant soldier. About 1859, he was 
mayor of the city of Chester, to which place he had pre- 
viously removed, where his son Gabriel! now resides. 


His brother, Dr. Ashby Jones, practiced medicine in the | 


precinct at an early day. John Thomason was from 


Georgia. He came by pack horses about 1816 or 1847, — 


with his family, consisting of his wife, a son, George, a step- 
son, David Simmons, and three daughters, Nancy, Letitia 
aud Elizabeth. He settled on section twenty-three. 

EH Short, came to the county from Kentucky in 1819, 
and settled on section eleven in the prairie that still bears 
his name. 
wagon and horses, by which he brought his wife, Betsy 
Sanders, aud his children, viz. Polly with her husband, 
William Thraelkeld, and Dennard with his wife, Mary Ann 
Ireland, and Juliet, Ann, John T., Thomas Jefferson and 
Betsy. John T. donated the land on which the village of 
Percy now stands. Thomas J., while a young man, was 
killed in the Black Hawk war, in Wisconsin, July 21, 1832. 
Mr. Short was, in many respects, a remarkable man. His 
influence in the community in which he lived was wide- 


spread, and in favor of industry and morality. He was — 


the pioneer settler in the beautiful prairie which he adopted 


At | 


Their descendants | 


Emanuel Canaday settled in the | 


His means of conveyance to the county were | 


as the place of his activities and labors, and the first resident 
minister in the precinct, and among the first in the county. 
Asa minister he belonged to the denomination of regular 
Baptists, and in the early part of his career, held to the 
doctrine of election with unswerving tenacity. He was a 
man of strong common sense and of good powers of argu- 
ment, and these added to a gift of language made him an 
effective preacher and a wily adversary iu defense of the 
doctrines of his faith, an attack upon which his love of 
argument sometimes induced him to invite. From the 


| narrow tenet of election, he turned to the broad doctrine of 


universalism. An educated clergy he did not believe in, 
holding that the true ministry were called not educated to 
their office. He preached to the early settlers in his own 
house, which he dedicated as a church, by arranging a little 
platform or rest in the stair-case. He hada cider press on 


| his farm, and on meeting occasions dispensed cider as well 


as gospel. In the course of one of his sermons, a question 
arose in some way concerning the prophet Daniel. Daniel 
Malone was in the audience, and according to a custom 
quite common in those days of informally referring questions, 
occasionally, to those presefit, it was addressed to him, 
“What do you think about it, Daniel?’ thundered Mr. 
Short. “ Well, I think I would like to have some cider,” 
was the reply amid much audible smiling. Mr. Short’s 
associate in ministerial labor was Rev. Silas Chrisler. At 
this early day there was also a traveling missionary of the 
Dunkard faith, who preached occasionally. Mr. Short was 
severely wounded in the knee in the battle of the Thames. 
He carried the buck shot there received all his life. He 
and his commander, Col. Johnson, were riding together, and 
both were wounded in the same volley. Short fell from his 


| horse and Johnson’s rushed wildly into the presence of 
sented the county in the General Assembly, and held other | 


Tecumseh, whom his rider shot dead. Thomas J. Short 
now wears the watch his grandfather carried in that battle. 
A comparatively early settler was Cornelius Adkins. He 


| brought with him his wife and children, Robert, Nancy, 


Sarah, Vina, Harriett, Gabriel, Jacob, Martin and Burd. 
He settled on section twenty-two. 

Daniel Malone was a native of Tennessee. He settled 
first in Four Mile Prairie, Perry county, in 1829, In 1835, 
he settled on section 11, Randolph county, now the David 
Brown property. He married Mary G., daughter of Samuel 
Brown, now Mrs. Holloman of Wine Hill precinct. J. M. 
Malone of Steelesville, was born in Perry county, and came 
to Randolph in 18338. David Brown, an enterprising 
farmer, mine owner and grain dealer of Percy, is the son 


_ of Mr. Brown, an early pioneer living in Sparta precinct, 


and was born in the county in 1828, Among the earlier 
arrivals in the county now living in the precinct, are G. W. 
Suesberry, a merchant of Sieelesville, who was born in 
Kentucky, and came to the county in 1888; Robert Mor- 
rison, a farmer of section two,a native of Ireland, who 
came in 1840; Sarah Jay, a native of Ohio, who is en- 
gaged in farming on section eighteen, and who came to the 
county in 1838, and Rev. H. 8. Gordon, of section ten, a 
native of Pennsylvania, who came here from Missouri in 
1838. ‘The first school-house in the precinct was built of 
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It stood on 


round logs as early as 1820, and called Jones. 
the N. E. + of the N. W. 4 of section seventeen. The seats 
were made of round poles and the desks of puncheons. 
Here began, as early as 1831, the Union Sabbath-school, 
still in existence. What was known as the Georgetown 
school-house, was a hewed log building put up at a later 
day. It was used as afree-for-a]l mceting-house, and was 
the parent of the first churches in the precinct. An early 
schoolmaster was Benjamin Wham, an eastern mar and an 
excellent teacher. Steele’s cemetery is the oldest burial 
plaee in the precinct. The Bowerman, Short and Joncs 
graveyards were of an early date. The marriage of William 
Robbison and a daughter of Jacob Bowerman, was a very 
early marriage, and probably the first in the precinct. 
Squire Durett Oliver was an early justice of the peace. Eli 
Short had a five acre apple orchard set out as early as 182.5. 

A distillery for making apple brandy, was established in 
1834 or 35. The blockhouse in which the neighborhood 
took refuge from the Kickapoos during the Indian troubles, 
was built in 1812 and stood within the present corporate 
limits of Steelesville, on the Shawneetown road, about a 
quarter of a mile east of the west boundary line of section 
sixteen. An old well now marks its site. During an entirc 
season the people lived in this blockhonse, never leaving to 
go far away without their guns. We subjoin a few of the 
early Jand entries: 

Scptember 30th, 1841, John Steele entered S. 3 section 28, 
320 acres; same date, James White entered the W. # sec- 
tion 17, 820 acres; January 20th, 1817, Jacob Bowerman, 
entered N. E. } section 5, 1751%5 acres ; November 3d, 1817, 
Richard Robinson entered W. 4 of N. W. 4 section 6 
93y0% acres April 29th, 1815. 


VILLAGE OF STEELESVILLE. 


In 1810 George Steele located where the village now 
stands, and made a small farm. In 1825 he laid the foun- 
dation of the town, by erecting a mill. It was the first 
mill in the precinct, and was a very rude affair. The 
power was supplicd by the weight of oxen on an in- 
clined wheel. The roof was formed by hooking clap-boards 
through which wooden pins had been driven over the lathes. 
It had one set of burrs, and wheat was ground one day in 
the week, and corn the balance. It was widely known and 
largely patronized till 1842, when it was abandoned, and 
superseded by another built near its site. In 1827 Col. 
Gabriel Jones opened a store, and sold the first goods. The 
post-office, called Steele's Mills, was established, with Mr. 
Jones as postmaster, in the same year. The village was origi- 
nally called Georgetown, which name the older portion of 
the town yet popularly bears. The newer portion is famil- 
iarly ealled Alma. The name was changed to Steelesville 
by act of the Legislature, The village was laid out by Mr. 
Steele, and surveyed and platted February 16, 1836, by 
James Thompson, county surveyor, and the plat recorded in 
the office of the Circuit Clerk August 5, of the same year. 
Town lots were offered for sale, and Capt. Rogers, Col. Jones, 
Dr, Ashby Jones, Robert Jones, and Tanner Briggs, were 
among te purchasers. In 1838-9 Mr. Steele built a brick 


dwelling, the first of the kind in the precinct. The first 
church in the precinct was organized here in 1834, by Rev. 
EliShort. After some years the organization was abandoned. 
The first permanent church organization was established by 
Rev. J. B. Alcott, a Baptist minister. In 18-48 the congre- 
gation built a frame chureh-house, the first. one erected in 
the precinct. In 1859 the town had a flouring mill, a saw 
mill, four dry goods’ stores, onc wagon shop, one cooper shop, 
one blacksmith shop, one tailor shop, one hotel, and two 
physicians. The growth of the town has not been rapid, but 
bas been of a substantial character. The population census 
of 1880, was four hundred and forty. There are five 
churches. The German Methodist, a frame structure, was 
built in 1863 or 64. The Methodist, a brick building, was 
eompleted in 1871, at a cost of about $2,000, The Presby- 
teriaos built a brick church in 1875, at a cost of $5,500. St. 
Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran, was erected in 1879, ata cost 
of $1,500 The Baptists completed their frame church in 
1882. The school-house, erected in 1874, crowns an abrupt 
elevation, and is a commodious and ornamental brick, two. 
story, four-room, basement building. It cost, including fur- 
niture and heating apparatus, the sum of $7,000. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 


Alma Flouring Mill was built in 1859 or ’60, by 8. Parker 
and company, ata cost of $1,100. In 1867 it was sold to 
Pickles and Guiguon, who, in 1869, parted with it to Robert 
Elickiss. In 1870 it was purchased by J. M. Allen, who 
owned it till 1876, when it was bought by E. F. Stinde and 
company, who are now operating it. Its dimensions are, 
maio huilding, 36x44; enginc-room, 14x36; office-room, 
12x16. Its capacity ranges from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and sixty barrels aday. It has thrce run of 
burrs, and eight bolting reels, and employs twelve hands. 
The cooper shop, attached, finds work for six or eight men, 

Alma Woolen Mills, a three-story brick building, was 
put np in 1866, at a cost, including machinery, of $18,000, 
by Shalberg, Theis & Co., and is owned and operated by J. 
H. Thies, who manufactures flannels, biankets, jeans, etc. 

Physicians—C. Davis, Jacob Keller, Martin Laird, H. 
G. Armbrewster. 

General Merechunts—G. W. Shrewsberry, Stahlenburg & 
Eagle, L. Dudenbostel & Bro. 

Grocery Merchants. —Mrs. Elizabeth Elickiss, William 
Sake. 

Fancy Dry Goods Merchants. — James and Lewis Edwards 

Drugs, Groceries, and General Merehandise—J. M. 
Malone. 

Hotel Keepers—Lewis Smith, Dr. C. Davis. 

Livery Stable Keeper.—H. Fienc. 

Boarding House Neepers.—J. M. Malone, H. Bullinger, 
C, Vesper, Mrs A. Harris. 

Butchers —August and Ilenry Beisner. 

Blacksmiths —Theodore Dorl, James M. Gray, S. W. 
Weibusch. 

Wheelwright.—G. J. Knapp, H. Trieftce. 

Furniture Store.—William Nolte. 

Stoves and Tinware.-—Edward Cornelson. 
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Milliners and Dressmakers.—Miriam Malone, Emma 
Eagle, Mrs. Lucy Davis. 
Saddle and Iarness Shop.—F, Maaberg, Herman Jostman. 
Barber.— William Lake. 
Tatlor.—Charles Paliner. 
Justices of the Peace —Daniel Shaeffer, Charles Palmer. 
Village Attorney —W. W. Edwards. 
(Frain Dealer.—Charles Dennis. 
Lumber Yard—James Pikett. 
Tnumber Agent —L. M. Smith. 
Shoemaker & Shoestore—Henry Luchsinger. 
Shoemaker.— Philip Kaun. 
Painter—Lewis Ruffing. 
Carpenters.—William Henry, John Brusch. 
Plasterer and Briek Mason.—William O’Brien. 
Cooper — Henry Schwab. 
Saloon Neepers.— Charles Vesper, Henry Bollinger. 
Saw Jill —William M. Blair. 
Brick Yurd—A. Frey. 


SOCIETIES, 


Steelesville Lodge No. 528, I. O. O. F., was organized Octo- 
ber 14,1873. Jt hasa present membership of about twenty- 
five, and meets in J. M. Malone’s hall. Jt has about $320 
ip the treasury. 


Alma Lodge No. 497, A. F. and A. ML, was chartered 
October, 1866. It has a membership of fifty-two, and meets 
in Masonic Hall. Its finances are in goed shape. 

Banner Counetl R. T. T. No. 54, was organized May 16, 
1880. Its membership numbers thirtecn. 

The Randolph county Historical and Library Association, 
was chartered by the State Legislature, in 1866. It has a 
membership of about twenty-five, and owns about two hun- 
dred volumes . 


PERCY. 


The town of Percy was laid out by the Cairo and St. 
Louis Railroad, on the S. E. + of section 11, and platted 
and surveyed by R. W. Clark, Railroad Surveyor. The 
plat was recorded in the office of the Cireuit Clerk, July 3, 
1863. The laud was donated to the company by John T. 
Short, reserving alternate lots. The place is characterized 
by life and activity, and is in the midst of a fine agricultural 
country. The traius on the Cairo and St Louis, and 
Wabash, Chester and Western Railroad, stop for meals at 
the popular hotel of Mr. Griffin, who also runs a general 
store. The physician of the place, is R. W. Steele. Drugs 
and groceries are sold by William Moulic, who is also the 
postmaster, David Browu deals in grain. James Higgins 
rans a hotel, and Francis Harris the saw mill. 


——_— <>< 


BAGONG 3& uIP ILL dies. 


Rev. H. 8. GORDON. 


THERE are few citizens in Randolph county more deserv- 
ing of honorable mention in a work of this character than 
Rev. Henry S. Gordon. He was boru in Franklin county 
Pa., June 19th, 1816. When four years of age, his parents 
(George and Nancy Gordon) came west and located in St. 
Louis couniy, Missouri, where the family resided until 1838, 
then moving to Randolph county, Illinois, settled on a farm 
near Georgetown. 

Mr. Gordon attended the common schools near his home 
in Missouri, and in 1841 entered Shurtleff College at Upper 
Alton, and, upon completing his course of study, was or- 
dained a minister of the Baptist Church. Ten years later a 
difficulty arose between Rev. Gordon and his congregation 
regarding communion, he, believing in free communion, 
was excommunicated. Immediately afterward he organized 
a Freewill Baptist Church, in accordance with his own 
views, and has been the pastor of the sociely ever since. 

Ju 1834 he was united in marriage to Miss Rebecca 
Young, by whom four children were born. She died in 
1848, and the following year he married Mrs. Nancy Hill, 
and five children have heen born, Rev. Gordon has always 


been engaged in the pursuit of farming, reared a large and 
intelligent family, and is one of the useful and influential 
men of the county, evincing an interest in all enterprises that 
tend to improve both the property and morals of the com- 
munity. 


Rey. GEORGE A. GORDON 

Is the son of Rev. Heury 8. and Rebecca Gordon. He was 
born in the city of Alton, Illinois, April 14, 1842. and when 
at the age of six months, his parents moved to Randolph 
county and settled on a farm in section 11, near the present 
village of Perey. His early years were spent on the farm 
with his parents, and attending the schools of the neighhor- 
hood, subsequently attending the mathematica] and classical 
Tnstitution at —— , where he completed his education, 
and for some time afterward employed his time in teaching 
school and farming. In 1860 he married Miss Harriet Glore, 
danghter of Jeptha and Margaret Glore; she is a native 
of Randolph county, Ill., born near Shiloh Hill, in 1846. 

In 1872 he embarked in the drug business in Perey, 
where he continued for three years, then removing to 
Campbell Hill in Jackson county, Hlinois; here he con- 
tinued engaged in a very successful mercantile business. 
In August, 1868, he was ordained minister of the Free-will 
Baptist church. In 1865 he made a six months’ tour of 
Europe, visiting many places of interest, and acquiring a 
store of useful information. 

While Rev. and Mrs. Gordon have not been blessed with 


offspriug, their house has ever been an asylum to poor and 
unfortunate orphans, who there receive kind and true 
Christian benevolence. Few have done more for suffering 
humanity than they, and none are more honored and re- 
spected in the community. 
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No more industrious, earnest people; no more loyal, pa- 
(riotic eitizens come to our American shores from foreign 
lands, than those who reeognize Germany as their father- 
land. ‘Thousands of their number have here found weleome 
—a welcome heartily reciprocated upon their part, and 
whieh they most keenly apprceiate. 

Randolph county has within her beundaries a goodly 
number of Germau people, many of whom are recognized 
leaders in different lines of business or in public capacity. 
None are deserving of more honorable mention than the 
present affable and capable eounty clerk, Louis Dudenbostel. 
He was born in Germany Mareh 29, 1836. In his native 
land he aequired a fair edueation. In 160 he came to this 
country, locating first in the eity of Chester, Randolph 
county, Hlinois, where he attended the common sehools, and 
aequired the English language sufficiently for the transac- 
tion of business. He opened a general store, which he kept 
sueeessfully for a period of three years, and then sold his 
property, and loeated iu Evansville in the same eounty. 
He remained at this place, in the same business, for a like 
period of time, when he parted with his stock of merchan- 
dise, and engaged in the sale of farming implements for a 
short time. January 1, 1870, he reeeived the appointment 
of deputy county clerk under Hon. John It. Shannon, aud 
remained in that position during the unexpired term of that 
official. He received a similar appointment at the hands of 


John T. MeBride after his eleetion to the uffice of county 
clerk, and continued to perform its duties until the summer 
of 1875, when he moved to Steclesville, and again engaged 
in the general mercautile business, whieh he has successfully 
carried on to the present time. Ino 1877 he was the nominee 
of the Demvoeratie party for eounty clerk, but was defeated 
at the ecleetion by a small vote. In the fall of 1882 he again 
beeame a candidate for this office, and was this time success- 
ful, being eleeted hy a handsome majority. 

Apri] 25, 1870, Mr. Dudenbostel was married to Miss 
Mary C. Knapp, daughter of John J. and Elizabeth Kuapp. 
Mrs. Dudenbostel was born in Chester in 1849, Five ehil- 
dren have been born to them, viz. Elizabeth, Edmond, Na- 
omi, Alma, who died iu infauey, and Louis. Mr. Duden- 
hostel isa democrat of the Jetiersonian type. He has always 
been held in high esteem by the community in whieh he has 
lived, as a moral and useful eitizen, and has many warm 
aud eonfidential friends, all of whom he is proud to honer. 
In his management of the affairs of the county elerk’s oflice 
he is making hosts of friends, and is proving his genuine 
worth in the position. Affable and courteous in his demea- 
nor, eorreet aud accurate in his clerical work, he is being 
reeoguized, even by those whoze political affiliations lead 
them to east their ballots for his opponent, as being the 
“right man iu the right plaee.” 
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JAMES PICKETT. 


Mr. Pickett was born in Kenton county, Ky., July 22,1833. 
When he was about eight years old he moved with his pa- 
rents to Illinois, and settled in Randolph county, where his 
father, William Pickett, in March, 1840, purchased land 
and began farming, continuing there until his death. James 
remained at home and labored for his father until August, 
1852, when he engaged with H. C. Cole, of Chester, as clerk 
and book-keeper in his flouring mill. This position he re- 
tained until 1857, when he opened a general store at Shiloh 
Hill, and continued there for a period of twelve years, and 
then engaged in the lumber business at Steelesville, where 
he has since remained. February 17, 1863, he married Miss 
Martha Ann, daughter of William and Rachel Jay, who 
immigrated from South Caroliua to the territory of Illinois 
at a very early day. Mrs. Pickett was born in Randolph 
county in 1831, and received her education at the common 
schools. At the age of nineteen Mr. Pickett entered col- 
lege at Lebanon, Illinois, where he remained during the 
Freshman and Sophomore years. He has been esteemed as 
one of the live and useful citizens of the county in which he 
has lived, and has done his full share to improve and build 
up Steelesville, where he is blessed with many warm friends. 


JAMES M. MALONE, 


A native of Perry county, Illinois, was born April 3, 18533. 
Soon after this date his parents moved to Randolph county 
and settled in section eleven, where the village of Percy now 
stands. When he was eight years old his father died, and 
his mother subsequently married E. Holloman. James re- 
mained on the farm with his mother and attended the com- 
mon schools till the age of twenty-one, when he embarked in 
business for himself. For several years he clerked in stores, 
taught school, became a partner in the flouring mill at Steeles- 
ville, now owned by E. F. Stinde & Co., and for fourteen 
years engaged in merchandising. In the late conflict be- 
tween the States he volunteered and was elected orderly ser- 
geant of Co. F one hundred and fifty-fourth Illinois Infantry, 
and was mustered out at the close of his term of service as 
First Lieutenant. In 1870 he was appoiuted Postmaster of 
Steelesville, which position he still holds. 

On the 19th of April, 1855, he was married to Miss 
Mary S. Johnson. By this union there are seven living, in- 


telligent children, viz.: Frank, Willis, James, Clarence, 
Cora, Belle and Grace. In religion Mr. and Mrs. Malone 
are both firm believers in the Presbyterian church. Mr. 
Malone is elder of his church and superintendent of the 
Sunday School. In politics he has been a Republican since 
1860. Perhaps there are few if any citizens in the community 
that have done more to improve the morals and support 
good society than Mr. and Mrs. Malone; they are both 
blessed with many warm friends, and are held in bigh 
esteem by all good citizens of their acquaintance. 


JOHN H. THIES 


Was born in Germany, January 10th, 1824, where he 
received his early education, and worked at farming until 
he was about nineteen years old, when he joined the eleventh 
regiment of cavalry, in the regular army of Prussia, and 
served for three years, being honorably discharged in March, 
1849. Soon afterward he emigrated to the United States, 
landing at New Orleans, where be remained but a few days, 
taking passage to St. Louis, Mo., where he immediately 
engaged as a sutler, in which he continued till 1856. He 
married Miss H. F. Stalberg in 1856, and immediately 
afterward moved to Randolph county, Illinois, and pur- 
chased land, where he was successfully engaged in farming 
pursuits until 1866. Desirous of changing his avocation in 
life, he bought land in Steelesville, and with his two brothers- 
in-law, Charles and William Stalberg, built a large and 
convenient building, and commenced the manufacturing of 
woolen goods in firat-class grades and styles, in which capa- 
city they codperated until 1879, when Mr. Thies bought the 
interest of his partner, and has successfully carried on the 
business ever since. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thies are now the parents of six intelligent 
children, two sons and four daughters. They are both firm 
believers in the Christian religion, and consistent members 
of the M. E. church. Mr. Thies has frequently been called 
upon by his fellow-citizens to accept many important offices 
of his precinct, in which he has in all instances rendered 
full satisfaction to his constituents and credit to himself, 
He has always been held in high estimation for his true 
merits and good citizenship. He is always willing to aid 
and support all moral and useful enterprises that have a 
tendency to develop and improve the country. 


Cee) OO TE. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


ITUATED in the extreme northwestern 
portion of the county, lies Grand Cote 
Precinct. It is bounded on the north hy 
Washington county, on the east hy 
Beancoup, on the south by Cutler, and 
on the west by Randolph county. Much 
of the surface, which is level, was for- 
merly covered with timber. The only 
prairie is that bearing the same name 

as the precinct. Much of the timber remains undisturbed. 
The Cairo Short Line Railroad enters at section 36, passing 
through the precinct in a northwesterly direction, and 
passes out at section 7. This precinct has no water-courses. 
It comprises all of congressional town four sonth, range four, 
and two tiers of sections in the northern part of town five, 
range four. The soil is fertile and productive. Agriculture 
is the principal occupation of its inhabitants. The population, 
according tothe census of 1880, was nine hundred and forty- 
one. 

Grand Cote—from the French—meaning Beautiful 
Prairie, was first settled by Thomas Swanwick, who came 
from Chester, England, and located on the northwest quarter, 
and the east half of the southwest quarter of Sec. 11, T. 4, 
R. 4, which he had entered February 18,1818. The lands first 
settled by Thomas Swanwick are now occupied by J. J. Swan- 
wick, his son, who is past the meridian of life, a most estim- 
able and respected citizen. With Thomas Swanwick came 
James McMurdo to the western county. The second settler 
in Grand Cote was Wm. P. Elliott, from the State of 
Georgia. Ife located on section 20, T. 4, R. 4, about the 
year 1820. He brought his family inthe spring of 1821. 
Next came Jonathan Petit in the spring of 1825, from Ran- 
dolph county, from what was then known as the “Irish 
Settlement,” and located on section 30, T. +, R. 4. 
ensuing fall Petit sold out his claim to one Absalom Wilson, 
a native of Washington county, Virginia, who did not move 
upon the Jands until 1840. George Cherry, of the Chester 
District, South Carolina, arrived the saine year, 1825 and 
located on section 5. Ile resided there until his death in 
March, 1867. In the year 1828, James Kirkpatrick, a native 
ofSouth Carolina, settled on section 9, on Jandz now occupied 
hy B.Semple. So far as we are able to learn, these men 
who came to Graud Cote were its original pioneers, From 
some cause, hetween the years 1829-1833, no additions 
were made to this little band of bold and venturesome 
pioneers, who formed the nuclens, in their wild and almost 
unbroken Jands, of what is now one of the most prosperous 


In the | 


and refined farming communities in the little county. John 
White is a native of Sonth Carolina. He came to the 
county in 1832, and now resides in section 6. Robert H. 
Allen, who lives in section 25, was born in Perry county in 
1834. W. M> Adair, a merchant of Swanwick, was born in 
Nlinois, and came to the county in 1837. Hugh Cooper of 
Section 9, T. 5, R. 4, was born in Sonth Carolina, and 
located in Perry county in 1851. About the year 1835, a 
uew and full tide of immigration began to pour into this 
settlement. Among the first was Alexander Craig, a native 
of Ireland, who, on his way to his western home, had stopped 
in South Carolina and Kentucky. He located, in 1835, on 
section 25, the present Craig's station on Cairo Short Line 
Railroad, being on the lands originally settled by him. [n 
1834, William Rainey came out from St. Clair county and 
settled on section 24. In 1836, he sold his farm to Solomon 
Maxwell, from Bedford county, Tennessee, the latter re- 
maining upon it until his death. Benjamin Ragland was 
the eighth of the settlers in 1835. He came from Kentucky 
and settled on section 24. Iu 1836, he sold his farm to John 
MeMillen, and again settled on section 14 of the same town- 
ship. Mr. McMillen in turn sold his farm in December, 
1838, to Joel Rushing, for one hundred and twenty dollars. 
In the year 1836, Henry H. Elliott, son of W.P. Elliott, 
and father of the Rev. J. C. Elliott, settled on section 13, 
on the farm now occupied hy H. H Nice. About the same 
year John Ilnghey settled on section 26, and Newton Frank- 
lin on section 14. 

From this time the settlers flowed into the precinct very 
rapidly, among whom we might mention the Craigs, Justices 
and others, and the country was filled up almost as by 
magic. 

Between the years 1822 and 1840 the dry goods and gro- 
ceries were most generally purchased from R. G. Shuman, 
of the then little town of Columbus, Randolph county, 
better known now as Sparta, Mr. Shuman carrying on to 
considerable extent the grain trade, purchasing corn at 
Chester and shipping to New Orleans. In the year 1845 
the first dry goods store was opened in this precinct by J. 
C. Steele, near where Swanwick statiou is now located. He 
also kept the first post-office in the precinct. In 1846 upon 
the breaking out of the Mexican war, he turned the store 
and post-oflice over to one, Samuel Ifughey, and went into 
the army. John M. Woodsideafterward kept the store and 
post-office at the same place. In 1440 Grand Cote had a 
shoemaker named Isaac Fowler. 


In the years 1822-’23 William P. Elliott built the first 
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band or tug grist mill on the farm now owned by T.S. 
Elliott, Esq. In 1834 he replaced it by adraftmill with cog- 


wheel attachment. The burrs were made from granite bould- _ 
ers, stray waifs as it were, which were occasionally found | 


scattered over our prairies in those early days. 
these mills were the work of Mr. Elliott, and were very gen- 
erally patronized by the neighbors for a distance of ten or 
fifteen miles around. Theonly record furnished us of the 
earliest preaching in that precinct, was by the Rev. Robert 
Moore, of the old Regular Baptist tenets, at the house of 
Solomon Maxwell, about the year 1841. 
taught in Grand Cote precinct was in 1852, by James Holli- 
day, in a little log cabin located on the 8. E. { of section 30, 
the price of tuition being $2 per scholar. The next school 
was kept by John Fulton in his kitchen on 8. E. 4 of section 
31, about the years 1836 or 1857. His schedule was the 
first to draw public moneys on that side of the county. 
David Baldridge was the county school commissioner at the 
time. Alexander Skelly was next in the order of school teachers 
in that precinct. 
residence on section 13, about the year 1841; tuition $2 per 
quarter. 

With this concludes our early history of Grand Cote 
prairie. To the Rev. J. C. Elliott are we indebted for most 
of the information concerning this precinct. ‘The first land 
entries in this precinct, in the order of their dates, were as 


Both of — 


The first school | 


He taught in a little log cabin built for a. 


follows: January 18, 1819, Thomas Swanwick entered the E. 


4 of the N. BE. 3; and the S. E. 4 of section ten in town 
four, range four; May 27,1819, James Parker, the N. W. 
} of section 29, and the S. W. # of section 20; June 7, 1821, 
Alexander Campbell, the W. 3 of the S. W. + of section 32; 
the N. E. } of the S. E. } and the S. E. } of the S. E. + of 
section 31, all in town four south, range four. 


SWANWICK. 

This little village was laid out by William Moore and 
surveyed and platted by D. C. Benson, deputy county sur- 
veyor, May 27,1871. Its location is the S. E. of the N. E. 
of section 21, township 4, range 4. It is a station on the 
Cairo Short Tine Railroad. The present business of the 
village is as follows: Physician, W. H. Ferguson ; general 
merchants, Harmon & Adair, William Gray; postmaster, 
William Gray; blacksmith, James Luna; carpenter, A. 
Shockency ; grain dealers, W.Sokup; carriage maker, D. J. 


Woodside. 
CRAIG. 


This hamlet is a station on the Cairo Short Line Railroad, 
and is situated on the east half of Sec. 25, township 4, range 4, 
and on the boundary between Grand Cote and Pinckney- 
ville. It was laid out by William Craig and surveyed and 
platted by Wllliam Golightly, county surveyor, October 23, 
1871. The postmaster is J. Allen. A general] store is kept 
hy W. L. Pennoyer. 


BIOGRAPHIKHS. 


REV. JAMES 


Tus history of Perry and Randolph counties would be | 


incomplete without a sketch of the Elliott family. They are 
the descendants of English and Scotch-Irish ancestry. Mem- 
bers of the family came to America prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. William Preston Elliott, the grandfather of 
James C. was a native of Virginia, and one of seven 
brothers, He married in Virginia, and a few years later 
moved to Georgia. In 1814 he came to Ilinois and settled 
in the American Bottom, in the Goshen settlement. Ague 
and fever prevailed to a considerable extent then, and be- 
lieving that the country was unhealthy, returned to Georgia. 
But the rich, fertile and productive lands of Illinois had 
left their impression, aud the old pioneer longed for the 
“Flesh Pots” of Illinois. He accordingly returned in 1818, 
and settled in Randolph county west of Sparta, on what is 
known as “Temple Hill,” and there built a house which 
was the first erected there. He remained there until the 
spring of 1821, when he removed to the south side of Grand 
Cote prairie about two and a half miles south of Coulterville, 
where he opened a farm, and there continued the peaceful 
avocation of a farmer until his death, which occurred in 1840. 
He married Margaret Murdock of Virginia, She survived 


C. ELLIOTT. 


there were eleven children, who grew to maturity. One of 
her sons, the father of the subject of this sketch, was named 
Ifenry Hodge Elliott. He was horn in Virginia, February 
18, 1801, and was but thirteen years of age when the family 
first settled iu the American Bottom. He returned to Georgia 
with his father, and came back with the family to Illinois 
the second time, and here grew to manhood, followed farm- 
ing and remained in the preemct until his death, which 
took place March 4th, 1872, He married Miss Margaret, 
daughter of James and Elizabeth (McBride) Couch. Her 
mother was of Scotch-Irish ancestry, born in the north of 
Ireland, and was but eight years of uge when her parents 
landed in Charleston, South Carolina, Margaret (Couch) 
Elliott was born August 9th, 1810, and departed this life 
August 7th, 1847. By the union of Henry H. and Mar- 
garet Elliott there were seven children, two sons and five 
daughters. William P., one of the sons, was born July 
31st, 1836, and died in Andersonville prison in September 
1864, in his twenty-ninth year. He enlisted in Co. “C” of 
the 30th Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. He was 
taken prisoner before Atlanta July 22d, 1864, sent to 
Andersonville prison, and there died as did thousands of 


her husband a few years and died in 1843. By that union | others from exposure, neglect and lack of sufficient to eat. 
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Catharine was the eldest daughter. She was born July 24th, 
1847, and died in her sixteenth year. Jane was the wife of 
William Gallegly. She died April 24th, 1875, in her 
fortieth year. She left five children. Frances Ilizabeth 
was the wife of Joseph Lively. She died without issue April 
10th, 1870, in her thirty-first year. Mary W., wife of John 
W. Lively, died March I4th, 1876, in her thirty-fifth year, 
leaving four children. Rachael C. died February 12th, 
1870, in her twenty-fifth year. James Couch Elliott, the 
subject of this sketch, is the eldest of the family and the 
only survivor, He was born in Randolph county, Hlinois, 
near Sparta, January 6th, 1830. Tle was reared on the 
farm, and acquired his primary edueation in the subserip- 
tion schools of his neighborhood. From fifteen to twenty- 
one he hired out, and his wages went to the support of the 
family only retaining enough to clothe himself. He attended 
one term at the Academy in Sparta, and then taught school 
for several terms. At the age of twentv he entered the 
State University at Bloomington, Indiana, and graduated 
from that institution. He had resolved to enter the min- 
istry of the United Presbyterian Chureh, and with that 
idea in view he spent three terms of seven months 
each in the Theological Seminary at Monmouth, Illinois. 
He was licensed to preach May 7th, 1562, and regularly 
ordained a minister of the chureh Oct. 7th, 1863. In the 
latter year he went to Wyoming in Iowa county, Wisconsin, 
and was the “Supply” for six months, after which he be- 
eame the pastor of the Wyoming and Blue Mound United 
Presbyterian Congregations, and remained in charge until 
in February, 1868. In July of the same year he was called 
to the pastorate of the Bethel Congregation in Grand Cote, 
Perry county, and has remained in charge up to the present, 
a period of nearly fifteen years. On the 14th of April, 1864, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Lydia A. Moreland of 
Randolph couaty, Hlinois. She was the daughter of James 
and Margaret Moreland. She died December 7th, 1875, 
leaving one son, named William Zwingli Elliott, now in 
attendance at the Academy in Coulterville, Illinois, 

On the 10th of October 1876, he married Miss Magvie, 
daughter of Rev. James M. and Naney (McClanahan) Hen- 
derson, of Oakdale, Washington county, Flinois. Mrs. 
Elliott was born near Madison City, Indiana. Politically, 
Mr. Elliott votes the Republican ticket, but takes no farther 
interest than exercising the right and duty of every Ameri- 
ean citizen by casting his ballot. Tleis very much in favor 
of prohibition, and regards the licensing of saloons, an offense 
against religion, good morals and the best interest of society. 


CAPTAIN WILIAM M. ADAIR 


Was born in Randolph county, January 6, 1837. The 
family is of Scotch-Irish ancestry. lis grandfather came 
to America from the north of Ireland, and settled in South 
Carolina, and there his son William was born in 1781. The 
latter grew to manhood, and wasasoldier in the wai of 1812, 
under Gen. Jackson. Soon after that war he came north to 
Tlinois, and settled in Perry county, on “Six Mile Prairie;” 
subsequently removed to Randolph county to a place eight 
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miles east of Kaskaskia, on the Shawneetown road. Ile 
died in Perry county while back here looking after the im- 
provement of land that he had entered, the date of which 
was in 1856. Tle was also a soldier in the war of 1831-32, 
with Black Tlawk, and was major of the regiment. He was 
appointed Receiver of the Land office, a few years before his 
death, and was in that position when he died. Soon after 
he first eame to Perry county, he married the daughter of 
She died, leaving two children, one of whom 
is yet living. He afterwards married Mrs. Rebecea Lacey, 
widow of John Lacey. Her maiden name was Taggart. 
She was of Irish parentage, and born in South Carolina. 
She died in 1877, aged eighty-two years. By this marriage 
there were two children, twins, son aud daughter. The 
daughter is the wife of Frank Moore, a resident of Randolph 
county. William Miles Adair, the son, was reared upon 
the farm; received a fair English education, and remained 
at home until the breaking out of the late war, when he en- 
listed for three years in company “(,”’ of the 50th regiment 
INinois Volunteer Infantry. On the organization of the 
eompany he was eleeted Orderly Sergeant. The regiment 
way brigaded at Cairo, and formed a part of the 3d Brigade, 
3d Division of the 17th Army Corps, Gen. MePherson com- 
manding. The regiment reccived its first baptism af fire at 
the battle of Belmont, and subsequently participated in the 
capture of Forts Donaldson and Henry, siege of Corinth; 
marched to Jackson; was in the battle of Brittain’s Lane, in 
Tennessee, then toMemphisand to Vicksburg; took part in the 
siege and capture, and in the meantime was in the battle of 
Champion Hills. While at Vicksburg the 50th regiment 
veteranized, then came home ona furlough; returned and 
was inthe Atlanta campaign, and in the fight before Atlanta, 
on the 22d of July, 1864, Mr. Adair was taken prisoner, and 
was held until the Ist of September, of the same year, when 
under an arrangement between the Generals of the Union 
and Rehel armies, he and others that were captured were 
exchanged. Hfe joined Sherman’s forces, and then went 
with him in his memorable march to the sea, up through the 
Carolinas and to Washington, where he participated in the 
Grand Review. The company was mustered out at Somer- 
ville, and finally discharged at Springfield, July 17, 1865, 
having been inthe service a few days lacking four years. 
He enlisted August 20, 1861. He entered as a private; was 
elected Orderly Sergeant, commissioned 2d Lieutenant, Janu- 
ary 28, 1562; Ist Licutenant, May 16, 1865, and commis- 
sioned Captain of the Company, August 20, 1864, Captain 
Adair was in every battle and skirmish in which his company 
and regiment participated, except those oceurring when he 
was a prisoner, whieh was only a few weeks. After the 
war he returned to Randolph county, and engaged in farm- 
ing. In 1872he came to Perry county, and he continued 
in same ayocation up to S80, when he came to the village 
of Swanwick, and engaged in mercantile business, in which 
he still continues. Jle married Miss Parthena, daughter of 
John and Florinda (Uhles) Harmon She was born in 
Randolph county, September 11, 1X44, and died Mareh 10, 
1882, leaving no children. Capt. Adair is a member of the 
United Presbyterian church. Politically he has always 


James Brown. 
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since casting his first vote, been a Democrat. This in brief 
is an outline history of Capt. William M. Adair. He was 
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| a gallant and brave soldier, and old settler, and an honest 
and upright citizen. 
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SOUTH WESTERN. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


tern corner of the county. It is bounded 
Pinckneyville, on the south by Jackson 
county, and on the west by Randolph 
county. Pipestone ereek furnishes 
ample drainage and water supply. The 
surface is undulating and the soil fertile. 
The&t. Louis and Cairo Railroad erosses 
the southwest corner of this precinct. 
By the last census, in 1880, the precinct had a population 
of one thousand and eighty-nine. 

Among the first settlers, as early as 1817, were Simon 
Williard, who located on section two, town six south, range 
four, where he entered, January 19th, 1819, 504.60 acres of 
land. James Craine settled on the northeast quarter of 
seetion thirteen, of the same town and range; and became 
the owner of thetract of one hundred and sixty aeres by en- 
tering the same at the land office in Kaskaskia, May 14th, 
1818. Benjamin Brown was also one of the settlers of this 
precinct in 1817. We fiud him making his home on the 
west half of the southeast quarter of section eleven, town 
six south, range four west, which he entered, January 14th, 
1819. Riehard Green, Robert Johnson, Robert Crow, with 
their families, were also living in this locality at the same 
time, and together with William H. Threlkel, Robert Gilli- 
han, Jacoh Short and John Stuart were leading eharacters 
in the early history of the county. They were natives of 
New York, Kentucky and Tennessee. Stephen Kelly was 
also an early pioneer. Alexander A. Watkins, a farmer and 
stock raiser, who resides in-section 19, township 6, range 3, 
is a native of Tennessee, and came to the county in 1839, 

The first dry goods, groceries etc., shoes, plows, and 
wagons were bought of Lyhorger and Reed, at Kaskaskia, 
previous to 1827. Mueh of the trading was done with Col. 
Jones, of Georgetown, Randolph county, hetween 1827 and 
1840. The first dry goods and grocery store in this precinct 
was kept in 1827 by a man named Jacob Short. The first 
blacksmith shop was kept by John MeClure, “in 1839, 
There was a wagon shop in 1850, kept by Gadbuy. John 
McClure had the first plow shop in the precinct. The first 
hand grist mil] was built here by a man named Willard, in 
1819. Jt did pretty good work for a mill of its kind, for a 
period of nine or ten years. In 1834 a good many of the 
settlers had their milling done at Riley’s Mill, in Kaskaskia, 
They also had milling done at Glide’s mill in Georgetown 


HIS precinct is situated in the southwes- , 


on the north by Cutler, on the east by » 


about 1834. Dickey P. Smith was the first preacher in 
the county. In 1830 the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized in this precinct, consisting of ten members. The 
name of the minister who organized tbe church was French. 
They held their meetings in a small school-house, where 
Denmark now stands. In 1835 the Methodist Episeopal 
denomination built their first ehurch near Denmark. The 
first Sabbath-school was held in this precinct in 1859, with 
twenty-eight scholars; it was the work of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyteriaus. Robert Crow and Green Derring- 
ton were teachers. The first school taught in this precinet 
was in 1825, by a man named Robert Clark, near the present 
residence of Franeis Smith. The first school-house was 
built iu 1825, out of round logs. Weight poles were used 
to hold the roof on. The books used were the American 
Preeeptor, English Reader, and Columbian Orator. The 
' school lasted from three to six months. Tuition rated from 
$2.00 to $2.50 per quarter. The writing paper was coarse, 
unruled, and goose-quill pens and maple bark ink were used. 

Land entries of South Western preeinct: April 25th, 
1815, William McIntosh entered three hundred and twenty 
acres in the N. 3 of section 3. February doth, 1818, Jona- 
than Bowerman entered the E. 3 of the N. E. + of section 6, 
seventy-nine and twenty-hundredths acres. August 12th, 
1818, the same entered the E. } of N. W. + of section 6, 
| eighty-seven and sixty-four hundredths acres. 

DENMARK. 

The little hamlet of Denmark, is situated in the western 
part of South Western precinet, the nearest railroad station 
being Cutler, some five miles distant. The town was laid 
out by John D. Rees, on the northwest quarter of the north- 
' west quarter of section twenty-four, in town six south, range 
four west, and was surveyed and platted by Robert Steele, 
county surveyor, on the first day of April, 1860, It formerly 
bore the euphonious name of “ Jack Town.” 

The first house was built by John D. Rees, whose family, 
and those of several Canadian-French, were the first to settle 
in that section. The house was a small frame. John D. 
Rees opened the first store, and the post-office was kept by 
Brown. There are two haudsome ehurch buildings in the 
town, belonging respectively, to the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist denominations. Also a neat school-house. 

PRESENT BUSINESS. 
| Postmistress—Mary Rees. General Store—William Boan. 
| Wagonmaker.—James Eeatou. Blucksmith._—J. L. Tessier. 
| Dressmaker—Mary Rees. 
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U QUOIN precinct lies in the southeast- 
ern part of Perry county, bounded oa the 
north by Tamaroa, east by Paradise pre- 
einet and Franklin county, south by 
Jackson county and west by Vinckney- 
ville. The surface is mostly rolling prai- 
rie, excepting the southern and western 


Along Beaucoup and Little Beaucoup creeks, there is quite 
a heavy belt of timber, comprising the various species that 
are usually found iu this latitude. The soil is rich and pro- 
ductive, wheat heing the principal crop, although a consi- 
derable quantity of corn is annually raised. The lands are 


portions, where it is somewhat broken. — 


well drained lhy Little Muddy river, Rees’s and Beaucoup ° 


erecks and their numerous tributaries. Underlying the 
whole surface of this precinct, there is an almost inexhaustt- 
ble body of coal, which, in the vicinity of the railroads, is 
extensively mined, and gives employment to a great nuin- 
ber of men, and brings a large sum of money among the 
people. This interest was not developed until after the 
advent of railroads, in 1854, when the Hlinois Central was 
completed through this county. Prior to the building of the 
railroads the county was thinly populated, and farming was 
the only occupation of the inhabitants except a few of 


the mechanical trades and merchandising at the old town | 


of Du Quoin, about four miles southeast of the present city 
of that name. ‘Ihe building of this road, at that early day, 
was the beginning of a new era in Ifinois, All along its 
line sprang into existene> thriving towns and villages, and 
Du Quoin, now the metropolis of Perry county, was one of 
their number. This road enters the preeinct on the north, 
at the line between sections 19 and 20 of township) S., 
range I W., and passes in a southern direction, Jeaving the 
precinct on section 82. “The Cairo Short Line” traverses 
the county in a southeasterly course across the precinct, 
through the city of Du Quoin. These roads with their con- 
nections with the various main lines and larger cities of the 
west, gives excellent facilities for the shipment of the pro- 
ducts and manufactures. 

The following are a few of the earliest land entries, which 
will show the names of a number of the early settlers. In 
township 6 S., range 1 W., Dee. 5, 1814, Jerrold Jackson 
entered the S. W. quarter of section 35, 160 acres; Feb. 13, 
1817, L. Bebee and J. 11. Root, 5. W. quarter section 34, 
160 aeres; April 25, 1815, William Mclotosh, N. W. quar- 
ter, section 30, 160 acres; May 7, 1819, John Pyle, W. half 
N. W. quarter, section 19, 81 acres; Feb. 26,1819, Idward 
{f. Rees, W. half, N. E. quarter, section 9, 80 acres; Nov. 


26, 1828, Jacob Lipe, W. half, N. W. quarter, section 6, | 
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PERRY COUNTY. 


77, acres. In 1829 Blackwell Gochar, David Il. Mead, 
and Thomas Gochar also made entries here in 1829. In 
township 6 S. range 2 W,, the first entries were made April 
25, 1815, by Sebastian C. Lavoche, part of S. W. quarter, 
section 17, 84 acres, aud William MelIntosh the whole of 
section 18, containing 628 acres. April 23, 1818, Thomas 
Taylor entered the S. E. quarter of Sec. 25, 160 aeres ; Oct. 
2, 1818, Elijah Wells, W. half, N. W. quarter, section 23, 
80 acres; Nov. 11,1818, Robert McElvain, E. half of N. E. 
quarter of section 23, 80 acres. June 26, 1819, Louis Wells 
entered the E. half of S. E. quarter of section 24, 80 acres. 

Du Quoin precinct is by far the most wealthy and popn- 
lous in the county. It received its name from the town of 
Old Du Quoin, it having been named after an Indian chief, 
who spelled his name Du Coign, and who, if tradition be 
true, boasted that, as the exception of his race, he had never 
spilled the blood of a white man. Tle became converted, 
and joined the Catholic Church. He lived a pure life, and 
at his death was buried by the Catholic Mission of Was- 
kaskia. 

If we are correctly informed, Jarrold Jackson, who kept 
a toll-bridge on Little Muddy in 1811, on the read between 
Shawneetown and Kaskaskia, was the first white man to 
settle in Du Quoin preeinet. Thomas Taylor, a South Caro- 
linian, settled in Jackson county in 1803, and from there 
came to Perry county in 1812. Lewis Wells, also from the 
State of South Carolina, emigrated to Illinois, stopping in 
Jackson county, in 1804. In the same year that Mr. Taylor 
came (1812), Wells also moved and settled in the same 
vicinity, where le remained until his death in L&+46, being 
then 96 years of age. John Campbell (father of John, 
Washington, Isaac, Alexander and Charles Camphell), came 
from Tennessee in 1812, and settled in the same neighbor- 
hood, The above-named are all deceased. 

Hiram Root and Ephraim Skinner, uatives of New York, 
arrived and located here in 1816. Mr. Skinner died four 
years afterward. Mrs. Root was here when, as she said, she 
had seen the wolves prowling ahout the house, and had 
chased a bear from her pig-pen with fire. John Pyle came 
to the preeinct in 1819, and William and Abner Pyle at an 
early day, perhaps at the same time. Zachariah Clinton, 
Green Durrington, and Micajah Phelps, in 1824, from the 
State of Kentucky. Dr. Joseph Brayshaw, from Mngland, 
Avery Chapman ,and Joshua Davis, who built on the site 
of Old Du Quoin, arrived and settled in the precinct about 
the same time (1824). Robert McElvain, Rodney Bolin, 
(lather of John Bolin), located here between 1820 and 1820. 
Bolin settled near Old Du Quoin in 1829, and Mrs Luey 
Bolin, his widow, diced bere, two or three years age, at the 
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advanced age of over ninety years. The Flacks and Bur- 
banks were also early settlers. These persons named, who 
came to this precinct previous to 1830, may be regarded as 
its origina] pioneer scttlers. 

Previous to the formation of Perry county in 1827, Kas 
kaskia was the nearest trading pvint, and the nearest store 
of any kind was in that city. In those early days the pio- 
neers experienced many hardships and inconveniences. They 
lived in small cabins, generally about 8x10 feet, constructed 
of rough, unhewn logs, with the spaces between them some: 
times cliuked or daubed with mud. The roof was usually 
made of clap-boards, held to their places with knee and 
weight-poles ; the chimneys of sticks and clay, while the 
end of a Jog sawed out served as a window, and the floor 
was frequently nothing more than mother earth. These 
humble abodes of those hardy men and women were oft- 
times situated many miles in advance of civilization, in a 
wilderness, amid wild beasts and the fiercer red man. The 
first settlers paid but litile attention to the tilling of the 
soil ; a small patch of corn, some vegetables and a few herbs 
for medicinal purposes served them. Wild game and honey 
were plentiful, and they ate principally of this delicious and 
wholesome food. They located near the small streams, where 
water and fuel could be easily obtained, and niany years 
elapsed before the prairies were found suitable for culti- 
vation. 

There was no merchaudise of any kind carried on in this 
precinct unti] some time hetween 1827 and 1830, when Daniel 
Dry, opened a smal] store of general goods in Old Du Quoin. 
The county court records show that license was granted him 
for that purpose iu 1831. David Mead, kept the next store, 
and Chester A. Keyes, also had a store up to 1840. John 
Williams was the first licensed saloon-kceper in the precinct. 
John Camphell, who came in 1829, was a blacksmith, and 
erected a shop and began smithing that year at Old Du 
Quoin, and was the first of his tradesmen in the precinct. 
Mr. Campbell, in connection with Elijah Wells, also began 
the manufacture of plows, a very useful and much needed 
article. John Fulton, another early mechanic, made the 
pioneer wagons. It is said they used the truck wagons 
principally, in those days. 

Thomas Farrow located in Old Du Quoiuin 1831, and was 
tbe first shoemaker, 


OLD DU QUOIN, 


to which we have frequently referred above, was, at one 
time, quite a flourishing village, and for many years the only 
one in the precinct. It is situated on the S. 4 of the N, W. 
} of section 26, T. 6.S., R.1 W. There is no record of the 
plat on file at the county seat. It was originally laid out by 
Avery Chapman, about 1844, and surveyed and platted by 
Amos Webster. 

There were churches, school houses, a seminary, and sev- 
eral stores and dwellings erected in the village, and it be: 
came quite prosperous. After the Illinois Centra] railroad 
had been built, and the preseut city of Du Quoin laid out, 
most of the business meu moved up to the new town, Many 
of the stores, houscs, and residences, were also moved to the 


new town, heing carried the whole distance upon trucks, 
drawn by ox teams. There is now but little remaining. A 
store kept hy Isaac B. Adams, a post-office, and few resi- 
dences, are all that now mark the once thrifty village of Old 
Du Quoin. 

Milis—Prior to the existence of mills, in this precinct, the 
early settlers principally patronized Dillinger’s old water 
mill, in Jackson county. About 1829 Elijah Wells built a 
mill on the west side of Nine Mile prairie, on the old Kas- 
kaskia road. It was a very rude affair, its capacity being 
fifteen bushels a day, when it was crowded to its utmost. In 
1830 Elijah Lane built a hearse millin the same vicinity, 
which continued to run fur a number of years About the 
same time John Reed constructed a mill of the same kind 
in Paradise prairie. Robert Yearin built a tread mill ahout 
a half mile south of Elijah Wells’, in 1841, and it continued 
in operation for several years. 

The first preaching was about 1829, by a man named 
Joseph Taylur ina private house. He was of the Univer- 
salist faith, There was preaching previous to 1840, by 
Jvubn Mulkey, of the Christiau denomination. Dennis 
Wells and William Wooley, Methodists, held meetings in 
1840, and iv 1841 Josiah Wood, a Presbyterian, commenced 
preaching in the precinct. Philip Mulkey, held his early 
meetings at Avery Chapman’s. 

The earliest schoul taught in this precinct was by a man 
named Abraham Brayshaw, about 1830. Suon afterward 
a school-house was erected three and a half miles south of 
Du Quoin, and a teacher uamed Hinedlo (?) was first to 
teach in it. The honse was built of round logs, with clap- 
board door. A log was cut out of one side to serve as a 
window. The chimney extended across the entire end of 
the house, and a hole, left in the roof, served for the exit of 
smoke. ‘This is said to have been the first house built for 
school purposes in the precinct. 

Dr. Joseph Brayshaw, above mentioned, was the earlicst 
physician in the precinct, and we may add the only one in 
the entire county for several years. ‘The earliest magistrate 
and lawyer, was Sylvester Adams, Oliver Root acting as his 
constable. Thus have we briefly sketched the early settle- 
ment of the precinct. From 1830, the settlement gradually 
increased by a number of new arrivals each succeeding year, 
until the building of the Illinois Central railroad, when it 
received a large influx of population, and it was not until 
after this event that there were any business interests of 
importance developed. The precinct, including the city of 
Du Quoin and villages, in the census of 1880, contained a 
population of 5,550, which has probably increased somewhat 
in the past three years. 


THE CITY OF DU QUOLN, 
as stated elsewhere in this chapter, bad its origin with the 
construction of the IHinois Ceutral railroad through that 
part of the county. It was laid out by the R. R. company, 
through I. S. Metealf their agent, and Chester A. Keyes, 
and surveyed and platted September 20, 1853, by William 
Richart, county surveyor of Jackson county. The original 
site was on the S. W. quarter of section 8, T. 6 She 1s It 
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W., of which the S W. quarter of the 5. W. quarter 
belonged to the I.C. R. R- company aad the balance to 
Keyes. The work of grading the road was commenced in 
1852, but it was not completed for the passage of trains 
through here until the spring of 1854. 

The first buildings were erected by the railroad company, 
being a freight and passenger depot, and a boarding-house 
for the entertainment of the laborers in the employ of the 
company. The boarding-house was first kept by Mdward 
N. Smith, for about six months, while his residence was 
heing erected. Mr. Smith, who is one of Du (uoin’s 
prominent and enterprising citizens, is the oldest resident 
and merchant in the city. In the same spring, 1854, two 
frame store-houses were moved here from old Da Quoin, a 
distance of five miles, and one from Jack TPyle’s lull, in 
which John Johnson kept asmall stock of goods. The first 
to embark in the mercantile business, was G.5. Smith «& 
Co., who moyed one of the houses above mentioned from 
old Du Quoin, and this firm have been in business contin- 
ually ever since. At the time of the laying out of the place 
there were two log cabins, situated within its limits, one 
occupied by Albert Adkins, and the other by LB. F. Guiteau, 
a carpenter, who moved into it in the spring of ISo4. 
McCoy Brothers opened a dlacksmith shop, and other 
mechanics and merchants came during the same year. 
Among some of the early business men and residents were, 
G. A. Keyes, L. C. Blakeslee, Robert Bartley, William 
Frizzell, George Y. McClure, Lype & Dry. Dr. G. T. Wall, 
J. A. Williams, Benjamin & A. J. Prague, William Combs 
and others. 

The population had increased so, that on the 28th of July, 
1857, an election was called for the purpose of voting on 
incorporation. It was carried unanimously, without a dis- 
senting vote. The first trustees were I} Sprague, G. Y. 
McClure, G. S Smith, Daymon Thing and G. C. Ward, 
five in Benjamiu Sprague was elected police 
magistrate. 


nuniber. 


It has since been incorporated under the general law as a 
city, uuder which government it is now controlled. 

Schools were established soon after the Jaying out of the 
place and for the first year or two were taught in rented 
buildings, when a frame school building on the site of the 
present one was erected. The lots were di uated by the 
original proprietors for that purpose. That building was 
used until the present imposing brick structure was erected, 
at a cost of twenty-four thousand dollars. It contains eight 
class rooms, and employs the same number of instructors. 
There isalso a colored public school, which has a neat frame 
buildiog, and a eatholic parochial school in the city. 

The city has been prosperous from the very beginning, 
and each year has added to it increased wealth and popula- 
tion. It progressed slowly, but steadily, and on a solid 
financial foundation. 
industry and enterprise, who have united their efforts in 
building up 2 city, that to-day ranks among the first in 
southern Iflinois. The streets, the principal of which are 
Main and Washington, are one hundred feet in width, and 
are adorned with many fine brick business blocks and hand- 


It has had for its citizens, men of 
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some residences. The side walks and streets are kept in 
good style an 1 are generally well sha{d>! with fine maple 
trees. Near the center of the place, there is a park compris- 
ing one whole block, which was donated by the original 
proprietors, at the time of the laying out of the city. It 
contains shade aud ornamental trees, and is laid out with 
intersecting walks along which are a number of rustic seats, 
for the comfort of those who seek its cool shales. There 
are eight churches in the city, the Presbyterian, Christian, 
Methodist, Virst Baptist, Catholic, St. John’s Evangelical 
and two colored charehes. 

The population as taken from the census of 1880 numbers 
2809, which has undoubtedly baen increased since that time. 


LEADING MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRIES, 


The mining of coal, is the leading industry of the place. 
There is a vast field of this mineral, anderlying the whole 
area of the county. There are several veins at varions 
depths, but the one now being worked, is of an excellent 
quality, varying from six to ten feet in thickness, aud is 
considered the most profitable to mine. The mines are 
mostly situated along the Illinois Central railroad track, in 
the suburbs of the city. The most extensive of them, is at 
St. Johns, about one mile norch of the depot, an account of 
which may be had below. 

Du Quoin Star Coal Mining Compuny.—aAt this shaft, 
the coal is reached at a depth of sixty fect, and the vein 
averages from six to seven feet. he company work from 
fifty to ninety men, and ship from twelye to eighteen cars 
per day. The coal is raised by steam power. 

Enterprise Coaland Coke Company. Thisshaft was sunk in 
ISS1, and the vein was reached at the depth of seventy feet 
from the surfaee The vein will average fully six feet, and 
there are at present about fifty men employed in the mine. 
It raises from cight to teu car loads per day. 
mine, and as yet, is not under full headway. 


This is a new 


The Sun Coal and Coke Company's mine, is the farthest 
one north of the eity, situated about one mile aboye St. Johns. 
It is worked hy shaft, and employs from fifty toninety men, 
and ships from twelve to eighteen car loads daily. 

East of the city, about one mile froin the railroad, there 
are three mines being worked, known as the Rodgers coal 
mine, the Moon mine, and the Dudley and Bruckshaw mine. 
The Rodgers and Moon mines, are operated by steam 
power. 

The Llakeslee Maniufactiring Company, was established in 
1862, by IT. F. and A. J. Blakeslee. It was incorporated 
i 1880, with A.J. Blakeslee, President, and EK. T. Blakes- 
lee, Seeretary and Treasurer. They occupy large frame 
buildings, and their works are fitted up with the latest im- 
proved machinery, forges, ete., that are required to execute 
first class worktwanship. The Blakeslee Direet Acting 
Steam pamp, Blakeslee Steam Jet pumps, Veneering ima- 
chinery, portable and stationary engines, saw-mills, mill and 
coal mining machinery, ete. are the principal articles manu- 
factured All kinds of job work are also done, with neat- 
ness and dispatch. The works employ coustantly about 
thirty-five men, 
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Handle Factory. This institution has been in operation | President, 1. M. Neely; Vice President, William Jackson ; 


for several years under the management of the late W. H. 
Holmes. Handles of all kinds, neck-yokes and single-trees 
are a specialty. It employs a number of men. 

Oldendorph Manufacturing Company have recently com- 
pleted a large brick building, south of the depot, and are 
just beginning the manufacture of road and farm wagons. 
New and improved machinery and forges have been placed 
in the factory, and it promises to be one of the successful in- 
dustries of the city. 

The Star Mill. Company was organized April 7th, 1855, 
and the articles of association were filed January 1st, 1856. 
The capital stock was $4,500, divided into £50 shares. The 
term of existence was fifty years, and the purposes were 
those of building and operating mills and other business in 
Du Quoin and vicinity. The mill, a three story frame 
building, is situated in the west end of the city. It has a 
run of four burrs, with a capacity of eighty barrels a day. 
It isa merchant mill. The leading brands of flour are 
“Top Noteb,’’ard ‘‘ Beauty,” which are shipped principally 
to southern markets. There is alsoa cooper shop in con- 
nection with the mil], which makes the barrels. The insti: 
tution employs in all twelve men. George McKinney and 
S. J. Ross are the present owners and proprietors. 

The Du Quoin Mill Company was organized with a capi- 
tal of $12,000. The property is a fine four story brick 
mill, situated just south of the depot. It contains four ran 
of burrs and two pairs of rolls, with a capacity of manu- 
facturing 130 barrels per day. The mill makes a choice 
grade of flour which is sold principally in southern and 
southwestern cities. It is under the management of Edward 
Kimmell, president, John Cunliffe, treasurer and secretary. 

Davis’ Mill.—Situated opposite the depot bas two run of 
stones and manufactures corn meal and Graham flour. It 
is owned and operated by Davis & Pope. It has also, in 
connection with it, an elevator constructed for handling all 
kinds of grain, with a capacity of storing 20,000 bushels, 
and it can handle from 5,000 to 7,000 bushels a day. The 
elevator is owned by P. N. Pope. 

Farmers’ Mill, isa small frame structure with two burrs, 
one wheat and one corn. It is a custom mill, owned and 
operated by Bryant Brothers. 

The Exchange Bank—was established in 1860, by G. 5S. 
Smith & Co., and was the first institution of the kind iu 
Perry county. It is located on Main and Division streets, 
and occupies a fine brick building. 

The Du Quoin Bank was established December 8th, 
1877, by Henry Horn and P. N. Pope, under the style of 
Horn & Pope, with H. A, Forman cashier. It continues 
under the same firm and management. The building, a sub- 
stantial brick structure, built for tbe purpose, is situated 
just west of the depot. 

District Fair Association of Du Quoin.—The articles of 
association are dated July 16, 1870, and were filed July 21, 
1870. The district comprised the counties of Franklin, 
Williamson, Jackson, Randolph and Perry. The capital 
stock was stated at not less than $10,000, and not more than 
$100,000, with shares at $5.00 each. ‘The first officers were 


Secretary, J R. Elstun; Treasurer, Edwin Smith ; and five 
trustees. There were but three fairs held by this association, 
in 1870, 71 and ’72. In 1871 the state fair was held here. 
The enterprise proved to be a failure, and the buildings were 
moved to Pinckneyville and the grounds abandoned. 

Du Quoin Cemetery, situated in the northeast part of the 
city, belongs to and is controlled by Hope Lodge, I. O.O F. 


LEADING BUSINESS HOUSES—TRADE OF 1882. 


General Stores.—William E. Brokings, John M. Brown- 
ing, Henry Ilorn, Morris B. Lawrence, Adam Miller, Pope 
& Co., George S. Smith & Co., Mifflin & White. 

Groceries —William Dudley, W. A. Housel, William 
Hickman, J. F Humphries & Co., John Thorwell, Kingsbury 
& Johnson. 

Clothing.—Joseph Solomon, Boston Clothing House. 

Hardware.—George F. Blakeslee & Co., Don Onstott. 

Dry Goods.—Thomas J. Eddleman. 

Furniture. —W. R. Neighbors, Mrs. J. A. Palmer. 

Boots and Shoes—W. A. Smith & Co., Leonard Kentzger, 
Charles F. Siekman, Louis Striker. 

Physicians —W. J. Burgess, Dyer & Carr, Amos Tetrick, 
Edward Meyer, J. W. Renfro. 

Druggists—A. C, Brookings, A. T, Leming & Co., Whited 
& Lehn. 

‘arm Implements—W. B. Hall, John Schneider. 

Jewelers.—J. J. Higgius, W. E. Lintner. 

Western Brewing Co.—Agent, Thomas Thompson, 

Sewing Machines.— C. D. Elstun, J. W. Whitelock. 

News Papers—Du Quoin Tribune, Du Quoin Press. 

Marble Works.—John Saurbier, R. F. Drake. 

Fiour and Feed—George McKinney. 

Cigars and Tobuceo—Henry F. Henke, Poe & Schiele. 

Meat Markets—Beck Bros., T. Briggs & Sou, Freeman 
& Goel, Alfred Mills, John Kreher. 

Stoves and Tinware-—Adam Muench. 

Bakeries and Restaurants Samuel Eicenberger, 2. Mc- 
Elvaine, A. Tetrick, Joseph Bookstaver. 

Photographers.—John C. Dopp, E. 8. Wheatley. 

Confectioner.—Johnu Lewis. 3 

Soda Water Factory—Mrs. M Hayes. 

Bill Posters—Hurt & Barrett. 

Shoemakers.—W. FE. Dunn, A. Seliger. 

Blacksmith and Wagon Shops—Adam Kern, J. Henry 
Willis, John Wheatley, Andy Tate, Yehling & Kraft. 

Taiior—John G. Melroy. 

Harness Makers —Jacob Messmore, Wiley Bates. 

Pianos & Organs. —H. P. Stott. 

Hotels—Du Quoin can boast of having one of the best 
hotels in southern Illinois, the St. Nicholas, which is a fine 
brick structure, located opposite the depot. It is nicely fur- 
nished and well kept by W. D. Story. There are also two 
other hotels, the Shaffer House and the Gifford House. 

Barber Shops —John Smith, Anton Ruess, Martin Smith. 

Livery.—W. D. Ward & Bro. 

Dentists.— John J. Jennelle, Louis Betts. 
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OLDENDORPH WAGON FACTORY. 
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vOHW OLDENOORPH, PRES/OENT. 
OLDENDORPH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DU QUGIN, PERRY CO.ILLINOIS. 
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Real Estate and Insurance.—C. TF. Linzee, B W. Pope, 
W. Mueller, H. P. Seott. 
Post Master—I M. Neely. 


SECRET ORDERS. 

Du Quoin Hope Lodge, No, 232, 1. O. O. F. meet at their 
hall in Wall's Brick, every Thursday evening at 74 o'clock. 
C. C. Breed, N. G., A. L. Bryant, See'y. 

Du Quoin Encampment, No. 18, 1. O. O. I. meet at Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, first and third Tuesday in each month. M 
Davison, C. 1., T. H. Howell, Seribe. 

Du Guoin Lodge, No. 234, A. F. A.M. Regular Commu- 
nieation on seeond Thursday evening in each month. Hal] 
in Post-office building. H. A. Forman, W. M., H. P. Seott, 
See’y. 

Du (uoin Chapter, No. 44, 2. A.M. Stated Convoea- 
tions at Masonie Mall, on the seeond and fourth Mondays 
of cach month. Wm. A. Housel, H. P., T. H. Howell, 
Sec’y. 

Perry Lodge, No. 1578, K. of HI. meets on the Ist and 
3d Mondays of each month. Hall, 3d_ floor Sehrader’s 
bloek, Du Quoin. John B. Ward, Dietator, W. H. East, 
Keporter. 

Du Quoin Eastern Star Lodge, No. 27, A. F. A.M. Regu- 
lar Communieation on Jast Tuesday evening in each month. 
Hall in Pope & Co's building. C. A. Rieks, W.M., Stephen 
Oates, Sec'y. 

Dorie Pride Lodge, No. 1940, Grand United Order of 
Odd Fellows—meet at their hall in Burgess’ Block, Du 
Quoin, on the first and third Mondays in each month. 
Albert Watson, N. G., Richard Dement, Sec’'y. 

Du Quoin Horse and Mule Protecting Society—meets regu- 
larly at stated meetings, in Du Quoin. IJliram Burbank, 
President. 

ST. JOHNS 

is situated about one mile north of the Du Quoin depot, on 
the line of the Illinois Central railroad. It was laid out as 
a village by Ashley & Bro., and was surveyed and platted 
by 1. E. Willis, county surveyor, September 13, 1856. It is 
located on see. 5 of tp. UV S., range 1 W. In 1857 it voted 
on ineorporation and earried it unanimonsly. The first 
trustees, eleeted Jane 6, 1857, were: John Wheatley, A. 
W. Nason, Robert Knox, C. 13. Meserole and Charles Leav- 
enworth ; poliee magistrate, Elisha Nason. 

It is not at this writing incorporated. 
lage comprising only a few dwellings. 


It is a small vil- 
It is here that the 


salt works are loeated and that coal] is mined more exten- 
sively than at any other point in Perry eounty. 

The Illinois Central Iron and Coal Mining Company was 
organized Mareh 3, 1557, and their artieles of association 
filed March 27 of the same year. The capital stoek was 
$56,000 divided into 560 shares, incorporated for thirty 
years. The first directors and officers were: Austin S. 
Tuttle, President; Alonzo W. Nason, seeretary and trea- 
surer, and Orrin J. Rose. This eompany began mining eval 
in 1857, The vein at this point dips, and it is worked by 
digging a slope instead of sinking a shaft, the usual way of 
mining in this state. In 1867 W. P. IIolliday, of Cairo, 
purchased all the stoek of the company and assumed the 
control and management of the mine. In the spring of 
{873 a new slope was sunk, a mile and a quarter east, and is 
tbe one now being used for mining the coal. The vein varies 
from seven to ten feet in thickness, and the coal is ofa superior 
quality. 

In 1870, while boring to examine the lower eoal fields, 
a salt well was struek at the depth of 940 feet. Mr. Hol- 
liday at once saw the importanee of this discovery, and 
immediately began the erection of suitable buildings for the 
mannfaeture of salt, whieh were completed, with machinery 
ready for use, in November, 1873. Sinee then there have 
been six wells sunk, from each of whieh are thrown from 
fifteen to twenty gallons of salt water per minute. The 
buildings and eapaeity have been greatly enlarged, and the 
manufacture of tive grades of salt is now being extensively 
earried on. The works will average about 150 barrels of 
salt per day, which are shipped mostly to southern states. 
There is also a general store, and an elevator, construeted 
for handling all kinds of grain, belonging to the works. 

Besides these extensive manufacturing and mining institu- 
tions, there is a farm consisting of 2,300 aeres, 700 acres of 
whieh are under eultivation, belonging to the works, all of 
which are owned and controlled by Mr. Holliday. There 
are employed here about 350 men, including all the branehes 
of business. 

DIAMOND TOWN 
was named from the Blaek Diamond Coal Mining Company's 
mine, which was loeated at this point. The company was 
organized in 1865, The mines are not being worked at this 
writing, and there is nothing there but a few old buildings. 

The town was laid out by James Dick, and surveyed and 
platted by William H. Lovelady, county surveyor, Sep- 
tember 15, 1864. It is located on the N. W. quarter of see. 
29, tp. 0 S., range 1 W. 
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LPO Shararctlm 


Was a native of White county, Illinvis, and was born 
March 25th, 1824; his parents, Woods M. and Jane 
(McCluskey) Hamilton, were natives of Tennessee, and emi- 
grated to Illinois and settled in White connty soou after 


the State was admitted to the Union. Woods M. Hamilton 
was a Cumberland Presbyterian minister ; he was the father 
of ten children—nine sons and one danghter; but two of 
them are now living, viz: Dr. Hamilton, of Murphysboro, 
Illinois, and Jane, who was the wife of Judge J. M. Ralls, 
now deceased, of Randolph county, Illinois, now the wife of 
Mr. Fulton, of the same county. Presley P. was raised in 
the home of his father, in White county; while yet a young 
man he entered the law office of Hon. S. 8. Marshall, of 
McLeansboro, and read law; before he finished his studies, 
he removed to Pinckneyville and there completed his studies 
in the office and under the tuition of Col. William Edwar.'s, 
an eminent and successful lawyer of that place. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar when he was in his twenty-second year. 
Judge Scates, one of the Supreme Justices of the State, pre- 
sided over the circuit courts of Perry county at that time. In 
the fall of 1858 Mr. Hamilton entered the Law School at 


Louisville, Kentucky, and graduated from that institution 
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iu February, 1859; he continued the prectice in Perry and 
surrounding counties until 1865, and had built upa large and 
lucrative business, aud was regarded as one of the leading 
lawyers in the circuit; in 1863 he experienced religion and 
became a convert and member of the M. E. Church; he 
conceived it to be his duty to enter the ministry of the 
church, which he did, notwithstanding that by so doing he 
sacrificed his large and profitable business, and took up 
a calling that promised no emoluments beyond a mere 
living; but he was as earnest and sincere in his last pro- 
fession as he was active and energetic in the first. He was 
admitted to the ministry at the Southern Illinois Con- 
ference held at Olney, and his first labors were on the Kin- 
mundy circuit; two years later he was transferred to Litch- 
field Station, and there remained three years; then went to 
Alton, where he remained one year. His health then began 
to fail, and he was compelled to seek repose from his labors, 
but, alas! it was too late. He departed this life October 
22nd, 1869, having been actively engaged in the ministry 
nearly six years. In 1865 he was ordained deacon, and in 
1867, anelder in the church. Tle was by nature admirably 
adapted to the ministry; be was devont and earnest; his great 
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earnestness carried conviction to those who came in contaet with 
his ministrations, aud as an exhorter he was powerful ; all 
acknowledged his power and ability to sway his audicuee, 
and lead them in the path of righteousuess. That he was 
useful, and had not mistaken his ealling, it is proved by 
the fuet that in the six yearsof his ministry he converted 
five hundred, and led them into the fold of the chureh. Lis 
great regret was that he had heeded the call to the ministry 
at the eleventh hour, and therefore said he must do a whole 
day’s work inone hour. In his home he was a kind and 
devoted husband, nnd to his children an affeetionate and 
indulgent father. 

On the 26th of July, 1846. he married Miss Lucy M. 
daughter of TIumphrey B. and Harriet | Dobbins) Jones. 
Mrs, Jones was born in Virginia, but reared and marricd in 
Christian county, Kentucky, where Mr. Jones was born and 
raised. Mr. Jones came to Hlinois in April, 1821, and set- 
tled in Brownsville, Jackson eounty, and there followed the 
practice of medicine, and continued there until April 21st, 
1827, when he removed to Perry county, whieh had just 
been organized ; he entered the land on whieh Pinckneyville 
now stands, and assisted in locating and laying out the town 
when the county set was located. Tle was the first county and 
eireuit clerk, and held nearly all the offiees of the county 
for sixteen years. In addition, he was the leading physician 
and post-master of Pinckneyville. Ile was admitted to the 
bar about 1840, and from that time to his death was the 
leading Jawyer, and was engaged on one side or the other of 
ne rly all, if not all, the eases tried in the courts of Perry 
Tle was indecd a prominent and in many respects 
aremarkable man. IIis death occurred Noy. 18th, 1855, 
eeed fifty-six years Mrs. Hamilton was born in Pinckney- 
ville, Deeember 25rd. 1827, and is ercdited with being the 
first child boru in that town. There was boru to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton six children—five sons and one daughter. 
Three of the sons died in infancy. Harriet A., the only 
daughter, married Joseph No Blackwell; she died December 
Oth, 1878. leaving three children, named Luey, Bessie, and 
Guy Blackwell. The names of the surviving sons are: 
Edward J., who married Miss Lena Baldwin, of Ironton, 
Missouri, and John J. Hamilton, who is a book-keeper in 
St. Louis. 


county. 


CHARLES Pp. RICHARDS, 


One of the proprietors and editors of the Tribune, isa native 
of Wyoming county, New York, born September 18th, 
1841. He is the sonof Newell G.. and Roxyette ( Kingsley) 
Richards, who are the dcsecendants of old settlers in New 
York. Josiah W. WNingsley, the maternal grandfather, is 
still living. He is eloscly related to the Fulton family, of 
which Nobert Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat, was a 
member. Newell Gz. Riehards remained in New York fol- 
lowing the occupation of a farmer unul the winter of 1865, 
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when he removed west and settled in Flint, Michigan, where 
he at present resides. By his marriage with Miss Roxyette 
Kingsley there were seven children, only two of whom are 
at present living, viz., James B, who forthe greater portion 
of his life has been engaged in mereantile pursuits, and the 
subject of this sketch. Charles P. received a fair English 
education in the schools of his native county. At the age 
of fifteen he entered a printing office in the town of Perry, 
and served an apprenticeship of three years, after which he 
worked at the ease in the printing office at Geneseo, and 
from there went to Warsaw and took the foremanship of an 
otfice. In the fall of 1864 he came west to Michigan, 
and stopped at Kalamazoo, where he worked at the ease. 
One year later he went to Chicago, where he remained six 
months, then came down to Champaign, Ils., and clerked at 
a hotel for six months, after which he returned to the trade, 
and worked in the printing offices of Toledo, Ohiv, Wabash, 
Jnd., and Bloomington, Ills., returning to Champaign where 
he was married. Tle then went to Rock Island and worked 
on a daily paper for nearly one year. His health failing 
him, he returned to Champaign, iu the oflices of which pliee, 
after his health had recruited, he worked, and in August 
1863 he came to Du Quoin, and returning to Champaign, ten 
months later, took charge of the (Cazette office as foreman. 
In Noy., 1870, he returned to Du Quoin and purchased a 
third interest in the Tribune oflice. The firm of R. Berry 
& Co. continued until 1874, when Berry’s interest was pur- 
chased by the remaining partners, who, under the firm name 
of Beem & Richards, have continued the publication of the 
Tribune to the present. The Tribune, under the manage- 
ment of the latter firm, has risen to be the most potential 
organ in the Twentieth Congressional Distriet, and one 
of the prominent and leading newspapers in Southern Hli- 
The oflice is superior to many country offices in its 
outfit of power presses, type and all kinds of material neces- 
sary to dy any and all kinds of first-class work. Both these 


nois. 


gentlemen are practical printers, and have had many years 
of practical experience in both eountry and metropolitan 
offices, and therefore bring to the oflice a thorough knowledge 
of the wants of the people and the interests of the community, 
which, as ne «spaper pablishers, they represent On the 2d 
of August, 1866, Mr. Richards was united in marriage to 
Miss Kmma L., daughter of Lyman D and Freelove C. 
(Brown) Chaddon, of Champaign, Illinois. Mrs, Richards’ 
parents are natives of New York. At present they are 
residents of Wellington, Kansas. There have heen three 
ehildren born to Mr. and Mrs. Richards, whose names, in 
the order of their birth are, Herman E., Helen Corabelle 
and Charles Albert Richards. Mr. Richards, politically, 
comes from a Democratic family, but after casting his first 
vote with that party, juined the Republican ranks. He east 
his first presidential vote for Abraham Lincoln in 156], and 
for each succeeding Republican president since. 
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‘Tux subject of the following sketch has been for many 
years one of the prominent educators of Perry county. He 
was born in Cayuga county, New York, July 18th, 1836. 
The Ward family on the paternal side is of English descent 
and onthe maternal French. A. Ward, his father, was a 
native of New York. He moved to Claremont county, Ohio, 
in 1841, and there remained until 1857, when he came to 
T}inois and settled in Perry county, where hedied in 1875. 
He followed the peaceful occupation of a tarmer during his 
active life. Ile married Priscilla H. Brand, who was born 
in western New York. She died in this county in 1875. 
John B. Ward, the subject of this sketch, is the fifth in a 
family of nine children, four of whom have survived the 
parents and are yet living. The oldest son, G.C. Ward 
during the late war enlisted for three years, and became a 
member of Company G, 12th Ills. Vol. Intty. He was 
killed at the second battle of Corinth, where he participated 
with his commander in a desperate charge upon the enemy 
to recapture a battery. John B. was reared upon the farm 
and attended the Déstrict schools of Claremont county 
during the winter months, and thereiu received his primary 
education, which was of such a character as fitted him for 
entrance to the high schools and academies cf the county. 
In those institutions he laid the foundations of his learn- 
ing, which was afterward improved by self-culture, exten- 
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| sive reading and many years of teaching. In the spring of 
| 1855 he came West to Llinois and stopped at Galesburg, in 
Knox county. In May of the same year came to Du 
Quoin and here served au apprenticeship at the plasterer’s 
trade and worked at the business for three years. During 
those years he taught school in the winter months, returning 
to his trad: with the opening of spring. He is credited with 
teaching the first school established in the city of Du Quoin. 
He theu coneluded to adopt the profession of teaching and 
make it his life work, and with this view he studied the 
various methods and systems of teaching and commenced 
fitting and equipping himself forthe work. He entered upon 
it and has followed it steadily to the present time. During the 
last twelve years he has been principal of the public schools 
of Du Quoin. In 1873 his reputation and skill as an 
educatur received suitable and honorable recognition from 
the citizens of Perry county, who elected him county 
superintendent of schools, over all competitors, by a hand- 
some majority. In 1877 he was re-elected, filling the position 
for eight years with great credit to himself, and also in that 
time bringing the public schools of the county up to a 
standard second no other county in the State. In 1882 
he was an Independent candidate for the same position, but 
owing to the many factions and different parties, and 
much vonfusion in political circles, he was defeated by the 
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amall majority of thirty-six votes. Combinations by politi- 
eal leaders often thwart the will of the people. Politically 
Mr. Ward cast his first vote for Abraham Lineoln and the 
Republican ticket, and on State and national oceasions 
from that time to the present, has given that party his 
support. However he possesses sufficient independence to 
ignore party ties and affiliations and give his suppart to 
men and measures that in his judgment will redound to the 
best interests of his county and country. On the 18th of 
September, 1857, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Margery, daughter of Silas and Elizabeth (Emery) Hutch- 
inson. She was born in Claremont county, Ohio, April 
14th, 1837. By the union of Mr.and Mrs. Ward there are 
four children living. There names in the order of their 
birth are, Eva, who is the wife of Eli T. Blakeslee, Hattie 
Gertrude, wife of Valle Nettleton, Harry B. and Charles FE. 
Ward. Both Mr. Ward and his estimable wife are members 
of the Presbyterian church. In his habits he is strietly 
temperate, and in his manners js a pleasant and affable gentle- 
man, unassuming aud quiet. In the community where: he 
has lived for many years, aud where people know him best, 
he is highly respected for his worth as a man and citizen. 


HIRAM L. BURBANK. 


AmonG the prominent and substantial farmers and old 
settlers of Perry county is the subject of this sketch. Henry 
Burbank, the grandfather of Hiram L., was born and lived 
He married 
a Miss Johnson, and of that union was Johnson Burbank. 
He was born in the same State in 1790. He came to lli- 


until the day of his death in New Hampshire. 


nois in 1837 and enteredland in Perry county, returned, and 
the next year came west with his family and settled on it. 
It was the same traet on which the subject of this sketch 


now lives. There he remained until his death, except a few 


years that he wasin Kentucky. His death occurred in 1856. 
He married Mary Paren, born in 1788, and died in 1880. 
There were six children, all living. Their namesare Edwin, 
William P., George W., Emily S., widow of John Stratton, 
deceased, Hiram L. and Laura, wife of Henry K. Wells, 
now of Whiteside county, Hlinois. Hiram L. was born in 
Haverhill, New Ifampshire, April 3, 1826. Ile reeeived a 
fair English education in his youth, eame west with his 
father, and in 1849, went to Kentucky and operated a saw 
mill there for about six years, then returned to the old honie- 
stead, engaged in farming and has continued there until the 
present. On the 14th of August, 1850, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Melvina Tucker, daughter of James ht. 
Tucker, of Union county, Ky. She died July 18, 1854, 
leaving one child living named Henry M. Burbank, who 
was horn and raised on the old homestead and married 
Hattie, daughter of Wily and Mary Lipe, old settlers of 
Perry county. They have four children named Gussic, 
Guy, Alice M. and Annie Burbank. Mr. Hiram L. Bur- 
bank, on the 12th of February, 1861, married his sceond 
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wife, whose name was Alice M. Seeley. She died September 
6, 1863, without issue. Mr. Burbank is a Republican in 
politics. Ife has been justice of the peace since 1873. He 
was raised a member of the Presbyterian church. He is one 
of the pioneers of Perry county, aud much respeeted for his 
nobility of charaeter. 


M. B. LAURENCE, 
TuE editor of the Du Quoin Press, is a native of New Jer- 
sey, where he was born February 25,1837. He is the son 
He reeeived 


his edueation in the common schools of his natiye State, 


of Isaac and Keturah (Springer) Laurenee. 


which was supplemented by a short term in the academy. 
He remained at home until in his twentieth year, when he 
came west, to Illinois, and stopped in Christian county; from 
the e removed to Sangamon county, and engaged in school- 
teaching and stock husiness. In 1863 he came to Du Quoin 
to superintend the eoal mines of Frank Priest, then a wealthy 
capitalist of Decatur, Hlinois. Two years later he engaged 
in the hardware business, which he subsequently abandoned 
to engage in steamboating on the Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers, In Is7% he returned to Du (Quoin and re-engageil 
in merehandising, in whieh he continued until 18st, when 
he became a partner in, and editor of the Du Quoin Press, 
a weekly paper removed from Tamaroa, and established 
here in the same year. The Press, under his able editorial 
management, has become well known to the citizens of Perry 
county. Politically he is independent in polities, and sup- 
ports men and measures regardless of party ties or affiliation. 


Upon questions of a religious character, he is liberal. Te sub- 
scribes to vone of the formulated ereeds or dogmas of 
churehes, but believes in the golden rule of doing to others 
as he would have others do unto him, and believes that in the 
strict observance of that rule is contaiued the true spirit of 
religion. Mr. Laurenee has been twice married. The date 
of the first was January 25, 1865, to Miss Eunice Miller. 
She died December 31, of the same year, leaving a chili, 
named Emma Laurence. In April, 1871, he married his 
present wife, Susan Evans, of Aurora, Hlinois. 


CHARLES W. AND ALBERT N. CURLEE, 


ARE sous of Jesse W. and Mary (Stout) Curlee, and both 
are natives of Perry county, Illinois. They received a good 
English education in the schools of Tamaroa, and both 
learned the priuter’s trade, and are practical printers. They 
started in the printing business, in Tamaroa, in 1879, where 
they continued until September, 1581, when they moved the 
press and material to Du Quoin, and in connection with M. 
B, Laurence, az editor, established the Du (Quoin Press. 
They are active and energetic young men, aud if fortune js 
not too severe, we predict for them wealth, prosperity and 
fame in the journalistic world. 
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ment of a fonndry and machine shop at Fredonia, New 
York. He came west with his father, and was connected 


TueE subject of the following sketch is one of the active 
and energetic business men, and the leading manufacturer 
of Du Quoin. The Blakeslee family belong to a race of 
machinists. They take naturally to mechanism. Albert 
Judd Blakeslee was born in Perryville, Madison county, 
New York, March 1, 1824. He is the son of Eli and Emily 
(Jadd) Blakeslee, who were of English descent. The family 
originally settled in Litchfield, Conn., and from there moved 
to New York. Eli Blakeslee, while a resident of the latter 
State, was engaged iu the manufacturing of carriages and 
wagons. In 1845 he brought his family to Hlinois and set- 
tled in Metamora, in Woodford county, and there opened a 
foundry and machine shop, and carried on the business un- 
til 1857, when he was induced to remove to Ullin, in Pulaski 
county, and engage in the milling business, which, after a 
trial of three years, proved disastrous financially. In 1560 
he came to Du Quoin, and in connection with his sons 
established a machine shop ona small scale, and there he 
remained until his death. He married Miss Emily Judd, of 
New York. Albert Judd Blakeslee is one of the offspring 
of that union. He received only an ordinary common school 
education in his youth, which was afterward improved by 
a short time in the academy, and by teaching for a term. 
Ile went into his father’s shop, served an apprenticcship, and 
at eighteen years of age took charge of the forging depart- 


with him in business until the former’s death. He con- 
tinued the business in Du Quoin with his brothers, and 
much of the business growth and success of the manufactory 
is due to the energy, inventive genius, and business tact of 
A. J. Blakeslee. He is the inventor and manufacturer of 
the well-known directing and acting pump for heavy service 
in mine work or hoiler feeding. He is also the inventor of 
the Veneer machine, which is extensively used in all parts 
of the United States, and is especially adapted for cutting 
fruit-box material. The first successful Steam Jet Pump 
was patented by him in 1869, which the Company still con- 
tinue to manufacture. The Blakeslee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which he is president, also manufacture portable 
engines, and do a general jobbing business. 

On the 27th of March, 1851, he married Miss Sarah Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Wafer. She was born in La Salle 
county, Hlinois, in 1829. Her father was a native of South 
Carolina, and a soldier in the Black Hawk war. Five 
children have been porn to him and Mrs. Blakeslee, four of 
whom are living. Their names in the order of their birth 
are: EH T., who is secretary and treasurer of the Blakeslee 
Manufacturing Company. He married Eva, daughter of 
John B. Ward, of Da Quoin, Ella M., wife of H. P. Scott, 
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attorney at law, Du Quoin. Eda E., who was the wife of 
J.C. Sturgeon. She died in February, 1882, leaving two 
children. Clarence Eugene, who is at present a student. in 
the Industrial University at Urbana, Illinois, and Albert H. 
Blakeslee. Both Mr, and Mrs. Blakeslee are members of the 
Episeopal Church. 


Dr. L. DYER. 


Tne Dyer family isof English aneestry and the descendants 
of an old family. Members of the family emigrated to 
America at an early day in the history of this county, 
ID, 


Dyer was born in Shaftesbury, Bennington county, Vermont. 


some of whom were soldiers in the revolutionary war. 


He is the son of Henry and Sarah Coy Dyer, natives of 
Conneetieut. He grew to manhood in Vermont, and re- 
eeived his primary education in the common school, and 
his literary edueation in the academy. His professional 
studies were obtained in the Berkshire Medical Institute, at 
Pittsfield, a department of Wilhams College, from which 
institution he graduated in 1828 He entered upon the 
practice in his native county, but a few years later was in- 
duced to go west, in which direction emigration was then 
Mfe followed the stream to Ohio, and settled in 
Greenbrier county, where he was appointed physician to 
From these he 


tending. 


Kenyon College and Theologieal Institute. 
removed to Mount Vernon and shared the office with Hon, 
Columbus Delano, late seeretary of the interior. In the 
latter place he cdited a whig newspaper, in addition to 
practising his profession. In 1855, he removed to Towa, but 
the climate of that State proving too severe after a two 
years’ residence, removed to Du Quoin, Illinois, where he 
has sinee resided. While a resident of lowa, he was offered, 
but declined, a professorship in the Medieal College at 
Keokuk. During the late war he took a prominent and 
deeided stand in favor of the union, and sustaining the 
armies in the field, and promoting the growth of union 
sentiment in Southern Hinois. In i862, while at Spring- 
field, Goy, Yates importuned him to enter the service as a 
surgeon of one of the regiments that were then being or- 
ganized. Ife consented, appeared before the Medical 
Examining Board, passed a highly creditable examination, 
and was commissioned surgeon and assigned to duty with 
the 81st Regiment Illinois Vol. Infty., the date of whieh 
was August 26, 1862. In October following he was placed 
on the operating staff, in which position he served two years, 
and then was made surgeon-in-chief, appointing his own 
stat. While in the service an incident occurred which 
demands notice here. Two or three officers of the line 
having become, without eause, hostile to him, succeeded by 
perjury in having charges preferred against him, which 
were forwarded to the secretary of war. The information 
of the conspiracy eame to Dr. Dyer one month after its eon- 
coction, and after the false evidence was sent to Washington. 
He upon first knowledge made enquiries at division head- 
quarters, and was there informed that no paper of such 
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purport had passed through the hands of the general. But 
his colonel still persisted that a paper containing charges 
against the doctor had been forwarded, and believed that it 
would result with his (the doctor’s) dishonorable diseharge 
and advised him to resign. This the doetor refused to do, 
declaring that such aetion on his part would be an admission 
of guilt, and would in his judgment be cowardly. He went 
at once to General Grant’s head-quarters, and then learned 
positively that charges had been made and where then in 
the hands of the seeretary of war, at Washington. He 
enquired of General Grant what an innoeent and honorable 
man should do under the cireumstanees. General Grant at 
once issued an order to General MePherson to order a court 
of inquiry and investigate the whole matters. The court was 
convened, charges investigated, and Dr. Dyer declared inno- 
eent. The proceedings with a letter were forwarded to the 
war department, but in the meantime an order dismissing 
him from the service and loss of pay, was reeeived and read 
on dress parade. Surgeon Dyer was present and remarked 
that “this is not the end of it.” He took off his shoulder 
straps, repaired to General MePherson’s head-quarters and 
said, “ General, I have come to tender my services to carry 
a musket in the ranks. The medieal dircetor, who was pre- 
sent said, “if Dr. Dyer wishes to volunteer I shall be very 
glad to assign him to duty, as I need his services very much.” 
The Dr. aceepted, and was assigned to duty, aud remained six 
weeks, when an order for his reinstalment was reecived, 
whieh was as widely published as the order of dismissal. 
We mention this incident as one of the many growing out of 
the turbulent times of the war. Had it not been for the 
doctor's determination and pluck, not to suffer the ignominy 
of a dishonorable discharge, when he was guilty of no 
erin, misdemeanor, or semblance of it, perhaps the order 
would have remained in force and he for ever disgraced, but 
he staid upon the ground until his vindication came and was 
given as much publicity as his discharge. One of the highest 
compliments paid to the intelligence and integrity of Dr, 
Dver was the faet, that he was called upon to write the his- 
tory of the command to which he was attached, for the use 
and information of the state of Illinois. At the elose of the 
war, congress passed a bill granting him full pay and allow- 
ance for the six weeks he was nominally out of the service. 
He returned to Du Quoin after the close of the war, and re- 
sumed his practice, in which he yet continues. On the 2d 
of Sept., 1875, he was appointed examining surgeon tor 
pensions in the district. Dr. Dyer married Miss Laura A. 
Purdy, of Vermont, by which union there were two sons and 
four daughters. tn religions faith he is a Presbyterian. | His 
eldest brother was a clergyman in the M. £5. chureh, while 
his younger brother, Rev. 1. Dyer, of New York, is one of 
the most distinguished 
ehurch, having been in 1845 elected president ot the uni- 
versity of western Pennsylvania, and in May, 1860), elected bi- 
shop of Kansas. Politically Dr. Dyer isa Republican. He is 
a member of the Southern IHinois Medical Association, and 
others, that have for their object the mutual improvement 
and advancement of its members, and at different times has 
been president of that body. 


Episeopalian ministers in that 
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THE subject of the following sketch is one of the rising 
young lawyers of Perry county. The family is of English 
descent. His ancestors settled in New Hampshire, and from 
there removed to Vermont, in the year 1840. Charles W. 
Scott, the father of Henry P., came to [Ilinois, for his health, 
in 1866, settled in Bureau county, and there died in 1871. 
He married Lncy Kellum. She died in 1854. By that 
union there were eight children. Henry Percy Scott is the 
youngest living. He was born, in Johnson, La Moille county, 
Vermont, Aug. 2nd, 1852. His primary education was re- 
ceived in the excellent schools of his native state, and snb- 
sequently much improved by a two years’ term in the acad- 
emy in Jolinson, He came west with his father, in 1866, to 
Bureau county, and worked on a farm, until 1868. In 1869, 
he came south to Centralia, and three months later went to 
Murphysboro, in Jackson county, and on the 10th of March, 
1870, came to Du Quoin, and there engaged in the sewiug 
machine business, as general agent for the Florence sewing 
machine company. In 1873 he added music, in which lat- 
ter trade he, to some extent, still continues. In 1877, he 
opened an office, with real estate, loan and insurance busi- 
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ness, in which he is still largely interested. In 1878, he 
commenced the study of law, under $. .G. Parks, and in 
August of 1881 was upon examination admitted to the bar. 
He commenced the practice in Du Quoin, and has met with 
very flattering success. Tle is a young man of industry, 
energy, and to the possessor of these qualities, continued 
success is assured. He held the position of City Clerk of 
Du Quoin for two years, and in that position, gave complete 
satisfaction to tbe people of that city. Politically, he is a 
sound Republican, and has been frequently called upon to 
represent his constituency in the various county, Senatorial 
and Congressional conventions, held in his district. He is a 
member of the Ancient and honorable order of A. F. & A. 
M., and also a member of the I. O. O. F., and Knights of 
Pythias. On the 12th of March, 1875, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Ella M., daughter of A. J. & Sarah Blakes- 
lee, of Du Quoin. That union has been blessed with four 
children. Mrs. Scott was born in Metamora, Woodford 
county, Illinois, Both Mr. and Mrs. Scott are members of 
the Episcopal Church. 
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R. W.S. WHEATLEY, 


Ose of the rising young attorneys of Perry county, is the 
subject of the following sketch. He was born in St. Clair 
county, Illinois, August 19th, 1850. The family were 
formerly natives of Virginia. Mordecai Wheatley, the 
grandfather, came from that state to Ohio, and from there 
to Perry county, Illinois, in March, 1842, and remained here 
until his death, which oecurred in 1880. Ile married Mary 
Wheately who was also a native of Virginia. She de- 
parted this life in Du Quoin, in the spring of 1882. By 
that marriage is Warren Wheatley, father of the subject of 
this sketch. Ile was born in Tusearoras couuty, Ohio, in 
1828, and came with his father to Perry county on the date 
above mentioned. In 1850, he moved to St. Clair county, 
and lived there a few years then returned to Perry and 
settled in the vicinity of Du Quoin, and subsequently moved 
into town and resides there at present. He was by occupation 
a farmer, alsoa wagon maker hy trade. On the 14th of 
August, 1849, he was united in marriage to Miss Rachel. 
daughter of Robert and Martha, (Beard) Stewart. She was 
born in Jeffersonville, Indiana. Ly that union there are 
three childreu living, Robert W. S., is the first born; 
Martha, the only sister, and James W. Wheatley are the 
names of the sons and daughter. Jtobert’s education was 
received in the publie schools of Du Quoin and vicinity 
He followed different callings until he was eighteen years of 
age, at which time he entered the office of Col. R. R. 
Townes, an attorney of Du (juoin, and commenced the study 
of law. He read the standard text books and prosecuted 
his studies diligently until the spring term of the supreme 
court, 1871, held at Mt. Vernon, Hlinois, when upon ex- 
amination he was admitted to the bar. Ile commenced the 
practice in Du Quoin, and has continued there until the 
present. In the practice of his profession he has been more 
than ordinarily successful, and at present has the largest 
practice, and is the most successful criminal lawyer at the 
bar of the county. Me brings to it energy, studious and in- 
dustrious habits which in due time bring their own reward, 
which is seen in his constantly inereasing practice. Mr. 
Wheatley early learned that the law is a jealous mistress 
that required all the time of her devotees if’ they would 
succeed and become eminent and learned in the profession. 
What he is in the law, and what he may become, depends 
upon himself. Ile entered the profession under no adyan- 
tageous circumstances nor had he any powerful or inflnential 
friends to back him or lend him a helping hand; but his 
suceess, so far, is due to his indomitahle energy and de- 
termination to win a place in the front rank at the bar. He 
is emphatically the architect of his own fortune. He has 
filled acceptably the position of City Attorney of Du Quoin 
for several years. In 1582, he was the Independent ean- 
didate for the office of County Judge, but was defeated by 
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so small a majority that his eaudidacy refleeta credit upon 
himself. Politicaily he isa Republican. Le is a member 
of the I. O. O. T°. order. In his habits he is temperate, and 
never indulges or befogs his brain with any intoxicating 
liquors of any kind. 


JOHN T. BEEM, 
Ose of the editors and publishers of the Du Quoin Trib- 


une, was boru in Pittsburg, Peun., Aug. 25rd, 1838. He 
is the son of Andrew and Margaret (Hoppe) Beem. His 


parents removed to Illinois in 1844, and settled in Alton, 
and there John T. was educated, and grew to manhood. At 
the age of fourteen years, he entered the office of the Alton 
Telegraph, and served an apprenticeship of four years at the 
priuter’s trade. The Telegraph, was then one of the most 
prominent journals in Illinois, or in the west. He continued 
in the office until 1860, when he beeame one of the owners 
and editors of the paper. The war of the rebellion breaking 
out svon after, he sacrificed his interest in the office to enter 
the service, his father, and two brothers eutering before him. 
He enlisted in Co, “G.,” of the 97th Regt., Hs. Vol. Infty. 
Six months after the enlistment, he was placed on detached 
service, serving oue year with the Chicago Mereantile 
Battery, and one year and six months as clerk at the head- 
quarters of Gen. T. E. G. Ransom, Gen. M. Lawler and 
Geu. E. R.S. Canby, at New Orleans. After the war, he 
returned to his home, in Alton, and worked at the printing 
business for two years, then came to Du Quoin, arriving in 
the latter place in June of 1808. He worked as a “jour.” 
until Noy. 7th, 1870, when in connection with C. P. Niehards., 
he purchased two thirds interest in the Tribune. The firm of 
Berry X Co. published the paper until 1s74. when Barry's 
interest was purehased by Messrs. Beem & Richards, and 
they became the sole proprictors and publishers of the Trib- 
une, and have continued its publication to the present. 
The Zribune, under their management, has risen to an honor- 
able and prominent position in the journalism of the State, 
and is recognized as the leading organ ofits party, in the 2th 
Cong. District. Mr. Beem is a practical and thorough print- 
er and skilled workman, and has tew superiors anywhere. 
Specimens of his handicraft =how artistie beauty a] original- 
ity of design. On the 17th of May, IN6, he married Miss 
Elvina McGowen, of Butler county, Pa, daughter of James 
MeGowen. She died June [0th, 1375, Icaviny two children 
named Della and Loren Beem. On the Srd of Sept, 1879, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Cara D., daughter of Rev. 
FE. F. & Anna IL. Fisk. She is a native ot Ohio. By that 
union there is one child, named Cara. Mrs. Beem is a 
member of the Presbyterian Chureh. Politically, Mr. Beem 
east his first vote for Abraham Lincoln, and in all subsequent 
general elections voted and worked for the Republican ticket. 
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Wo: ‘ 
\se<s in the extreme western portion of the 


Sx has : 
ae 4 county, tt is better known as Lost 
ae? ae AL Prairie, which name was changed a few 
gees: years ago. Its northern boundary line 
See). eommencing at the west, is the south 
ae SE es line of section thirty-one of Grand Cote, 
Sy) then following along the west bank of 
oi AS Galum Creek to the southeast corner 
So Ses pe of section eight of town five south, range 
‘sy al four west, thence due east to the western 
a ee boundary line of town five, range three 


west. Ou the east it is bounded by 
Pinckneyville, on the south by South Western, on the west 
by Randolph county, and on the north by Grand Cote. It 
comprises the two northern tiers of sections in town six, 
range four, and all of congressional town five south, range 
three, save those sections lying east of Galum Creek anil 
north of the southern boundary line of those sections north 
of the boundary line of the tier beginning with section 
thirteen of that town. It is admirably watered and drained 
by both branches of Galum Creek, which enter from the 
north at sections three and six, and unite in section thirty- 
four, flowing southeast and passing out at the southeast 
corner of the precinct. 

‘The Tamaroa, Chester & Western railroad passes through 
this precinct from the northeast to the southwest. A large 
portion of this precinct was formerly timber land, though the 
Six Mile Prairie extended frem north to south, through the 
entire precinct. Much of the timber land has been con- 
verted into valuable farms. Conant’s and Eatou’s prairie 
are also within the limits of this precinct; and the lower 
edge of the Lost Prairie has its terminus in the northern 
part. It received the name of Lost Prairie at a very early 
day in the history of the county. The occasion of giving it 
that name, grew out of the circumstance of a party of several 
men getting lost there on their way from Vincennes to 
Kaskaskia. The date of its receiving that name is not 
known, or the circumstances that gave rise to it, other than 
above stated. 

Among the first settlers was Enoch Eaton, who is still 
living. He settled on the N. E. one-quarter of section 24, 
T. 5, R. 4, where he now resides, in 1825, the territory 
belonging then to Randolph county, previous to the organi- 
zation of Perry. There were at that time only six or seven 
families residing in the precinct. Their names were John 
Murphy, the father of Robert, James, Richard G. and 
William C, Murphy, names familiarly interwoven with the 
history of this county, and natives of Smith county, Ten- 
nessee; the family of Richard Green, a native of N. Y.; 
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Tlugh Brown, the father of John Browa of Conant’s prairie, 
from South Carolina; Matthew Vaun, from Tennessee ; 
Andrew Cooper and Shadrach Lively, ‘The nearest post- 
office in those early days was Kaskaskia, and this was also 
the place of the nearest store, kept by a merchant, Lamm. 
The nearest grist mill was that of George Steele, on the 
present site of Steelesville. It was a tread mill operated by 
five or six yoke of oxen. The early settlers had most of 
their blacksmith work done at that place also. 

In 1830, Isaae Eaton opened a cabinet shop in the 
precinct. He stocked plows, put up some wagons, and did 
general repairing. We constructed a turning lathe, and 
furnished the neighbors with bedsteads, chairs, tables, &e., 
and especially spinning-wheels. 
for work. 


His pay was often work 

The party who came for work would go out and 
make rails for him, while he worked in the shop. Ile 
relates the circumstance which is not liable now to occur to 
our minds, that there were no matches in those early days. 
If a family happened to let the fire go out, the first thing 
to do would be, to go out and see from what one of the neigh- 
bors’ chimney smoke could be discovered, so that no mis- 
take might be madé when in quest of fire. It used to be 
quite a common remark, years after matches came into use, 
when a neighbor went to another’s house in a hurry, for him 
to ask “if he was after fire,” as one was always regarded as 
being in a hurry when after that element, especially to get. 
breakfast. A flint and steel were sometimes used to start a 
fire, and were, in those early days, the stand-by, when al] 
other expedients failed. 

In 1832 a Baptist church was organized by Peter Hagler 
in Eaton's prairie, at the house of Samuel Katon. 

A church bnilding was put up about that time by the 
members of this denomination, ona ridge north of the Sparta 
road, between Lost prairie and Eaton’s prairie, and was the 
only church building for many years in that precinct. 

About 1832, Clark built a horse or ox mill. This mill 
proved a failure, and did not run long. It was located on 
the east side of Lost prairie, about a fourth of a mile north 
of the Sparta road. ‘The settlers then got their milling done 
at Pope’s Steam Mill, on Mary’s river, in Randolph county. 

The first school taught in Lost prairie was in 1827 or 728. 
It was taught in a barn belonging to Green, by Miss Elvira 
Tilden. It was a neighborhood school, and consisted of 
about ten scholars. The tuition paid was two dollars per 
scholar. In 1835 the first school-house was built iu the 
precinct, on section 16, T. 5, R. 3, by the neighborhood, It 
was a rude log cabin, covered with clap-boards, secured by 

‘ridge pales. A log cut out of one side served for a window 
without any glass. The desks, as well as seats, were of split 
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logs. The first school teacher was John Cooper, a South 
Carolinian. The house was built in the spring, and he 
taught school in it during the summer season. The school- 
books consisted of the old-fashioned Wehster’s spelling book, 
biographical sketehes, and the Testament for reading; 
Pike’s arithmetic, and Walker's dictionary. These consti- 
tuted our first boys’ school, and outfit in those early days 
and a hoy was considered lucky if he had all of those. 

In 1837, a school was kept in the edge of Conant’s prairie, 
near Rohert Cunningham’s. It was soon after removed near 
where Squire Ilenry Brown lived. 

Dr. Brayshaw, in Nine Mile, near old Du Quoin, admin. 
istered to the medical wants of the earlicst settlers in this 
precinet, as in many others, for several years, when the county 
was in its infaney. Their next physieian was Dr. Jennegin, 
loeated at Steele’s Mills. 

The lawyers, known to the early settlers of that precinet, 
were David J. Baker, Sidney Breese, Col. J. L. D. Morris- 
son, of Kaskaskia; John Daugherty, of Union county; Jet! 
Gatewood, and 8. 8 Marshall, of Shawneetown, and old 
Governor Reynolds. These were the legal fraternity that 
most generally followed the eourts around from circuit to 
cireuit, and from county to county. People did not need 
many Jawyers, in those days, and we sometimes hear a sigh 
for a return of those good old days. 

The following are the first land entries in that portion of 
T.5S8., R.4 W., which is included in Cutler: April 25, 
1815, William MeIntosh entered the N. FE. } of seetion 34 
March 27, 1818, Matthew Vaun entered the S. E. } of sec- 
tion 21. January 13, 1819, Shadrach Lively entered the 
E. 3 of the 8. E. of section 31. March 10, 1819, Charles 
Owen entered the I. } of the N. E. } of section 33. January 
6, 1820, Alexander Wier entered the N. E. } of section 8. 


CUTLER. 


This village was laid out by D. C. Barber, president, and 
W. B. Stephenson, seeretary of the Chester and Tamaroa 
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Coal and Railroad Company, on the east half of the south- 
west quarter of section five, township six south, range four; 
and by R. C. Allen, on a part of the northwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter of the same seetion. It was platted and 
surveyed hy J. V. Tyler, County Surveyor, February 25, 
1875. It is situated in the southwest corner of the precinet 
of the same name, and is a station on the Chester and Tam- 
aroa railroad. The village school-house is a frame building 
in which is taught an ungraded school. The United Pres- 
byterians, sinee the fall of 1881, have met for worship ina 
neat frame church. Halfa mile north of the hamlet, the Re- 
formed Presbyterians have a handsome brick chureh, which 
was built in 1858. Near the village is Mavnard’s coal 
mine, from which are daily raised, by horse power, about 
one hundred and fifty hushels of coal. 


EESENG SECS INS. 


Physicians.—A. Bruee, F. DP. Gillis. 
Drugyists—Bruce & White, F. Famen. 
freneral Stores—Gardner and Lros., C. Preston. 
Books ond Stationery.—John MeClure. 
Lumber.—W. T. White & Co. 

Grain Elevator —H. C. Cole & Co. 

General Merchundise,Grain and Livery—John Brown. 
Mili—Joseph Brown. 

Station Agent.—W. T. White. 

Suw Mili—Battey Bros. 

Curpenter.—lIenry Darrough. 
Blacksmith.—James Kelso, George Krontz. 
Shoemaker.—Peter Keller. 


CON ANTS. 


General Storeand Post-offiee—P. J. C. Hamm. 
Saw Mill—J. Shutt. 
Blacksmith.--E. ISoontz. 


——, 
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NEW HANOV Hike 


MONROE COUNTY. 


Eagle, Fountain and Bluff It lies in the 
northern part of the county, and embraces 
in geographical area portions of township 1 
south, range 10 west, and township 2 south, 
ranges 10 and 1] west. The population, census 
of 1880, was 568. The surface, generally, 
is elevated and broken. Drainage is afforded 
by Fountain creek and Andrews’ ron, a tributary flowing 
west. There is an abundance of lime rock along both these 
streams, and of sandstone along the latter, 


Attica, a station on the St. Louis and Cairo R.R., which 
extends nurth and south through the eastern part of the pre- 
cinet, is a convenient shipping point. The inhabitants at 
present are principally German and of German descent. 
They speak the English language as well as that of their 
native tongue. It is a subject worthy of remark, that while 
the German builds his residence of brick, the pioneer or his 
descendant occupies the primitive Jog dwelling. He adheres 
to it apparently with an attachment not unlike that evineed 
by the Indian for the game-haunted hillside and ravine. 
There are two public schools in the precinct, one in the 
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town of New Hanover, and one a mile and a-half north- 
east of it. 

The oldest permanent settlement in what is now New 
Hanover precinct, was made in the northern part by Jacob 
Judy, in the year 1794, Jacob Jndy was a very ancient 
and respectable pioneer in Illinois. He came and settled in 


Kaskaskia in the year 1788, He was boru in Switzerland, | 
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and immigrated to the United States with his parents when — 


he wasthree years old. He married in Frederick county, 
Maryland. In the year 1786 he and his family descended 
the Ohio river to Kentucky. On the river, at the mouth of 
the Scioto, he heard the Indians making noises to decoy him 
to land, but he kept straight on. He had but one man with 
him besides his family. His danghter, Nancy Judy, then 
eighteen years old, steered the boat, while her father, her 
brother, Samuel Jndy, and the hired man, rowed the craft 
with all possible speed by this dangerons section of the 
river. He remained two years in Kentucky, near Louis- 
ville, and descended the Ohio in a flat boat. He was forced 
up Cash river, in the present county of Alexander, for pro- 
tection from the Indians, and remained there for seven weeks, 
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John Vanarsdal was also anearly settler. Hiram Whiteside 
was born in Columbia precinct. About 1825 he married 
Delila Kidd and settled on the S. W. 4 of the N. E. 3 of 


| section 8, Township 2 south, range 10 west. This was his 


home for life. Mrs. Whiteside is still living at the age of 
seventy-two, with her son Wi'liam, on the old place. As 
early as 1825 Mr. Whiteside followed the trade of shoemak- 
ing. The neighbors obtained leather at the taunery of Seth 
Converse, and had it made into shoes. This was also, at a 
little later date the trade of Elias Clover, who was born near 
Harrisonville in 1810. In 1829 he was married to Anna 


Kidd and settled ou the W. 2 of section 8, Township 2 


until a boat could come from Kaskaskia to his relief. He | 


resided in Kaskaskia four years, and then moved in 1792, 
to New Design. In 1794 he settled at his mill and died 
there in 1807. Judy worked at his trade in Illinois, and 
accumulated considerable property. 
mind, with much enterprise and energy. Samuel Judy, his 
only son, came with his father to Illinois in the year 1788, 
and became a very conspicuous and enterprising citizen. 
He married into the Whiteside family and settled in Goshen 
in 1801*, Judy’s mill stood on Gilmore, formerly called 


crosses that stream south of Columbia village, in section 34, 
township 1 south, range 9 west. It was an overshot water- 
mill, and the first in Monroe county. In the early part of 


He possessed a strong | 


south, Range 10 west. 
one years of age. 
John Cloves, a brother of Elias, at a little earlier date, 
married a Miss Brownfield, and settled on the N. half of 
section 8 Johu Dulan was a resident on Fountain creek, 
near anatural pool of water named Dulan’s spring, which 
perpetuates his memory. About the year 1830 Robert 
Coleman, whose wife was a McRoberts, moved from Colnm- 
bia precinct, and built a mill at the point where the road 
leading from New Haven to Dug Hollow, in the bottom, 
erosses Fountain creek in the S. E. quarter of section 7, 
township 2-10. John Fischer, of German descent, bnt an 
immigrant from Virginia, a mill-wright and cabinet maker, 
constructed the Coleman mill. He settled on the S. EB. 
quarter of section 8, southwest of New Hanover. The 


His widow survives him at seventy- 


_ following are the first land entries: Seth Converse, Decem- 
' ber 3, 1814, entered the S. W. quarter of section 8, 115 


acres. September 24, 1816, James B. Moore entered the 


W. half of the S. E. quarter of section 9, 80 acres, The 
Judy’s creek, where the St. Lonis and Cairo Railroad | 


the present century it was patronized by the upper colonies, | 
including the Goshen settlement. George Valentine also | 


had a water mill on the stream west of Judy's at an early | 


day. 

With a few exceptions the territory of New Hanover was 
not early settled. Seth Converse settled on the 8. W. t of 
section 8, a mile and a half south of New Hanover as early 
as 1814 0r’15. He established a tannery, which was in oper- 
ation asearly as 1820. William Bradshaw settled in section 
8 on a property adjoining that of Converse. John Hender- 
son settled in section 8 on Fountain creek, A portion of 
his place was afterward occupied by McKendrick Moore, 
who had a saw mill on Fonntain creek. Jordan Johnson, 


ahout the year 1818, married Susanna Lock and settled on | 


the N. E. } of section 8, Township 2 South, Range 10 West. 
Mrs. Johnson is still living in the precinct at the age of 
eighty-four years. Abraham Neff, about the year 1820, set- 
tled on Fountain creek. Henry Imon was an early settler 


on Bond creek in section 18, Township 2 south, range 11, | 


west. One Osborn was among the early settlers on Andrews’ | 


run. He was in search of silver, and in pursuance of his 
object blasted some ten or twelve feet into the solid rock. 


* From Reynolds’ Pioneer History. 


| tled on the old homestead. 


N. E. quarter of section 10, 160 acres, was entered, April 3, 
1816, hy John Slaughter. 

The Germans began immigrating in 1885. In this year 
John Martin, with his wife, came from Hanover, Germany, 
and settled about two miles east of New Hanover, and there 
improved a farm. Ernst Schrader settled one-half mile 
south of the village. He came from Hanover and brought 
his wife and his son Henry. The latter married and set- 
He now lives a little north of 
New Hanover. Henry B. Stehr arrived from Hanover, 
Germany, in 1839. He settled on the site of the village of 
New Hanover, whose fonnder he became. 


VILLAGE OF NEW HANOVER. 


This well bnilt hamlet derived its name from Hanover, 
Germany, of which Henry B. Stehr, its founder, was a native. 


| It is situated in the northern part of the precinct on the S. 


W. } of the S. E. 3 of section 5, township 2 south, range 10 
west. It was platted and surveyed by Hngo Ropiquet, 
county surveyor, January 17, 1860. The first house, a 
frame dwelling, was built by John Karius about 1815. Mr. 
Karius was a tailor, and kept some goods for his own trade. 
To these he made additions for the purpose of trade, and 
thus founded the first store in the town which was also the 
first in the precinct. Not far from the same date Mr. Stehr 
built a blacksmith shop which was operated by his son, 
Henry Stehr, jr. Charles Mindermann began shoemaking 
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in 1859. The first saloon was kept by Ernst Koch in 1860. 
Charles Mund built a wagon shop in 1861. In 1866, 
Michael Hesse built a blacksmith shop, Adolph Springer a 
wagon shop and Frederick Rudelof began the manufacture 
of brick. The post-office was established March 5, 1875. 
The town is well built and manifests considerable life and 
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enterprise. Jacob Fischer now keeps a general store and a 

hotel, and is also the postmaster. Henry Stumph and Wil- 

liam Jehling are blacksmiths. Charles Mund aud William 

Sibert wagon makers. The shoemaker is Frederick 

Schwarze, John Stein is tailor, Lovis Lot stone mason and 
| Henry Beckman carpenter, builder and brick maker. 


ES ERE HIS3-- 
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i OLUMBIA preeinet, formerly called Eagle, had 
Sy in £880 a population of 2,242. It occupies the 


#243) extreme northern part of the county. The blufts 
Sad that separate the bottom from the upland divide 
“SP sRY its territory into two nearly equal areas. The 


greater portion of the precinet is in tp. 1 S., 
ranges 10 and 11 W. The northern triangular 
part isin tp. 1 N., ranges 10 and 11 W. Carrel Island, so 
named from Samuel Carrel, who was onee its owner, contain- 
ing about one hundred and fifty acres of land, lies in the ALis- 
sissippi, and is a part of Columbia precinet. Drainage and 
water supply are afforded by streams and lakes; the latter in 
the bottom. The largest of these. Fish and long lakes, lie in 
a line with each other. nearly parallel with the river. The 
former, so called from the large quantities of fish that in- 
habited its waters, receives through Trumbull and Carr creeks 
the greater part of the drainage of the high land. It is a 
resort of some importance for lovers of piscatorial sport. In 
1857 an outlet from it to the river was formed to prevent 
overflow. Hill lake, partly in st. Clair county, is a small 
body of water lying in the bottom. The entire territory of 
the precinet was originally wooded. The timber in the 
bottom was heavy and of diflerent varieties both of bard 
and soft wood. The staple production is wheat, although 
eorn is quite extensively cultivated west of the bluffs. Coal 
bas been mined to some extent in the vicinity of the town 
of Colombia, but is believed not to exist in regular measures. 
Limestone rock of an excellent quality for building pur- 
poses is quarried near the village, and shipped to St. Louis 
aod other points. The St. Louis & Cairo R. R. extends 
northwest and southeast through its territory, and affords con- 
venient shipping advantages. The inhabitants are princi- 
pally of German nativity and descent, and the language of 
the Fatherland is principally that of the fireside and social 
life. 

The oldest permanently settled place in what is now 
Columbia precinet was Whiteside station, which was estab- 
lished by the Flanuaries. James Flannary, in 1783, was 
killed by the Indians. This was three years prior to the 
first decisive Indian war waged against the Americans, in 
Tllinois. This war began in 1786, and continued til] 1795. 
The dangers, sufferings aud hardships of the settlers were 
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almost without a parallel. Not least conspicuous among 
those who shared and endured them, were the Whitesides. 
The origiual pioneers of that name were Davis, Samuel, 
William and John L., brothers of John D, a cousin of the 
latter. Williamand Mary his wife,in the year 1793, settled 
in section 26, Township 1, south, Range 10, west on the St. 
Louis and Waterloo road, a little southeast of Columbia 
village. Te came to Illinois, as captain of a company 
of mounted rangers and immediately began the protection 
and defense of the settlers. His eldest danghter, Elizabeth, 
the next year after the arrival of the family at the station, 
became the wife of John Moore. Their first child Sebas- 
tian, was born there in 1795. Tn this same year, General 
John D. Whiteside, yoongest issue of William and Mary, 
was born. The births of these children are presumably the 
first (white children) in the precinct. General Whiteside 
was reared at the station, and his early educational advan- 
tages were necessarily limited’ Nevertheless he was a man 
not only of strength of intellect but of refined tastes. During 
his lite, he held several official positions of State and Nation- 
al importance, and was onee tendered the nomination for 
governor by the Democratic party, but declined the honor. 
President Polk appointed him Commissioner to eonfer with 
the Government of Great Britain relative to complications 
that existed, concerning the [linois State bonds. He held 
the rank of Adjutant General, and at the outbreak of the 
Mexican war, entered the service and did duty in the work 
of organizing and training the volunteer troops. Bolin 
Whitesdale was born in North Carolina, in 1717, and came 
to [inois with his father, in 1793. He grew to manhood at 
the station homestead. Ife was a natural soldier and served 
as a captain of mounted rangers throughout the war of ISL2, 
and Black Hawk war. Aboot the year 1800, he married a 
Miss Randall, of St. Clair county. Sarah Whiteside was 
boro in North Carolina, iu 1790, and came with the family 
to the station. She married dohn F. McCollum. Elvira 
Marshall, who resides near Sacramento city, California, is 
the sole survivor of the family. 

The Whitesides and their early connections were boro 
and raised on the frontiers of North Carolina, and immi- 
grated to Kentucky. They had been inured to Indian hos- 
tilities and other hardships incident to frontier life from 
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their early years to manhood. The patriarch and leader, 
William Whiteside, had beev a brave soldier iu the revolu- 
tionary war, and was in the celebrated battle of ** King’s 
Mountain.” To be a soldier in the hatue of King’s Moun- 
tain isan honor of itself. The Whiteside family were of 
Trish descent and inherited much of the Irih character. 
They were warm-hearted, impulsive and patriotic. Their 
friends were always right, aud their foes always wrong iu 
their estimation. William erected a fort on the road from 
Cahokia to Kaskaskia, which became celebrated as “ White- 
side’s Station.” At this station Whiteside raised a large 
family of children.* 

Tn 1795, Captain Whiteside gathered to his standard his 
small but trusty company: Samuel and William L. White- 
side, Samuel Judy, Isaac [nochs, Johnson J. Whiteside and 
others, to the number of fourteen, and attacked and killed 
a camp of Indians of considerable number, who, the French 
at Cahokia had informed him, had assembled at the bluff in 
pursuance of a meditated attack upon him or his property. 
In this battle he was wounded as he supposed mortally. He 
fell to the ground, but still exhorted his men to fight bravely. 
His son Uel, whose arm was disabled so that he could not 
use his gun, examined the wound of his father, and found 
that the bullet had not passed through the body, but having 
been deflected, was lying near the skin. He took his butcher- 
knife and eut it out. The old warrior sprang to his feet and 
said: “Boys, I ean still fight the Indians. The “evil 
wind” of this bloody encounter blew fruits of gladness and 
good cheer. The captain’s sons afterward married the two 
accomplished daughters of the Widow Rains, an American 
lady in Cahokia, at whose house they dressed their wounds. 

From this time forward till 1811, the settlers enjoyed the 
blessing of peace and security. Butat this date the Indians 
again commenced depredations, and Captain Whiteside, was 
elected Colonel of St. Clair eounty militia, and held that 
office for many years. Alter peace with the Indians, he 
turned his attention to his farm, at the station, and improved 
it. He cultivated a fine apple orchard, which in days gone 
by was quite celebrated, as there were very few orchards in 
the country. In 1812, he organized the militia of St. Clair 
county, and prepared them for active service. He attended 
personally at Camp Russel, near Edwardsville, in carrying 
out the military operations in defense of the frontiers. He 
died at his residence in the year 1815. He and his wife 
were both buried at the station. 

A number of improvement claims lie scattered over the 
precinct, indicating permanent settlements, prior to the year 
1788. Claim 225, was improved by Jacob Stillman, and 
comprises the southeastern portion of the territory of Co- 
lumbia, while Claim 2058, improved by Thomas Winn, em- 
braces the northwestern part. Claim 501, was improved 
by Joseph Lacoutour; claim 408, Robert Watt; claim 505, 
Francis Bellew; claim 487, James Piggott. These claims 
lie in the northern part of the precinct, adjoining one 
another on the north and south, aud embrace the Mississippi 
Bluffs throughout their point of extent. Southeast of these 


* We briefly note the characteristics of the Whiteside family here, as they 
are mentioned at length in the Pioneer Chapter. 


and less than a half mile south of Fountain creek, lies claim 
607, improved by Jacob Groats. South of this lie adjoin- 
ing claims 521, improved by Nicholas Smith; 575, Charles 
Wood. Claim 571, improved by Leonard Harness, lies in 
the western part, and claim 543, improved by Charles Gill, 
some distance south of it. Claim 520, is in the eastern part, 
southeast of Columbia, and is the seat of the celebrated 
Whiteside Station. 

The Wilsons were originally from Maryland. They 
moved to Kentucky, and about the year 1800, came from 
that State to Illinois. There were three brothers, Otho, 
Edward and William. Otho married Elizabeth Biggs, and 
settled on section 7, a mile and a-half northwest of Colum- 
bia. Here he improved a farm, and lived and died. His 
children were Zeborah, Naney, Edward, William and Sarah. 
He served as asoldier in the war of 1812, and also in the 
Black Hawk war. Edward married Catherine Ryan, and 
settledin St Claircounty. William married Matilda Wallace, 
aud settled on section 9, three-fourths of a mile northwest of 
Columbia. Here he improved a large farm, and made it 
his home for life. He served in the warof I81Y, and in the 
Black Hawk war. His children J. H Elizabeth, Sarah, 
Mary, Deborah, Louis M. and George W., are all living 
but Mary. J. H., has served the county at different times, 
for the period of ten years, as Sheriff, and is the present in- 
cumbent of the post-office. William Biggs owned a farm a 
little uorth of Columbia. His adveut probably autedated 
that of the Wilsons. He kept a place of publie entertain- 
ment, ou the old Kaskaskia road, one half mile north of 
Columbia, near a spring of lasting water. This was one of 
the first stopping places between Kaskaskia and St. Louis, 
and existed as early as 1800. 

George Ramsay came from Virginia about the year 1803. 
He married Nancy Chanee, in 1805, and settled on Fish 
Lake in the bottom, In 1816, he bought land one and a 
half miles north of Columbia, of Joseph Ogle. Benjamin 
Ogle owned land adjoiniug, where he resided permanently 
and died. The Ogles were from Virginia, with families of 
several children and were very old settlers. James Brad- 
shaw and his wife, from Kentueky, settled on the S. E. } of 
section 35, in 1814. Here he resided for life and died about 
1545. His children were, Mabel, Mary, John and Sylvester. 
Jacob Neff, wes of German descent. Iu 1814, he settled 
on the W. 3 of the S. W. } of seetion 25, Township I, south 
Range 11, west. He was a plain, industrious farmer and 
had a family of four daughters and two sons, who moved to 
Missouri. Mr. Neff died on his farm at an advanced age. 
Thomas Porter, was a sporting man and lover of horse- 
racing. He lived on Fish Lake, in the bottom in 1814. He 
died on his farm, Joseph Beaird was a prominent and in- 
fluential business man as well as farmer. He settled in 
section 24, Township 1 south, Range 10 west, in 1817, and 
became a large land owner and kept ten or twelve slaves. 
Thomas Nelson, in the same year, settled on the N. W. ¢ of 
section 26,and built a cabin, still standing, in which he 
lived till about 1830. He reared a family of six sons, all 
above six feet in stature, and one or two daughters. He 
died near Nashville, Washington county. Richard Aklas 
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lived on Fish Lake, in the bottom, some time prior to 1517. 
He had a family of several children. Oae, MeKann, a 
surveyor, was a large land owner, married Mrs. Sarah Scott 
mother of Levi and George. He lived on Fish Lake, in 
the bottom, as early as 1817. Samuel Hill, eame from 
Virginia and brought a family, and settled on land he en- 
tered, being the W. 4 of the N. W. 4 of section 4. ie was 
an influential mau, and became a large land owner, and also 
kept a number of slaves. In 1818, he entered land in 
section 4, and resided there until nis death. Leonard Carr, 
a German, lived on the creek that now bears his name, 
formerly called by the French, Grand Risseau, in section 
20 Here he entered land in 1818. Ile reared a large 
family John Divers, came trom Baltimore, Marylaud, 
about 1822, and settled one mile west of Columbia. Mr. 
Divers was the owner of slaves He hecame a succes-ful 
and wealthy farmer, and was also iuterested in milling Its 
death occurred in Columbia, in 1849. George Divers, his 
son, is at present mayor of that town. 

William Morgan with a wife and several children, arrived 
from Kentucky about the same time. He lived all his life 
iu the vicinity of Columbia, and died there. James Shep- 
herd, about 1526, came to the precinet, with his wife and 
two children, and settled in section 25. Here he improved 
a small place aud lived a number of years. John Ryan 
was a single man, and married Susan Gall. About 1826, he 
settled on section 25, township 1 south, range 10 weat. Ie 
reared two daughters. His death oecurred in Waterloo. 
Dr. Shoemaker came to the precinct from New Orleans in 
1833, and settled ou the E. } of the N W. 4 of scction 26, 
He was educated as a physician, in Philadelphia. Rev. 
Nolan, father of Dr. James Nolan, during his life a promi- 
nent and influential citizen of Columbia village, was amung 
the very first preachers in the precinct. A school was 
taught by Levi Piggott in a log house that stood in the tim- 
ber near a spring as early as 1817. This spring still dis- 
charg’s its waters into Biggs’ creek, a little north of Colum- 
bia. The Palmier graveyard is the oldest burial plaee in 
the preeinct. It was was laid out on the Ogles’ estate not 
far short of a century ago. The remaius of surveyor gen- 
eral William Reetor lie buried here. The Germans b- gan 
immigration about 1835. In this year arrived Robert and 
Peter Frierdich, brothers; Joseph Platz; John Beckele and 
Valentine Jansen, brothers-in-law ; Johu Pfeffer, Jobn Bohl- 
man, Eimer Horner, Daniel Kline and Godleib Huch ar- 
rived in 1836. The following are the first land entries: 
The estate of N. Jarrott entered May 1, 1815 the fraetional 
section 31, township 1 north, range 10 west The following 
are in township 1 south, range 10 west: A Bradshaw 
entered Septemher 7, 1814, the &. W. 4 of section 24; 
Thomas Nelson, February 10, 1817, the E. 4 of the N. W. 
of section 26; Adalaila Perry May 1, 1815, in the N. W. 3 
of section 7, one hundred and forty-five and sixty-five hun- 
dredths acres; January 24, 1817, Samuel Till, the W. 4 of 
the N. W. } of section 4, eighty-one and seventy-four hun- 
dredths acres; January 16, 1818, Edward Wilson, one hun- 
dred and four aud forty hundredths acres in the S. W. t of 
seetion 9. 


TOWN OF COLUMBIA. 
It is situated in the northeastern part of the precinct, near 


the centre of township 1 south, range 10 west. In size and 
importance it ranks second in the county only to Waterloo, 
and has a population numbering 1,308. The southeastern 
part is the oldest, and was Jaid out on land of Louis Nolan 
in the year 1820. Several ad:litions have been made to 
the town, among which was one made hy Wilson and Gor 
don, near the centre, about 1849. It was surveyed aud 
platted by Joho B. Whiteside, but never recorded. The 
first building within the corporate limits of the town was a 
log cabin that stood southeast of the village proper, on the 
west side of, and not far from, the Waterloo road. Charles 
Walker taught a school here as carly as 1815. And the 
building was probably used for this purpose at an earlier 
date. A double log house was put up by David Robinson 
and used as a dwelling and hotel, probably as early as 1825. 
About 1828 Robert Coleman built an ox-mill. It is still 
standing, repaired and improved, aud is doing duty as a 
hotel. J. B. Smith and one Steward sold the first goods in 
a log building that stood near the mill. Joshua Parker 
hal the first blacksmith shop. The post-office was estab- 
lished as early as 1830,and probably a littleearlier About 
1840 Philip Smith made beer in a frame brewery building, 
still seen in a condition of half dilapidation The Methodist 
Episcopal ehurch was built in 1843 at a eost of $600. 
About 1865 it was remodeled at a cost of $1,200. It was 
originall, designed and used for school as well as chureh 
purposes. It is a frame building 30 by 40 feet The Old 
Lutheran cliureh is a brick edifice, and is in size 36 by 44 
feet. It was built in 1849, at a cost of $2300. The Evan- 
gelical (Lutheran) chureh was built of brick, in 1850, at a 
cost of $2500. The school house appurtenant to the church 
is a brick building, and was raised about 1862. School 
was maintained in it till five years since. The Methodist 
church, south, is a brick building, and was erected in 1866, 
for a school-house aud Masonic hall. Shortly after it was 
purchased by the e ngregation, and the second story, which 
had been the hall, was couverted into an audience room, while 
the lower part continued to be used for a public sehool- 
room, and served for that purpose until the preseut public 
school-house was erected. 

The (Catholic) Church of the Immacniate Conception is 
a handsome brick edifice with sandstone trimmings, and was 
built in 1867, at a cost of $24,000. Associated with it is a 
school, taught in the former chureh, whieh was built in 
1848 or 1849. There is an average daily attendance of 
about one hundred pupils, who are under the charge of 
three of the Sisters. The priest’s house, a two story brick, 
was built in 1858 or 1859, and cost about $3,500. 

The Gardner Roller Mill was originally built of brick by 
John Divers, William H. Gaile, and Stephen Gardner, 
about 1835. It was burned in 1844, and was immediately 
rebuilt by Mr. Gardner alone In 1856 it again fell a vic- 
tim to the flames, and was a second time rebuilt. The pro- 
perty changed hands in 1564, and came into the possession 
of Afflick and Phelps. The latter died about a year after 
the purchase, and Afflick became the owner. He afterward 
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sold the property to Switzer, who owned it til] 1874, when 
it was purchased by Thomas Koenigsmark, its present pro- 
prietor and operator. It is at the present writing a five 
story brick structure, whose foundation is 40 by 70 feet in 
area. The floor of the engine and hoiler-room is 20 by 65 
feet. Above them, on the same foundation, is the packing- 
rcom. The mill contains a complete roller system, consist- 
ing of thirteen sets of rolls, two pairs of middling burrs, six 
scalping reels, and sixteen flouring reels, four middling 
purifiers, also a bran duster, three flour packers, and one 
bran packer. The wheat cleaning machine consists of three 
wheat brushes, two shakers and two screen reels. The 
capacity of the mill is 250 barrels in twenty-four hours. 
Shipment is cffeeted by means of two private switches 
connecting with the St. Lonis and Cairo Railroad, upon 
which the company run their ears. The cooper shop at- 
tached turns out from six hnndred and fifty toseveu hundred 
flour barrels weekly. 

The Columbia Star Mill was built in 1865, by James and 
William Nimerick, ata cost of about $25,000. It had four run 
of burrs, and produced abont 150 barrels of flour a day. It 
was built of brick, four stories high, on a fonndation 40x50 _ 
feet. An addition 20x50 feet was built in 1880, and an- 
other, 20x60 feet, in 1582. Its present eapscity is three 
hundred barrels a day. lt has seven run of burrs, three sets 
of rolls and twenty reels. The warehouse is of brick, three 
stories, and forty-five feet square. Its storage capacity is 
fifty thousand bushels of wheat. The cooper shop con- 
nected with the mill employs fifteen men, and turns out 
three hnndred barrels daily. Mr Henry Huch is the pre- 
sent proprietor and operator. 

The Monroe Brewery is a brick building, erected in 1896, 
by John Gundlach at a cost of abont $50,000. It is now 
ocenpied by the Klansmann Brewery company, of Sonth St. 
Louis. Its annual capacity is six thousand barrels of beer. 
Underneath the bnilding there are heer caves, capable of 
receiving in storage about 3500 barrels of beer. There is 
also a malt house and mineral water establishment con- 
nected with the business. 

The Publie School building was erected in 1876. It is a 
handsome brick structure with limestone trimmings, and is 
an ornament to the village. It cost abont $13,000 ; it con- 
tains six school-rooms in which as many schools are taught, 
by male teachers. An eflort is now being made looking to a 
higher and more efficient scholarship. The first newspaper 
in the village, the Gazette, was established Febrnary, 1880. 
by E. H. Ellis. It had an existence of only five weeks, 
The Voice of Monroe was fonnded by its present proprietor, 
Peter W. Baker, May 5, 1880. Ground was broken Oct. 
12, 1882, for the new Masonic Hall, now in process of erec- 
tion. The bnilding, a brick with limestone trimmings, three 
stories and 33x70 feet floor, will cost when completed the 
sum of $7000. The third floor will be used as a Masonic 
and the second as a public hall. The first will be devoted 
to business. Within the territorial limits of the village 
there is a mineral spring, containing sulphur and magnesia. 
Its owner, Angust T. Weinel, purposes to erect a bath house 
in conuection with it the following season. The growth 
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of the village, though not rapid, has been of a substantial 
character, The buildings are well constructed, of brick and 
limestone rock, and the streets well paved and drained. 
The charter of incorporation, approved February 19, 1859, 
was granted to the following trustees: Stewart McKee, La- 
fayette Warnock, John Gundlach, John Ferkel and John 
Jost. Officers: President, Stewart McKee; Clerk, Hl. A. 
Boreman; Treasurer, John Ferkel. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 


Physicians.—M. G. Nixon, William Rose, William Grip- 
penburg, John Pflueger. 

Justice.—Lafayette Warnock. 

Notary.—Henry Riebeling. 

General Stores—Henry H. Siemens, Edward Heiligstedt, 
Reid & Schuler, John Pfeffer & Son, Henry Schaiper, Henry 
Voges, Frederick Meyer. 

Drug Store—Wm. Rose, L. E. Seyffardt. 

Har vware, Farming Implements and Machinery.—C, Brei- 
decker. 

Yailors —John Petera, Henry Beck, Ferdinand Haber- 
loeb, John Ehret. 

Shoe Mukers—John Deitrich, Fred’k Herold, Edward 
Fiege, J. Fruka. 

Harness Mukers.—Frank Fahney, Wm. Kremmel, John 
Kolb. 

Blacksmiths.—Jacob Lotz, P. W. Miller, William Schaef- 
fer, Joseph Ranch, Daniel Kraus, Joseph Wuhest, Frank 
Riebeling. 

Wagon Makers.—George Schmidt, John Schmidt, Henry 
Schmidt, Henry Rieheling, Jacob Schaffenberger. 

Carpenters.—Fredevick Koch, Joseph Brandt, August 
Walhausen. 

Milliner —Mrs. Ellen Smith. 

Dressmakers —Mrs. Sophie Schneider, Miss Minnie Tim- 
mermann. 

Livery Stable and Lumber Yard —Angust F. Weinel. 

Hotels—John T. Angerer, Jacob Weinel. 

Bourding Houses—dacob Ferkel, John Eichmueller, 
Charles Juengling. : 

Saloons—P. C. Schneider, Henry Siemens, BE. Heilig- 
stedt, Henry Reichenbach, Henry Schuerman, John B. 
Schmidt, Jacob A. Schmidt, Joseph Vahle, P. C. Schneider, 

Cabinet Makers.—Charles Schneider, Frederick Litzen- 


berger. 
Tinware.— Philip Wilde, Lonis Kuehbner. 


Barbers.—Charles Reis, Lonis Ritter, Paul Wilde. 

Machinery Agents —James Warnock, John A. Gray. 

Butchers,—James Stepban, Augustus Rohm & Bro., Fred- 
erick Hlgner. 

Cigar Makers —H. Kunz, G. Pentzler, 

Post-office.— C. Breidecker. 

Jeweler.—J. Bersche, Max Seybeck. 

Brick Yards—WHeory Heullinghorst, William Danken- 
bring. 

Bakery.—Philip Kupfferschmidt. 

Foreman Star Mills Cooper-shop—James Habermehl. 

Foreman Gardner Mills Cooper-shop.—Joseph Tolar. 


TISTORY OF RANDOLPH, MONROE 


SOCIETIES. 


Columbia Turnverein was chartered May 24,1866. Its 
membership at present numbers 26, Turner’s ball, owned 
by the society, is its place of meeting. 

Columbia Lodge, No. 477, AF. & A... was chartered 
Oct. 3, 1866. Jan. 6th following was the date of the first 
meeting. The names of 61 2etive members appear at 
present upon its rolls, and it is ina sound financial eon- 
dition. 

The Columbia Singing Soctely was organized about 184%. 
Tt heeame a hody corporate by grant of charter August 19, 
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la71. It has 44 members and meets in Library hall. It 
has control of the books (about two hundred volumes) 
belonging to the Library Association, whieh was ehartcred 
about 1870. 

Columbia Lodge, No. 379, D. O. H., was ehartered in 
1875. It has about 75 members, and SVU in the treasury. 
The hal} in which its meetings take place is held by the 
society under a five years’ lease. 

Monroe Lodge, No. 165, -L O U. W., was chartered Mar. 
31, 1880. It has 64 members and $250 in the treasury. 


ID LCM Gala: Nie lal ities 


HON. JOHN T. ANGERER. 


Jounx T. ANGERER was born in Bavaria, Germany, Febru- 
ary 16th, 1832. His father Jasper Andrew Angcrer was a 
farmer. Jobu T. received his primary education in the 
schools of his native country, and alter his arrival in this 
country attended the schvols here for a short time. In the 
fall ot 184s, he eame to Ameriea, landing in St. Louis, 
November 10th, 1848. He there learned the trade of baker 
and remained in St. Louis until September 7th, 1856, when 
he rcmoved to Columbia, in Monroe county, Ilinois. Dur- 
ing a part of the time he was in St. Louis, he was engaged 
in steambvating onthe upper Mississippi. After he came to 
Columbia, prior to engaging in the hotel business, he worked 
in the Gardner flouring mills. He continued there for four 
years ; then opencd a hotel in Mr. Grasse’s property and in 
1867 bought the property and removed to where he now is, 
where be has continued the busincss of hotel keeping until 
the present. Mr. Angerer’s house is well known to the 
traveling public ag a place that is first elass in all of its 
appointments, and in consequence enjoys a large patronage. 

On the 24th of May, 1854, Mr. Angerer was united in 
marriage to Miss. Emma Margarita Banmann, a native of 
Germany, but a resident of this county since the fourth year 
of her age. She was raised in Syracuse, New York. The 
family subsequently removed West to St. Louis, where her 


marriage to Mr. Angerer took place. Vy that union there 
haye been four children, two of whom are living The 
names of the latter are Curoline, who is the wife of James 
Hart, of Belleville, Iinvis. They have two ehildren whose 
names are Emma and James. 
Julius Breidicker of Columbia. They have two children 
named Amanda and Caroline. Mr. Angerer is a member 
uf the order of A. F. and A. M.,and was made a mason in 
Waterloo Lodge. Heis now a member of Columbia Lodge 
No. 474. He takes an active interest in everything pertain- 
ing to the order, and it was through his aid and eftorts, asa 
chairman of the building committee, that the new Masonic 
building was projected and brought to a suecessful cumple- 
tion. Volitically he was a Demoerat, until the breaking 
out of the war, when being a strong union man and heartily 
in favor of the.early suppression of the rebellion, he joined 
the Republican ranks and remained with that political 
organization until 1872, when believing that the results had 
been attained for which the Republican party had been 
ealled into power, he left it, liberalized and since has voted 
the Demoeratic tickct. In 1580 he was elceted by the people 
of Monroe as one of the commissioners, and at present is a 
member of the Board. Mr. Angerer is a pleasant and 
genial gentleman and possesses that rare faculty of making 
all at home who come beneath his roof: 


Eva Margarita, married 
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Tuer Wilson family is of Scotch-Irish descent. Their ances- 
tors on eoming to this county settled near Frederiektown, 
Maryland Joshna Wilson, the grandfather of John H.. 
moved from there to Kentucky, and there died in 1802. He 
married Deborah Dorsey, who belonged to an old and well- 
known family in Maryland. She died in Kentueky in the 
year 1800, They left three children named Otho, Edward, 
and William. The latter was the father of John H. He 
was born in Washington county, Nentueky, in 1798. In 
1804 he accompanied his brothers to Illinois territory. At 
the age of twenty-one he married Matilda Wallace, who was 
born in Georgia, but the family had settled at an early 
period near Harrisonville in this county. By that union 
there were eleven children, nine of whom grew to maturity. 
John H., the subject of this sketch, was born about one mile 
northwest of Columbia, Monroe county, Illiuois, Angust 8, 
1819 His education was obtained in the subscription 
schools of his neighborhood, and bya short time in the 
schools of Waterluo. During the time that he was attend- 
ing the schoo] in Waterloo, he received the appointment of 
Deputy Sheriff, under John Morrison, the father of Hon. 
W. R. Morrison. He held the office of deputy for fifteen 
months, then returned to the farm. Soon after Mr. Wilson 
married, and then he rented a farm near Columbia, and re- 
mained on it three years, then moved to a farm south of the 


before-mentioned place, and there he continued to reside 
until the present, exeept a short time when he was sheriff, 
when he resided in Waterloo. Iu 1856; he engaged in 
merchandising in Columbia, in which he continued for 
four or five years, and a short time before the war was also 
in the milling business. 

In May, 1844, Mr. Wilson was united in marriage to 
Miss Sarah Morgan, by whieh union there were seven 
children. All died young with the exception of Joshua, 
who is now a young man, grown  Politieally, Mr. Wilson 
is a Democrat, and has always been aetive in the support of 
its principles. His zeal in the eause of his party, and his 
worth and charaeter as a man and citizen, has reeeived 
public recognition at various times. In 1846 he was first 
elected sheriff of the county, and re-elected in 1848, without 
opposition. He was under the law ineligible in 1850, but in 
1852 he was eleeted for the third time. In 1870 he was 
elected a member of the Constitutioual Convention that 
framed the present organic Jaws of the State, and in con- 
neetion with his colleague, Hon. Geo. Wall, represented the 
counties of Monroe, Randolph, and Perry. In 1878 he was 
again eleeted sheriff, and re eleeted in 1880, and again 
elected for four years in 1882, and at present is discharging 
the duties of his position in a manner that gives complete 
satisfaction to his many friends. Mr. Wilson’s private and 
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public life has been without a reprcach, and his honesty and 
integrity has never been called in question. The family be- 


long to that heroic band, the pioneers of the west. Tere, 
Mr. Wilson was born and reared, and here he hopes to live 
until the “ dread summons comes to join that innumerable 
caravan that is moving to the pale realms ” that lie beyond 
this world. 


THOMAS KOSNIGSMARK 


Is one of the enterprising and substantial business men of 
Columbia. He was born in Bohemia, October 2d, 1835. 
Ile is the son of John and Catherine (Fait) Kenigsmark. 
The parents came to America and settled in Columbia, 
where the father died in 1864. The wife and mother of Thomas 
still survives, and at present is a resident of Columbia. 
Thomas received his education in his native eountry. At 
the age of fourteen, in company with others, he emigrated 
to America, and came direct to St. Louis, landing there 
in the spring of 1849. In 1850, Mr. K. went to New 
Orleans, and there followed clerking and the tailoring 
business. He remained in New Orleans until 1855, when 
he came up the river to Illinois and settled in Columbia, 
and there clerked in a general store. In 1805, he engaged 
in merchandizing, in which he continued actively engaged 
until 1870, when he was compelled to retire from active 
pursuits on account of ill health. Ile remained ont of 
business until 1874, when he purchased the old Gardner 
Mills and beeame a manufacturer. 

the milling business until the preseut. 


He has eontinued in 

Under his possession 
and management, the mill has undergone many changey, 
and various improvements all tending to make it first-class 
in every respect. In 1SS2, it was practically rebuilt and 
the “roller” system introduced. 

In April, 1858, Mr. Noenigsmark was united in marriage 
to Miss Theresa Geiger. She is a native of Germany, but 
came to America with her parents while vet in ber infancy. 
By that union there have heen ten children, four of whom 
are still living, whose names are Jacob, Louisa, John and 
Mary. Jacob married Miss Dora Roever, and have one 
ehild named Thomas Kenigsmark. Lonisa is the wife of 
Edward Kuehner. Both Mr. and Mrs, Keenigsruark are 
members of the Catholie church. Politically Mr. Kh. was 
originally a Democrat, and cast his first vote for Stephen A. 
Douglas. During the war he was a strong Union man, and 
in favor of the speedy suppression of the rebellion and the 
restoration of the government and union. This feeling 
naturally led him into the Republican party, and he has 
remained with it to the present. Te, however, is not a 
partisan that sees no good in any men or measures, unless 
belonging to or originated by his own party. He possesses 
sufficient independence to vote for men and measures, which 
will redound to the advantage of the whole country. P’rac- 
tically Mr K. has been the architect of his cwn fortune. 
Ile started in life unaided, but by the exercise of good 
management, industry and ceonomy, has succeeded in mak- 
ing a comfortable competency, and at the same time has made 
for himself a character for honesty, integrity and honorable 
dealing with his fellow-men. 


WILLIAM ROsIs, M. D. 


Tue subject of this sketeh is the leading and representa- 
tive physician and surgeon of Columbia and vicinity; be 
is of German birth, born in Clausthal, ITanover, Germauy, 
Feb. 12, 1848; he is the third child in a family of six chil- 
dren; his parents, Frederick and Dorothea Rose, were natives 
of the same place in Germany, where the father carried on the 
nannfaeture of furniture. William received a good education 
iu the schools of his native country, and at the age of thirtcen 
years came to America in company with his sister; they 
settled in St. Louis with their uncle, Dr. Edward Rose, a 
prominent physician of that place; there Mr. Rose spent 
several years in the College of the Christian brotbers; he 
then entered a drug store, and learned the drug trade, and 
spent three years in obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
pharmacy. Le determined to adopt the profession of medi- 
cine as the business of his life, and, with this idea in view, 
entered the oflice of his uncle, Dr. Edward Rose, and com- 
menced the study. Tle was industrious in his habits, and 
made rapid progress, aud soon entered the Missouri Medical 
College and took one fall course. Ie then came to Illinois 
and settled in Columbia in Monroe county, and commeneed 
the practice; the date of bis arrival in the county was in the 
spring of 1869. Here, by close attention to business, and the 
thorough knowledge of his profession, he soon built up a 
large and luerative practice. In 1878, under the operation of 
a statute providing for the regulation of the practice of 
medicine in the State of Tlinois, and which required of all 
pbysicians to have a diploma from some standard Medical Col- 
lege, or have practiced ten years preceding the passage of the 
Act in the State, was constrained to enter the Medical College 
at Keokuk, lowa, from which instivution he graduated in 
the following spring. He returned to Columbia, and con- 
tinued the practiec, which has gradually increased from his 
first arrival here until the present. When he first came to 
Columbia he engaged in the drug business in connection 
with his practice, in which he still continues. Dr. Rose be- 
longs to the regular school of medicine, and is of the pro- 
gressive kind that keeps pace with all the discoveries that 
are daily being made in the seience of incdicine. On the 
12th of March, 1869, he was happily united in marriage to 
Miss Lena, daughter of Stephen and Magdalena (Wiess) 
Frockman. Mrs. Rose was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
Ly that union there are six chitdren—three sons and three 
daughters; their names in the or-cr of their birth are: 
Frederick, Amelia, William, Ida, Herman and Louise Rose. 
Dr. Rose is an honored member of the A. O. U. W., and be- 
longs to Lodge No. 165, and also of the Harrugari Order, No. 
376, Columbia, Mlinois. Politically he is an active Republi- 
can, and votes that ticket in all general elections. Ile takes 
an active part in the cause of edueation, and has been a mem- 
ber of the School Board for the past four years. In conclu- 
sion, it may be said of Dr. Rose that he has been very sue- 
cessful in his chosen profession. He eame to Columbia 
almost unknown, if not quite so, and in the face of much 
opposition built up an extensive practice. Tis success is 
attributable to several causes, chief of which are his close 
attention to business and his skill as a physician. 


PRATER rOINKGs 


MONROE CoO. 


RAIRIE DU LONG precinet, so 
named from the prairie that con- 
stitutes an important part of its ter- 
ritory, lies in the extreme eastern 
part of the county, and by the cen- 
sus of 1880 had a population of 
1480. Its area embraces the whole 
of Township 3, Range 8, together 
with a strip of territory lying be- 

tween the Kaskaskia and the west boundary line of town- 

ship 3, Range 7, and also sections 1, 12, 13, 24 and 25 of 

Township 3, Range 9 and section 86 and one-half of section 

25 of Township 2, Range 9. Most of its territory was oriz- 

inally wooded, and the timber was quite heavy along the 

streams. Prairie du Long and Prairie du Round (hybrid 
terms of French and English) so called on account of their 
shape, were open areas. The former has a length of about 
nine miles, half of which lies in St. Clair county. Its 
width is about three and a half miles Prairie du Round is 
about three miles in circumference, and lies a little south- 
west of the central part of Township 3, Range 8. A small 
portion of Twelve-mile Pra‘rie lies in the northeastern part. 
Horse prairie extends a short distance into the precinct from 
tbe sonth. The surface, aside from the prairies, is mainly 
broken, although even in the timbered parts, there is much 
bad land. The timber, of which there isstill a considerable 
amount, consists of the different varieties of oak and hickory, 
maple, ash, pecan and black walnut. Wheat is the staple, 
though corn and oats are largely grown. The principal 
streams are the Kaskaskia river, Richland and Prairie du 

Long ereeks, Attention is paid to the subject of good roads, 

and Richland and Prairie du Long creeks are spanned by 

iron bridges, the former on the state road extending from 

Nashville, Washington county, to Harrisonville on the 

Mississippi, passing through Freedom, and the latter on the 

Kaskaskia and St. Louis road. 

The earliest permanent settlement was made in the year 
1802 by John Pulliam, from Horse prairie, a place described 
in the chapter on Red Bud precinct. Pulliam improved a 
farm on Prairie du Long, a little north of Richland creek. 
Among the settlers of about this date were three brothers, 
John, James and Richard Hix. They settled in section 31, 
Township 3, Range 8. They were owners of farms, but were 
especially hunters and Indian fighters. One of the brothers 
was in pursuit of game, when he and an Indian simnuita- 
neously discovered each other dodging hehind a tree for pro- 
tection. Hix ontwitted the red skin by a little device. He 
placed his hat on the ramrod of his rifle, and with mock cau- 


tion exposed it to the Indian’s view. He, supposing that Hix’s 
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head was in the hat, pierced it witha bullet, and then started 
forward for his scalp, when the latter stepping from his 
retreat, shot him dead. Two brothers, John and Modglin 
Wright, lived on adjoining farms in section 28. They were 
farmers and professional hunters. 

A family named Faraday, were among the very earliest 
settlers in the precinct. They were several sons, and their 
nother, and lived on the E. } of section 29. Tuey neither 
worked nor hunted, yet fared more sumptuously than their 
pioneer neighbors. Samuel Winn, may also be referred to 
as among the early settlers. Matthew and John Donahoo, 
lived on section 10. James Lacy, an early settler, owned a 
considerable quantity of land iu section 16. 

About 1810, James and Robert Smith, from Tennessee, 
arrived. They brought families with them, and settled on 
section 36. James had two sons, Booker and Ransom, 
Robert had one son, Henry. James was a lover of good 
horses, and had a valuable mare, which he prized very 
highly, not only on account of her personal good qualities, 
but also becanse she gave promise of profit. One night he 
heard the noise of wolves, perceptibly in great numbers, 
and felt assured that his mare was a victim, but though a 
brave man he dared not venture to her assistance. In the 
morning her carcass and that of her filly lay near each 
other. One evening, one of the Smiths shota wolf; imme- 
diately he heard a wolf‘ call,”and then in succession he heard 
others, and soon found that he was surrounded by them. 
He climbed a small tree that stood near and was obliged to 
remain in captivity all night. The wolves used their teeth 
with diligence and energy, but did not succeed, in felling 
the tree,as Smith feared they would. Major Starkey, an 
early settler in Prarie Du Long, was a soldier in the war of 
1812. He was a man of gentlemauly bearing, of fine phys- 
ique, and of standing in the community, Henry Hill, one 
Slater and one Scott, were among the early settlers on 
Twelve Mile prairie. Hill settled in the N. E. } of section 
2,and Slater and Seott in the immediate vicinity, Their 
descendents, as those also of most of the other early settlers 
in the precinct, have heen displaced by a population mainly 
German, John Morrison, was of the Morrison family that 
played so important a part in mercantile affairs at Kaskas- 
kia, at an early day. At this city he was born. He mar- 
ried a Ralls, and settled on Richmond creek, two or three 
miles above its mouth. Here some time prior to 1821, he 
had a water mill. He moved to Kaskaskia and subsequently 
returned and settled on the Philip Sauer place, in section 20. 
He beld the office of Sheriff and Judge of the county court, 
for a number of years. “ Morrison’s bridge,” that spans 
Prairie Du Long creek, bears his name. He was the father 
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of Col. Wm. R. Morrison, at the present writing a member 
of Congress. His death occurred at Waterloo. Abraham 
MeMurtice came from South Carolina, in 1814 or 715, and 
settled in the forks of Richlandand Prairie Du Long ereek. 
Tlere he improved some land, but did not remain long. Tlenry 
Null, a German, und his wife, came as early as 1815, and 
settled southeast of I*reedom, on the N. EF. 3 of section 1+. 
At this place he made his home for life. 

The most important early settlement was formed by the 
English Catholies, in the northwestern part of Township 3, 
Range 8. The central spirit of this settlement was Thomas 
Winstanley. Ile lived just across the line of Monroe, in 
St Clair county, and is mentioned here beeause the settle- 
ment bears his name and becanse of his influence in its 
aflairs. Tle was a man of means and a devoted Catholie, 
and a center of attraction for those of his nationality and 
of his faith. This English settlement at that carly day 
possessed most of what there was of culture and refinement 
in the territory of Prairie Dn Long preeinet. St. Augus- 
tine Church and the school that at an carly day was taught 
near it, symbolized their devotion to piety and to learning. 
William Threlfall was a native of Lancashire, Mngland. 
On his arrival in [linois, he landed at Kaskaskia. We re- 
mained here but a short time, and then with his wife and 
children came to the Winstanley settlement io 1819, and 
located on the N. E. 4 of seetion 6, where he improved a 
good farm. Mr. Threlfall was a patriotic citizen and served 
his conntry inthe Black Hawk war. He had mine children, 
John, Edward, Peter, James, William, Jane, Nancy, Mary 
and Elizabeth. John was a man grown when he eame, 
Ile married Margaret Thompson, and scttled on unimproved 
land in section 6. Tfe died of cholera in 184%. In the 
year 1819, Edward Newsham, also an Englishman and_ his 
wife arrived in the settlement. Ile located south of St. 
Angustine Church on section 6. Tle never had any children 
to advance the settlement, but was a prominent, inflnential 
and oseful man in the community of which he formed a 
part. John Bamber, arrived in 1821. He was a native of 
Yorkshire, England, and in 1817, eame to Maryland, where 
he remained two years. He then set ont for Hlinois with 
his wife and eight children, James, Thomas, William, John, 
Ann, Mary, Betsy and IHen. Te was also aecompanied by 
five brothers, Edward, John, Thomas, William and Richard 
Coop, who came from England to Maryland in L819. De- 
seending the Ohio ina flat boat they landed at Shawnce- 
town, where they remained for a period of two years, Wil- 
liam Coop having in the meantime died, In 1821, the 
Bamber family and Thomas Coop left Shawneetown, and 
came overland to what is now Prairie Du Long precinct. 
On their way to the Winstanley settlement they stopped at 
the house of John Morrison on Richland creek. Mr. Bam- 
ber settled on the N. j of section 6, land now owned by Dr. 
Kemp, a mile and a half west of Freedom. Here he im- 
proved a good farm and ended his days. 

James Bamber married shortly after his arrival and set- 
tled in St. Clair county. Thomas also settled in that county 
about 1830. William is living in Iarrisonville. John, 
Ellen, Ann and Mary are dead. Betsy resides in Cali- 
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fornia. ‘Thonias Coop married Ann Dickinson, and settled 
in section 1, township 3, range 9, where he still lives at the 
age of 77. Mr. Coop is a well-knowir citizen, and has been 
a useful man in his commnnity, John Gregson immigrated 
from England in 1819. His family consisted of his wife 
and three children, William, George and James. William 
and George died very young. Their names were afterward 
given to two after-born brothers. ‘There was also a daugh- 
ter, Eliza. Mr. Gregson settled on section 19, where he be- 
James [bison and his wife, 
about the year 1820, arrived from Laneashire, England, 
and loeated in the Winstanley settlement, in  seetion 5. 
Here he improved x good farm. Tis children were named 
Ile died in Fort Smith, Arkan- 
Zopher Williams and his brother Arthur were settlers 
of the year 1820, The former located on the N. 4 of seetion 
5. The Winstanley settlement is, at present, a mere name 
for a thing that is past. The English settlers have become 
seattered, and those of another nationality have taken their 
place. Several of the families went to California. About 
the year 1820, Henry Noah, a Kentnekian, who married 
[liza Robbison, settled in Horse Prairie, south of Richland 
ereck. Yle was a teacher, and probably the first in the pre- 
cinet. To the same date and Joeality may be referred, the 
Guthries, a family from one of the Eastern States. The 
children were John, Charles, James, Samuel, Joseph, Catha- 
rine and Nancy. dames was a teacher. He married Naney 
Ilurlstone. 


came quite a successful farmer. 


James, Thomas and Ann. 


sds. 


The Germans hegan to arrive about the year 1850. Philip 
Hensinger was among the first. On his arrival from Ger- 
many he had a wife and two or three children. He settled 
in section 15. Henry and Catharine Frick, and their chil- 
dren, Conrad, John, George, William, Charles, Ernst, Jacob 
and Catharine, came from Iesse Cassel to St. Clair connty 
in 1833, and thence to Monroe in 1835. The family located 
about two miles south of the town of Freedom. The father 
and mother are dead. our of the brothers are living here. 
John Rohl arrived in Twelve Mile Prairie in 1833. He 
eame from Hesse Darmstadt with his wife and four children, 
and settled on the N. [2 } of seetion 16. 
Christian Steigers from Beyern, Germany, with his wife and 
five children, four sons and a daughter, settled on the E. } 
of section 13 in Twelve Mile. In the same prairie, on the 
N. KE. } ot’ section {4, Conrad Moore settled in 1855. Ie 
and his family, his wife and two children, were from Hesse 
Darmstadt. John Weaver, also a German, settled about 
the centre of seetion 13 in 1856. Timothy Dunn and _ his 
wife Ann Flood were natives of Ireland, married in New 
York city, and eame here in 1858. The first land entered 
in this precinct was by Henry Neill, the N. W. + of section 
14, 160 acres entered August 11th, 1814. 


Tn the same year, 


TOWN OF FREEDOM. 


The town was laid out on land of Theodore Hilgard. It 
was platted and surveyed by Thomas Singleton, county 


surveyor, December 18, 1840. It stands on the N. W. 
quarter of seetion 4, T. 2 S.,R. 10 W. In 1849, Jacob 
Frick built the first house. The same year he opened a 
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stock of goods. The Star flouring mill was built in 1863, 
by Keho and Thieltges. In 1864, it was purchased by 
George Frick, the present owner and operator. The build- 
ing is of frame, and contains four run of burrs with a 
capacity of eighty barrels a day. The school-honse is a 
brick building, erected in 1865, at a cost of $1,300. The 
Freedom Library Association was organized as early as 
1867. It was chartered, December 9, 1872. It has five 
hundred and seventy volumes of books, worth about $2,500. 
PRESENT BUSINESS. 

General Stores.—Henry Gambach, Adam Roth, Joseph 

Klinkhardt. 


Hotels —Jacob Thum, K. Y. Roxroth. 
Saloon.—Jacob Heuvies. 


Blacksmiths—Lenhardt Weis, John Grib, Joseph Meyer- 
cough. 


Wagon Mukere—Sephastian Jakel, Jacob Wagner. 
Shoemaker—Henry Diefenbach. 


Harness Maker.—Heury Reismeyer. 
Justice and Notary Publie.—H. J. Frick. 
Postmaster —Henry Gambach. 


UOC IK aoe Jnl. 


JACOB THUM 


Was born in St. Gallen, Switzerland, March 11th, 1829. 
His parents were Jacob Thum and Francisco Thum. They 
came to America in 1842, landing in New Orleans. Their 
objective point was Highland, by way of the city of St. 
Louis, but on the way thither by boat they were “ frozen in,” 
below Cairo, where they remained two months. From here 
part of the company, including the subject of this sketch, 
walked to Belleville, St. Clair county. Here Jacob Thum, 
Jr., hired out to a farmer living near Shiloh at $36 per 
annum. He remained with his employer three years, when 
he again engaged bis services to Dr. Reis, first at $5, then 
at $7 per month. In the meantime his father, whose business 
in the old country was that of a potter, secnred a farm and 
he returned to live and labor with bim. 

Jacob Thum, Jr., was married to Josephine Zeller. a 
native of Switzerland, in Belleville, Nov. 1, 1852. The 


following year she died of cholera, and Jacob commenced 
trading. Prior to his wife's death he had spent a few months 
in Central city engaged in the grocery trade, but thinking 
to do better, exchanged his business for a place in Belleville. 
He was married to his present wife, Kuni Gundi Schoen- 
bein, Noy. 5th, 1855. By her he has three children. In 
1859 he located in Red Bud, where his father died, Jan. 
31st, 1861. In 1864 he moved to Freedom, where he has 
since resided. Mr. Thom is a business man of energy; he 
manages a fine farm and at the same time keeps a hotel for 
the accommodation of the traveling public. In politics he 
takes great interest, and can generally he found a delegate in 
local political conventions. His children are Anna Francis, 
born May 4, 1858, and now the wife of Joseph Klunkhardt ; 
Jacob, born July 1st, 1859, died Jan. 31st, 1861; Elizabeth, 
born Jan. 13, 1865, and Emma Eva, boru June 15, 1867. 


in UM A. 


yt RANDOLPH Co. 


tN the northwest part of Randolph county, south 
of Red Bud, lies the precinct of Ruma. The 
Kaskaskia river flows along its eastern boundary. 
Brewerville adjoins it on the south, Prairie du 
Rocher and a portion of Monroe county on the 
west. The land is elevated, divided into ridges 
and bluffs in the western portion, and rolling and level in 
the central part. It is well watered by Horse creek flowing 
from the northwest in a southeasterly direction, where it 
empties into the Kaskaskia. Camp’s creek waters the south- 
ern portion, and is also a tributary of the Kaskaskia. Torse’s 
creek derives its name from Horse prairie, and Camp’s creek 
from a family of the name of Camp. The bottom lands of 
these creeks are rich with alluvial deposits, and admirably 
adapted to grass. They are well timbered. The streams 
are tortuous, with blutfy banks, and limestone beds at fre- 
quent intervals. The soil of the ridge lands are adapted to 
wheat. There were settlements made in this precinct as 
early as 1782, on the authority of one of the oldest settlers. 
Two brothers named Ichabod and George Camp made im- 
provements on the creek called Camp's creek. These men 
seemed to be rovers, and moved shortly after they came to 
the precinct to Missouri, where a place is called Camp 
Spring after them. Their name has been given to one creek 
and two springs. 

Paul Harelston settled near the mouth of Camp’s Creek in 
1802. Not much can be gathered from any reliable source 
respecting him, execpt that he was quite a prominent man 
and for some time held the office of sheriff of the coanty. 

In 1808, Mr. Henderson, from South Carolina, settled op- 
posite Evansville on the west side of the Kaskaskia. Wil- 
liam Nelson came to Randolph county in 1812 or 714. He 
settled on Horse creek near where the village of Ruma now 
stands, and ereeted a horse mill anda small distillery It 
was conducted on a limited scale, there being only one small 
copper still. Ele became a prominent man, held the office 
of county commissioner, and was justice of the peace for a 
long time. He was married in South Carolina to Ellen 
Gray, by whom he had five sons, Jolin G., Isaac, William, 
Robert and James, and two daughters, Eliza and Mary. 
Eliza married William McBride and Mary married John 
Stevenson, an old settler from Ohio. The oldest settler nuw 
living in Randolph county is James O’Hara. the son of 
Henry O'llara, who came with his father originally from 
Frederick county, Maryland, where he was born November 
8, 1799. His father’s name was Ilenry, and he was married 
in Maryland to Margaret Brown, by whom he had ten 
children, Mary, Amelia, Catharine, James, Thomas, Samuel, 
Henry, Sarah, John and Charles, all of whom were born in 
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Maryland except Charles, who was born in Kentucky. Of 
these, four sons are still living. James and Henry live in 
Randolph county, John in Wisconsin, and Charles in Cali- 
fornia. The father of these sons first moved from Maryland 
to Nelson county, Ky. in 1811, from thence to Belleville, St. 
Clair county, Il., in 1817, and the succeeding year, 181%, 
to Randolph county, when he located in section 5, one mile 
southwest of Ruma village. When they first scttled in that 
locality, their nearest neighbor was two miles north, their 
next three miles south, and the next six miles, on the Amer- 
ican Bottom. William Nelson, spoken of, was the nearest 
neighbor. Joseph Orr, and his brother Thomas, were three 
miles off. 

Henry O'lfara and his wife died on the old place. 
on July 25th, [825, and he, June 1&th, 1826. James 
O'Hara, is the oldest son of Ifenry O’Hara spoken of. Ile 
was about 17 years old when, with his father he came to 
Randolph county, Hlinois. He had to depend for his edu- 
cation on what he picked up here and there. The county 
was a wilderness, there were plenty of wolves and game, but 
no school-houses. He followed his father’s oceupation, 
farming. In 1828, on the 26th of August, he was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Threlfall, a daughter of William Threl- 
fall, who came from England, about 1820, and settled in 
Monroe county, where Mr. O Hara first met and was inarried 
toher. As aresult of this marriage there were born twelve 
children. The wife of this venerable patriarch, died Novem. 
ber 5th, 1876, at the age of 66, having heen born in 1X10. 
The father of James O'llara was quite an extensive land 
owner. In 1818, Joseph and Thomas Orr came from Vir- 
ginia and located in the O'Hara settlement. Joseph died in 
Sparta, and Thomas went to Pike county, Illinois. Some 
of the children live at Sparta. John Brewer who came 
at the same time from Kentucky, brought along six sons, 
Thomas, lelix, Vincent, George, Pius and John,all of whom 
filled important places in the estimation of their neighbors, 
John was once county commissioner, and a justice of the 
peace. The father had in all ten children, all of whom are 
now dead. He lived four miles southwest of Mr. O'Ilara. 
James Whalen, emigrated from Maryland to Kentucky, and 
thence to the O'Ilara settlement in 1818. He was the 
father of Mrs, Julia Whalen, who married Bartholomew 
Ilay, who located on Ilorse Prairie. Francis &. Harrell, 
living on section 21, is the graudson of Benedick Harrell, 
who came from Maryland to Kentucky, in 1795. In the 
year 1814, he came thence to Randolph county, and located 
in the O'Hara settlement where he died about 1830, His 
wife's name was Alice Payne, and they were married in 


Maryland. Eight children were the result, Cornelius, Ber- 
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nard, Benedict, Thomas, Henry, Robert, Mary and Jane, | and settled in Christian county. He took part in the Black 
all of whom are dead. Benedict and Henry came out to | Hawk war. Ile moved to Randolph county in 1845, and 


the country with their father. Cornelius, the oldest son, was 
born in Maryland in 1793, and was about two years old 
when the family came to Kentucky. In 1815, while in 
Washington county, Kentucky, he married Elizabeth 
Gongh, daughter of John B. Gough, an old Revolutionary 
soldier, born in Maryland, who came to Randolph county, 
Illinois, in 1832, and remained one year, whence he went to 
Missouri. 

Francis E. Harrell was twelve years old, when his father 
came to Randolph Co., and is living on the same place 
where his father located. 

Thomas Mudd was born in Maryland. His ancestors 
were of the Lord Baltimore party. Some of them took part 
in the Revolutionary war. He married in Maryland a lady 
named Johanna Carrick, or Cariev, whose ancestors were 
also participants in the Colonial struggle for independence. 
A short time after his marriage, Thomas Mudd moved to Ky. 
and located in Spencer county, where he was a pioneer and 
settled down to farm life. He had a family of nine children 
by his marriage, seven sons and two daughters, whose names 
were James, Edward, Francis, Joseph, Felix, John and 
Thomas H. Teresa and Lucreta. James, the oldest son, came 
out from Kentucky one year before his father left. He was 
born in Maryland. He was married in Ky., to Amelia 
O’Hara, a sister of James O’Hara before mentioned. He 
raised a family of six sons and three daughters, all of whom 
grew to maturity except one son. Their names were William, 
Henry, Felix, Charles, Leo T. and Pins; Margaret A. 
Harriet and Eliza L. all are still alive but Pius, and they 
all live in Randolph county IIL, out Felix, who went to 
Texas, and still lives there. James Mudd, the father of 
these children came, as was stated, to III., one year before 
his father Thomas came out. It was the year 1818. He first 
settled on the bluff, N. East of Prairie du Rocher. William 
Mudd was the eldest. He was born April 30th, 1816, and 
was the only son born in Kentucky, all the rest being born 
in Illinois. William remained on the farm at home, until he 
was 21 years ofage. Mr. Mudd has always been an active 
promoter of public interests. In 1857 he was choseu as a 
candidate for the office of Associate Judge of Randolph Co. 
Aiter serving four years, he was again elected in 1861, and 
served another term. He is at present enjoying home life 
in his large farm seven miles from Red Bud, on section 30, 
Kuma precinct. 

The Simpson family were also among the early settlers in 
this township. They are descendants of an old English family 
who emigrated to America with Lord Baltimore on account 
of religious persecution. William Pregley, was born in 
Spencer county, Kentucky, April 25th, 1818. His grand- 
father, Simon Pregley, emigrated from the State of Pennsyl- 
yania atan early period to Ky., where Abraham Pregley, 
the father of William, was born about 1796. He was mar- 
ried in Ky. to Susan Smith, and in 1833 moved to Randolph 
county, and located in Township 5, Range8, about 4 miles 
west of Evansville. 

John Vinson came from Kentucky to Illinois in 1831, 


settled on section 22. He was married to Mary Ann 
Simpson (sister of James D.), in Sangamon county, in the 
year 1833. 

John M. Baker was an old settler, who came from New 
York to Randolph county about the year 1834; he was a 
brother of David J. Baker, of Kaskaskia. He died at Ruma 
in 1855. 

Michael Donohoo was married in Kentucky about 1819 
to Julia Welch. In 1826 he came to Randolph county, and 
settled where the village of Ruma now stands on section 33. 

James M. Kennedy was born March 17, 1795, in the State 
of Vermont. He came to Randolph county, Illinois, and 
was married there in 1828 to Sarah Dodge. He helped to 
build a house for John M. Baker, which was the first build- 
ing erected in Ruma. They hauled the logs from Iforse 
Creek Bottom, as there was no timber near large enough. 
He had by his marriage nine children. 

James O'Hara, first mentioned, is a grand old patriarch, 
whose hair and beard are white as snow. His memory at 
the age of 83 is somewhat remarkable: he can give the 
dates of all the early events connected with his family his- 
tory, and the names of all the old settlers. He remembers 
the location of St. Patrick’s Church, half a mile from his 
residence ; it was originally constructed of logs and was built 
in 1828 [ts history is as follows: His father, before his 
death, made a will devising one hundred acres of his land 
for the use of the Catholic Church, and on this land the first 
building was erected as stated. About 1853 the present 
brick edifice was built. Father John Gifford was the pastor. 
There have since been added a fine brick convent, a priest’s 
house and buildings for school purposes. Rev. Father 
Vocht is the present pastor, and the church is in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

Mr. O'Hara also remembers Nelson’s horse mill and dis- 
tillery, and relates how the neighbors used to get their jugs 
filled ; and, putting them in one end of the bag, placed their 
grist from the mill into the other end,—and, setting astride, 
ride home, happy in the prospect of a good time. 


RUMA VILLAGE. 


Ruma village is located about four miles south of the 
town of Red Bud, on sections 4, 5, 32 and 33. It is bisected 
by the township line running east and west. It was laid 
out in the year 1854. Three acres were sold by William 5. 
Hughs, a brother of Felix. This land was sold to the heirs 
of John M. Baker, an old settler hefore mentioned. Town 
lots were laid off by the Baker heirs and the brothers Dono- 
hoo, Mathew and Thomas; and the village grew apace. In 
the year 1872 a large four story brick flouring mill was 
erected. Albert W. Baker, John Heck and Thos. Donohoo 
were the leaders in the enterprise. The mill, after a period 
of varied success, ultimately passed into the hands of its 
present enterprising owners, Fred. Engelke and Valentine 
Weismantel, under whose management it is in a flourishing 
condition. Its capacity is 200 bbls. daily. It uses both the 
buhr and roller process, and makes a fine brand called the 
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“ Queen of the West.” In connexion with the coojtrs’ shop 
attached, it employs twelve men. 

The village has one brick hotel, by Henry Keukner; one 
frame hotel, by Medard Heck ; two brick stores, one by Jas. 
O'Hara, the other by Kenkner, Degener & Co.; two black- 
smiths’ shops—one by Henry Sievers, the other by C. E. De 
Witt; one tailor shop, by Fritz Wilkning ; one shoemaker 
shop, by J. B. Frank; one wagon shop, by August Miller ; 
one post-office—James O'Hara, postmaster ; one physician, 


T. P. Lark, M. D.; two justices of the peace, J. B. Frank 
and Henry Keukner. J.B. Frank is notary public and 
county commissioner. There are two school-houses, one 
half a mile north, and one five miles southeast. There are 
two churches, but not in the yillage,—one Evangelical 
Lutheran and one Catholic. Stacy Hughs was the first 


postmaster. 
There are several good brick and frame residences in the 


village, which has a population of about two hundred. 
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JOHN B FRANK. 


One of the prominent citizens of the thriving village of 
Ruma is County Commissioner John B. Frank ; he was born 
on the 2Ist day of December, 1834, at Ob»rdot, Bavaria, 
and is the youngest of nine children of Conrad and Caroline 
(Kreiter) Frank. Atter completing au elementary education, 
he learned the shoemaker’s trade in his native village. In 
the year 1853, at the age of nineteen years, he emigrated to 
America, landing at New York; he came west to St. Louis, 
Missouri, and, after working at his trad’ a few months in 
that city, settled at Louisiana, Pike county, Missouri, where 
he established himself in his profession. On the Ith day 
of March, 1558, he married Miss Mary Williams, daughter 
of Graham and Naney Williams; Mrs. Frank was born 
May T4th, 1445. Their children are: George, born Decem- 
ber 28th, 1858, who grew to bea bright boy of sixteen years, 
when he died, March 5th, 1875; Cora, born September 1th, 
1861, married to Edward Horrel, on October 14th, 1479; 
Edgar C., born September 24th, 1874; and Tsabel, born De- 
eember 14th, 1831. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War Mr. Frank entered 
military service as a private in the ‘th Regiment of Mis- 
souri State troops; hethen re-enlisted in the 35rd Regiment, 
Missouri Volunteers, when he served as Corporal of Co. D. 


At the battle of Nashville, on December Toth, 1864, he was 
dangerously wounded, receiving a fracture of the skull; al 
though little hopes were entertained as to his recovery, he, 
under skilful treatment, was restored to life, and was honot- 
ably discharged at the Marine Ilospital at St. Louis on 
June 5th, 1865. On the 21st day of Mareh. 1866, Mr. 
Frank, with his family, came to Ruma, where he at once 
opened a shop, and where he is still doing a thriving busi- 
ness. In 1868 he was commissioned as post-master of Numa, 
which office he held for eleven years and nine months; find. 
ing the office too troublesome, he resigned the same, and in 
1875 was elected a Justice of the Peace; as a prominent 
member of the Republican party of Randolph county, Mr. 
Frank soon became widely known, and in the year 1580 his 
party honored him with the nomination for County Com- 
missioner, to which office he was elected by a handsome 
majority. At present Mr. Frank is President of the Board 
of County Commissioners, and his official reeord in that en- 
pacity is without blemish. He east his first vote for Lin- 
eoln and Johnson, and has ever sinee affiliated with the Re- 
publican party. He is a member of the Catholic Church, 
Mr. Frank has a comfortable home at Ruma, and he and his 
family are highly esteemed by their neighbors and friends. 
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Tue firm of O'Hara Bros. general merchants, at Ruma, 
was organized in 1872, by Henry and James R. O'Hara 
Henry, the oldest son of James O’Hara and Elizabeth 
(Threllfall) O'Hara, was born on December 10th, 1829, at 
the O’Hara homestead, near Ruma. He left home in the 
year 1850, and for a short time went to farming on his own 
In 1851, he entered the store of H. C. Cole, at. 
Chester, asa salesman and remained there for three years. 
Joining a party headed by William Threllfall in 1854 he 


went to California, by the overland route and arrived there 


account. 


safely after a six mouths’ journey. During the twelve years 
stay in California he was engaged in mining, but with 
unsatisfactory results, returning by the isthmus route to 
He and his brother 


James went to farming, one mile south of Harrisonville, 


New York and from there to his home. 


Monroe county, Illinois. While there he was married to 


Miss Mary Misplay, daughter of Louisand Jane (Tyner) 


Misplay. Tbe marriage occurred on the Ist day of Febru- 
ary, 1870. Mrs. Mary O’Hara was born on the 9th day of 
November, 1849. They had five children, Addie, born 
November 18th,1871; Carrie Agnes, horn January 13th, 
1872; Maggie Jane, horn June 29th, 1875; James Oscar, 
born February 19th, 1877 aud died December 18th, 1877 ; 
and Jessie Rachel, born November 30th, 1878. While ona 


trip to St. Louis, Mr. O'Hara contracted pneumonia and 
died, after an illness of but five days, on February 10th, 
1879, mourned by his widow and children and his many 
relatives and friends. During his lifetime he gained the 
highest esteem of all who knew him, by his honesty, industry 
and superior social qualities. His remains are interred in 
the Catholic cemetery near Ruma. He left his widow and 
children in comfortable circumstances, and his wife still 


holds his share in the store at Ruma. 
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é yp ram is a small precinet containing twenty 
ae 4. sections of land. It lies south of the Central 
ai and Sparta precincts, and is bounded on the 
east by Steele’s mills, and Sparta on the south 
by Bremen, and on the west hy Florence and 
Central, The land is rolling, some timber 
and some prairie, and is generally well im- 
proved. The soil is loam on the prairie, 
but clay in the timbered portion. The south- 
east part of the preeinct is watered by a branch of Mary's 
river. Pillars’ creek also flows through it. The prairie 
is called “Opossumden.” 

The first settler in Blair was Major John Pillars, a half 
brother of James Hughs, son of Thomas Hughs, whe was 
killed by the Indians while crossing the Ohio river cn his 
way hack toa settlement; he had previously lived near 
Kaskaskia. His wife escaped, and, returning to Kentucky, 
afterwards married James Pillars, the father of Major John 
Pillars, who, with his two sons, John and Richard, and Mrs. 
Hughs’ son, by her former husband, eame out and made a 
settlement on what is known as the ‘‘ Old Hughs Place,” on 
the east side of the Kaskaskia river. John Pillars did not 
long remain here, but opened a farm near his father, and 
soon afterward moved to Opossumden prairie. He was a 
man of note, and for a long time was major of the militia 
He died on his farm January, 1852. Ile received his first 
education from James Hughs, his half-brother, who was 
older, and quite a mathematician. John Pillars built the 
first house in Blair precinct, on section fonr. It was made 
of round logs. He also improved the first farm. His daugh- 
ter, Anne Pillars, now Mrs. Harinon, was the first child born 
in the precinet. 

The first burial gronnd was on the farm above mentioned. 
In it were buried John Pillars, his wife, and a few friends. 

Samuel Crawford built the second house in this precinet. 
He originally came from Tennessee, in the year 1816. He 
settled on Opossumden prairie in 1819. He was said to 
have beeu the first school teacher. A prominent and pop- 
ular man, he served in various capacities. At one time he 
was Justice of the Peace, then a rceeiver of publie moneys in 
the Land office, at Kaskaskia, also a member of the Legis- 
lature. 

William Morris settled on Opossumden prairte in 1817, 

Edward Cainpbell, who at present resides in Blair village, 
is the son of Alexander Campbell, who came from Smith 
county, Tennessee, in 1819, bringing with him a family of 
eight children, making the journey by wagon, and accom- 
panied several other families. Their journey was tedious, 
and without incident, 


The Indians were numerous, and Mr. Camphell says he 
frequently saw as many as three hundred, Bear, deer, and 
other game abounded. Wolf killing was quite a pastime. 

Alex. Campbell, after living a quiet and industrious life, 
died, esteemed a good citizen, in the year 1827. His sons 
were, Edward, John, Andrew, William, and Alexander. 
Edward still lives near the old place, which was on section 
eight. 

He has been County Commissioner and Justice of the 
Peace. John was elected sherill’ in 1838, and held the office 
for ten years, Was afterwards eleeted Judge of the County 
Court ; then sheriff again, and finally judge, which position 
he held until his death. 

James MeFarland, William Morris, and James McDon- 
ough, were old settlers in Blair. A company was made up 
on the Opossumden prairie for the Black [awk war, with 
Josiah 8. Biggs for captain, and during an enthusiasm cre- 
ated by a Col. Henry, from the northeast part of the State, 
a second was raised, which had for captain, James Thomp- 
son, who resided near Preston, on the Irish settlement. 

Marcus L. Barnes was in the Mexican war. His father 
was a captain in both the Black Ilawk and Mexican wars, 

Felix Hughs, an old settler, lives in section 9. Mis 
father, James, whose mother married James Pillars, came 
from Kentucky, and settled with his step-father near Kas- 
kaskia in the year 1875. The place is known as the © Old 
Hughs place.” — James Hughs was a noted man, remarka- 
ble for energy and sound judgment. 
a fine scholar for those days; he excelled in mathematics. 
So noted was he that John Reynolds, afterward Judge of 
the Supreme Court and Governor of the State, applied to 
him and received all the education he obtained until he 
reached his seventeenth year. The future governor walked 
from the farm on which the family lived, and whieh is now 
owned by John Beare, on seetion 21, in Florence precinct, 
and received his instruction during the winter nights; colc 
weather, rain, or snow did not deter him. 

James Hughs, being a man of energy and business capa- 
city, engaged in making salt, at the mouth of Saline creck, 
in Missouri, opposite Kaskaskia, a place where the early 
settlers were in the habit of boiling salt. This salt he con- 


He was alsu considered 


| veyed to the falls of the Ohio in what were then called /t- 


rogues,small flat-bottomed boats, which were polled and hauled 
along the river. Trading the salt he brought back such 
articles as were needed tor use and to barter. On one of 
these trips he met his future wife, a lady named Rachel 
[lal], and engaged to marry her at the conclusion of his 
next trip. His step-father, James Pillars, having by some 
mcans gotten information of the matter, unknown to Mr. 
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Ilughs, made his arrangements to surprise him, so when 
James started down the river with his cargo of salt, Mr. 
Pillars, taking two horses, besides the one he rode, cut 
across the country and met young Hughs at the falls, who, 
being thus surprised, inquired the reason of bis unlooked-for 
presence, and was told by Mr. Pillars that, expecting a mar- 
riage, he had brought the horses so that he might ride with 
his wife to her new home. The party rode back together, 
camping out at night, their only bed being the blankets car- 
ried on horseback, and their food such as could be prepared 
by the way with the camp kettle. 

James Ilughs lived on his step-father’s farm, which he 
obtained, until his death. He was in the United States 
Ife left five sons, namely, James, 
John, Stace, Felix and Henry. 

Returning to the history of Felix Hughs, we find he 
was born in Randolph Co., near the site of Ellis Grove in 
1516. 

Amos Taggart, living on section 5, is the son of Daniel C. 
and Margaret Taggart. Daniel C. was born in South Caro- 
lina and came to Randolph Co., the first time, about the 
year 1812. After a short sojourn he returned to South 


ranging service in 1812. 


Carolina, and remaining a few years, emigrated with his 
family about the year 1825. He settled in this precinct. 
John Taggart a brother of Daniel C., who came to the 
county about the same time, took part in the Black Hawk 
war. Daniel C Taggart had nine children, six sons and 
three daughters. John, David, William, Amos, Jane, Ellen, 
Margaret, Francis and Robert. All are dead but David, 
William, and Amos. 

William Taggart, a brother of Amos, served in the Mexi- 
can war, in company C., of the 2d Hl. Vol. Inf., under Cap- 
tain Crow. He wasa participant in the battle of Buena 
Vista. Amos Taggart is a member of the old debating sorie 
fy, mentioned in the latter part of this chapter. 

Alexander M. Wilson, living on sections 6 and 7, came 
from Duchess county, New York, in 1837. He first settled 
on Lively Prairie. He had to encounter but few of the 
vicissitudes connected with the first settlement of the county. 
He followed the business of farming until the breaking out 
of the late war, when he entered the service and attained 
the rank of captain in the 30th Ills. Vol. Inf. Toward the 
close of the war he was commissioned major, and appointed 
to duty in the Commissary Department. He continued in 
this department until after the surrender of General Joseph 
Johnson, in North Carolina, when he returned to the more 
peaceful pursuits of farm life In 1842 Mr Wilson married 
Susan Young, a daughter of John Young, who came from 
Pennsylvania to Illinois among the early settlers. He 
served in the Black Hawk war. The father of Mr. Wilson 
was named Alexander Murray Wilson. 
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The following are some of the first land entries in Blair 
precinct. They are in township 6 N., range 6 W. 

April 10th, 1815, Wm. Morrison entered south half, sec- 
tion 3, 320 acres. April 21st, 1815, John Pillars entered 
the S. E. quarter of section 4, 160 acres. Jan. 16th, 1818, 
David Lovney entered the E. half, N. W. quarter, section 3, 
Tlacres. Oct. 3d, 1818. Charles Glover entered the W. 
half, S. W. quarter, section 4, 80 acres, 


BLAIR VILLAGE. 


This little village lies almost due south from Sparta, and 
is located on sections 2, 3, 34, 35. It derived its name from 
Thomas C. Blair. On making an application for a post 
office at the place, there being no name designated, it was 
suggested that Mr. Blair’s own name be given. And it 
was accordingly called Blair. He was appointed the first 
postmaster, and was also the first justice of the peace. He 
built the first house. It was a frame, and put up in the 
year 1859, Mr. Blair also opened and kept the first store. 
He came from county Antrim, Ireland, in the year 1842. 

The village is on the Chester and Sparta road, and the 
buildings extend along the cross formed by the intersection 
of that by the township road running east and west. It 
has some neat frame dwellings. One very fine farm-house 
stands on the Chester road on the southern limit, that would 
grace any town. The population is about two hundred. 

There are in this neat quiet village, two church edifices, 
O. 8. Presbyterian and Southern Methodist. The former 
was erected a cost of $3,200. The latter, $2,400. Rev. 
AW. Wright was the first pastor of the Presbyterian, and 
Rev. L Duckworth of the Methodist church. 

The first physician was Dr. Milton Hubbard, he was 
succeeded by Dr. J. F. White, and he by Dr. J. L. 
Mathews. The village has the following business, viz. : 

Store for General Merchandise—Owned by the Blair 
Brothers, nephews of Thomas C. Blair. 

Post Ojfice-—Postmaster, Robert J. Blair. 

Justice of the Peace —S. Boggs. 

Blaeksmith—Fred. Hartley. 

Wagon Maker.—James Hartley, also justice of peace. 

Flour Mill.—Having a capacity for one hundred barrels 
daily, is owned by W. E. Brown. {t gives employment to 
three hands. 

Saw Mill.—Owned by the same, runs in connection with 
the grist mill. 

There are two school houses near the village on sections 
two and thirty-five. There is a coal mine one and a qnarter 
miles northeast of the village, owned by George Stanway. 
It gives employment to three men, and yields a fine quality 
of bitimmous coal, used maiuly by the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. 
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S situated in the scuthcast of the central 
part of the county, und comprises por- 


greater part being in Town 6. It con- 
tains twenty six sections or about 16,640 
aeres,and had in [880 a population of 
703. The gencral surface is rolling, which 
becomes quite rngged in many places on 
approaching the various water courses, 
which are usually lined with a narrow 
belt of timber. The principal streams 
are Mary's river, which flows across the 
southeastern portion of the precinct, 
forming its southern boundary, and Little Mary’s river and 
Pillars’ creek, which water and drain the western and 
northern portions of the precinct. The Wabash and Chester 
Railroad traverses diagonally through the southeastern part 
crossing Mary’s river twice within her borders. 

Breemen is one of the best improved bodies of }and in the 
county The farmers are a thrifty, hard-working, industrious 
class, many of them Germans. Much attention is given to 
manuring the lands, which have been so long neglected, and 
they are being well paid for their labor. As a rule there 
are no better farm bnildings to be found in Randolph 
eounty, thau in the little precinct of Breemen. The country 
abounds in finely made farms, beautiful groves and orchards, 
and well made roads. The soil is productive, and yield- 
abundant crops of all kinds of grain, fruit and vegetables. 

The first permanent settler to locate within the Hmits of 
Breemen was undoubtedly Robert Tindall, in the year 1802. 
Ile was from Chester county, South Carolina, and located 
on See. 32, Tf. 68., Nh. 6 W., on the old Fieming place. It 
was here, on the banks of the small tributary of Little Mary 
ereek, that he commenced the erection of a smal] water mill 
which, before its completion, was swept away by the floods. 
Hesoon after erected a horse mill, near his eabin, which 
served a good purpose, and was a great convenience to the 
early settlers. ‘There is no doubt but that this small rnde 
affair was in those days a great inducement for the pioneers 
to locate near it. Mr. Tindell was a valuable man in this 
thinly peopled country, and one who was greatly esteemed 
by his brother pioneers. Hespent a life of usefulness. Tis 
sons Reuben and Robert are well remembered by many of 
the citizens. Tindell, was soon followed by others, many of 
whom remained only a short period in the settlement. John 
Lacy, aSouth Carolinian, located here in 1804. Tle was 
probably the next permanent settler. The Harmon settle- 
ment, just west of the western boundary line of this pre- 
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tions of T. 6 and 7 S.R. 6 W., the- 


cinct, was the next settlement, and it filled up rapidly 
Michael Harmon, a native of Tennessce, was the founder, 
and resided there until his death. This settlement docs not 
properly belong to this chapter, and is mentioned fully in 
another part of this work. At this late date it is impossible 
to give the names or the history of the settlers as they came 
in, but we can only write a short account from the meager 
data collected from the memories of the few old pioneers. 
Prior to the war of 18i2, and the Indian hostilities resulting 
therefrom, the settlers were few, and in many instances they 
were separated many miles from each other. During those 
troubles there were many Indian depredations committed 
within the limits of Randolph county, but so far as we can 
learn, this little band of hardy pioneers fortunately escaped 
harm from the hands of the savages, although like all they 
were in constant alarm, When an attack was expected, these 
settlers sought refuge either in Fort Gage or at Georgetown 
(Steelesville.) The war over, and treaties of peace made with 
the Indians, the country began rapidly filling up with emi 
grants from the southern and eastern states. 

James McFarland came from South Carolina, and settled 
here in 1817. Ilis son, Andrew McFarland, lived in the 
neighborhood until his death, a few years ago. John Foresce 
was another very carly arrival, and came from Virginia, 
bringing a wife and fanrily, consisting of girls, viz.: Susie, 
who married Joseph Robinson; Sally, who became the wife 
of Jefferson Robinson; Betsey, the wife of Bryant Axom; 
Polly, the wife of Assac Laird, and Lovina, who married 
Joseph Lively. All are now dead. Mr. Foersee purchased 
100 acres of land of Col. John Edgar, upon which he settled, 
and which was known for many years as the old Foresee 
place, in the N. 15. quarter of section 14. Ie improved a 
good farm and remained on it until hisdeath. Isaae Oliver, 
aman of family, located at a very early day, improved a 
farm and remained a resident of the precinct for many 
years. 

Breemen can boast of having within her limits one among 
the oldest settlers now living in the county,—-Joseph Lively. 
He isa son of Shadrach Lively and a grandson of Joseph 
Lively, the original one of the name to come to this country. 
Ile, the grandfather of Joseph Lively, came from Abbeville, 
South Carolina, in 1805, and first settled three miles north 
of Kaskaskia, in Florence precinct. We remained there 
antil 1823, when he moved and settled in the lower end of 
Opossumden prairie, and one year later settled the Camp- 
hell place, in sce. 18, tp. 6.5. range 5 W. He was an 
industrious and benevolent man; he died here in 1833. 
His sons were Amos, Shadrach, Enoch, Richard, James and 
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Reuben, none of whom are now living. 


They were all 
farmers, and among the best citizens of the county, from 
whom a numerous progeny have sprung. John Lively, a 
brother of old Joseph Lively, came with his brother, and 
afterward permanently located in a beautiful prairie on sec. 
4 of tp.58., range 6 W., which has ever since borne the 


name of Lively prairie. Joseph Lively, son of Shadrach, 
who now lives on sec. 25 of tp. 6, range 6, was born in 1804, 
consequently one year old when he came to the county with 
his father’s family. He is a native of Abbeville county, 
South Carolina. The party came in four-horse wagons, with 
but little household furniture and with little means; they 
lived in rough, unhewed log cabins. After arriving at ma- 
turity he married Lovina Foresee, daughter of John Foresee, 
above mentioned. About 1829 he purchased of Alexander 
Donaldson 280 acres of land, being in the E. half of section 
25. This was unimproved land. He erected a hewed log 
house upon the tract and began improvements. He is still 
living on the old place, now over seventy-eight years of age. 
In his younger days Mr. Lively was a great hunter, and 
spent much of his time in pursuit of game. Then the deer 
and wild turkey and all kinds of game were abundant. He 
sold much of his game in St. Louis every season ; his load 
consisted of from twenty to thirty deer, besides a number of 
wild turkeys. He relates that he has killed hundreds of 
wolves, and that he killed the last one that was caught in 
this part of the country about twenty years ago. He raised 
a family of seven children. 

Early land entries.—December 23, 1819, John Rowland 
entered the W.4 of the S. W. 4 of section 14, 80 acres; 
October 17, 1818, John Mahan entered W. 3 of N. E. 4 of 
section 17, 80 acres; August 20, 1818, John Vineyard en- 
tered the W. 4 of S. E. 4 of section 32,80 acres. The 
above are all in township 6 south, range 6 west. 

The first orchard was set out by Joseph Lively on his 
place in section 25. He purchased the trees from a nursery 
up the Mississippi river a few miles. Isaac Qliver had a 
cider press in early days. Sandy Campbell was the first 
justice of the peace in this neighborhood. Dr. Ashby Jones 
was the first to practice medicine here. The earliest school 
was taught by Ezekiel Robbins, in a log house in the N. W. 
of section 27. He continued teaching in the neighbor- 
hood for a number of years. The first school-house was 
built on the N. E. + of section 26, and was about 25x25 


feet in size, constructed of logs. It was in this building 
that the first preaching was done, by the Revs. John Crane 
and Bowers, both Methodists. Ephraim Joy also preached 
here at a very early day. The Evangelical Lutheran de- 
nomination erected the first church in the precinct in 1840. 
It is now superseded by a handsome brick with sandstone 
trimmings, which was erected at a cost of $9,000. The old 
graveyard on the N. E. } of seetion 26 is the first public 
burying ground in the precinct. The ground was deeded 
for that purpose by Job Laird as early as 1830, and his 
wife was the first buried there. 


VILLAGE OF RANDOLPH. 


This place was laid out on the old Sparta and Chester 
road by Hiram Chapman, and surveyed and platted by 
Samuel Thompson, deputy county surveyor, September 12, 
1839, and the plat recorded in the office of the circuit clerk, 
October 16, 1859. This road, in early days, was quite a 
thoroughfare. About 1850, it was partially planked, and 
a great deal of grain and flour was hauled over it to the Mis- 
sissippi river, before the building of the railroad. It 
has again became a dirt road. About 1850, John 
Wood kept a small grocery and liquor establish- 
ment there. Ina few years the Germans began flocking 
into the vicinity, and through their industry and prudence 
the country around became more prosperous. In 1856, Isaac 
Lehnherr, erected a good store-house, and laid in a well 
selected stock of goods and began doing a brisk trade. The 
post-office which had been established, a short time pre- 
viously, just south of the village,was moved into the place in 
the winter of 1856. It was called Breemen, which name it still 
retains, Mr. Buckman soon afterward opened a store, and 
several workshops were soon being operated in the vicinity. 
A school-house was erected at St. John’s church in 1856. A 
school-house was erected in 1879. The place is now quite a 
brisk little inland village, and considerable business is being 
done there. Among the business men and tradesmen of 
1882, we will mention the following: 

General Merchandise —William Buckman, also P. M. 
and Henry Schroeder. 

Drugs and Physicians.—Henry Adderly. 

Wagon Maker.—E. F. Sick. Tailor —John Struss. 

Dress Maker.—Miss Eliza Dillman. 

Shoe Maker.—John Dannenbrink. 


Ime ci WOOD. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


N¥HIS precinct is situated in the extreme 
% sontheastern part of the county, and 
lies on the Mississippi. It comprises 
geographically portions of townships 
seven and eight south, and ranges five 
and six west. The surface generally is 
hilly and rough, and on approaching 
the Mississippi terminates in a high 
range of abrupt blutis, extending along 
Almost the entire territory was originally 


the river. 
heavily wooded, and much of it is still in that condition. 


The soil of these uplands is quite productive. There is an 
area of bottom belonging to the precinet, which including 
Mary’s River, Liberty and Sheep islands, perhaps does not 
exceed two thousand acres. Mary’s River island, formerly 
ealled Crane’s, from John Crane, who was the original settler 
of it and who died there in 1850, lies in the Mississippi and 
constitutes a part of township seven and eight south, range 
six west. Ithas an area of about one thousand acres, less 
than one-fourth of which lies in Chester previnet. Much of 
it is under cultivation. Liberty island, now with doubtful 
propriety so called, is a level area of about seven hundred 
aeres of land, lying in the Mississippi, and in 1880, had a 
population of 9588. The streams that supply water and 
drainage, are Mary’s River, Little Nile, Degognia, Hiskison, 
and Jones creeks. The three former, together with the 
Mississippi, constitute, of the mainland, a peninsula. The 
timber is of an excellent character, and abundant. The soil 
is rich, and but little attention is paid to fertilizing. 
Wheat is the staple, though eorn is raised,and yields 
abundantly in the bottoms. Fruit grows well and is exten- 
sively cultivated. 

The first settlement in Rockwood precinet was made in 
1802 by Benjamin Crane, on section 22, township 7, range 6. 
He had seven sons, Benjamin, Squire, William, James, Joel, 
Lewis and John. They settled about the mouth of Mary's 
river and on the island opposite, which once bore the family 
name. The next settlement was made by Elmsley Jones, 
within the present limits of’ Rockwood village, as early as 
1804. The small creek that flows through the village still 
bears his name. Ife was the first man eapitally punished in 
the county. The execution occurred at Kaskaskia, in 1505, 
James Gilbreath being then sheriff. Jones murdered a man 
named Reed, of Jackson county with whom he had quar- 
reled. John Hickman built a cabin on the river at Rock- 
wood village, in 1800. The site has long since been swept 
away by the current. Jehn Mansker was originally from 
the neighborhood of Louisville, Kentucky. In 1801 he 


brought his family to Missouri and settled opposite section 
11, where he remained about six years. Ile then came to 
Randolph county, and in 1807, located on Liberty formerly 
called Mansker island, where he remaiued til] 1813, when he 
settled on section 10. The site of this settlement has been 
swept away, Samuel Mansker, son of the above, was born 
near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1795. He went to Missouri, 
with his father at the age of six yeurs, and came along to 
Liberty Island, at the age of twelve. About 1816 or 717 he 
married Naney Crawford and settled on the N. E, ¢ of see- 
tion 11, where he improved a good farm, much of which has 
been swallowed up by the river. Ile still lives on the old 
farm at the age of eighty-six, the oldest pioneer in the 
preeinet and probably in the county. He was four times 
married and is now living with his fourth wife. He hada 
large family of children, seven of whom are now living. 
Jobn Hindman was a native of Ireland, and about the year 
1800. came to Kentucky where he married Ann Gaston. Te 
remained here about five or six years, when he came with 
his family to Randolph county. Tle and his wife walked all 
the way. he leading a filly that bore upon his back, in a sort 
of basket, his two sons and only ehildren, Robert, then about 
four, and Alexander two years of age. In 18U6 he settled 
onthe S. i. $ of the S. W. 4 of section 22, where he put up 
acabin and remained about two years, and then moved to 
the N. E. } of the N. W. 4 of seetion 23, where he died in 
1825 or 26. This wife survived him for a period of time. 
Robert died unmarried at the age of twenty-two years. 
Alexander married Sarah, daughter of Alexander Barber, 
at the age of twenty-two, and in 1826 settled on the old 
homestead, in seetion 23, where he lived about five years. 
He then moved to the S. E. } of the N. W. ¢ of seetion 12, 
where he entered eighty acres of land and built a stone house 
still standing, in which he lived about twenty years and 
then moved to the 8. W. } of the N. I. } of section 12, 
where he built a frame house in whieh he still resides, at the 
ave of seventy-six. He has seven children living, John, 
Samuel, Alexander Jr., James H{,, Ann, Emeline, and 
Sarah, Alexander, on the S. W. } of the 8. FE. t of section 
1, township 8 south, range 6 west. Ann, Emeline and Sarah 
live in the precinct. 

The Bilderback family settled first in the neighborhood 
of Kaskaskia in 1802. In 1818, William and Charles caine 
to Rockwood precinet and entered land in seetion 7, They 
beeame permanent resideuts. Charles died in 1849. \lex- 
ander Barber, waga native of Connecticut. Ile came to the 
county from Ohio in 1$04, and first settled on the east side 
of Kaskaskia river in the Bilderback settlement not far 
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from Riley’s mill. He came to the precinct in 1825, and 
located about two miles north of Rockwood. In 183+, he 
settled on scction 18, and purchased land. His first wife 
was Nancy Dennis, whom he married at Marietta, Ohio. 
He was a skilful millwright in his day and erected a mill on 
his farm. He held the office of justice of the peace for a 
period exceeding forty years, and was the first justice in the 
precinct. He died in 1801, leaving a widow who had been 
his second wife. Henry Clendinen was of Scotch desgent, 
and came to the county from Kentucky, and in 1818, en- 
tered eighty acres of land in section 4+. He brought along 
with him his wife and six grown children. Ie died in 1891. 
Descendants of the family arc still living in the precinet, 
prominent among whom is Dr. M. W. Clendinen of Tock. 
wood village. George Sebastian came to the precinct in 
1830, from Kentucky. In that state he married Nancy, 
daughter of Leonard Carter, who settled on the N. W. ¢ of 
section 23, as early as 1820. He remained here but a short 
time and then went to Rockwood village, and finally to 
Jackson county, where he became a prosperous farmer. 
B. F. Sebastian was born in the county in 1838 The first 
settler on Sheep Island was George W. Steele. He built a 
cabin and began improvement here in 1857. Ie was soon 
after drowned and was succeeded in ownership by William 
Burns, who was the last occupant. 

Near the &. W. corner of section 16, was an old French 
fortification of earthwork. Traces of it which have disap- 
peared in the course of husbandry, were visible about 
twenty years ago. Not far from this point on the bank of 
Degognia creek, now lost to view, was visible only a few 
years since the grave of Degognia, an old Indian, or, as the 
name would seem to indicate, a Frenchman, whose history lies 
beyond the shadowy land even of tradition, Near the ceuter 
of section 17, ona slight elevation now the site of George 
Cooper’s residence, stood an oll log cabin. This clevation on 
digging for the foundation of Mr. Cooper's house proved to 
be an Indian burial place from which were exhumed skele- 
tonsin a sitting posture. But few of them were removed. 
Among the bones taken out was a massive jaw bone, which 
must haye been the property of a giant. Pottery of dif- 
ferent designs was found. A vase, which was in a good state 
of preservation, contained a species of red powder, The 
oldest burial place in the precinct is just north of the Eben- 
ezer school-house on the 8. } of section 5, Aun early inter- 
ment here was that of Henry Clendiven. Samuel Mansker 
improved the first farm. 


VILLAGE OF ROCKWOOD, 


The first to occupy the site of the village which was for- 
merly called Liberty, was probably Elmsley Jones, already 
referred to. Samuel Mansker built the second, if not the 
first house, within her limits. The first store was estab- 
lished by James McCormick. In 1832 John Stearns, who 
immigrated from Kentucky, laid off the town into lots. 
January 20, 1836, Samuel Mansker and Joab Parks had it 
surveyed and platted by James ‘Thompson, county surveyor. 
The plat was recorded in the office of the circuit clerk, July 
25, 1836. Jt was soon after sought by a number of enter- 
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prising men. Among them was Captain W. B. Charles, who 
had followed the Mississippi for a number of years. His 
boat was laid up here, and during his suspense he concluded 
to become a resident, which he continued to be for a number 
ot years, and then removed to Litchfield. Illinois, and there 
died. About this time James Dean, Harvey Clendinen, 
Samuel Barber, Dr. Manning, Thomas Frazier, E. G. Hall 
and many others came to the place and gave to it quite an 
impetus, Mansker, Clendinen and Barber established a 
store, and did an extensive business in the purchase and 
shipment of grain. The town was incorporated in the year 
1837, with William B. Charles, Nathaniel Manning, Jacob 
Parks, Joho Stearns and John D. Stearns as trustees. John 
Stearns was chosen president, and Harvey Clendinen, clerk. 
About this time the citizens built a wharf, which was used for 
a number of years. Two years prior to this, in 1855, the 
first school-house, a hewed log structure, was built. At this 
school-house was preached, by the Reverend Mr. Reasoner, 
the first sermon delivered ata public place in the village. 
The first resident physician was Dr. Higgins. John Gray 
established a blacksmith shop as early as 1837. The Presby- 
terian church was organized in 1844 by Rev. C. C. Riggs. 
Its meetings were held in the school-house. The church 
building, a brick structure, was built in 1860, The school- 
house is a frame building. About 1855, the name of the 
village was changed from Liberty, and that of the post-oftice 
from Jones’ Creek to Rockwood, an appellation in keeping 
with the natural surroundings of the place. In this year some 
of the citizens of the town and vicinity organized a joint 
stock company and began the building of a mill, which was 
completed and set in operation the next year. When built 
it was one of the largest class of merchant mills. It was 
burned in 1863, and rebuilt by J. B. Holmes, of Chester, at 
a cost of $21,000. It is now owned by Samuel I. Canaday, 
of New Orleans, and leased and operated by H. B. Brown 
and Son. It is a stone, three-story basement and attic, 
sixty by forty mill, and has a capacity of about one hundred 
aud forty barrels a day. It is equipped with a system of 
elevators, and has three run of four feet burrs. The engine 
room, like the mill proper, is built of dressed sand-stone. 
There is a cooper shop attached which employs ten hands. 
About twenty years ago Rockwood was one of the largest 
wood markets on the Mississippi. Prior to the construction 
of the railroads that extend through the county, it was a cen- 
ter of shipment for much of the interior, and was as such, at 
a period of its history, superior to Chester. Shipments of 
goods were received here for the merchants of Red Bud. 
The trade sustained a terrible blow by the change iu the 
course of the river, which placed the village commercially 
nearly a mile inland. In 1860 it contained five dry goods 
stores, two grocery stores, one wagon shop, two blacksmith 
shops, one chair factory, one boot and shoe shop, one cooper 
shop, one hotel aud three physicians. Population in 1580 
numbers 251. 
PRESENT BUSINESS, 

Physicians.— William Vance, J. C, Barber, M-. W~. Clen- 
dinen, J. N. Taylor. 

General Merchandise—G. W. Walters. 

General Merchandise and Drugs—Benjamin Richards 
Pp. J. Wagner, W.G. Harry & Son. 

Postmaster.--W. G. Harry. 

Lawyer.—John P. Mann. 

Justice of the Peace-—W. G. Harry. 

Blacksmiths. —Robert Emery and Son. 

Wagon Maker.—John Ried. 

Curpenter—G. W. Hooker. 

Tailor.— Zivny. 

Machinery Agent.—Benjamin Richards. 

Dressmakers.—Mrs. J. A. Ried, Miss Francis Jeffrey. 

Restaurant.—John Frazier. 
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SAMUEL MANSKER. 


ALIFE of four-score years cannot fail to be full of eventful 
incidents, and especially is this true of the career of Samuel 
Mansker, born in Iwentucky, in 1795; his family were 
pioneers of Missouri locating there in 1804, and a few years 
later settlers of Randolph eounty, Illinois 

In 1807, the Manskers made their first improvements in 
Illinois, near Rockwood. The site has been washed away by 
the waters of the great river, many years. Upon the break- 


ing out of the war of 1812, the throbs of patriotism beating 


| 


in his breast, led Samuel. then a lad of seventeen, to offer 
his services to his country, asa drummer boy. They were 
aceepted. For over seventy years he has resided where his 
father located before him, a few miles below Chester. Here 
he has followed his business of farming, flat-boating and 
trading with great suecess. He is one of the largest land 
owners in the county. A man of great energy, perseverance 
and coutage. One of the few who served in the war of 


1812 now living. 
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RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


HIS precinct is in the southeast side of 
Randolph, adjoining Jackson county. 
[t is quite irregular in shape, and com- 
prises in geographical area, portions of 
townships six and seven south, range 
five west and a portion of township 
seven south, range six west, and con- 
tains in all about twenty-five sections of 

The principal streams, supplying water and drainage, 

are Little Mill and Mobb Creeks and Mary’s River. The 

surface is composed principally of hilly up-land. Gillespie’s 

Prairie in the northeast contains about four hundred acres 

of level surface. There is also some good bottom land at 

the junction of Little Mill Creek and Mary’s River. Most 
of the land, especially the hill-sides, was originally heavily 
wooded, Much of the surface, however, consisted of open 
hill-tops covered with a growth of tall grass. These open 
ridges proved to be fertile and well adapted to the produc- 
tion of wheat and clover, yielding more certain results than 
the prairie. The timber consists principally of oak and 
hickory, and is still abundant. Wheat, both in the prairie 
and the high lands, is the stap'e production. Clover is 
largely grown and turned under with the plow as a fer- 
tilizer. The precinct is well supplied with schools. There 
are five within its limits. The principal one is at Shiloh 

Hill, which at one time made considerable pretensions. An 

attempt was made to elevate it to the dignity of a college, 

and to this end a charter was grauted to ten trustees by the 

State Legislature. The precinct is well organized and free 

from debt. It had, census of 1880, a population of 881. 

The woods, considering the ruggedness of much of the sur- 

face, are well kept. But little attention is paid to stock 

breeding. Henry Eichelman introduced the Durham breed 
of cattle, about 1872. The cholera of a few years ago, gave 

a set-back to hog-breeding, from which recovery has uot yet 

been effected. The Essex, the Berkshire, and the Poland 

China breeds have received attention. The Berkshire is 

the favorite. 

The earliest permanent settlement was made in the region 
of Shiloh Hill. Benjamin Brown located here in 1816. 
But little is known of his history. In 1817, the Bradley 
family made a permanent settlement in this neighborhood, 
which bears their name. They were hardy, influential and 
public spirited men, and well-fitted for pioneer life. They 
were James, Franklin, William and Richard. In this same 
year came William Guin, from Sumner county, Tennessee, 
He was of Irish descent, the family having emigrated to this 
country and settled in South Carolina, about 1775, He 
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brought with him to the county, his wife, Francis Canaday, 
whom he had married in Sumner county. He entered one 
hundred and sixty acres of land in the N. W. quarter of 
section eleven, where he improved a good farm, and on 
which be lived until 1848, the date of his death. He was 
the pioneer settler in Gillespie's Prairie, and the cabin he 
there erected, and the improvements he began, were among 
the very first evidences of civilization in the precinct. He 
had a family of eleven children, whose descendants are quite 
numerous in the county. 

About the same time the settlement of Shiloh Hill was 
inéreased by the accession of Barrows and Houseman; Jas. 
M. Houseman was for a number of years a respectable far- 
mer of that region, where descendants of the family still re- 
side. In 13819 Adonijah Ball made a settlement on Rock 
Castle creek ; this settlement was then in advance of the 
frontier line; he came to Illinois from Connecticut, and 
finally moved to Missouri, when he accidentally killed him- 
self while carrying water. John Stearns came in from Ten- 
nessee about 1821, and settled on the 8. E. } of section 3; 
he lived here a number of -years, and then moved to the 
town of Rockwood, where he engaged in merchandising; he 
was an active and enterprising man, and in 1842 laid out 
the town into lots. He died here, aud was buried in Gilles- 
pie’s grave-yard in section 2. James Gillespie came to what 
is now known as Wine Hill precinct in 1826, and entered 
the S. W. 4 of section 2, and built “a hewed log house; he 
was born in 1794. He went from Summer county, North 
Carolina, to Tennessee when twelve years of age, and lived 
there till he came to Illinois, and permanently located on 
section 2. He brought with him, in an ox-cart, his wife, 
whom he married in 1819, and three children, John, Eliza. 
beth, and Nellie. He was an active, public-spirited man, 
and manifested much interest in public instruction. The 
people of the county testified their appreciation of his worth 
by electing him to the position of Associate Justice of the 
county court. The beautiful prairie in which he lived bears 
his name. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and was in 
several important engagements under Colonel Coffee. He 
died in 1865. His son, John, married Miss Ann Askins, 
and settled down on section 3; here he died in 1849. Elliz- 
abeth married John K. Burk. Nellie became the wife of 
Willis Osborn, who first settled in Jackson county ; he after- 
ward went to Missouri, and thence to Oregon, on the way to 
which State Nellie died and was buried at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. Gillespie had seven children born 
here—three sons and four daughters, all of whom are living. 
Colonel David Gillespie lives on the old homestead, and in 
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the old ancestral house; in his door-yard stands a pear tree, 
more than eight feet in circumference, planted by his father 
over fifty years ago; it is said to be the largest of its species 
in Illinois. John B. Burk entered cighty acres of land, and 
built a cabin thereon, in 1827; he was born in Iredell 
county, North Carolina, in 1789; he there married Jane 
Cowan in 1816, and about three years later with her and 
their child, Thomas C., removed to Tennessee, where he re- 
mained till his departure for Hlinois, which occurred at first 
without thecompany of his family, for whom he returned, after 
completing his cabin; he brought them, cunsisting of his wife 
and three sons, Thomas C., John K., and James, in an old 
North Carolina wooden-wheeled wagon; on his return to Ten- 
nessee, he fastened up in his newly-built house two dogs, tor 
whom he had prepared a supply of Indian meal and water: 
on his arrival they seemed none the worse of their long im- 
prisonment. and testified their joy at his return. He died 
in 1869. Thomas C. married Jemima Barrow, of Jackson 
county, by whom he had several children. Ite entered land 
in section 15, His death oceurred at Shiloh Hill. John 
K. married Elizabeth Gillespie, and settled on forty acres of 
unimproved land in section 23; trom this small beginning 
he became a large land owner. In 1877 he moved to Texas. 
By Elizabeth Gillespie he had thirteen children. 

James McLaughlin came about 1828, from North Caro- 
lina. His family consisted of his wife, one son, James, Jr., 
and four daughters, Rebecca, Susan, Polly and Elizabeth. 
The two latter are still living, the others are dead. Mr. 
McLaughlin entered Jand in section 21, and built a hewed 
log house still standing, where he lived till old age. He 
died in the neighborhood. Abel Broughton and his wife, 
came from Tennessee, about 1838, and squatted on a piece of 
land in section 1, and there built a smal] cabin. On his 
arrival he had an old gray mare, which constituted the sum 
and substance of his property, and whose value did not 
exceed ten dollars. He used to make the old-time shuck 
collars and splint baskets By industry and frugality he ac- 
cumulated property and became a successful farmer and stock 
raiser. He finally squandered his property hy dissipation. 
Among the names of earlier settlers, may be mentioned those 
of Duran Houseman and Martiu Ireland. The former was 
from Tennessee. Te entered forty acres of land in the &. 
W. 4 of section 14, where he died and was buried. Judge 
Martin Ireland was horn in Seott county, Kentucky, Octoher 
18, £811. In 1885 he married Mary Short, grand-daughter 
of Rev. Ellis Short, the pioneer preacher. Two years later 
he eame to Randolph county, bringing his wife and son, John 
J. He entered forty acres in the N. E. } of section 20. 
Other entries and purchases have largely increased his pos- 
sessions. He now lives on the N. W. } of the N. W. 3 of 
section 21. 

In the vicinity of Wine Hil! village the population is 
principally German. The first of that nationality to settle 
there, was Fritz Knop. He came in 1851, with his wife, 
from Hanovyer, and entered one hundred and twenty acres 
of land in the N. 3 of section eight, where he died. Henry 
Helms came from Hanover, a single man in 1851. He 
entered forty acres in the S. W. ¢ of section eight, where he 
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From the same place, in 1852, came Conrad 
Walters. He brought with him a wife and three children, 
and settled on the N. E. 3} of section eight. Conrad, Jr., 
lives on the S. E. + of section five. Another early German 
settler from Hanover, is D. Rickenberg, who came in 1852, 
and entered land in the N. W. } of section eight. 

The pioneer miller, was Alexander Barber, who ,built a 
combined saw and grist water-power mill, on Mill creek, a 
portion of whose foundation is yet to be seen. It had one 
run of burrs and an upright saw, and was probably built 
about 1825. George Steele built a saw mill on Rock Castle 
creek, in section 32, as early as 1530. 

The first school-house was built about 1830, and stood in 
the S. E. corner of section 10. The first to give instruction 
in it was Isaac Brown. Rev. Eli Short preached the first 
sermon at the house of James Gillespie, about 1850. An 
early preacher was Richard Davis. James Gillespie and 
John Burke were the early blacksmiths of the precinct, and 
at their shops ou their farms did, for a number of years, the 
work in their line for the community. The Burk, Guin, 
and Gillespie families, planted orchards soon after their ar- 
rival, and a few of the original trees in the Gillespie orchard 
are still standing. Dr. Curtis Swanwick, who lived near 
Shiloh, was the first resident physician. His practice he- 
gan not far from 1850. Dr. Ashhy Jones, of Steelesville, 
had been the principal medical dependence prior to that 
date. 

The first physician consulted by the settlers was Dr. Betts, 
of Kaskaskia. Jeremiah Chapman established the first 
wagon shop about 1856. A post-office was established in 
1860 at Shiloh Hill, and kept by Mr. Picket; Emanuel 
Canaday was the first justice of the peace under the present 
precinct organization. William A. Durkee sold the first 
goods, a half mile north of the town of Shiloh ITill, about 
the year £852. The Germans iu the neighborhood of Wine 
11il] hamlet introduced grape culture and wine-making quite 
extensively, and this cireumstanve gave rise to the name of 
Wine Hill. An early, and probably the first marriage, was 
that of James Barber and Sophia Crider, about 1852, at the 
house of James Gillespie, Squire Jolin Stearns officiating. 
The Gillespie burial ground, section 2, is the oldest. The 
burial of a little son of John MeNeill in this graveyard war 
probably the first burial. The first land entries were as fol- 
lows: Richard Jones, August 3, 181%, entered one hundred 
and sixty acres, being the S. W. } of section 2; November 
£8, 1817, John Crenshaw entered the one hundred and sixty 
acres of the N. E. } of section 11. Adam Storm entered 
the eighty acres in the HE. } of the 8. W. } of scetion 3, 
October 3, 1818. January 1, 1819, the eighty acres in the 
E. $ of the N. E. } of section 14, were entered by John I 
Henry. 

VILLAGE OF SHILOH WILL. 

This village, formerly called Steuben, is situated in the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 14. 
The first building was the old Shiloh school-house, erected 
some time prior to 1838. A notable fact connected with its 
histury is, that Gen. John A. Logan was one of its inmates, 
and received a part of his early education under its clapboard 
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roof. It was used as a Union church house as well as for 
school purposes. It was in this house that Rev. Cyrus 
Chrisler, an old “ Ironsides” Baptist minister, is said to have 
burned brimstone, to purge it from the devil, whom he 
clained had been introduced through the agency of a fiddle 
used by Jabez Newton, au early singing master, in the 
instruction of his classes. The school of Shiloh Hill has 
ever been of a high grade, and its history is the pride of the 
villagers aud neighbors. An eighty acre tract of land was 
ceded and a charter granted by the State Legislature to ten 
trustees about 1840, for the purpose of establishing a college 
to be called “ Shiloh College.” The scheme was never fruit- 
ful, beyond fostering and stimulating an interest in higher 
education. The old school-house did duty till 1857, when a 
frame one was built on the same site. This was superseded 
iu 1882 by the present, a handsome two-story brick building, 
which was erected at a cost of $3,500. In 1856 the sale of 
town lots, which had been previously laid out, commenced. 
The town is able to report progress, and is enjoying a share 
of prosperity, as will appear from the following showing of 
the 


PRESENT BUSINESS : 


Physician —P. H. MeMillan. 
Dry Goods Merchant and Postmaster.—Dennis Sheldon. 
General Merchandise and Drugs.—George Tegtmeyer. 
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Blacksmith. William Newman. 


Shoemaker.—Henry Brammer. 

Tailor.—F red. Helms. 

Cooper —David Criley. 

General Agent.—George Tegtmeyer. 

Carpenter.—C. J. Steele. 

Wagon Muker.—Thomas Neeley. 

The hamlet of Wine Hill oceupies an eminence overlook- 
ing a fine landscape, embracing many valuable farms. The 
farm-buildings of this vicinity are largely new and well- 
painted. The thrift and economy of the Germans are mak- 
ing this one of the best farming districts in southern Illinois. 
[In the hamlet is St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church. 
It is a frame house, erected in 1862, and is, in point of time, 
the first church in the precinct. Its supercession in the near 
future bya brick building is contemplated. The minister 
first in charge was Rev. Christian Avers. The membership 
of the church numbers 75. Connected with it is a flourish- 
ing school, nnmbering from 75 to 80 scholars, established in 
1862. Powe] Grose was the first teacher. The schaol-house 
isa commodious frame building. The post-office here was 
established about 1866 or 1867, and was originally called 
Lakeville. The business consists of a general store kept by 
William Werre, who is also post-master ; a blacksmith and 
wagon shop, operated by Henry Stiens; and a_ tailor’s 
shop, of which Henry Lege is proprietor. 
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aaa PERRY COUNTY. 


EAUCOUP is situated in the 
northern part of the county, 
and is bounded on the north 
by Washington county, on the 
east by Tamaroa, on the south 
and sonthwest by Pinckney. 
ville, and on the west by 

sae" Grand Cote precinct. It con- 
tained, census of 1880,a p pulation of 1047. The surface, 
is level and divided between prairie and timber land, 
the latter largely predominating. Ronnd Prairie, a circular 
area, is about one mile in diameter. It was originally 
larger, but has heen encroached upon by the growth 
of the timber. The precinct, though originally in 
part covered in forests, as appears from a well-marked Indian 
trail, at present visible, was much less densely so than now. 

Much of the timber has grown up within the last thirty or 

forty years. The Indian trail, alluded ta, extends in a north- 

easterly and southwesterly direction, and leads to Beaucoup 
creek, whose banks the Indians are supposed to have ap- 
proached, through the trail, for the purpose of hunting and 
fishing. The St. Louis and Shawneetown road extends 


through the precinct, crossing the Beancoup. This is one 
of the old highways into the interior of Illinois. The timber 
consists, principally, of the various kinds of hard wood, and 
is ofan excellent quality. The water. supply and drainage 
are derived from Beaucoup, Little Beaueoup and Swanwick 
creeks. The soil, like that of Tamaroa, is best adapted to 
the growing of wheat. The precinct has not a town or 
village within its limits. Camden was laid out, July 31, 
1859, by Isaac Redfern, and platted and surveyed by 
Robert Steele, county surveyor. It was located on the 5. 
W. 4 of theS. W. of section 5, town four south, range 
2 west. It never prospered and was vacated years ago. 

The first settler in township four, range two west, which 
includes Beaucoup precinct, and the northwest corner of 
Pinckneyville precinct was made in 1816 by John Hutchins 
and William Hutchins his brother, two years previous to 
the organization of the state. The Hutchins were natives of 
North Carolina, whence, with their wives, they went to 
Tennessee, stopped a while, and not heing satisfied with the 
country, pushed foward to the Illinois Territory. Their 
original aim was Missouri, whither they were on their way, 
when in May, 1816, they camped upon the banks of Beau- 
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coup, where they made their permanent settlement. John 
Hutchings, besides himself and wife and four children, had 
a colored man named Landon Parks, and Agis, his wife, and 
another colored woman, named Dinah, in company with him, 
William Hotchings’ family consisted of his wife and six 
children, and a Miss Delilah Jones, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of John R. Hutchings, his eldest son. When 
this bedy of emigrants, eighteen in all, with thcir several 
wagons and teams, halted upon Beaucoup for a few days’ 
rest, they had no other expectation than to continue their 
journey when their teams had rested and recruited. They, 
however, found grouse so abundant and wild-honey so plen- 
tiful. and the whole country wearing such a rich and pro- 
ductive appearance, that they were delighted with what they 
saw, aud the thonght impressed them of abandoning their 
trip to Missouri. In the course of a few days, however, they 
continued thcir journey as far as Ratcliff's or Sawyer’s 
Point, in Washington county, when they concluded to re- 
turn to the camp they had last ocenpied on Beaucoup. 
They accordingly began their return, and when they ar 
rived at their destination, there was encamped within sight 
of them a large bady of Kaskaskia Indians upon what was 
then their favorite camping grounds, and what is now 
familiarly known as Hutehings’ prairie. The Hutchings 
say that when they came, there were great quantities of 
elks’, antclopes’ and deers’ bones scattered upon the prairie ; 
that in Four Mile prairie, below Pinckneyville, there were 
many human bones to be found. The presence of these 
bones they supposed at that time to have been accasioned 
by a desperate fight between the Kaskaskia and Kickapoo 
Indians previous to their settlement here, in which a great 
many of the braves were killed on both sides, and in their 
running fight were left unburied. John Iutchings built 
his first cabin on the N. W. qr. of sec. 19, tp 4, range 2, 
which he entered July 25, 1817. He built a two-story 
house near the original cabin, which was known as the 
“Traveler's Inn” for a number of ycars; this building stood 
for upward of fifty years. William Hutchings first built in 
the south side of the Hutchings’ prairie; in 1819 he re- 
moved to what is now known as the Watson place, where he 
resided till his death, about ten years after he came here. 
John R. Mutchings, oldest son of William Hutchings, is 
pretty familiarly known throughout the county, having been 
one of the early schonlmasters and Japtist ministers. He 
aided in the organization of our county in 1827, and was 
one of the commissioncrs to locate Pinckneyville as the 
county seat, and subsequently served as county judge. 

Wesley W. Hutchings, who has kindly furnished the facts 
and dates of this precinct, through Mr. Todd, for this chap 
ter, is the only surviving member of the family of William 
Hutchings, the first pioneer. He livesin Three Mile Prairie, 
Washington county, highly esteemed by all who know him, 
He was born at the new pioneer home, Oct. 4, 1822, on the 
east side of the creek. 

Mrs. Mary Rice (wife of Hiram Rice, deceased), daughter 
of John Hutchings. is the only surviving member of that 
emigrant train of eightcen persons who made their homes 
in the territory of the precinct in May, 1816. She was five 
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years old when her father came to Hlinois. The nearest 
settlement to the Hutchings’ when they settled on Beaucoup 
was Ratliff’s or Sawyer’s Point, as it was called, about fifteen 
miles distant, in Washington county. Mr. Hutchings says 
it was no uncommon thing for the whole family to start afoot 
carly on Sabbath morning to attend preaching at Ratlitl’s 
Point and get back home before night. 

House raisings were very common in those early days, and 
the custom was to invite the neighbors in for ten and twelve 
miles around, those that Hved farthest generally coming 
the evening before and going back on the morning after the 
The nearest town to this settlement, when first 
Ilere these early settlers did most, 
Deer skins, honey and 
These they ex- 


raising. 
found, was Waskaskia. 
or all of their trading and milling. 
bees wax were the chief articles of trade. 
changed for clothing and such other goods as they were 
compelled to have. Bee trees in those days were very rich. 
One tree ent in the precinct is represented as having combs 
varying from ten ‘to twelve feet long ; and as many as twenty 
gallons of honey are known to have been taken from one 
tree. 

The settlers learned from the Indians the art of tan- 
ning deer skins. They made their hunting shirts, leather 
breeches and moccasins. Joshua M. Rice, emigrated from 
Tennessee to IfHlinois in 1829, and stopped at Hutchings’ 
prairie, where he raised one crap. He then removed to 
township 4, in 1830. Abner 5. Rice, son of Joshua M. Rice, 
was born in Tennessee in 1810, and Mrs. Lucy Rice was 
born in the same State in 1512, and belonged to another 
pioneer family named Hulls, that settled in Round prairie. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice still live on the old place aged and cs- 
teemed citizens. In 1830, Jeremiah Dinnis settled in sec- 
tion 1, township 4, range 2,on Jand that was sold to Edward 
Hodges in 1834. Mr. Hodges says: ** They raised cotton and 
flax for clothing; that the cotton, when planted thin, grew 
toa height of ten or twelve feet, and not maturing until 
late in the fall, was often killed by the frost ; but, that when 
they learned to sow it thick, it grew the ordinary height and 
yielded well. Jacob Walker settled what is now known as 
the Page place, in 1831, his house being built directly on 
the line between Washington and Perry counties. Camp- 
bell Stuart settled on the Lindsley place 1831. Smith or 
Owens, on the Gilbert Rice place in section 10, Round 
prairie, in 1831. Christopher Stone, on the Wm. Chap- 
man place in scetion 2, in 1841. Lewis Stilley, on the 
Peytou Brown place in 1836. Elisha Dunn settled the 
Matthew Marlow place in 1536. James Gordan stopped in 
the Brown settlement before removing to Washington 
county. John Peyton settled the Evan Brown place, sec- 
tion 27,in 1541. Brown was in Pinckneyville in 1829. 
James Meadows settled the Shade place, in section 6, in 
1833. The Campbell place was scttled in 1836, Joseph 
Todd and wife, born in Lounenberg, made a permanent 
home, where he now resides, 1859. Mr. Todd came to 
Amcrica on a trial trip, to sce the country, and visited all 
the principal cities on the seaboard, and then returned with 
his family. All these places were permanently settled in 
Beaucoup precinct, previous to, and in the year I841, it 
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having at that time had a population of about eighty per- 
sons. Beacoup contained only about three sections of prairie 
lands, hence, we may the more easily account for its being 
so slow in settling up. 

The children of the settlers living west from Hutchings’ 
prairie first attended the school at the Big Rock school- 
house, in Washington county, and those on the east side 
went to a school in Mud prairie. The first school-house was 
built in 1837 on the Edmund Hodges’ place, in section 1, 
and the second at the Truster place, in section 21, in 1850, 
both being small log buildings. After the introduction of 
the free school system four school districts were formed, and 
houses erected in each of them, at a cost of $1,275.00. 

Probably the first mill put up in the county was that 
built by John Hutchings, about 1820. It was of the band 
or tug sweep style, and ground corn only. Hutchings built 
it for tte accommodation of his settlement, quite as much 
as for profit. It was operated by two horses or a yoke of 
oxen, and would grind as much as twenty-five bushels of 
corn ina day. In 1845, William Hutchings, Jr., built a 
tread grist and saw mill combined, upon the old home- 
stead place, on the bank of Beaucoup. He ground corn 
aod wheat and sawed lumber with it a number of years. 
Joseph Todd & Sons put up a steam circular saw-mill on the 
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former’s farm in 1854, at a cost of $2000. Hodges’ horse- 
power mill was built in 1857, and was afterwards turned into 
asteam saw and grist mill. Crass’ circular saw mill was 
built in 1867 or 1868. In the earliest days of our settlement 
the milling was done at Kaskaskia, Sparta or Murphy’s 
steain mill, on Beaucoup, in Washington county. 

St Mary Magdalen’s Church was built in 1869—a frame 
structure, 24 by 40 feet. The congregation was organized 
by Rev. Thomas Cuissic, in 1859. 

The following are the first land entries in the precinct : 
May 16, 1833, William Hutchings entered the E. half of 
the N. E. quarter of section 24, 80 acres. March 1, 1837, 
John Hutchings entered the N.E quarter of the S.E. quarter 
of section 24, 40 acres. April 15, 1837, Joshua McRice 
entered the N. half of the S. W. quarter of section 1, 80 
acres. Same date, C. Mason entered the E. half of 8. E. 
quarter, section 2, 80 acres. Jan. 17, 1837, John McKason 
entered the N. W. of the N. E. quarter of section 22, 35 
acres. 


Though the precinct possesses a productive soil and an 
abundance of valuable timber, the future depends upon the 
rich mines of coal, yet undeveloped, that underly its sur- 
face. 
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Cote eiON OF ILLINOIS. 


ADOPTED IN CONVENTION AT SPRINGFIELD, May 13, a. p. 1870; Ratirrep py tHE PEOPLE JuLy 2, 


1870; IN 


Force, Aucust 8, 1870; anpD AMENDMENTS THERETO, with THE Dates or RaTIFICATION. 


PREAMBLE. 


We, the people of the State of Ilinois—grateful to Almighty 
God for the civil, political and religious liberty which He hath so 
long permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Ilim for a blessing 
upon our endeavors to secure and transmit the same unimpaired 
to suceeeding generations—in order to form a more perfect gov- 
ernment, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common detense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselyes and our posterity ; do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the State of Illinois. 


ARTICLE L[. 
BOUNDARIES. 


The boundaries and jurisdiction of the State shall be as fol- 
lows, to wit: Beginning at the mouth of the Wabash river; 
thence up the same, and with the line of Indiana, to the north- 
west corner of said State; thence east, with the line of the same 
State, to the middle of Lake Michigan; thenee north, along the 
middle of said lake, to north latitude 42 degrees and 30 minntes ; 
thence west to the middle of the Mississippi river, and thence 
down along the middle of that river to its confluence with the 
Ohio river, and thence up the latter river, along its northwestern 
shore, to the place of beginning: Provided, that this State shall 
exercise such jurisdiction upon the Ohio river as she is now 
entitled to, or such as may hereafter be agreed upon by this 
State and the State of Kentucky. 


ARTICLE IL. 
BILL OF RIGHTS. 


? 1. Inherent and Inalienahle Rights. | 210, Self-Crimination—Former Trial. 
¢ 2% Dune Process of Law. 211. Penalties proportionate—Corrup- 
3. Liberty of Conscicnee Guaranteed. tion Forfeiture. 
§ 4. Freedom of the Pruss-Libel. 212. Imprisonment for Beh, 
5. Right of Trial by Jury. 213. Compensation for Property taken, 
j G. Unreasonable Searclies and Seiz 214. Kx post facto laws—Irrevoculle 
ures. Grants, 
@ 7. Bail alowed—Writ of Habeas Cor-/2 15, Military Power Subordinate, 
pus. 216. Quartering of Soldicrs. 
¢ 8 Indictment required—Grand Jury 217. Right of Assembly and Petition, 
Abolished. 218, Elections to he Free and Equal. 
4%. Rights of Persons Aecused of ¢ 19. What Laws oaght to he, 
: Crime. 220. Fundamental Principles, 


#1. All men are by nature free and independent, and have 
certain inherent and inalienable rights—among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuic of happiness. To seeure these rights 
and the protection of property, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned,. 

#2. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law. 

#3. The free exercise and enjoyment of religions profession 
and worship, without discrimination, shall forever be guaranteed ; 
and no person shall be denied any civil or political right, privi- 
lege or capacity, on account of his religious opinions; but the 
liberty of conscience hereby seeured shall not be construed to 
dispense with oaths or affirmations, excuse acts of licentiousness, 
or justify practices Inconsistent with the peace or safety of the 
State. No person shall be required to attend or support any min- 
istry or place of worship against his consent, nor shal any pref- 


erence be given by law to any religions denomination or mode of 


worship, 

$4, Every person may frecly speak, write and publish on al) 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that Hberty; and in 
all trials for libel, both civil and criminal, the truth, when pub- 
lished with good motives and for justifiable ends, shall be a suili- 
cient defense. 


25. The right of trial by jury as heretofore enjoyed shall re- 
main inviolate; but the trial of civil cases before justices of the 
peace by a jury of less than twelye men, may be authorized by law. 

26. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
heuses, papers and eflects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrant shall issue with- 
ont probable cause, supported by atlidayit, particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the person or things te be 
seized, 

27. All persons shall be bailable by sutlicient sureties, exeept 
for capital offenses, where the proof is evident or the presump- 
tion great; and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it. 

¢ 8. No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense, 
unless on indictment of a grand jury, except in eases in which 
the punishment is by fine, or imprisonment otherwise than inthe 
penitentiary, in cases of impeachment, and?in cases arising in the 
army and navy, or in the militia when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger: Provided, tbat the grand jury may be 
abolished by law in all cases. 

2% Tu all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall have the 
right to appear and detend in person and by counsel ; to demand 
the nature and canse of the accusation, and to have a copy there- 
of; to meet the witnesses face to face, and to have proeess to 
compel the attendance of witnesses in his behalf,“and a specdy 
public trial by an impartial jury of the county or district in which 
the offense is alleged to have been committed. 

210. No person shall be compelled in any criminal ease to give 
evidence against himsclf, or be twice put in jeopardy for the same 
offense. 

211. All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature of the 
offense ; and no eonvietion “Spall work corruption of blood of for- 
feiture of estate; nor shall any person be transported out or the 
State for any otlense committed within the same. 

212. No person shall be imprisoned for debt, unless upon re- 
fusal to deliver up his estate for the benefit of his creditors, in 
such manner as shall he prescribed by law; er in cases where 
there is strong presumption of fraud. 

213. Private property shall not be taken or damaged for public 
use withont just compensation, Such compensation, when not 
made by the State, shall be ascertained by a jury, as shall be pre- 
scribed by law. The fee of land taken for railroad tracks, with- 
out consent of the owners thereof, shall remain in such owners, 
subjeet to the use for which it is taken. 

$14. No ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, or making any irreyoeable grant of speeial privileges or 
immunities, shall be passed. 

215, The military shall be in strict subordination to the civil 
power. 

216. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war cx- 
eept in the manner prescribed by law. 

417. Fhe people have the right to assemble in a peaceable 
manner to consult for the common good, to make known their 
opinions to their representatives, and to apply for redress of griev- 
ances, 

#18, All clections shall be free and equal. 

@19. Every person ought to find a certain remedy in the Jaws 
for all injuries and wrongs which he may receive in his person, 
property or reputation; he ought to obtain, by law, right and 
justice freely, and without being obliged to purehase it, completely 
and without denial, promptly and without delay. 
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220. A frequent oeeurrenee to the fundamental principles of 
civil government is absolutely neeessary to preserve the blessings 
of liberty. 

ARTICLE III. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS, 


The powers of the Government of this State are divided into 
three distinct departments—the Legislative, Executive and Ju- 
dicial; and no person, or collection of persons, being one of these 
departments, shall exereise any power properly belonging to 
either of the others, except as hereinatter expressly directed or 
permitted. 

ARTICLE IV, 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


. General Assembly clectivi. 21s. Ordinary Expenses—Casnal Defi- 
Se Winie lection—Vuenncies. Appropriations limited. 
. Who ville. elds Compensation or Allowance, 


. Public Credit not leaned. 
. Pay and mileage of members. 
Special Legislation prohibited. 
Against Release from Liability. 
Proceedings on lmpeachment. 
Fuel, Stationery, and Printing. 
State not to he sued. 

Lottery and Gitt Enterprises. 
8%. Terms of Office not Extended. 
. Protection of operntive miners. 
30, Concerning Roads—publie and pri- 


iS 

. Insynalfieation by Crime, 
. Gath taken by members. 
% Senatorml Apportionments, 
. & 8. Minonty Representation, 
. Time of we eting—General Rule. 2 
. Seeretary—Adjourmment—Journ- 

als, Protests, ¢ 
. Style of Laws. 
. Origin and passage of Bills. 
2. Reading—Printing--litle—Amend- 
ments. 


ety: 


POsrrcareaorasca-cos 
= oe wie 


= 
=. 
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eo 
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git. Privileges of members. vate. 

gli. Dirnbilitics of members. Draining and Ditching, 

216. Bills making Appropriations, #32, Homestead and Exemption Laws. 
@17. Payment of money —Statcement) ¢ ss. Cumpletion of the State House. 


of Expenses. 


21. The legislative power shall be vested in a General As- 
sembly, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, both to be elected by the people. 


ELECTION, 


22. An eleetion for members of the General Assembly shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy, 
and every two years thereatter, in cach county, at such places 
therein as may be provided by law. When vacancies oceur in 
either house, the governor, or person exereising the powers of 
goyernor, shall issue writs of eleetion to fill such vacancies. 


ELIGIBILITY AND OATH. 


38. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
the age of twenty-five years, or a representative who shall not 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, No person shall be 
a senator or a representative who shall not be a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not haye been tor five years a resi- 
dent of this State, and for two years next preceding his election 
a resident within the territory forming the district from which he 
is elected. No judge or clerk of any eourt, seerctary of state, 
attorney general, state’s attorney, recorder, sheriff, or collector of 
public revenue, member of eithcr house of congress, or person 
holding any luerative office under the United States or this State, 
or any foreign government, shall have a seat in the general as- 
sembly : Provided, that appointments in the militia, and the offi- 
ees of notary public an: justice of the peace, shall not be con- 
sidered lucrative. Nor shall any person, holding any otlice of 
honor or profit under any foreign government, or under the gov- 
ernment of the United States, (except postmasters whose annual 
compensation does not exceed the sum of $300,) hold any office 
of honor or profit under the authority of this State. 

84. No person who has been, or hereafter shall be, convicted 
of bribery, perjury or other infamous crime, nor any person who 
has been or may be a collector or holder of public moneys, who 
shall not have accounted for and paid over, according to law, all 
such moneys due from him, shall Ve eligible to the general as- 
sembly, or to any office of profit or trust in this State. 

26. Members of the gencral assembly, before they enter upon 
their official duties, shall take and subscribe the following oath 
or affirmation : 


“TI do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the constitution of the 
United States, and the constitution of the State of Mlinois, and will faithfully 
discharge the duties of senator (or representative) according to the best of my 
ability; and that I have not, knowingly or intentionally, paid or contribnted 
anything, or made any promise in the nature of a bribe, to directly or indi- 
rectly inflnence any vote at the election at which I was chosen to fill the said 
office, and have not accepted, nor will I accept or receive, directly or indirect- 
ly, aay money or other valuable thing, from any corporation, company or per- 
son, for any vote or influence I may give or withhold on any bill, resolution or 
appropriation, or for any other official act.” 
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This oath shall be adininistered by a judge of the supreme or 
eireuit eonrt, in the hall of the house to which the member is 
elected, and the secretary of state shall record and file the oath 
subscribed by each member. Any member who shall refuse to 
to take the oath herein preseribed, shall forfeit bis office, and 
every member who shall be eonvicted of having sworn falsely to, 
or of violating, his said oath, shall forfeit his offiee, and be dis- 
qualified thereafter from holding any office of profit or trust in 
this State. 


APPORTIONMENT—SENATORIAL. 


26. The general assembly shall apportion the State every ten 
years, beginning with the year 1871, by dividing the population 
of the State, as ascertained by the federal census, by the number. 
51, and the quotient shall be the ratio of representation in the 
senate. The State shall be divided into 51 senatorial districts, 
each of which shall elect one senator, whose term of office shall 
be four years, Thesenators clected in the year of our Lord 1872, 
in districts bearing odd numbers, shal) vaeate their offices at the 
end of two years, and those elected in districts bearing even num- 
bers, at the end of four years; and vacancies oceurring by the 
expiration of term, shall be filled by the cleetion of senators for 
the full term. Senatorial districts shall be formed of contiguous 
and compact territory, bounded by county Hines, and contain as 
nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants; but no 
district shal] contain less than four-fifths of the senatorial ratio, 
Counties containing not less than the ratio and three-fourths, 
may be divided into separate districts, and shall be entitled to 
tivo senators, and to one additional senator fur each number of 
inhabitants cqual to the ratio, contained by such counties in ex- 
cess of twice the number of said ratio. 


Nots—By the adoption of minority representation, 327 and 8 of this article 
cease to bea part of the eonstitution, Under #12 of the schedule, and the vote 
of adoption, the followig section relating to minority representation is sabsti- 
tuted for said sections : 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION, 


227 and8 The house of representatives shall consist of three 
times the number cf the members of the senate, and the term of 
office shall be two years, Three representatives shall be elected 
in each senatorial district at the gencral election in the year of 
our Lord, 1872, and every two years thereatter. In all elections 
of representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may east as 
many vates tor ane eundidate as there are representatives to be 
cleeted, or may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among 
the candidates, as he shall see fit; and the candidates highest in 
votes shall be declared elected. 


TIME OF MEETING AND GENERAL RULES, 


29. The sessions of the general assembly shall commence at 
12 o’elock, noon, on the Wednesday next after the first Monday 
in January, in the year next ensuirfg the election of members 
thereof, and at no other time, unless as_ provided by this eonsti- 
tution. A majority of the members elected to each house shall 
constitute a quorum, Each house shall determine the rules of 
its proceedings, and be the judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its members; shall choose its own offiecrs; and 
the senate shall choose a temporary president to preside when 
the lieutenant-governor shall not attend as president or shall act 
as governor. The secretary of state shall eall the house of repre- 
sentatives to order at the opening of caeh new assembly, and 
preside over it until a temporary presiding oflicer thereof shall 
have been chosen and shall have taken his seat. No member 
shall be expelled by either house, except hy a vote of two-thirds 
of all the members elected to that house, and no member shall 
be twice expelled for the same offence. Each house may punish 
by imprisonment any person, not a member, who shall be guilty 
of disrespect to the house by disorderly or contemptuous beha- 
viour in its presence. But nosuehimprisonment shal} extend be- 
yond two hours at one time, unless the person shall persist in 
such disorderly or contemptuous behaviour. 

210. The doors of each house and of committees of the whole, 
shall be kept open, except in such cases as, in the opinion of the 
house, require secrecy. Neither house shall, without the consent 
of the otber, adjourn for more than two days, or to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. Each 
house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, which shall be pub- 
lished. In the senate at the request of two members, and in the 
house at the request of five members, the yeas And nays shall be 
taken on any question, and entered upon the journal, Any two 
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members of either hause shall have liberty to dissent from and 
protest, in respecttul language, against any act or resolution which 
they think injurious to the public or to any individual, and have 
the reasons of their dissent entered upon the journals. 


STYLE OF LAWS AND PASSAGE OF BILLS. 


211. The style of the laws of this State shall he: Be it en- 
acted by the People of the State of Jllinois, represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

312. Bills may originate in either house, but may be altered, 
amended or rejected by the other; and on the final pussage of all 
bills, the yote shall be by yeas and nays, upon each bill sepa- 
rately, and shall be entered upon the journal; and no bill shall 
become a law without the concurrence of a majority of the mem- | 
bers elected to cach honse. 

213. Every bill shall be read at large on three different days, 
in each house; and the bill and all amendments thereto shall be 
printed before the vote is taken on its final passage; and every 
bill, having passed both houses, shall be signed by the speakers 
thereof, No act hereafter passed shall embrace more than one 
subject, and that shall be expressed inthe title. But if any suh- 
ject shall be embraced in an act which shall not he expressed in 
the title, such act shall be void only as to so much thereat as 
shall not beso express] ; and no law shall be revived or amended 
by reference to its title only, but the law revived, or the seeticn 
amended, shall be inserted at length in the new act. And no act 
of the general assembly shall take etfect until the fimt day of 
July next after its passage, unless, in case of emergency, (which 
emergency shall be expressed in the preamble or body of the act), 
the general assembly shall, by a vote of two-thirds of all the 
members eleeted to cach house, otherwise direct. 


PRIVILTGES AND DISABILITITS. 


214. Senators and representatives shall, in all cases, except | 
treason, felony or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during the session of the general assembly, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in either 
house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

215. No person elected to the general assembly shall reeetve 
any civil appointment within this State from the governor, the | 
governor and senate, or from the general assembly, during the 
term for which he shall have been elected ; and all such appoint- 
ments, and all votes given for any such inembers fur any such 
offices or appointment, shall be void; nor shall any member of 
the general assembly be interested, either directly or indirectly, 
in any contract with the state, or any connty thereof, authorized 
by any law passed during the term for which he shall have been 
elected, or within one year after the expiration thereof. 


PUBLIC MONEYS AND APPROPRIATIONS, 


#16. The general assembly shall make no appropriation af 
moncy out of the treasury in any private law. ills making ap- 
propriations for the pay of members and officers of the general 
assembly, and for the salaries of the officers of the government, | 
shall contain no provisions on any other subject. 

317. No moncy shall be drawn from the treasury except in 
pursuance of an appropriation made by law, and on the presenta- 
tion of a warrant issued by the auditor thereon; and no money 
shall be diverted from any appropriation made for any purpose, 
or taken from any fund whatever, cither by joint or separate 
resolution, The auditor shall, within 60 days after the adjourn- 
ment of each session of the general] assembly, prepare and pub- 
lish a full statement of all money expended at such session, spe- 
cifying the amount of each item, and to whom and for what 

aid, 

Z #18, Each general assembly shall jrovide for all appropriations 
necessary for the ordinary and contingent expenses of the govern- 
ment until the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after the adjourn- 
ment of the next regular session, the aggregate amount of which 
shall not be increased without a yote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each house, nor exceed the amount of revenue au- 
thorized by Jaw tobe raised in such time ; and all appropriations, 
general or special, requiring money to be paid out of the State 
Treasury, from funds belonging to the State, shall end with such 
fiseal quarter: Provided, the State may, to meet casual defi¢its or 
failures in revenue, contract debts, never to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $250,000; and moneys thus borrowed shall he applied to 
the purpose for which they were obtained, or to pay the debt thus 
created, and to no other purpose; and no other debt, except for 
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the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or 
defending the State in war, (for payment or which the faith of 
the State shall be pledged), shall be contraeted, unless the law 
authorizing the same shall, at a gencral election, have been sub- 
mitted to the people, and have received a majority of the votes 
cast for members of the general assembly at such election, The 
general assembly shall provide for the publication of said law for 
three months, at least, before the vote of the people shall be 
taken upon the same; and provision shall be made, at the time, 
for the payment of the interest annually, as it shall accrue, by a 
tax levied forthe purpose, or from other sources of revenue ; 
which law, providing tor the payment of such interest by such 
tax, shall be irrepealable until such delt be paid: And provided 


further, that the law levying the tux shall be submitted to the 


people with the law authorizing the debt to he contracted, 

219. The general assembly shall never grant or authorize extra 
eompensation, fee or allowance to any public officer, agent, ser- 
yant or contractor, after service has been rendered cra contract 
made, nor authorize the payment of any claim, or part thereof, 
hereafter created against the State under any agreement or con- 
tract made without express authority of law: and all such un- 
authorized agreements or contracts shall be null. and void: J’ro- 
rided, the gencral assembly may make appropriations for expendi- 
tures incurred in suppressing insurrection or repelling invasion, 

220. The State shall never pay, assume or become responsible 
for the debts or liabilities of, or in any manner give, loan cr ex- 
tend its credit to, or in aid of any public or other corporation, 


assveiation or individual. 
PAY OF MEMPERS. 


321. The members of the general assembly shall reeeive for 


| their services the sum of &8 per day, during the first session held 


under this constitution, and 10 cents for each mile necessanily 
traveled in going to and returning from the seat of government, 
to be computed by the auditor of publie accounts ; and thereafter 
such compensation as shall be prescribed by law, and no other 
mlowance or cmolument, directly or indirectly, for any purpose 
whatever; except £40 per session to each member, which shall 
be in full for postage, stationery, newspapers, and all ather inci- 
dental expenses and perquisites; but no change hall be made 
in the compensation of members of the genera) assembly durin 
the term jor which they may have been elected. The pay an 
mileage allowed to each member of the general assembly shall 
be certified by the speaker af their respective houses, and entered 
on the journals and published at the close of cach sersion. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION PROHIRITED, 


2 22. The general assembly shall not pass local or special laws 
in any of the following enumcrated cases, that is to say: tor— 

Granting divorecs ; 

Changing the names of persons or places ; 

Laying out, opening, altering, and working roads or highways 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public ground 

Loeating or changing county seats ; 

Regulating eounty and township affairs ; 

Tegulating the practice in courts of Justice ; 

Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the peaee, 
police magistrates, and evnstables ; 

Providing for change of venue in civil and criminal cascs. 

Incorporating cities, towns, or villages, or changing or amend- 
ing the charter of any town, city or village; 

Providing for the clection of members of the board of super- 
yisors in township’s incorporated towns or cities; 

Summoning and empancling grand or petit juries ; 

Providing for the management of common schools; 

Negulating the rate of interest on money ; 

The opening and conducting of any election, or designating 
the place of voting; 

The sale or mortgage of real estate helonging to minors or 
others under disability ; 

The protection of game or fish; 

Chartcring or licensing ferrics or toll bridges ; 

Remitting fines, penaltics or forfeitures ; 

Creating, increasing, or decreasing fees, percentage or allow- 
ances of public officers, during the term for which said officers, 
are cleeted or appointed ; 

Changing the law of descent; 

Granting to any corporation, assoriation or individual the right 
to lay down railroad tracks, or amending existing charters for 
sueh purpose ; 
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Granting to any corporation, association or individual any spe- 
cial or exclusive privilege, immunity or franchise whatever ; 

In all other cases where a general law can be made applicable, 
no special law shall be enacted ; 

223. The general assembly shall have no power to release or 
extingnish, in whole or in part, the indebtedness, liability, or ob- 
ligation of any corporation or individnal to this State or to any 
municipal corporation therein. 


IMPEACHMENT, 


224. The honse of representatives shall have the sole power of 
impeachment; but a majority of all the members elected must 
concur therein, All impeachments shall be tried by the senate ; 
and when sitting tor that purpose, the senators shall be upon 
oath, or affirmation, to do justice according to law and evidence. 
When the gevernor of the State is tried, the chief justice shall 
preside. No person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the senators elected, But judgment, in such eases, 
shall not extend farther than removal trom office, and disqualiti- 
catiou to hold any office of honor profit or trust under the goy- 
ernment of this State. The party, whether convicted or acquit- 
ted, shall nevertheless, be Hable to prosecution, trial, judgment 
and punishment aceording to law. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


225. The general assembly shall provide, by law, that the fuel, 
stationery and printing-paper furnished for the use of the State ; 
the copying, printing, binding and distribnting the laws and 
journals, and all other printing ordered by the general assembly, 
shall be let by contract to the lowest responsible bidder; but the 
general assembly shall fix a maximum price; and no member 
thereof or other officer of the State, shall be interested, directly 
or indirectly, in sueh eontract. But all such contracts shall be 
subject to the approval of the governor, and if he disapproves 
the same there shall be are-letting of the contract, in such man- 
ner as shall be prescribed hy Jaw. is 

226. The State of Illinois shall never be made defendant in 
any court or law of equity. 

227. The general assembly shall have no power to authorize 
lotteries or gift enterprises, for any purpose, and shall pass laws 
to prohibit the sale of lottery or gift enterprise tickets in this 
State. 

2 28. No law shall be passed which shall operate to extend the 
term of any public officer after his election or appointment. 

229. It shall be the duty of the general assemoly to pass such 
laws as may be necessary for the protection of operative miners, 
hy providing for ventilation, when the same may be required, and 
the construction of eseapement-shafts, or such other appliances 
as may secure safety in all coal mines, and to provide for the en- 
forcement of said Jaws by such penalties und punishments as 
may be deemed proper. 

#30. The general assembly may provide for establishing and 
opening roads and cart-ways, connected with a public road, for 
private and public use. 

281. The general assembly may pass laws permitting the own- 
ers and occupants of lands to construct drains and ditches, for 
agricultural and sanitary purposes, across the lands of others. 

232. The general assembly shall pass liberal and homestead 
and exemption laws, 

233. The general assembly shall not appropriate ont of the 
State treasury, or expend on aceount of the new capitol grounds, 
and construction, completion and furnishing of the State-house, a 
sum exeeeding in the aggregate, $3,500,000, inclusive of all ap- 
propriations heretofore made, without first submitting the propo- 
sition for an additional expenditure to the legal voters of the 
State, at a generalelection; nor unless a majority of all the votes 
at such election shall be for the proposed additional expenditure. 


ARTICLE V. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Great Seal of State. 

. Fees and Salaries. 
Definition of “ Office.” 
Oath of Civil Officers. 


. Proroguing the General Assembly. | ¢ 22. 


o 

0, Nominations by the Governor. ¢ 

1. Vacancies may be filled. ? 24. 
2 ¢ 25 
2, é 25. 
3, 


1. Officers of this Department. (214. Governor as Commander-in-Chief. 
2. Of the State Treasurer, 215. Impeachment for Misdemeanor. 

¢ 3. Time of Electing State Officers. 2146. Veto of the Governor. 

§ 4 Returna—Tie—Contested Election | 3 17. Lieutenant-Governor as Governor. 
a. Eligibility for office. 21x. As President of the Senate, 

2 6. Governor—Power and Duty. 219. Vacaney in Governor's ('fhee. 

i 7. His Message and Statement. 320, Vacancy in other State Offices, 

§ &. Convening the General Assembly.| ? 21. Reports of State Officers, 

é 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


21, The executive department shall consist of a Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Auditur of Public Ac- 
counts, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and At- 
turney-General, who shall each with the exception of the Treas- 
urer, hold his office tor the term of four years from the second 
Monday of January next atter his election, and until his sueces- 
sor is elected and qualified. They shall, except the Lieutenant 
Governor, reside at the seat of Government during their term of 
office, and keep the public records, books and papers there, and 
shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by law. 

22. The Treasurer shall hold his office for the term of two 
years, and until his suecessor is elected and qualified ; and shall 
he ineligible to said office for two years next after the end of the 
term for which he was elected. He may be required by the Gov- 
cernor to give reasonable additional security, and in detault of so 
doing his office shall be deemed vacant. 


ELECTION, 


23. An election fur Governor, Licutenant-Governor, Secretary 
of State, Auditor of Public Accounts and Attorney-General, shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
in the year of our Lord 1872, and every tour years thereafter ; 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction, on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday of November, in the year 1870, and every 
tour years thereatter; aud for Treasurer on the day last above 
mentioned, and every two years thereafter, at such places and in 
such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

24. The returns of every election tor the above named officers 
shall be sealed up and transmitted, by the returning officers, to 
the Seeretary of State, directed to “The Speaker of the House 
of Representatives,” who shall, immediately after the organiza- 
tion of the honse, and before proeceding to other business, open 
and publish the same in the presence of a majority of each house 
of the general assembly, who shall, for that purpose, assemble in 
the hall of the house of representatives. The person having the 
highest number of votes for either of the said offices shall be de- 
claredt duly elected; but if two or more have an equal and the 
highest number of votes, the general assembly shall, by joint 
ballot, choose one of such persons tor said office. Contested 
elections for all of said offices shall be determined by hoth houses 
of the general assembly, by joint ballot, in such manner as may 
be preseribed by law. 


ELIGIBILITY. 


35. No-person shall be eligible to the office of governor, or 
lieutenant-governor, who shall not have attained the age of 80 
years, and heen, for five years next preceding his election, a citi- 
zen of the United States and of this State. Neither the gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor, auditor of public aceounts, secretary of 
State, superintendent of public instruction nor attorney general 
shall be eligible to any other office during the period for which 
he shall have been eleeted. 


GOVERNOR, 


26. The supreme executive power shall be vested in the gov- 
ernor, Who shall take care that the laws be faithtnlly executed. 

27. The governor shall, at the commencement of each session, 
and at the elose of his term of office, give to the general assembly 
information, by message, of the condition of the State, and shall 
recommend such measures as he shall deem expedient. Heshall 
account to the general assembly, and accompany his message 
with a statement of all moneys received and paid out hy him 
from any funds subject to lis order, with vouchers, and at the 
commencement of each regular session, present estimates of the 
amount of money required to be raised by taxation for all pur- 

oses. 

28. The governor may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
the general assembly, by proclamation, stating therein the pur- 
pose for which they are convened; and the general assembly 
shall enter upon no business except that for which they were 
ealled together. 

29. In ease of a disagreement hetween the two houses with 
respect to the time of adjournment, the governor may, on the 
same being certified to him, by the house first moving the ad- 
journment, adjourn the general assembly to such time as he thinks 
proper, not beyond the first day of the next regular session. 

210. The governor shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, (a majority of all the senators elected 
concurring, by yeas and nays,) appoint all officers whose oflices 
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are established by this constitution, or which may be created by 
law, and whose appointment or eleetion is not otherwise provided 
for; and no such offcer shall be appointed or elected by the gen- 
eral assembly. 

@ 11. In case of a vacaney, during the recess of the senate, in 
any oflice which is not clective, the governor shall make a tem- 
porary appointment until the next mecting of the senate, when 
hes 
so nominated, who is confirmed by the senate (a majority of all 
the senators elected conenrring by yeas and nays}, shall hold his 
oflice during the remainder of the time, and until his suecessor 
shall be appointed and qualified. No person, after being rejected 
by the senate, shall be again nominated for the same oflive at the 
same session, unless at the request of the senate, or be appointed 
to the same office during the recess of the general assembly. 

#12. The governor shall have power to remove any officer 
whom he may appoint, in case of incompetency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office; and he may declare his oflice vacant, 
and fill the same as is herein provided in other cases of vacancy. 

213. The governor shall have power to grant reprieves, com- 
mutations and pardons, after conviction, for all offences, subject 
to such regulations as may be provided by law relative to the 
manner of applying therefor, 

214. The governor shall be commander-in-chief of the mili- 
tary and nayal forces of the State (except when they shill be 

alled into the service of the Pnited States); and may, exl cunt 
the same to execute the laws, suppress insurrection, and repcl 
invasion, 

8.15. The governor, and all civil officers of this State, shall be 
Hable to impeachment tor any misdemeanor in ollice, 


Vitec, 


$16. Every bill passed by the general assembly shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the governor, If he approve, he 
shall sign it, and thereupon it shall become a Jaw; but if he do 
not approve, he shall return it, with his objections, tu the house 
in which it shall have originated, which house shall enter the 
objections at large upon its journal, and proeced to reconsider the 
bil. Ff, then, two-thirds of the members elected agree to pass 
the same, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other honse, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if 
approveil by two-thirds of the members elected to that house, it 
shall become a law, notwithstanding the oljcetions of the gover- 
nor. But in all such eases, the vote of each house shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, to be entered on the journal. Any 
bill which shall not be returned by the governor within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been ea to him, 
shall become a law in Hike manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the general assembly shall, by their adjournment, prevent its re- 
turn; in which case i¢ shall be filed, with his objections, in the 
office of the sceretary of State, within ten days after sueh adjourn- 
ment, or become a law. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 


217. In case of death, conviction or impeachment, failure to 
qualify, resignation, absence from the State, or other disability 
of the governor, the powers, duties, the emoluments of the oflice 
for the residue of the term, or until the disability shall be re- 
moved, shall devolye upon the Heutenant-governor, 

218. The licutenant-governor shall be president of the senate, 


and shall vote only when the senate is equally divided, The 


senate shall choose a president, pro tempore, to preside in case of 
the absence or impeachment of the licutenant-goyernor, or when 
heshall held the office of governor. 

219. If there he no lieutenant-goveruor, or if the Heutenant- 
governor shall, for any of the causes specified in 217 of this 
artiele, become incapable of performing the duties of the oflice, 
the president of the senate shall act as governor until the vacaney 
is filled or the disability removed ; and if the president of the 
senate, for any of the above named canses, shall beeome ineapa- 
ble of performing the duties of governor, the same shall devolve 
upon the speaker of the house of representatives. 


all nominate some person to fill such office ; and any person | 
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law. An account shall he kept by the officers of the executive 
department, and of ail the eae institutions of the State, of all 
moneys received or disbursed by them, severally, from all sources, 
and for every service pertormed, and a semi-annual report thercot 
be made to the governor, under oath; and any oflicer who makes 
a false reportshall be guilty of perjury, and punished accordingly. 

221. The officers of the executive department, and of all the 
public institutions of the State, shall, at least ten days ] reecding 
cach regular session of the general assembly, severally report to 
the governor, who shall transmit such reports to the general as- 
sembly, together with the reports of the judges of the supreme 
court of the detects in the constitution and laws ; and the gover- 
nor may at any time require information, in writing, under oath, 
from the otlicers of the executive department, and all otlieers and 
managers of state institutions, upon any subject relating to the 
condition, management and expenses of their respective oflices. 


TIF SEAL OF STATE, 


22. There shall be a seal of the State, which shall he called 
the ‘Great scal of the State of Tlinois,” which shall be kept by 
the sceretary of State, and uscd by him, oflicially as directed by 
law. 


FLEES AND SALARITS. 


223. The officers named in this article shall reecive for their 
services a salary, to be established by law, which shall not be in- 
ereased or diminished during their official terms, and they shall 
not after the expiration of the terms of those in ofliee at the 
adoption of this constitution, receive to their own use any fees, 
costs, perquisites of office, or other compensation, And all tees 
that may hereafter be payable by law for any scrviee performed 
by any officer provided for in th's article of the constitution, 
shall be paid in advance into the State treesury. 


DEFINITION AND OATH OF OFFICE, 


324. An office isa public position created by the constitution 
or law, continuing during the pleasure of the appointing power, 
or for a fixed time, with a suecessor elected or Adoni An 
employment is an agency, fora temporary purposc, which ceases 
when that purpose is accomplished. 

225. All civil officers, except members of the general assembly 
and sueh inferior officers as may be by law exempted, shall, be- 
fore they enter on the duties of their respective otlices, take and 
subscribe the following oath or affirmation: 

Tdo solemnly swear (or affirm, as the ease may be) that } will suppert the 
constitution of the United States, and the Constitntion af the Stare of Dhoors, 
and that [will faithfally discharge the duties of the office of according 
tothe best of my ability. 

And no other oath, declaration or test shall be required as a 
qualification. 


ARTICLE VI. 
IUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


. County Indyes—County Clerks, 

. Appenls from County Courts, 
Probate Courts Authomnzed. 

« Justices of the Peace and Consta- 
hhes, 

2 State's Attorney In cach County. 
. Cook County Courts of Reeord. 

. Chief Justice—Power of Judges, 
Salaries of the Judges. 

fyiminal Court of Cock County. 
Clerks of Cook County Court. 
Fustices in Chicago, 

Unifurmity in the Courts, 

. Reanoval of any Judec. 

. Jadges ty make Written Reports, 


we 


1, Jndicial Powers of Courts. 

2seven Supreme Judses—Four ¢ 
Deeide. 

3. Quahtications of a Supreme Judge 

4. Terms of the Supreme €onrt. 

Divistotin—seven 


os 


caearsay 


4 Three Grand 
Districts. 

6. Election of Supreme Judges, 

aries of the Sapreme Jtplzes. 

8 Appeals and Wits of Urror. 

% Appointment of Reporter. 

i Clerks of the Supreme Court, 

» Appellate Courts Authorized. 

12, Junsdhetion of Circuit Courts. 

4. Farmation of Judicial Ciredit« 


COREA Seas 


Vy. 

It. Time ef holding (trenit Corts, Terms of Ortice—Filling Vacan- 
Ia. Cirenits containing Four Judges. « 

Ww. Saanes of the Circuit Jinlges. | 233. rocess—Prosecutions—P o pa! a- 
17. Quahtications of Judges or Com- tion, 


Mnissioners 


81. The judicial powers, exeept as in this article is otherwise 
provided, shall be vested in one supreme court, circuit courts, 
county courts, justices of the peace, police magistrates, and in 
such courts as may be created by law in and for cities and incor- 
porated towns. 

SUPREME COURT. 


OTIJER STATE OFFICERS. : 


3.90. If the office of auditor of public accounts, treasurer, see- | 7 2. The supreme court shall consist of seven judges, and shall 
retary of State, attorney general, or superintendent of public in- | have original jurisdiction in cases relating to the revenue, in 


struction shall be vacated by death, resignation or otherwise, it 
shall be the duty of the governor to fill the same by appointment, 
and the appointee shall hold his office until his suecessor shall 
be elected ar] qualified in euch manner as may be provided by 


| mandamus, and habeas corpus, and appellate jurisdiction in all 


other cases. One of said judgesshall be chief jastice; four shall 
constitute a quorum, and the concurrence ol four shall be neces- 
sary to every decision. 
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#8. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the | terms of office of the present clerks of said court, one clerk of 


supreme court unless leshall be at least thirty years of aze, and a 
citizen of the United States, nor unless he shall have resided in 
the State five years next preceding his election, and be a resi- 
dent of the district in which he shall be electsd. 

4. Terms of the supreme court shall continue to be held ia 
the present grand divisions at the several places now provided 
for holdin the same; and until otherwise provided by law, one 
or more terms of said court shall be held, for the northern 
division, in the city of Chicago, each year, at such times as said 
court may appoint, whenever said city or the county of Cook 
shall provide appropriate room therefor, and the use of a suitable 
library, without expense to the State, The judicial divisions 
may be altered, increased or diminished in number, and the times 
and places of holding said court may be changed by law. 

25. The present grand divisions shall be preserved, and be 
denominated Southern, Central and Northern, until otherwisc 
provided by law, The State shall be divide | into seven districts 
for the election of judees, and uatil otherwise provided by law, 
they shall be as follows: 

First District —The counties of St. Clair, Clinton, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Wayne, Exlwards, Wabash, White, Iamilion, 
Franklin, Perry, Randolph, Monroe, Jackson, Williamson, Saline, 
Gallatin, [fardin, Pope, Union, Johnson, Alexander, Pulaski and 
Massac. | 

Second District.—The counties of Madison, Bond, Marion, Clay, 
Richlan], Liwrence, Crawford, Jasper, Effingham, layette, Mont- 
gomery, Macow:in, Shelby, Cumberland, Clark, Greene, Jer-cy, 
Calhonn and Christian. 

Third District—The counties of Sangamon, Macon, Logan, De 
Witt, Piatt, Douzlas, Champaign, Vermilion, McLean, Living- 
ston, Ford, Tro yuois, Coles, Edgar, Moultrie and Tazewell. 

Fourth Distriet—The countics ot Fulton, MeDonough, Han- 
eoxck, Schuyler, Brown, Adams, Pike, Mason, Menard, Morgan, 
Cass and Scott. 

Fifth District.—The counties of Knox, Warren, Henderson, 
Mercer, Ilenry, Stark, Peoria, Marshall, Putnam, Bureau, Lasalle, 
Grundy and Woodford. 

Sixth District—The counties of Whiteside, Carroll, Jo Daviess, 
Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, McHenry, Kene, Kendall, De 
Kalb, Lee, Ozle and Rock Island. 

Seventh District—The counties of Lake, Cook, Will, Kankakee 
and Da Page. 

The boundaries of the districts may be changed at the session 
of the general assembly next preceding the clection for judges 
hervin, and at no other time; but whenever such alterations 
shall be made, the same shall be upea the rule of equality of 
population, as nearly as county boundaries will allow, and the 
districts will be composed of contiguous counties, in as nearly 
compact form as circumstances will permit. The alteration of 
the districts shall not affe:t the tenure of an ogice of any Judge. 

26. At the time of voting onthe adoption of this constitution, 
one judge of the supreme court shall be elected by the electors 
thereof, in each of said districts numbered two, three, six and 
seven, who shall hold his office for the term of nine years from 
the first Monday of June, in the year of our Lord 1570, The 
term of office of judges of the supreme court, clected after the 
aloption of this constitution, shall be nine years; and on the 
first Monday of June of the year in which the term of any of 
the judges in office at the adoption of this constitution, or of the 
judze then elected, shall expire, and every nine years thereatter, 
there shall be an clection for the successor or successors of such 
juizes, in the respective districts wherein the term of such judges 
shall expire. The chief justice shall continue to act as such 
until ths expiration of the term for which he was elected, after 
which ths judzes shall choose one of their number as chief jus- 
tice. 

87. From and after the adoption of this constitution, the 
jadzes of the supreme court shall cach recvive a salary of 34,000 
per annum, payable quarterly, until otherwise provided by law. 
‘And after said salaries shall be fixed by law, the salarics of 
the judges in office shall not be_ increased or diminished during 
the terms for which said judges have been clected. 

88. Appeals and writs of error may he taken to the supreme 
court, held in the grand division in which the case is decided, or, 
by consent of the parties, to any other grand division. 

29. The supreme court shall appoint one reporter of its deci- 
sions, who shall hold his office for six years, subject to removal by 
the court. 

210. At the time of the election for representative in the gen- 
eral assembly, happening next preceding the expiration of the 


said court for each division shall be elected, whose term of office 
shall be six years from said clection, but who shall not enter upon 
the duties of his ofiice nntil the expiration of the term cf his 
pre:lecesscr, and every six years thereafter, one clerk of said 
court for each division shall be elected. 


APPELLATE COURTS. 


211. Afterthe year of our Lord 1874, inferior appel'ate courts 
of uniorm organization and jurisdiction, may be created in dis- 
tricts formed for that purpose, to which such appeals and writs 
of error a3 the gencral assembly may provide, may be prosecuted 
from cirenit and other courts, and trom which appeals and writs 
of crror shall lie to the supreme court, in all criminal vases, and 
eases in which a franchise, or freehold, cr the yalidity of a stat- 
ute is involved, znd in such other cases as may be provided by 
law. Sach appellate courts shall be held by such number of 
judges of the circuit courts, and at such times and places, and in 
such manner, as may be provided Ly law; but nojudge shall sit 
in review upon cases decided by him; nor shall said judges re- 
ceive any additional compensation for such services, 


CIRCUIT COURTS. 


712. The circuit courts shall have original jurisdiction of all 
causes in law and equity, and such appellate jurisdiction as is or 
may be provided by law, and shall hold two or more terms each 
yeur in every county. The terms of office of judges of circuit 
courts shall be six years. 

713. The State, exclusive of the county of Cook and other 
counties having a population of 100,C00, shall be divided into 
jadicial cirenits, prior to the expiration of terms of office of the 
present judzes of thecircnitcourts. Such cirenitsshall be formed 


of contiguous counties, in es nearly compact form and as nearly 
equal as circumstances will permit, having due regard to bnsi- 
ne a, territory and population, and shall net exceed in nnmber 
one circuit for every 100,000 of population in the State. One 
judge shall be clected for cach of said circuits by the electors 
thereof. New circuits may be formed and the boundaries of cir- 
enits changed by the general assembly, at its session next pre- 
ceding the election for circuit judges, but at no other time: Proe- 
vided, that the circuits may be equalized or changed at the first 
session of the general assembly, after the adoption of this con- 
stitution, The creation, alteration or change of any cireuit shall 
not affect the tenure of office of any judge. Whenever the busi- 
ness of the circuit court of any one, or of two or morc contigu- 
ous counties, containing a population exceeding 50,000, shall oc- 
cupy nine months of the year, the general assembly may make 
of such county, or counties, a separate circuit. Whenever addi- 
tional cirenits are created, the foregoing limitations shall be ob- 
ssrved, 

214. The gencral assembly shall provide for the times of hold- 
ing courts in cach county; which shall not be changed, except 
by the general assembly next preceding the gencral election for 
judges of said courts; but additional terms may be provided for 
in any county. Theelection for judges of the circuit courts shall 
be held on the first Monday of June,in the year of our Lord 
1873, and every six years thereafter, 

215. The gencral assembly may divide the State into judicial 
circuits of greater population and territory, in licu of the circuits 
provided for in section 13 of this article, and provide for the elec- 
tion therein, severally, by the electors thereof, by gencral ticket, 
of not exceeding four judges, who shall hold the cirenit courts tor 
which they shall be elected, in such manner as may be provided 
by Taw. 

#16. From and after the adoption of this constitution, judges 
of the circuit courts shall reccive a salary of $8,000 per annum, 
payable quarterly, until otherwise provided by law. And after 
their salaries shall be fixed by law, they shall not be mncreased or 
diminished during the terms for which said judges shall be, re- 
spectively, elected ; and from and after the adoption of this con- 
stitntion, no judge of the supreme or circuit court shall receive 
any other compensation, perquisite or benefit, in any form whatso- 
ever, nor perform any other than judicial duties to which may 
belong any emoluments. 

217. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the 
circuit or any inferior court, or to membership in the “board of 
county commissioners,” unless he shall be at least 25 years of age, 
and a citizen of the United States, nor unless he shall have re- 
sided in this State five years next preceding his cleetion, and be 
a resident of the circuit, county, city, cities, or incorporated town 
in which he shall be elected. 
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COUNTY COURTS, 


2.18. There shall be elected in and for each county, one judge 
an! one clerk of the county court, whose terms of office shall be 
four years. But the general assembly may create districts of two 
or more contiguous counties, in each of which shall be elected 
one judge, who shall take the place of, and exercise the powers 
and jurisdiction of county judges in such districts. County 
courts shall be courts of record, and shall have original jurisdic- 
tion in all matters of probate ; settlement of estates of deceased 
persons ; appointment of guardians and conservators, and settle- 
ments of their accounts; in all matters relating to apprentices ; 
and in proceedings for the collection of taxes and assessments, 
va such other jurisdiction as may be prévided for by general 
aw. 

$19. Appeals and writs of error shall be allowed from final 
determination of county courts, as may be provided by Jaw. 


PROBATE COURTS. 


220, The general assembly muy provide for the establishment 
of a probate court in each county having a population of over 
59,000, and forthe election of a judge thereof, whose term of 
otlive shall be the same as that of the county judge, and who 
shall be elected at the same time and in the same manner. Raid 
courts, when established, shall have original jurisdiction of all 
probate matters, the settlement of estates of deceased persons, 
the appointment of guardians and conservators, and settlement 
of their aeconnts; in all matters relating to apprentices, and in 
cases of the sales of real estate of deceased persons for the pay- 
ment of dcbts. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AND CONSTABLES, 

221. Instices of the peace, police magistrates, and constables 
shall be elected in and for such districts as are, or may he, pro- 
vided by law, and the jurisdiction of such justices of the peace 
an police magistrates shall be uniform. 

STATE'S ATTORNEYS. 

92, At the election for members of the general assembly in 
the year of our Lord 1572, and every four years thereaiter, there 
shall be elected a State's attorney in and for each county, in lieu 
of the State’sattorney now provided by law, whose term of oflice 
shall be four years. 

COURTS OF COOK COUNTY. 

223. The county of Cook shall be one judicial cirenit. The 
cirenit court of Gook county shall consist of five judges, until 
their number shall be increased, as herein provided. Phe present 


jadge of the recorder’s court ot the city of Chicago, and the pres- 
ent judge of the eircuit court of Cook county, shall be two of 
said judzes, and shall remain in oflice tor the terms for which 
they were respectively clected, and untif: their successors shall 
be elected and qualitied. The superior court of Chicago shall be 
continued, and called the superior court of Cook county. The 
general assembly imay increase the number of said judges by ad- 
ding one to either of said courts for every additional 50,000 in- 
habitants in said county, over and above a population of 400,000, 
The terms of office of the judges of said courts hereafter cleeted, 
shall be six years. 

2224. The judze having the shortest unexpired term shall be 
chief justice of the court of which he is judge. In ease there 
are two or more whose terms expire at the same time, it may he 
determined by lot which shall be chief justice. Any judge of 
either of said eonrts shall have all the powers of a cirenit judge, 
and may hold the eourt of which he isa member, Each of them 
may hold a different branch thereof at the same time. 

395, The judzes of the superior and circnit eourts, and the 
Siate’s attorney, in said county, shall reecive the same salaries, 
payable ont of the State treasury, as is or may be paid trom said 
treasury to the circuit judges and State's attorneys of the state, 
and such farther compensation, 10 be paid by the county of Cook, 
asis or may be provided by Jaw; such compensation shal) not 
be changed during their continuance in office, 

226. The recorder’s court of the city of Chieago shall be con- 
tinued, and shall be called the “crimina) eourt of Cook county.” 
It sha'l have the jurisdiction of a circuit court, in all cases of 
criminal and quasi criminal nature, arising in the county of Cook, 
or that may be brought before said court pursuant to law: and 
a)l recornizancesand appeals taken insaid county, in criminal and 

uasi criminal cases shal} be returnable and taken to said court. 
t shall have no jurisdiction in civil exses, except in those on 
behalf of the people, and incident to such criminal or guas? erim- 
inal matters, and tu dispose of unfinished’ business. ‘The terms 


a 


le said criminal eourt of Cook county shall he held by one or 
more of the judges of the circuit er superior court of Cook 
county, as nearly as may be in alternation, as may be determined 
by sald judges, or provided by law. Said judges shall be exe 
affcio judges of said court, 

227. Vhe present clerk of the recorder’s conrt of the city of 
Chicarzo, shall be the clerk of the criminal courtof Cook county, 
during the term tor which he was elected. ‘The present clerks of 
the superior court of Chicago, and the present clerk of the circuit 
court of Cook county, shall continue in office during the terms 
for which they were respectively clected; and thereafter there 
shall be but one elerk of the superior court, to be clected by the 
qualified electors of said county, who shall hold his office for the 
term of four years, and until his successor is elected and qualified, 

22s. All justices of the peace in the city of Chicago shall be 
appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, (but only upon the recommendation of a majority 
of the judges of the cireuit, superior and county courts, ) and for 
such districts as are now or shall hereafter be provided: by law. 
They shall hold their offices for four years, and until thetr suc- 
cesssors have been commissioned and qualified, but they may be 
removed by summary proceedings in the circuit or slperior court, 
for extortion or other malfeasance, Existing justices of the peace 
and police magistrates may hold their offices until the expiration 
of their respective terms. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


8.29, Al judicial officers shall be commissioned by the gover- 
nor, All laws relating to courts shall be general, and of uniform 
operation ; and theorganization, jurisdiction, power, proceedings 
and practice of all courts, of the same class or grade, so fur as 
regulated by law, and the force and eflect of the process, judg- 
ments and deerees of such courts, severally shall be uniform, 

230. The general assembly may, for cause centered on the 
journals, upon duc notice and opportnnity of defense, remove 
trom oflice any judge, upon concurrence of three-fourths of all 
the members elected, of each house. AML other officers in this 
article mentioned, shall be removed from oflice on prosecution 
and final conviction, for misdemeanor in office, 

234. All judges of courts of record, inferior to the supreme 
court, shall, on or before the first day of June, of each year, re- 
port in writing to the judges of the supreme court, such defects 
and omissions in the laws as their experience may suggest ; and 
the judges of the supreme court shall, on or before the first day 
of January of cach year, report in writing to the governor such 
defects and omissions in the constitution and laws as they may 
fin] to exist, together with appropriate forms of bills to cure such 
defects and omissions in the laws. And the judges of the several 
circuit courts shall report to the next general assembly the num- 
ber of days they have held court in the several countics compos- 
ing their respective circuits, the preceding two years, 

232. All oflicers provided for in this article shall hold their 
oflices until their suceessors shall be qualified, and they shall, re- 
spectively, reside in the division, circuit, county or district for 
which they may be clected or appointed. The terms of cflice of 
all such officers, where not otherwise preseribed in this article, 
shall be four years. All officers, where not otherwise provided 
for in this article, shall perform such dutics and receive such 
compensation as is or may be provided by law, Vaeancies in 
such elective offices shall be filled by election; but where the 
unexpired term does not execed one year, the vacancy shall be 
filled by appointment, as follows: Of judges, by the governor ; 
of clerks of courts, by the court to which the office appertains, or 
by the judge or judges thereof; and of all such other oflicers, by 
the board of supervisors or beard of county commissioners in 
the county where the vacancy occurs. 

233. All provess shall run: fa fhe name of the People of the 
Stote of Hlinois: an all prosecutions shall he carried an: Za 
the name und by the anthovity of the Pople of the Stute of Llinais 5 
and conclude: .tyainst the peave and dignity of the sane,“ Pop- 
ulation,” wherever used in this article, slall be determined hy the 
next preceding census of this State or of the Vnited States. 


ARTICLE VIL 


SUFFRAGE. 
21. Who are entided tn Vote. 25, Soldier not deemed a Resident. 
é 2. All Voting to be hy Ballot. Q ificationa for Otfier, 
$3. Pravleges of Rlectors. . Persons Convieted of Crime. 
24. Absence on Pubhe Business, 


21. Every person having reside: in this State one year, in the 
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county 9) days, and in the election distriet 30 days next preced- 
ing any glection thercin, who was an elector in this State on the 
first day ot April,in the year of our Lord 1848, or obtained a 
certifigate of naturalization before any court of record in this 
State prior to the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1s70, or who shall be a male citizen of the United States, above 
the age of 21 years, shall be entitled to vote at such cleetion. 

22. All votes shall be by ballot. 

@ 3. Electors shall, in all eases except treason, felony, or breach 
of ine peace, he privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at clections, and in going to and returning from the same. And 
no elector shall be obliged to do military duty on the days of 
election, exeept in time of war er public danger. 

¢@4. No elector shall be dcemed to have lost his residence in 
this State by reason of his absence on business of the United 
States, or of this State, or in the mihtary or naval services of the 
United States. 

24, No soldicr, seuman or marine in the amny or navy of the 
United States shall be deemed a resident of this State in conse- 
quence of being stationed therein, 

26. No person shall be elected or appointed to any office in 
this State, civil or military, who is not a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not have resided in this State one year 
next preceding the election or appointment. 

27. The general assembly shall pass laws excluding from the 
right of suffrase persons convicted of infamous crimes. 


AIRC IIE, Wt 
EPUCATION, 


1. Free Schools Established. )2 4. School Officers not Interested. 
2. Gifts or Grants in aid of Schools.) ¢5 County Superintendent of Schools, 
3. Pnblie Schools not tu be Seetarian.| 


€ 

@1. The gencral assembly shall provide athorough and efti- 
cient system ef free schools, whereby all the ehildren of this 
State may receive a good common schoo} education. 

@2. All lands, moneys or other properties, donated, granted or 
received for school, eallege, seminary or university purposes, and 
the proteeds thereof, shall be faithiully applied to the objects for 
whieh such giits or grants were made, 

#3. Neither the general assembly nor any county, city, town, 
towaship, school district, or other public corporation, shall ever 
make any appropriation or pay trom any public fund whatever, 
anything in aid of any ehureh of sectarian purpose, or to help 
support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, eollege, nni- 
versity, or other literary or scientifie institution, controlled by 
any church or sectarian demomination whatever; nor shall any 
grant or donation of land, money, or other personal property ever 
be made by the State or any such publie corporation, to any 
ehnrch, or for any sectarian purpose, 

¢@4. No teacher, State, county, township, or district school offi- 
eer shall be interested in the sale, proeeeds or profits of any book, 
apparatus or furniture, used er to be used, in any schoo} in this 
State, with which such officer or teacher may be connected, 
under sneh penalties ss may be provided by the general assembly. 

25, There may be a county superintendent of schools in each 
county, whose qualifications, powers, duties, compensation and 
time and manner of election, and term of office, shall be pre- 
seribed by law. 


ARTICLE IX. 
REVENUE, 


1. Prineiptes of Taxation Stated. |? 8. Limitation on County Taxes. 

2. Other and farther Taxation. | 2% Local Municipal Improvements 

3. Propeaty Exempt from Taxati ¢ 10. Taxation of Mopnicipal Corpora- 
4. Sale of Real Property Tor Ss. tions. 

5. Right of Redemption therefrom.| 211. Defaulter not to be Eligible. 


6. Release from Taxation Forbidden.) ¢12. Limitation on Municipal Indebt- 
7. Taxes paid into State Treasury. | edness. 


21. The general assembly shall provide such revenue as may be 
reed ful by levying a tax, by valuation, so that every person and 
corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of his, her 
or its property—such value to be aseertainei] by some person or 
persons, to be elected or appointed in such manner as the general 
assembly shall direct, and not otherwise; but the general assem- 
bly shall have power to tax peddlers, auctioneers, brokers, hawk- 
ers, merchants, commission merchants, showmen, jugglers, inn- 
keepers, grocery keepers liqnor dealers, toll bridges, ferries, insur- 
ance, tele sraph and express iu.erests or business, venders of pat- 
cmts, und persons or corporations awning or using franchises and 
privileges, in such manner as it shall from timeto time direct by 
gencral law, uniform as to the class upon which it operates. 


2 2. The specifications of the objeets and subjects of taxation 
shall not deprive the general assembly of the power to require 
other subjects or objects to be taxed in such a manner as may Le 
consistent with the principles of taxation fixed in this constitu- 
tion. 

@ 3. The properties of this State, counties and other municipat 
corporations, both real and personal, and such other property as 
may be used exclusively tor agricultural and horticultural socie- 
ties, for school, religions, cemetery and charitable purposes, may 
be exempted trom taxation; but sueh exemption shall be only 
by generallaw. In the assessment ot’ real estate eneumbercd by 
public casement, any depreciation oecasioned by such easement 
may be deducted in the yaluation of such property. 

#4. The general assembly shall provide, in all cases where it 
may he necessary to sell real estate tor the non-payment of taxes 
or special assessments for State, county, municipal or other pur- 
poses, that a return of such unpaid taxes or assessments shall be 
to some general officer of the county having authority to receive 
State and connty faxes; and there shall be no sale of said prop- 
erty jor any of said taxes or assessments but by said officer, upou 
the order or judgment of some court of record, 

25. The right of redemption from all sales of real estate for 
the non-payment of taxes or special assessments of any charaeter 
whatever, shall exist in favor of owners and persons interested 
in such real estate, for a period of not less than two years from 
such sales thereof. And the general assembly shall provide by 
Jaw for reasonable notice to be given to the owners or parties in- 
terested, by publication or otherwise, of the fact of the sale of 
the property for such taxes or assessments, and when the time of 
redemption shall expire: Provided, that occupants shall in all 
cases be served with personal notice betore the time of redemption 
expires. 

¢6. The general assembly shall have no power to release or 
discharge any county, city, township, town or distriet whatever, 
or the inhabitants thereof or the property therein, from their or 
its proportionate share of taxes to be levied for State purposes, 
nor shall commutation for such taxes be authorized in any form 
whatever. 

27. All taxes levied for State purposes shall be paid into the 
State treasury, 

28. County anthorities shall never assess taxes the aggregate 
of which shall exceed 75 cents per $100 valuation, except fur the 
payment of indcbtedness existing at the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, unless authorized by a vote of the peopie of the eounty. 

@. The general assembly may vest the corporate authorities 
of cities, towns, villages, with power to make local improvements 
by special assessment or by special taxation of contiguous prop- 
erty or otherwise. For all other corporate purposes, all munici- 
pal corporations may be vested with authority to assess and eol- 
lect taxes; but such taxes shall be uniform in respcet to persons 
and property, with the jurisdiction of the body imposing the 
same. 

210. The general assembly shall not impose taxes upon muni- 
cipal corporations, or the inhabitants or property thereof, fer eor- 
porate purposes, but shall require that all the taxable property 
within the limits of municipal corporations shall he taxed for 
the payment of debts contracted under authority of law, such 
taxes to be uniformin respeet to persons and property, within the 
jurisdiction of the body imposing the same. Trivate property 
shall not be liable to be taken or soll tor the payment of the cor- 
porate debts of amunicipal carporation. 

211. No person who is in default, as a eolleetor or custodian 
of money or property belonging to amunicipal eorporation, shall 
be eligible to any office in or under such corporation. The fees, 
salary or compensation of no municipal officer who is elected or 
appointed for a definite term of office, shall be increased or di- 
minished during such term. 

#12. No county, city, township, sehoo] district, or other muni- 
cipal corporation, shall he allowed to become indebted in any 
manner or for any purpose, to an amount, inclnding existing in- 
debtedness, in the aggregate exceeding five per centum on the 
value of the taxable property therein, to be ascertained by the 
last assessment for State and county taxes, previous to the incur- 
ring of such indebtedness. Any county, city, school district, or 
other municipal eorporation, incurring anv indebtedness, as afore- 
said, shall before, or at the time of doing so, provide for the col- 
lection of a direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on 
such debt as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the prin- 
cipal thereof within twenty yeurs from the time of contracting the 
same. This section shall not be constrned to prevent any county, 
city, township, school district, or other municipal corporation 
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from issuing their bonds in compliance with any vote of the 
people which may have been had prior to the adoption of this 
constitution in pursuance of any law providing therefor. 


ARTICLE X. 


COUNTIES, 


Formation of New Counties. 2 a. County Officers—Terms of Office. 

. Division of any County. 5 Y, Salariesand Fees ia Cook County. 

” Territory stricken from a County. ¢10. Salaries xed by County Board, 

. Removal of a County Seat. 3 fin: Township Uticers—spccial Laws, 
Method of County Government. ¢t2. All Future Fees Uniform. 

» Board of County Commissioners. é13. Sworn Reports of all Fees. 

. County affairs in Cook County. 


ee ee od 


roses 


21. No new county shall be formed or established by the gen- 
eral assembly, whiely will reduce the county or counties, or cither 
of them, from which it shall be taken, to less contents than 400 
square miles; nor shall any county be formed of less contents; 
uor shall any line thereof pass within less than ten miles of any 
county scat of the county, or countics proposed to be divided. 

22. No county stall be divided, or have any part stricken 
therefrom, without submitting the question to a vote of the peo- 
ple of the county, nor unless a majority of all the legal voters 
of the connty, voting oa the qnestion, shall vote for the same, 

,83. There shall be no territory stricken from any county, 
unless a majority of the yoters living in such territory shall peti- 
tion for such division; and no territory shall be added to any 
county without the consent of the majority of the voters of the 
county to which it is proposed to be added. But the portion so 
stricken off and ane to another county, or formed in whole or 
in part intoa new county, shall be holden for, and obhged to 
pay its proportion of indebtedness of the county from which it 
has been taken. 


COUNTY SEATS. 


24. No county seat shall be removed until the point to which 
it is proposed ty be removed shall be fixed in pursuance of Jaw, 
and three-filths of the veters of the county, to be asecrtained in 
such manner a3 shall be provided ly general Jaw, shall have 
voted in faver of its removal to such point; and no person shall 
vote on such question who has not resided in the county six 
months, and in the election precinct nincty days next preceding 
such election. The question of removal or a county seat shall 
not be oftencr submitted than once in ten years, toa vote of the 
people. But when an attempt is made to remove the county seat 
toa point nearer to the centre of a couuty, then a majority vote 
only shall be necessary. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


25. The general assembly shall provide, by general law, for 
township organization, under which any county may organize 
whenever a majority of the legal voters of such county, voting at 
any gencral election, shall so determine, and whenever any county 
shall adopt township organization, so much of this constitution 
as provides for the management of the fiscal concerns of the said 
county by the board of county commissioners, may be dispensed 
with, and the affairs of said county may be transacted in such 
manner 2s the general assembly may provide, Andin any county 
that shall have adopted a township organization, the question of 
continuing the same may be submitted to a vote of the clectors 
of such county, at a general clection, in the manner that now is 
or may be provided by law; and if a majority of all the votes 
cast upon that question shall be against township organization, 
then such organization shall cease in said county ; and all laws 
in force in relation to counties not having township organizations, 
shall immediately take effect and bein foree insuch county, No 
two townships shall have the same name, and the day of holding 
the annual township meeting shall be uniform throughout the 
State. 

46. Atthe first election of county judges under this constitu- 
tion, three shall be clected in each of the counties in this State, 
not under township organization, three officers, who shall be 
styled “ The Board of County Commissioners,” who shall hold 
sessions for the transaction of county business as shall be provided 
by Jaw. One of said commissioners shall hold his office for one 
year, one for two years, and one for three years, to be determined 
hy lot; and every year thereafter one such officer shall be elected 
in each of said counties for the term of three years. 

27 The county affairs of Cook county shall be manager by a 
board of commissioners of fifteen persons, ten of whom shall he 
elected from the city of Chicago, and five from towns outeide cf 
said city, in such manner as may be provided by law, 
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COUNTY OFFICERS AND THEIR COMPENSATIONS. 


28. In cach county there shall be elected the following county 
officers: County judge, sheriff, county clerk, clerk ot the cir- 
cuit court, (who may be ex-officio recorder of deeds, except in 
counties having 60,000 and more inhabitants, in which counties 
a recorder of deeds shall be clected atthe gencral election in the 
year of our Lord 1872,) treasurer, sarveyor, and coroncr, each of 
whom shall enter upon the duties of his office, respectively, on 
the first Monday of December afier their clection; and they 
shall hold their respective otiices for the term of four years, ¢x- 
cept the treasurer, sheriff and coroncr, who shall hold their office 
for tw> years, anid until their successors shall be clected and qual- 
ified. 

29. The clerks of all the conrts of record, the treasurer, sheriff, 
coroner and recorder of deeds of Cook county, shall receive as 
their only compensation for their services, salaries to he fixed hy 
law, which shall in no case be as much as the lawful compensation 
of a judge of the circuit conrt of said county, and shall be paid 
respectively, only ont of the fecs of the office actually collected, 
All fees, perquisites and emoluments (above the amount of said 
silarics) dial be paid into the county treasury, The number of 
the deputics and assistants of such ofliccrs shall be determined 
hy rule of the circuit court, to be entered of record and their 
compensation shall he determined by the county board. 

410. The county board, except as provided in @ 9 of this arti- 
cle, shall fix the compensation ef all county officers, with the 
amount of their necessary clerk hire, stationery, fucl and other 
expenses, and in all cases where fees are provided for, said com- 
pensation shall be paid only out of, and shall in no instance ex- 
ceed, the fees actually collerted; they shall not allow cither of 
them more per annum than $1,500, in countics not exceeding 
21,000 inhabitants; $2,000 in countics containing 20,000 and not 
excceding 39,000 inhabitants ; $2,500 in counties containing 39,- 
000 and not exceeding 50,00) inhabitants; $3,000 in counties 
containing 5,000 and not exceeding 70,000 inhabitants ; £3,600 
in counties contajning 70,000 and not exceeding 100,000 inhabi- 
tants; and $4,000 in counties containing over 100,000 and not 
exceeding 250,000 inhabitants; and net more than $1,000 addi- 
tional compensation for each additional 100,000 inhabitants: 
Provided, that the compensation of no officer shall be increased 
or diminished during his term of office. All fees or allowanecs 
by them received, in excess of their said compensation, shall be 
paid into the coun’y treasury. 

@11. The fecs of township officers, and of cach class of county 
officers, shall he uniform in the class of counties to which they 
respectively belong. Thecompensation hereia provided for shall 
apply only'ty officers hereafter clected, but all fecs established hy 
special laws shall cease at the adoption of this constitution, and 
such oflicers shall receive only such fees as are provided by gen- 
eral law. 

212. All laws fixing the fees of State, county and township 
officers, shall terminate with the terms, respectively, of those 
who may be in oflice at the meeting of the first gencral assembly 
after tie adoption of this constitution ; and the general assembly 
shall by general law, uniform in its operation, provide for and 
regulate the fees of said officers and their sucecssors, so as to re- 
duce the same to a reasonable compensation for services actually 
rendered. But the general assembly may, by general law, classily 
the counties by population iato not more than three elasses, and 
regulate the fees according to class, Th’s article shall not he 
construed as Cepriving the general assembly of the power to re- 
duce the fees of existing officers. 

213. Every person who is clected or appointed to any office in 
this State, who shall be paid in whole or in part by fees, shall be 
required hy law to make a semi-annual report, under oath to 
some officer to be designated by law, of all his fees and emolu- 
ments. 


ARTICLE XI. 


CORPORATIONS. 


1 Established only hy Gencral Laws. ? 9. Railroad Office, Books and Records 
2. Existing Chart2rs—ILow Forfeited, ¢ 19. Personal Property of Railroads, 
3. Election of Directors or Manazers. ¢ 11. Consolidations Forbidden, 
4, Constriretion ef Strect Tailroads. ¢12. Railroads deemed Highways— 
6. State Banks Forbidden—General Rates Fixed. 

Law. 13. Stocks, Bonds and Dividends. 

. Liability of Bank Stockholder. I4. Power over existing Companies. 
. Suspension of Specic Payment. €15. Freight and Passenger Tariff regu- 
4. Of a General Danlaing Law. lated. 


21. No corporation shall be ercated by special laws, or its « har- 
ter extended, chanzed cr amended, except those for charitable, 
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educational, penal or reformatory purposes, which are to be and 
remain under the patronage and control of the State, but the 
gencral assembly shall provide, by gencral law, for the organiza- 
tions of all corporations hereafter ereated. 

#2. All existing charters or grants of special or exelusive 
privileges, under which organization shall not have taken place, 
or which shall not have been in operation within ten days from 
the time this constitution takes effect, shall thereatter have no 
validity or effect whatever. 

#3. The genera) assembly shall provide, by law, that in all 
clections for directors or managers of corporated companics, 
every stockholdershall havethe right to vote, in person or by proxy, 
for the number of shares of stock owned by him, for as many 
persoas as there are directors or managers to be elected, or to 
cumulate said shares, and give one candidate as many votes as 
the number of directors multiplied by the number of his shares 
of stock, shall equal, or to distribute them on the same principle 
among as many candidates as he shall think fit; and no such 
directors or managers shal! be elected in any other manner. 

@ +. No laws shall be passed by the general assembly, granting 
the right to construct and operate a street railroad within any 
city, town, or incorporated village, without requiring the consent 
of the loci authorities having the control of the street or high- 
way proposed to be occupied by such street railroad, 


BANKS. 


25. No State bank shall hereafter be created, nor shall the 
State own or be liable for any stock in any corporation or joint 
stock company or association for banking purposes, now created, 
or to be hereafier created, Noact of the gencral assembly au- 
thorizing or ereating corporations or associations, with banking 
powers, whether of issuc, deposit or discount, nor amendments 
thereto, shall go into effect or in any manner be in force unless 
the same shall be submitted toa yote of the people at the general 
election next succeeding the passage of the same, and be ap- 
proved by a majority of all the votes cast at such election for or 
against such law. 

86. Every stockholder in a banking corporation or institution 
shall be individually responsible and liable to its creditors over 
and above the amount of stock by him or her held, to an amount 
equal to his or her respective shares so held, for all its liabilities 
accruing while he or she remains such astockholder. 

#7. The suspension of specie payments by bankin; institu- 
tions, or their circulation, created by the laws of this State, sha)] 
never be permitted or sanctioned, Every banking association 
now, or which may hereafter be, organized under the laws of 
this State, shall make and publish a full and accurate quar- 
terly statement of its affairs, (which shall be certified to, under 
oath, by one or more of its officers,) as may be provided by law. 

28. 1f a general banking law shall be enacted, it shall provide 
for the registry and conntersigning, by an officer of state, of all 
bills or paper credit, designed to circulate as money, and require 
security, to the full amount thereof, to be deposited with the State 
treasurer, in United States or Ilinois State stocks, to be rated at 
ten per cent, below their par value; and in case of a deprecia- 
tion of said stocks to the amount of ten per cent. below par, the 
bank or banks owning said stocks shall be required to make up 
suid defiziency, by depositing additiona) stocks. And said law 
shall also provide for the recording of the names of all stock- 
holders in such corporations, the amount of stock held by each, 
the time of any transfer thereof, and to whom such transfer is 
made. 

RAILROADS. 


#9. Every railroad corporation organized or doing business in 
this State, under the laws or authority thereof, shall have and main- 
tain a public office or place in this State, for the transaction of 
its business, where transfers of’ stock shal) be made, and in which 
shall be kept for publie inspection, books, in which shal! be re- 
corded the amount of capital stock subscribed, and by whom; the 
names of the owners of stock and amount by them respectively, 
the amount of stock paid in and by whom, the transfers of said 
stock; the amount of its assets and liabilities, and the names 
and place of residenee of its officers. The directors of every 
railroad corporation shall, annually, make a report, under oath, 
to the auditor’of public accounts, or some officer to be designated 
by law, of all their acts and doings, which report shall include 
such matters relating to railroads as may be prescribed by law. 
And the genera) assembly shall pass laws enforcing by suitable 
penalties the provisions of this seetion. 

#10. The rolling stock, and all other moyable property belong- 


ing to any railroad company or corporation in this State, shall be 
considered personal property, and shall be liable to execution 
and sale in the saine manner as the personal property of individ- 
uals, and the general assembly shall pass no law exempting any 
such property from execution and sale. 

#11. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, pro- 
perty or franchises with any other railroad corporation owning a 
parallel or competing line; and in no case shall any consolida- 
tion take place except upon public notice given, of at least sixty 
days, to all stockholders, in such manner as may be provided by 
law. A majority of the directors of any railroad corporation, 
now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated by the laws of the 
State, shall be citizens and residents of this State. 

212. Railways heretofore constructed, or that may hereafter 
be constructed in this State, are hereby declared public high- 
ways, and shall be free toall persons for the transportation of 
their persons and property thereon, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law. And the general assembly shall, from 
time to time, pass Jaws establishing reasonable maximum rates 
of charges for the transportation of passengers and freight on the 
different railroads in this State, 

@18. No railroad corporation shal) issue any stock or bonds, 
except for money, labor or property actually received, and ap- 
plied to the purposes for which such corporation was created ; 
and all stock dividends, and other fictitious increase of the capi- 
tal stock or indebtedness of any such corporation, shall be void. 
The capital stock of n» railroad corporation shall be increased 
for any purpose, except upon giving sixty days’ public notice, in 
such manner as may he provided by law. 

@ 14. The exercise of the power, and the right of eminent do- 
main shall never be so construed or abridged as to prevent the tak- 
ing, by the genera] assembly, of the property and franchises of 
incorporated companies already organized, and subjecting them 
to the public necessity the same as of individuals. The right of 
trial by jury shall be held inviolate in all trials of claims for 
compensation, when, in the exercise of said right of eminent do- 
main, any incorporated company sha)l be interested either for or 
against the exercise of said right. 

215, The general assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses 
and prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of 
freight and passenger tariffs on different railroads in this State, 
and enforce such laws, by adequate penaltics, to the extent, if 
necessary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their property and 


franchises, 
ARTICLE XIL. 
MILITIA. 


7 1. Persons composing the Military. +4. Privilege from Arrest. 

3 2. Organization—E q u ip ment—Dis-|¢ 5. Records, Banners and Relics. 
cipline. ¢ 6. Exemption from militia duty. 

2 3. Commissions of Officers, 


21. The militia of the State of Illinois shall consist of a)l able- 
bodied male persons, resident in the State, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, except such persons as now are, or here- 
after may be, exempted by the laws of the United States, or of 
this State. : 

2 2. The general assembly, in providing for the organization, 
equipment and discipline of the militia, shall conform as nearly 
as practicable to the regulations for the govermnent of the 
armies of the United States, 

23. All militia officers shall be commissioned by the gover- 
nor, and may hold their commissions for such time as the general 
assembly may provide. 

#4. The militia shall, in all cases, except treason, felony or 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at musters and elections, and in going to and returning 
from the same. 

25. The military records, banners and relics of the State, shall 


| be preserved as an enduring memorial of the patriotism and 


valor of Illinois, and it shal) be the duty of the general assembly 
to provide by law for the safe keeping of the same: ; 

26. No person having conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms, shall be compelled todo militia duty in time of peace: 
Provided, such person shall pay an equivilent for such exemp- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


WAREHOUSES. 


2 1. What deemed Public Warehonses.| ? 5. Delivery of Grain by Railroads, 

¢ 2, Sworn weekly statements required ¢ 6, Powerand Duty of the Legislature, 
¢ 3. Examination of property stored. }¢@ 7. Grain Inspection—Protection of 
é@ 4. Carriers to deliver full Weight. Dealers: 
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21. All elevators or storehouses where grain or other property 
is stored for a compensation, whether the property stored be kept 
separate or not, are declared to be public warehouses. 

32. The owner, lessee or manager ot each and every public 
warehouse sitnated in aay town or city of not less than 100,000 
inhabitants, shall make weckly statements under. oath, before 
some officer to be designated by law, and keep the same posted 
in some conspicuous placein the oftice of Nos warchouse, and 
shall also filea copy for public examination in such place as 
shall be designated by Jaw, which statement shall correctly sct 
forth the amonnt and grade of cach and every kind of grain in 
such warehouse, together with such other property as may be 
stored therein, and what warchouse receipts have been issued, 
and are, at the time of making such statement, outstanding there- 
for; and shall, on the copy posted in the warehouse, note daily 
such changes as may be made in the quantity and grade of grain 
in such warehouse; and the different grades of grain shipped in 
separate lots, shall not be mixed with inferior or superior grades, 
without the consent of the owner or consignee thercof. 

33. The owners of property stored in any warehonse, or holder 
of areceipt for the same, shall always be at liberiy to examine 
such property stored, and all the books and records of the warc- 
house in regard to snch property. 

24. All railroad companies and other common carriers on rail- 
roads shall weigh or measure grain at points where it is shipped, 
and receiy-t for the full amount,and shall be responsible fur the 
delivery of such amount to the owner or consignee thereof, at 
the place of destination. 

#5. Alt railroad companies reeciving and transporting grain 
in bulk or otherwise, shall deliver the same to any consignce 
thereof, or any clevator or public warehouse to which it may he 
consigned, provided snch consignee, or the elevator or public 
warehouse can be reached by any track owned, leased or used, 
ar which can be used, by such railroad companies; and all rail- 
road companies shall permit connections to be made with their 
track, so that any such consignee, and any public warchanse, 
coal bank or coal yard, may be reached by the cars on said rail- 
road, 

46. It shall be the duty of the general assembly ta pass all 
necessary laws to prevent the issue of fa'se and fraudulent 
warehouse receipts, and to give full ctfect to this article of the 
constitution, which shall be liberally construed so as’ to protect 
producers and shippers. And the enumeration of the remedics 
herein named shall not be construcd to deny to the general as- 
sembly the power to prescribe by law such other acd further 
remedies as may be found expedient, ar to deprive any person 
of existing common law remedies. 

87. The general assembly shall pass laws for the inspection 
of grain, for the protection of prodneers, shippers and reecivers 
of grain and produce. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


@ 1. By aConstitntional Convention. [3 2. Proposed by the Legislature. 


21. Whenever two-thirds of the members of each hanse of 
the general assembly shall, by a vote entered npon_ the journals 
thereof, concur that a conventian is necessary to revise, alter or 
amend the constitution, the question shall be submitted to the 
electors at the next gencfal election. If a majority voting at 
the election vote tora convention, the general assembly shall, at 
the next session, provide for a convention, to consist of double 
the nuriber of the members of the senate, tobe elected in the 
same manner, at the same places, and in the same districts. The 
general assembly shall, in the act calling the convention, desig- 
nate the day, hour and place of its mecting, fix the pay of its 
members and efficers, and provide for the payment of the same, 
together with expenses neecssarily incurred by the conventicn 
in the performance of its duties. Before proceeding. the members 
shall take an oath to snpport the constitution of the United 
States, and of the State of Illinois, and to faithfully discharge 
their dutics as members of the convention, The qualification of 
members shall be the same as that of members of the scnate, 
and vacancies oceurring shall be filled inthe manner provided 
for filling vacancies in the general assembly. Said canvention 
shall meet within three months after such election, and prepare 
such revisions, alterations or amendments of the constitution as 
shall be deemed necessary, which shall he submitted to the elec- 
tors for their ratification or rejection, at an election appointed by 
the convention for that purpose, not less than or more than six 
months after the adjournment thereof; and unless so submitted 


and approved by a majority of the electors voting at the election, 
no such revisions, alterations or amendments shall take efleet. 

22. Amendments ts this coustitntion may be proposed in either 
house of the general assembly, and if the samo shall be voted 
for by two-thirds of all the members elected to each of the two 
houses, such proposed amendments, together with the yeas and 
nays of each ae thereon, shall be entered in full on their re- 
spective journals, and said amendments shail he submitted to the 
electors of this State for adaption or rejection, at the next elec- 
tian of members of the general assembly, in such manner as may 
be prescribed by law. The proposed amendments shall be yub- 
lished in full at least three months preceding the election, and 
if a majority of electors voting at said election shall vote for the 
proposed amendments, they shall become part of this constitu- 
tion, But the general assembly shal] have no pawer to propose 
amendments to mare than one article of this constitution at the 
same session, nor to the samearticle oftener than once in four 
years. 


SEPARATE SECTIONS. 


Minnis Central Railread. 


unicipal Subscription to Corpora- 
Nlinois and Michigan Canal, 


tions. 

No contract, obligation or liability whatever, of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, to pay any money inta the Stato 
treasury, nor any lien af the State upon, or right to tax property 
of said company, in accordance with the provisions of the charter 
of said company,approved Feb. 10,in the year of aur Lord 185], 
shall ever be released, suspended, modified, altered, remitted, or 
in any manner diminished or impaired by legislative or other 
authority ; and all moneys derived from said eampany, after the 
payment of the State debt, shall be appropriated and set apart 
for the payment of the ordinary expenses of the State govern- 
ment, and for no other purposes whatever. 


MUNICIPAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO RAILROADS OR PRIVATECORPORA- 
TIONS. 


No eounty, city, town, township or other nmnicipality shall ever 
beeome subscriber te the capital stock of any railroad or private 
corporation, or make donation to, or Ioan its credit in aid of snch 
corporation: Provided howerer, that the adoption of this article 
shal not be construed as affecting the right of any such munici- 
pality to make such subscriptions wnere the same have been an- 
thorizel, under existing laws, by a vote of the people of such 
municipalitics prior to such adoption. 


CANAL. 


The Illinois and Michigan Canal shall never be sald or leased 
until the specifie proposition for the sale of lease thereof shall 
have first been submitted to a vote of the people of the State, at 
a general eleetion, and have been approved hy a majority of all 
the votes polled at such election, The general assembly shall 
never Ioan the eredit of the State, or make appropriations from 
the treasury thereof, in aid of railroads orcanals: Provided, that 
any surphis earnings of any canal may be appropriated far its 
enlargement or extension. 


SCHEDULE. 


2 1. Laws in force remain valid. 24 Present county Courta eontinned’ 
% 2. Fines, Penalties, and Forfeitures,| 2 4. Allexisting Courts continned, 


¢ 3. Recognizances, Bonds, Obligations! 3 6. Persons nowim Office conunned. 


That no ineonvenience may arise from the alterations and amendments made 
in the constitution of this state and to carry the same into complete effect, 1015 
hereby ordained and declared: 

31. That all laws in force at the adoption of this constitution, 
not inconsistent therewith, and all rights, actions, prosecutions, 
claims, and contracts of this State, individuals or bodies eorpor- 
ate, shall continue to be as valid as if this constitution had not 
been adopted. 

22. That all fines, taxes, penalties and forfeitures, due and 
owing to the State of Hlinois under the present constitution and 
laws, shall inure to the use of the people of the State of THinois 
under this constitution. 

23. Recognizances, bonds, obligations, and all ather instrument3 
entered into or exceuted before the adoption of this constitution, 
to the people of the State of Hlinois, to any State ar county offiecr 


| or publie body, shall remain binding and valid; and rights end 


liabilities upan the same sbalH continne, and all crimes and mis- 
demeanors shall be tried and punished as though no change had 
been made in the constitution of this State. 

44. County courts for the transaction of county business in 
eounuies not having adopted township organization, shall continne 
iu existence and exercise their present jurisdiction until the 
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board of county commisdoners provided in this constitution is 
organized in pursuance cf apact of the general assembly ; and 
the county courts in afl other counties shall have the same power 
and jurisdiction they now passess until otherwise provided by 
general law. 

24, All existing courts which are notin this constitution 
specially enumerated, shall continue in existence and exercise 
their present jurisdiction until otherwise provided by law, 

3G. All persons now filling any oflice or appointment shall 
continue in the exercise of the duties thereof according to their 
respective commissions or appointinents, unless by this constitu- 
tion it is otherwise directed. 

oe ie a 3 * Se Ae * * * ae 


@ 1S. All laws of the State of Mlinois, and all official writings, 
and the executive, legislative and judicial proceedings, shall jse 
condneted, preserved and published in no other than the English 
language. 

@19. The general assembly shall pass all laws necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this constitution, 

@ 20. The circuit clerks of the ditterent counties having a pop- 
ulation over sixty thousand, shall continne to be recorders (ex- 
officio) for their respective counties, under this constitution, until 
the expiration of their respective terms. 

22k. The judzes of all courts of records in Cook County shall, 
in lieu of any salary provided for in this constitution, reeeive the 
compensation now provided by law until the adjournment of the 
first session of general assembly after the adoption of this con- 
stitution. Ge 

22. The present judge of the circuit court of Cook county 
shall continue to hold the circuit court of Lake county until 
otherwise provided by law. 

@ 23. When this constitution shall be adopted, and take effect 
as the snpreme law of the State of Illinois, the two-mill tax pro- 
vided to be annually assessed and collected upon each dollar’s 
worth of taxable property, in addition to all other taxes, as set 
forth in article fifteen of the now existing constitution, shall cease 
to be assessed after the year of our Lerd one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy. 

#24. Nothing contained in this constitmtion shall be so con- 
strued as to deprive the general assembly ot the power to authcr- 
ize the city of Quincy to create any indebtedness for railroad or 
municipal purposes, for which the people of said city shall have 
voted, and to which they shall have given, by such vote, their 
assent, prior to the thirteenth day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine: Provided, 
that no such indebtedness, so created, shall in any part thereof 
be paid by the State, or from any State revenue, tax or fund, but 
the same shall be paid, if at all, by the said city of Quincy alone, 
and by taxes to be levied upon the taxable property thereof: 
And provided, further, that the general assembly shall have no 
power in the premises that it could not cxercise under the pre- 
sent constitution of this State. 

#25. In case this constitution and the articles and sections 
submitted separately be adopted, the existing constitution shall 
cease in all its provisions; and in case thisconstitution be adopted, 
any one or more of its articles or sections submitted separately 
be defeated, the provisions of the existing constitution (if any) 
on the same subject shall remain in force. 

@ 26. The provisions of this constitution required to be exe- 
cuted prior to the adoption or rejection thereof shall take effect 
and be in force immediately. 

Done in.conyention at the capital, in the city of Springfield, 
on the thirteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thon- 
sand eight hundred and seventy, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the ninety-fourth. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names 


CHARLES HITCHCOCK, President. 


William J. Allen, 
John Abbott, 
James C, Allen, 
Elliott Authony, 
Wm. R. Archer, 
Henry I. Atkins, 


Robert A. King, 

Jas, McCoy, 

Charles E. McDowell, 
William C. Goodue, 
Joseph Medill, 
Clifton H. Moore, 
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James G. Bayne, 
R.M. Benjamin, 
11.1. 11. Brownwell, 
O_W. Browning, 
Win. C. Bowman, 
Silas L. Rryon, 

Il. P. Buxton, 
Daniel Cameron, 
William Cary, 
Lawrenee 8. Church, 
Hiram H. Cody, 
W. F. Coolbangh, 
Alfred M. Craig, 
Robert J. Cross, 
Samuel P Cummings, 
John Dement, 

G.&, Eldridge, 
James W. English. 
David Ellis, 

Ferris Foreman, 
Jesse C, Fox, 

Miles A. Fuller, 
John P, Gamble, 
Addison Goodell, 
Jolin C. Haines, 
Elijah M. Taines, 
John W, Hankins, 
R. P. Hanna, 

Joseph Hart, 


Jonathan Merriam, 
Joseph Parker, 
Samuel C. Parks, 
T’cleg S. Perley, 

J.&, Poage, 

Edward Y. Rice, 
James P, Robinson, 
Lewis W. Ross, 
William P. Pierce, 
N. J. Pillsbury, 

Jno. Scholfietd, 
James M. Sharp, 
Ilenry Sherrell, 

W. HH. Snyder, 

O. C. Skinner, 
Westel W. Sedgwick, 
Charles F. Springer, 
John L. Tincher, 

C. Truesdale, 

Ilenry Tubbs, 
Thomas J. Turner, 
Wm. PH. Underwooi, 
Wm. L. Vandeventer, 
Henry W. Wells, 
George E. Wait, 
George W. Wall, 

R. B. Sutherland, 

D. C. Wagner, 
George R. Wendling, 


Chas. Wheaton 

L. D. Whiting, 
John UU, Wilson, 
Orlando H. Wright. 


Abel Ilarwood, 

Milton Hay, 

Samuel Snowden Hayes, 
Jesse 8. Hildrup, 


ATTEST :—John Q. Harmon, Secretary. 
Daniel Shepard, First Assistunt Secretary 


A. H. Swain, Second Assistant Seerctary. 


ITED § ¥ AMERIC! 
UNITED STATES OR AMERICA |, Offer of Serr 

I Groace H. Hantow, Secretary of the State of INinois, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true copy of the constitution of the State of lilinois 
adopted in convention the 13th dav of May, 1870, ratified by a vote of the peo- 
ple the 2nd day of July, 1870, and in force on the ath day of Angust, 1870, and 
now on file in this office. In testimony whereof 1 hercto set my hand and affix 
the Great Seal uf State, at the city of Springfield, the 3lst day of March, A. D. 


1873, 
: GEO. H. HARLOW, Secretary of State. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Amendiog section 31, article 4, Proposed by the General Assembly, 1877, 
ratified by a vote of the people November 5, 1878, proclaimed adopted by the 
Governcur November 29, 1878. 


Section 31, ARTICLE 4. 


The General Assembly may pase laws permitting the owners of lands ta con- 
struct drains, ditches, and levees for agricultural, sanitary and mining purposes 
across the lands of others, and Bigwig for the organization of drainage d1s- 
tricts, and vest the corporate authorities thereof with power to construct and 
maintain levees, drains and ditches, and to keep in repair al! drains, ditches 
and levees heretofore constructed under the laws of thiy Stare, by special as- 
sessinents npon the property benefited thereby. 


Amending section 8, article 10. Proposed by the General Assembly, 1379, 
ratified by a vote of the people November 2, 1580, procla:med adopted by the 
Governor November 22, 1880: 


Section 8, ARTICLE 10. 


In each eonnty there shall he elected the following eounty officers, at the 
general election to be held on the Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
A D.1882: A county judge, county clerk, sheriff,and treasurer; and at the 
election to be held on the ‘Tuesday after the first Monday in November, A. D. 
1844, a coroner and clerk of the circuit court, (who may be e.-officio recorder of 
deeds, except in counties having 60,000 and more inhabitants, in which conn- 
ties a recorder of deeds shall be elected at the general election in 1884). Esch 
of said officers shall enter upon the duties of his office, respectively, on the 
first Monday of December after his election, and they shall hold their respec- 
tive affices for the term of four years, and until their successors are elected 
and qualified: Provided, that no person having once been elected to the office 
of sheriff, or treasnrer, shal! be eligible to re-election to said office for four 
years after the expiration of the term for which he shall have been elected. 
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DE Siw TT COIN 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the carth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed hy their Creator with cr rtain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to ct- 
feet their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more dispused to sutler, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinecs a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty to throw off such government, and to provide 
new gnards for their future sceurity, Sueh his been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of government. 
The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct ohjcct the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To 
prove this let facts be submitted to a candid world: 

I¥e has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the pubhe good. 

Ife has forbidden his Governors to pass hiws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained ; and when so pene, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them, 

Ife has refused to pass other laws for the aecommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relingnish the rignt 
of representation in the legislature ; a right incstimable to them, 
and tormidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together Iegtislitive bodies at places unusual, 
unconifortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for oppos- 
ing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the peo- 

ale. 
: He has refused, for a long time after such dissolution, to eause 
others to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable 
of annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, exposed to all 
the danger of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States ; 
for that purpose, obstructing the laws for naturalization of for- 
cigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migration 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

Ie has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary eee 

lle has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the ten- 
ure of their offices, and the amount and paymentof their salaries, 

He bas erected a multitude of new offices, und sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and cat out their sub- 
stanec, 

lfc has kept antong us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the eonsent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the mihtary independent of, and 
supcrior to, the civil power. 

Vie has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giv- 
ing his assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 


Or 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, trom punishment, for 
any murders they should commit on the inhabitants of these 
States. 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

_ For depriving us, in many cases, of the bencfits of trial by 
jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended of- 
fences: 

Yor abolishing the free system of English law in a neighhor- 
ing province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an cxample 
and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing cur most yaluable 
laws, and altering fundamentally, the powers of our govern- 
ments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his 
protection, and waging war against us, 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and eeeoeed the lives of our people. 

Ie is, at this time, transporting large armies of forcign mer- 
cenaries to complete the work of death, desolation and tyranny, 
already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the 
hich seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the cxe- 
cutioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themsclyes by 
their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongs! us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabitants of our fronticrs, the merei- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, und conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for re- 
dress, in the most humble terms; our repeated 4 ctitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose charac- 
ter is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unht to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attention to our British 
brethren, We have warned them from time to time, or attempts 
made by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and maguanimity, and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspon- 
denee. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, 
which denounces onr separation, and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind, cnemics in war, in peace, fricnds, 

We, therefore the representatives of the UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, in GENERAL CONGRESS assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude ot our 
intentions, do,in the name, and by the authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT STATES; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain, is,and ought to be, 
totally dissolved ; and that as FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATIS, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things whieh INDEPENDENT STATES may of right do. 
And, for the support of this declaration, and a firm reliance on 
the protection of DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge 
to cach other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 
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CONS EONS Ory tat See 


Wr, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common delenee, promote the genera] welture 
and seeure the blessings ef liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this ConsrrruTron for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE YT, 


Section 1, Al] legi-lative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Conzress of the United States, which shall consist of 
a heute and House of Representatives. 

SrcTion 2. The House of Representatives shall] be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States, qn the electors tn each State shall have the qualifi- 
cation. requisite for electors of the most numerons branch of the 
State Ieeislature. 

No persou shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shal! not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

Uepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
ths several States which may be ineluded within this Union, ae- 
cording to their respective nunibers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons including those 
hound to service fora term of vears, and exeluding Indians not 
tixed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shal] be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
ntunber of Representatives shall not exceed one tor every thirty 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one Representative ; 
anil until! such enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Ifampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, 
New York six, New Jersey tour, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Marvland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, and 
Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the Executive authority thereof shall issue writs of clection to 
fill such vacancies. 

The Lsuse of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section 5. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legisla- 
ture thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately atter they shall be assembled in consequence ot 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
tliree elasses. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the sceond year, of the second 
class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen hy resigna~ 
tion, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments 
nntil the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine yearsa citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State for which he shall be chosen, 

The Vice President of the United States shall be the President 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally di- 
vided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice President, or when 
he shall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try ail impeachments., 
When sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion. Whenthe President of the United States is tried, the 
Chief Justice shall preside. And no person shall be convieted 
without the concurrenee of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment sha]]l not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and en- 


SUNT ae: 


joy any office of honor, trust or profit under the United States; 
but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
tu indictment, trial, judgment and punisliment according to law. 

Section +4. The times, plaves and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Mepresentatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by Jaw, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
Places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least onee in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 5. ach house shall be the judge of the election, 
returns and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitnte a qnorum to do business; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to 
compel the attendance of absent members in such manner, and 
under sueh penalties as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, pun- 
ish its members tor disorderly behaviour, and, with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a Journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same excepting such paits as may in 
their judgment require secreey; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either house on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth ot those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn fur more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which the two houses shall be 
sitting. 

SeEcTION 6, The Senators and Representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the peace, be 
privileged trom arrest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same; and for any speech or debate in cither house they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil effee under the author- 
ity of the United States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whercef shall have been increased during such 
time ; and uo person holding any office under the United States, 
shall be a member of cither house during his centinuance in 
office. 

Section 7, All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
Tlouse of Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or con- 
eur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he approve he shall 
sign it, but if not he shall return it with his objections to that 
house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
Tf after such reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the ether house, by which it shall likewise he recon- 
sidered, if ajsproved by two-thirds of that ILouse, it shall hecome 
alaw. But in all snch eases the votes of both houses shall he 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons yot- 
ing fur and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of 
each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by 
the President within ten days (Sundays excepted), after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in hke man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
nient prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution or yote to which the concurrence of 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except 
ona question of adjournment), shall be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and before the same shall take effeet, 
shall be approved by him, or being psa eae by him, shall be 
repaased by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
ease of a bill. 
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Se tion 8 The Congress shall have power— No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
fo lay and collvet taxes, duties, impo-ts and excises, to pay | imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
the debts and provide tor the common defense and general wel- | solutely necessary for executing its inspection laws, and ‘the net 
fare of the United states; but all duties, imposts and excises | produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on inrports 
shill be uniform throughout the United States ; or exports, shall be tor the use of the “Treasury ot the United 
To barrow money on the credit of the United States; States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
To regulate commerce with forcign nations, and among the | control of the Congress. 
several States, and with the Indian tribes; f No State shail, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 


To establish a uniform role of naturalization, and uniform — duty on tonnage, keep troops or ships ot’ war in time of peace, 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United | enter into any agreement or compact with another State, or with 
States; _ a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded or in 

To coin money, regulate the value thercof, and of foreign | such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; : 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities ARTICLE 11. 
and eurrent coin of the United states ; 

To establish post-otlives and post-roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by secur- 
ines for limited timesto authors an-linventors the exelusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

To define and puiish piracies and telonies committed on the 
hizh seas, and offences against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marqueand reprisal, and make 
rales concerning captures on land and water ; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
t> that use shall be for a longer term than two vears; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions ; 

To provide tur organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
an} for governing such past of them as may be employed in the 
s-rvice of the United states, reserving to the States, respectively 
the sppointment of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

To exereise legislation in all eases whatsoever, over such dis- 
tricts (not exceeding ten miles square), as may by the cession of 
particular States and the aceeptance of Congress beeome the 
seat of the government of the United states, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
ture of the State in which the sime shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards and other needful build- 
ings ;—and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for ear- 
rying into execution the torezoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the government of the United 
States, or to any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9. The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such importation, not exeeeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilezes of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex-post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in pro- 
ortion to the census, or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 
be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 

State. 

No preference shall he given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bouud to, or trom one State, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. 

No moncy shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law; anda regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, ot recel 
shall without the consent of Congress, accept of any present, | United States, or any ofthem. — : 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall take the 
prinee, or foreign State. following oath or affirmation: eyes 

SEcTION 10. Ge State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or “ T do solemnly «wear (or affirm) that } will faithfully execute 
confederation; grant letters of marque or reprisal; coin money; — the office of President of the United States, and will. to the best 
emit bills of eredit; make anything but gold and silver coina — of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post the United states. 

facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant * This clause within brackets has been superseded and annulled by the 


any title of nobility. XII ee ae 


SECTION 1, The Exeentive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the Vaited States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of tour years, and, together with the Vice Presi- 
dent chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : 

Each State shall appoint, in such a manner as the Legislsture 
thereof may direct, a number of cleetors equal to the whole mim- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which the State may he 
entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or Representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the Uuited 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

({*The clectors shall mect in their respective States and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at Teast shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a Hist of all persons voted for, and of the number of votes 
for cach ; which list they shall sign and eertify, and transmit, 
sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall. in the presence ot the Senate and flouse of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then he 
counted. The person having the greatest number of votes: shall 
be the President, if sneh number be a majority of the whole 
number of clectors appointed ; and if there be more than one 
who have such majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose by 
ballot one of them for President ; and it ne person have a major- 
ity, then from the tive highest on the list the said House shall in 
like manner choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose, shall 
consist of a member or members trom two-thirds of the tates, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary toa choice. 
In every case, alter the choice of the President, the person 
having the greatest number of yotes of the electors shall he the 
Vice President. But if there should remain two or more who 
have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice President.] 

The Congress may determime the fime of choosing the clect- 
ors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; which day 
shall he the same throughout the United states. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that offiee who shall not have attained the age 
of thirty-five years, and beca fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from ofliee, or of his 
death, resignation. or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said otfiee, the same shall devolye on the Vice 
President and the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
| removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such oflicer shall act accordingly, until the disa- 
bility he removed, or a President shall he elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other emolument from the 
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Section 2. The President shal be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual service of the United 
States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the Executive departments, upon any subject 
relating tothe duties of their respective offices, and he shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons tor ottences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. He shall 
have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and le shall nominate, and by and with the advice of 
the Senate, shal] appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by Jaw; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts 
of Jaw, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next sessions, 

Section 3. He shall trom time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shal] judge necessary and ex- 
pedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
Flouses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission al] the 
officers of the United States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice President and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high erimes 
and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE 111. 


Section 1, The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court and such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior ceurts, shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services 2 compensation, which shal] not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

SxcTIon 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority ;—to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls ;—to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ;—to controversies to which the United States shall 
bea party ;—to controversies between two or more States ;— 
between a State and citizens of another state ;—between citizens 
of different States ;—between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between a State, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. 

Inall the other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shal] make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed ; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shal] be at such place or places, as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 

Section 8. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only of levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 
SEcTION 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 


to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State And the Congress may by general law prescribe the man- 


ner in which such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved 
and the effect thereot, 

SeEcrion 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to the 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the Executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
Jaws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on the claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due. 

SECTION 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of 
the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particnlar State. 

SeEcTION 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Repnblican form of government and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion, and on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Co nstitution, er 
on the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall cal] a conyention for proposing amendments, which 
in either ease, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as a 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the severa] States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress. Provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand cight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in 
the ninth section of the first article; and that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its eqna] suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as under the Confedera- 
tion. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shal] be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme Jaw of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State Legislatures, and all Executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support this 
Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be zequired as a 
qualification to any office of public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


The ratification of the Convention of nine States shal! be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States 

resent, the seventeenth day of September,.in the year of our 
ord one thousand seyen hundred and eighty-seven, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America, the twelfth. IN 
Witness WHEREOF, We have hereunto subscribed our names. . 


GEO, WASILINGTON, 
President and Deputy from Virginia, 
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New Himpshire, New Jersey. 


Wi. LIvinestox, 
Ws. PATTERSON, 
Dayinp BREARLY, 
Jona. Drayton, 


JOUN LANGDON, 
NICHOLAS GILMAN. 


Massachusctts. 


NATHANIEL GORILAM, 
Rercs Kise. Pennsylvania, 
B. PRANKLIN, 
{ObT. MORRIS, 
Tito, FITZSIMONS, 
JAMES WILSON, 
THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
GEO, CLYMER, 
JARED INGERSOLL, 
Govy. MoRRIS. 


Connecticut, 
Was. Santi. Jounxsox, 
ROGER SHERMAN. 

New York. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


OF RANDOLPH, MONROE AND PERRY COUNTIES, ILLINOIS, 


ial 
S 
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North Carolina, 


War. BLount, 
Hv. WILLIAMSON, 
Riciw’p Dongs SPAIGHT. 


Delaware. 
Gro. READ, 
JouNn DICKINSON, \ 
Jacon Broom, | 
GUNNING BEDFORD, JR. | 


RicHarnyp Basset. South Carolina, 


J, RUTLEDGE, 

CHARLES PINCKNEY, 
CiHA8.COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 
PIERCE BUTLER. 


Virginia. } 
JoHN BLAIR, 
JAMES Mapison, JB. 
Marylond, 
JAMES M'ITENRY, 


Dani, CARROL, 
DAN, OF ST. Tiros. JENIFER. 


ailtest: 


Georgia. 
WILLIAM Few, 
ABR. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS TO TILE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Proposed by Congress, and ratified by the Legislatures of the several States, pursuant to the fifth article of the original Constitution. 


AVEADKMEI®, 1G 


Congress shall make no Jaw respecting an establishment of 
relizion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the free lom of speech, or of the press; ar the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble, and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. 

A well requlated militia being necessary t» the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed, 

ARTICLE ITI. 


No soldier shall in time af peace be quartered in any hous¢ 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in 4 
manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE TV. 


The right the of people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against uyreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the person or things to 


be seized. 
ARTICLE Y. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment by a 
Grand Jury, except in eases arising in the lund or naval forces, 
or in the militia when in actual service in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to 
he twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of Jife, liberty or property, without due process of law ; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 


compensation, 
ARTICLE VI. 

Ja all criminal prosccutians, the accused shall enjay the right 
t» a speedy and public trial, by an aa hice jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by Jaw, and to be 
informed of the nature an} cause of the accnsation; to he con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel] for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Tn suits st common law where the value in controversy shall 


exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined 
in any court of the United States, than according to the rules of 


the common law, 
ARTICLE VII. 


Excessive bails shall not be required, nor execssive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted, 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration in this Constitution, of certain rights, shall 
nat be constrned to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 

ARTICLIE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Canstitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it te the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be constryed 
ta extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
azainst one of the United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 


ARTICLE NII. 


The clectors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for President and Viee President, one of whom at least 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves ; 
they shall name in their ballot the person to be voted for_as 
President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all pcrsons voted 
for as President, and all persona voted for as Vice President, and 
of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit scaled to the seat of government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the greatest number 
af yotes for President, shall be the President, if such nomber be 
a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
persian have stich majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number not exceeding three on the list of thase voted 
for as President, the House of Representatives shall choase im- 
mediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the representation from 
cach State having one yote; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
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sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the House of Representatives shall not choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of Mareh next following, then the Vice President 
shall act as President, as inthe case of the death or other Consti- 


tutional disability of the President. The person having the 
greatest number of votes as Vice President, shall be the Vice 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the 
Vice President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary toa choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the officeof President shall be eli- 
gible to that of Vice President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
asapnnishnent for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subjeet to their jurisdietion. 

Section 2, Congress shal] have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation, 


ARTICLE NIV. 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States, and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any Jaw which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
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taxed ; but when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of 
a State or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of themale inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other crimes, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male’citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

SEcTION 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress or elector of President and Vice President, or hold any 
office civil or military, under the United States or under any 
State who, having previously taken oath as Member of Congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State 
Lezislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged 
in insurrection orrebellion against the same, or given aid or eom- 
fort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of 
two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

Secrion 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment 
of peusions and bounties for suppressing insurrection or rebellion, 
shall uot be questioned. But neither the United States 
hor any State shall assume or pay any debt of obligation in- 
curred in the aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, orany loss for emancipation of any slave, but such debts, 
obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Section 1. The rights of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

SEcTION 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
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